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PREFACE. 


Tins  Volume  is  the  third  of  the  ITitrd  Series  of  the  work.  The  only 
flsmioe  between  this  and  the  preceding  eeries,  consistB  in  its  enlarged 
OB  and  haH-yearly  issue.  The  friends  of  the  *'  Homilist "  will  be  glad 
t»  know  that  although  this  is  the  fourteenth  volume,  the  work  wns  never 
■i  ptsaier  demand  than  at  presents 

Aa  the  old  key-note  will  still  rtde  tbe  melodies  of  the  "  Homilist^" 
ad  no  new  specific  description  is  requisite,  the  thirteen-years-old 
jtiMx  may  be  again  transaibed. 

"FSnt :  The  book  has  no  JinUL  The  Editor  has  not  only  not  the 
tee  to  g^ve  an  artistic  finish  to  his  productions,  but  not  even  the 
iaigm.  Their  incompleteness  is  iiUentionaJ.  He  has  drawn  some 
■BUe  slabs  together,  and  hewn  them  roughly,  but  has  left  other 
Wwfa  to  delineate  minute  features,  and  so  polish  them  into  beauty. 
Be  has  dog  up  from  the  Biblical  mine  some  precious  ore,  smelted  a 
Bltle^  but  left  all  the  smithing  to  others.  He  has  presented  'germs,' 
which,  if  sown  in  good  soil,  under  a  free  air  and  an  open  sky,  will 
pTDdnoe  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  s^mits  into  the  vineyard 
«( the  Church. 

''Secondly :  The  book  has  no  denomnatUmalUm,  It  has  no  special 
niercDce  to  ^  our  body,'  or  to  *our  Church.'  As  denominational 
straagth  is  not  necessarily  wul  strength,  nor  denonunational  teligion 
r  the  religion  of  humanity,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  'Homilist'  to 
•  that  which  imiversal  man  requires.  It  is  for  man  as  a  dtisen 
ef  the  universe,  and  not  for  him  as  the  limb  of  a  sect. 

•Thirdly:  The  book  has  no|>ofe«iicaZ  2%eo%y.  The  Editor— holding, 
SB  he  does,  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  the    eardAnal  docfcrines  which 


constitute  what  is  called  the  'orthodox  creed' — ^has,  neTcrtheleas, 
the  deep  and  ever-deepening  conviction,  firat^  that  such  creed  is  but 
a  veiy  small  portion  of  the  truth  that  Qod  has  revealed,  or  that  man 
requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system  can  fully  represent  all  the 
contents  and  suggestions  of  the  great  book  of  God;  and,  secondly, 
that  systematic  theology  is  but  means  to  an  end.  SpirittMl  morality/ 
it  that  end.  Consequently,  to  the  heart  and  life  every  Biblical  thought 
and  idea  should  be  directed.  Tour  systems  of  divinity  the  author 
will  not  disparage;  but  his  impression  is,  that  they  can  no  more 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  than  pneumatics  can  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
the  air,  the  world  can  live  without  its  scientific  truths ;  but  it  must 
have  the  free  flowings  of  their  vital  elements.  Coleridge  has  well 
said, '  Too  soon  did  the  doctors  of  the  Church  foiget  that  the  heart — 
the  moral  nature — ^was  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  that  truth, 
knowledge,  and  insight  wore  comprehended  in  its  expansion.' 

"The  Editor  would  record  hb  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those 
free  spirits  of  all  churches,  who  have  so  earnestly  rallied  round  him, 
to  the  many  who  have  encouraged  him  by  their  lettei-s,  and  to  those, 
especially,  who  have  aided  him  by  their  valuable  contributions.  May 
the  Mast  day*  prove  that  the  help  rendered  has  been  worthily 
bestowed ;  and  that  the  *  Homilist '  did  something  towards  the  spiritual 
education  of  humanity,  in  its  endeavors  to  bring  the  Bible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pulpit,  into  a  more  immediate  and  practical 

•ontact  with  the  every-day  life  of  man  !  " 

David  Thomas. 
Lovffhborough  Pai'k, 
Brixton, 
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'  The  letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."— Paul. 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

The  Box  of  Spikenard. 


"  For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did  it 
for  my  burial." — Matt.  xxvi.  12. 

*T  is  a  rare  and  difficult  thing  in  this  world  to  escape 
misconstruction  and  reproach.  No  matter  how 
_  simple  an  action  may  be,  how  obvious  its  intention, 
^^^^  or  how  pure  the  motive  in  which  it  originates,  wje 
may  count  oiu'selves  happy  if  it  passes  without  censure  or 
suspicion  from  some  quarter  or  other,  when  even  Maiy  the 
sister  of  Lazarus  cannot  anoint  the  head  of  her  great  and 
adorable  benefactor,  but  there  is  a  Judas  to  rail  at  her 
extravagance,  and  otheA  of  the  disciples  to  sympathize  with 
his  indignation  at  the  waata 

St  John,  indeed,  in  hiti  account  of  the  transaction,  speaks 
of  Judas  ohly  as  the  murmurer ;  but  that  the  feeling  was  not 
Vol.  XI?.  B 
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confined  to  his  thievish  heart — that  he  was  only  the  foremost 
and  the  loudest  in  giving  expression  to  a  sentiment  in  which 
others  of  them  concurred — is  pretty  clear  from  the  statement 
in  the  chapter  before  us,  where  the  evangelist  says,  that 
"  when  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indignation."  St.  Mark 
also  says,  *^  there  wore  some  that  had  indignation  within 
themselvea"  *  The  reproof,  too,  with  which  our  Lord 
Bilenced  their  animadversions,  was  evidently  addressed 
not  to  one,  but  to  several  Now,  that  Judas  should  affect 
a  benevolent  indignation  was  only  natural  and  character- 
istic ;  but  that  any  other  of  the  disciples  should  have  felt 
displacency,  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected. 
One  would  have  thought  that  simple  reverence  for  theii 
Great  Master  would  have  led  them  to  admire  and  applaud 
such  an  act  of  homage  to  His  person  ;  and  that  the  more 
costly  the  offering,  the  heartier  would  be  their  approval. 
What !  could  they  really  think  the  ointment  wasted,  when 
poured  upon  the  head  of  Him  whom  they  themselves  recog- 
nized as  God's  Anointed  1  Or  did  they  so  little  appreciate 
His  greatness  and  goodness,  that,  when  one  who  did  feel  them 
came  and  gave  this  affecting  testimony  of  her  reverence  and 
love,  their  only  sentiment  was  one  of  indignation  at  her  pro- 
fusion 1  They  knew,  too,  who  the  woman  was.  They  needed 
no  one  to  tell  them  that  she  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  ; 
they  knew  the  love  that  Jesus  had  for  all  that  favored 
family,  especially  for  her  who  sat  such  an  eager  listener  a< 
His  feet ;  they  knew  also  how  doubly  He  had  endeared  Him- 
self to  her  by  the  wonderful  mercy  He  had  so  recently  showi 
her  in  raising  her  brother  from  the  grave ;  and  there,  tooj 
was  Lazarus  at  the  table  with  them,  the  living  memorial  oi 
His  marvellous  kindness.*  Was  it  possible,  then,  that  whei 
Mary,  in  some  feeble  expression  of  her  unutterable  gratitude, 
came  and  poured  the  ointment  on  His  gracious  head,  thej 
should  have  so  little  consideration  either  for  her  or  for  theii 
Master,  that  they  could  only  condemn  it  as  a  wasteful  extra 
Taganoef  ^'To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  f  For  this  ointmeni 
*  Mark  zit.  4. 
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might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor." 
No!  let  us  not  be  unjust  towards  the  disciples.     In  Judas, 
this  was  merdj  the  hypocritical  expression  of  disappointed 
rapacity.     "This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor; 
but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag ;  *'  from  which 
he  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  embezzling  to 
«och  an  amount     Not  so  with  the  other  disciples.     No  bad 
or  sordid  feeling  mingled  with  their  censure ;  nor  probably 
would  the  thought  of  it  have  occurred  to  them  at  all,  but  for 
the  auggestion  of  the  traitor.     They  knew  the  benevolence 
of  their  Master's  heart,  and  how  considerate  He  was  for  the 
vanta  and  distresses  of  others ;  they  knew  how  little  He  cared 
even  for  the  comforts,  still  less  for  the  luxuries,  of  life  ;  and 
they  thought,  therefore,  that  Judas's  observation  was  only 
i^onable  and  right,  and  that  Mary  would  have  acted  tar 
luore  in  accordsmce  with  the  spirit  and  example  of  Jesus 
Himself,  whose  whole  life  was  a  ministry  of  mercy  to  the 
poor,  had  the  precious  balsam  been  sold  and  the  money  dis- 
tributed as  Judas  had  suggested.     They  thought  that  they 
understood  their  Master  better  than  she  did,  and  that  they 
were  only  entering  into  His  feelings  and  anticipating  His 
J^gment,  in  thus  condemning   as  extravagance  what  she 
^neant  as  devotion. 

And  plausible  enough  their  reasoning  may  at  first  sight 
^Kern.  Three  himdred  denarii  would  have  comforted  and 
cheered  many  a  poor  destitute  heart  j  whereas,  here,  they 
were  suddenly  dissipated  in  a  momentary  act  of  homage. 
Yea ;  but  there  is  often  a  lamentable  lack  of  wisdom  in  these 
QUTov  calculations  of  obvious  and  immediate  utility.  Had 
^uy  acted  as  the  disciples  would  have  had  her  act,  had  she 
•^  the  ointment  and  distributed  the  money  among  the 
ponr,  gome  would  no  doubt  have  been  directly  benefitted  at 
the  time ;  but  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  succeeding 
^  would  have  lost  immeaisurably  more  than  the  objects  of 
her  charity  would  have  gained.  For  how  many  thousand 
^Cttta  have  been  opened  by  the  touching  narrative  befiMO 
Qb)  How  many  thoiMMUod  thousand  times  three  hundred 
Vol.  XIV.  B  2 
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pence  have  been  given  to  the  poor  as  the  genuine  consequence 
of  this  act  of  devotion  ?  The  odour  of  her  ointment  filled 
the  house ;  but  the  odour  of  her  love  has  filled  the  world, 
and  multiplied  its  fragrance  by  spreading  its  inspiration. 

Had  she,  indeed,  in  humble  imitation  of  her  Lord's  bene- 
ficence, sold  the  spikenard  and  given  the  produce  to  the  poor^ 
she  would  doubtless  have  done  that  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  Him;  but  she  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
instincts  and  urgencies  of  her  own  heart.  To  do  good  to 
others  for  His  sake,  would  seem  a  very  different  thing  in  her 
eyes  from  doing  homage  to  Himself,  when  she  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  it.  And  it  is  to  Himself  personally^ 
to  Himself,  her  great  and  heavenly  Benefactor,  the  unction 
<^  whose  ineffable  wisdom  and  grace  had  filled  her  soul  with 
gladness,  that  the  instinct  of  her  new  heart  impels  her.  She 
reasons  not  about  consequences  ;  she  can  enter  into  no  cold 
calculations  of  comparative  utility  ;  she  thinks  only  of  Him ; 
she  can  think  only  of  Him  while  He  is  there,  and  she  can  do 
Him  reverence ;  and  to  Him,  therefore,  she  goes,  with  the 
costliest  offering  in  her  power,  and  pours  out  upon  His  head 
the  precious  spikenard — say,  rather,  pours  out  upon  Him  her 
heart,  her  heart  all  melted  with  its  own  fervors. 

And  in  this  light  our  Lord  Himself  regarded  her  conduct 
"  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman,"  He  said,  tenderly  shieldini; 
her  from  the  censoriousness  of  the  disciples.  More  positive 
and  immediate  good  she  might  perhaps  have  done  had  she 
thought  and  reasoned  as  you  think  and  reason ;  but  could 
she  have  more  feelingly  -testified  her  gratitude  and  devotion  1 
Why  disturb  her  with  your  ungenerous  objections,  when 
evidently  *'  she  hath  done  what  she  could"  for  the  emphatic 
expression  of  her  love  and  reverence  1  Even  were  she 
mistaken  in  offering  me  such  a  tiibute  of  affection,  it  were 
an  error  which  you  might  indulgently  regard.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  an  error.  In  thus  simply  obeying  what  you 
oondder  a  thoughtless  and  extravagant  impulse,  '^  she  hath 
mrought  a  good  work  upon  me.  For  the  poor,"  upon  whom 
jou  think  her  aoUcitude  more  wisely  bestowed,  '*  the  poor  ye 
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fcaye  always  with  you,"  and  to  their  necessities  you  can 
always  minister,  "  but  me  ye  have  not  alway."  My  absence 
JOQ  will  soon  be  called  to  lament ;  and,  indeed,  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  may  almost  look 
upon  myself  as  already  dead ;  and  upon  this  act  of  hers,  in 
poariog  the  ointment  on  my  body,  as  the  anointing  of  it  for 
mj  boriaL  Ah  I  There  is  more,  far  more,  in  such  a  genuine, 
oaniest  act  of  love,  however  unnecessary  and  extravagant  it 
maj  seem,  than  you  have  any  conception  of ;  and  "  verily, 
I  sajr  mito  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,"  and  throughout  the  whole  world  it  shall 
be  preached,  "  there  shall  also  thib,  which  this  woman  hath 
done  " — this  simple,  touching  act  of  devotion  to  me — be  ever- 
lastingly spoken  of  in  its  touching  connexion  with  my 
sufferiugs  and  death. 

^  In  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she 
W  it  for  my  biu-ial."  Not,  however,  that  our  Lord 
nieaot  that  she  was  aware  of  His  approaching  death,  and 
tbat  she  acted  thus  in  ceremonial  preparation  of  His  body  for 
interment :  but  only  that  in  effect  it  was  such  a  preparation, 
and  in  the  event  would  be  seen  to  be  so.  It  would  be  going 
^  far  to  understand  our  Lord's  language  in  this  strict  and 
literal  sense.  Some,  it  is  true,  there  are,  who  put  this 
ooDstruction  upon  it,  and  represent  her  as  deliberately  acting 
*ith  this  specific  intention.  "  Yes,"  says  a  divine  of  deserved 
celebrity,  "  this  day  is  already  in  the  reckoning  of  Mary's 
&ith,  the  day  of  His  burial  Her  grief  anticipates  the  hour 
of  mouming.  She  sees  the  sacrifice  already  offered ;  the 
victim  Ues  before  her ;  she  sees  it  already  pierced,  bleeding, 
^ !  She  pays  to  this  Jesus,  yet  living  and  speaking  to 
ker,  the  funereal  honours  which  she  had  reserved  for  His 
^elesa  remains.  So  lively  is  her  faith  ;  so  much  has  her 
pief  outstripped  time ;  so  deeply  has  she  entered  into  the 
taught  and  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ"*  But  surely,  this  is 
going  too  far.  This  is  allowing  the  imagination  to  run  away 
^th  the  judgment.  It  is  falling  into  the  very  common  error 
*  ViDet^  in  hii  diacourBe  on  "  Le  Vaae  de  Parfums." 
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of  attributing  to  the  disciples  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  and 
an  amount  of  knowledge,  which,  at  this  period,  they  were  very 
hr  from  possessing.  Love,  no  doubt,  is  apprehensive  and  far- 
sighted.  The  heart  often  sees  much  further  than  the  head. 
But  nothing  is  more  clear  than,  that,  notwithstanding  our 
Lord's  express  and  repeated  declarations  that  He  was  to 
suffer  and  to  die,  and  to  rise  fi-om  the  dead  the  third  day,  His 
disciples  did  not  understand  Him.  None  of  them  were  able 
to  receive  these  sayings.  True,  His  language  was  sufficiently 
intelligible  ;  but  how — if  He  was  really  to  be  crucified  and 
slain — how  was  He  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  Israel?  In  their 
view  the  two  things  were  totally  incompatible  ;  and  that  He 
could  really  mean  what  He  said,  seemed  to  them,  therefore^ 
impossible.  In  this  respect  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
Mary  from  the  rest.  His  apprehension  and  death  came  upon 
them  all  alike  with  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  surprise, 
fatal  to  every  hope  they  had  cherished  respecting  Him.  It 
was  not,  then,  in  the  anticipation  of  faith  that  she  acted  as 
she  did  :  it  was  not  because  she  was  aware  that  His  hour 
was  almost  come  ;  but  simply  because  she  loved,  and  was 
zealous  to  do  all  she  could  to  do  Him  honor.  It  was  her 
love,  eagerly  embracing  an  opportunity  of  expressing  itself, 
and  thus  unconsciously  doing  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than 
the  had  any  thovght  of  doing,  "  She  did  it  for  my  burial." — 
And  from  this  it  is,  as  it  strikes  me,  that  our  Lord's  vindi- 
cation of  her  derives  its  peculiar  force  and  instructiveness. 
There  was  a  certain  solemn  propriety  in  the  act,  totally 
unintentional  on  her  part :  but  because  it  was  done  tdt/i  tlie 
simple  desire  to  do  Him  honor.  He  graciously  accredits  liei' 
with  the  whole  of  it^  There  was  a  goodness  and  a  beauty  in 
the  deed  which  she  herself  had  never  designed  ;  but  because 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  motive  from  which  she  acted,  He 
accepts  it  just  as  if  she  had  been  aware  of  all  that  was  to 
happen  to  Him,  and  had  anointed  his  body  in  distinct 
anticipation  of  His  burial.  And  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle  does  He  represent  Himself  as  acting  in  the  day  of 
judgment.     "  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his 
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right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world : 
For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  driuk  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  s^all  the  righteous 
answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred, 
and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  1  When  saw 
we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  inl  or  naked,  and  clothed 
tliee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came 
onto  thee  1  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  dont  it  unto 
»*/"  They  had  no  thought  that  they  were  ministering  to 
Him,  when  ministering  to  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the 
afflicted ;  but  because  of  the  love  to  Him  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  He  accredits  them  with  a  beneficence  they  never 
designed,  and  astonishes  them  by  discovering  the  mighty 
amount  of  goodness  that  may  be  involved  in  one  simple  act 
of  genuine  Christian  love ;  and  how  far,  how  infinitely  far  it 
reaches,  even  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  prisoner  in  his 
dungeon,  up  to  Christ  upon  His  throne  ! 

"  Iq  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she 
did  it  for  my  burial.^*  Such,  then,  is  the  gracious  principle 
opon  which  He  acts  towards  every  one  that  loves  Him.  And 
what  stronger  encouragement  could  Ho  possibly  have  given 
^  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  love  and  beneficence  ?  Let 
but  the  thing  be  done  heartily  and  earnestly  from  simple 
lo?e  to  Him,  and  He  graciously  accredits  the  doer  of  it,  not 
Dterely  with  the  good  which  was  designed  to  be  its  immediate 
effect,  but  with  all  the  beneficent  results  that  follofw  in  tite  long 
^'wn  of  its  consequences.  A  good  work  wrought  for  Christ 
^  not  die  away  in  the  doing  of  it.  It  lives  on.  It  lives 
^&  in  its  influence  on  other  minds.  It  lives  on  in  every  good 
^bought  and  feeling,  and  desire,  which  directly,  or  indirectly, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  exciting.  It  lives  on  from  generation 
^  generation,  with  unspent  eneigy  and  wit^  immortal  life  » 
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and  the  doer  of  it  lives  in  it,  acting  still,  and  like  Abel, 
"  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  And  thus  Mary  is  pouring  out 
her  oiutment  still,  in  constant  endless  stream  ;  and  ever, 
as  it  still  flows  on,  it  wins  for  her  the  Master's  blessing. 
"  Slie  did  it  for  my  burial;'*  and  so,  to  the  very  last  result, 
He  will  accredit  her  with  all ! 

Ah,  and  it  is  an  awful  consideration,  that  the  like  immor- 
tality attaches  to  the  evil  that  we  do.  Even  though  it  should 
not  corrupt  others,  it  makes  the  doer  worse.  It  tends  to 
strengthen  and  inveterate  his  depravity.  But  sin  begets  sin  ; 
and  that  too  with  a  power  incalculably  prolific.  "  Dead 
works,"  as  the  apostle  calls  them,  from  the  result  in  which 
they  naturally  issue,  are  instinct  with  terrible,  with  inextin- 
guishable life  :  life  that  works  by  multiplying  death.  Evil 
words,  evil  deeds,  evil  example,  have  all  their  own  necessaiy 
and  pernicious  influences  ;  and  in  these  influences  the  man 
himself  lives  on  a  posthumous  life,  acting  where  he  is  not, 
acting  ages  after  death,  and  in  the  eye  of  God  connected 
with  them  even  to  their  very  last  results ;  connected  with 
them,  aye,  and  inculpated  in  them  too.  A  terrible  considera- 
tion for  every  man  !  A  terrible  thought,  but  an  incontro- 
vertible truth.  Just  as  in  a  good  work  wrought  upon 
Christ,  or  for  Christ,  there  is  involved  an  amount  of 
beneficence  absolutely  immeasurable,  and  known  only  to 
Him  who  sees  it  all ;  so  in  the  doings  of  an  evil  man,  in  the 
disastrous  efficacy  of  his  example  and  influence,  there  is 
an  amount  of  criminality  which  eternity  alone  can  declare, 
but  in  the  whole  of  which  he  is  implicated ;  and  not  more 
certainly  in  the  evil  which  he  has  consciously  committed, 
than  in  that  of  which  he  has  been  unintentionally  the  cause. 
How  many  a  man  ought  this  consideration  to  bring  to  a 
pause !  How  many  a  man  ought  it  to  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  to  lay  hold  there  of  the  means  which  God  hafi 
mercifully  provided  for  the  expiation  of  our  guilt,  and  to 
seek  there  that  new  heart,  and  that  right  spirit,  which  will 
lead  him  to  labor  as  zealously  for  Christ,  aa  he  has  hitherto 
lived  recklessly  against  Him. 
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Bat  looking  again  at  the  tezt^  let  us*  endeavor  to  enter 
practicaUjr  into  the  spirit  of  this  gracious  declaration,  and  to 
derive  from  it  that  stimulus  to  loving  activity  for  the  honor 
of  Christ,  which  it  is  designed  and  adapted  to  impart.  "  For 
in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did 
it  for  my  burial"  In  doing  what  she  could,  she  did  far  more 
than  ihe  thought  of  doing,  and  Jesus  accredited  her  udth  it  all. 
This  is  the  moral  we  are  anxious  to  impress. 

All  of  us,  then,  can  do  something.  However  limited  our 
means  or  ability,  all  of  us  can  do  something  ;  and  if  the  love 
of  CSirist  be  in  our  hearts,  something  we  cannot  but  do.  In- 
^ye  and  indifferent  we  cannot  be.  To  Himself — except  as 
He  graciously  identifies  Himself  with  all  who  need  help,  com- 
fort advice,  instruction — to  Himself  personally,  wo  can  do 
Qothing.  But  there  are  those  whom  He  condescends  to  call 
His  brethren,  and  to  whom  He  points  us  as  His  representsr 
tives;  and  a  good  work  done  unto  them.  He  regards  as  a 
good  work  wrought  upon  Himself.  In  the  very  humblest 
effort — ^honestly  and  heartily  made  for  His  sake — to  befriend 
the  destitute,  to  solace  the  wretched,  to  reclaim  the  vicious, 
to  strengthen  the  feeble,  to  instruct  the  ignorant — believe 
it!  there  is  a  virtue  and  a  value  with  which  we 
indeed  can  never  plume  ourselves,  but  which  He,  neverthe- 
less, will  generously  acknowledge  to  the  glory  of  His  grace. 
Only  do  what  you  can,  and  you  will  do  far  more  than  you 
think  of.  Comfort  but  one  heart,  lead  but  one  sinner  to  the 
Cross,  reclaim  but  one  lost  sheep  or  lamb,  instruct  but  one 
poor  child  believingly  to  name  the  name  of  Jesus,  teach  but 
one  of  these  little  ones  that  he  has  a  Saviour  in  Christ  and  a 
Father  in  God,  and  you  know  not  what  you  may  be  doing. 
You  know  not  how  many  you  may  be  benefitting  in  benefit- 
ting one.  Eternity  alone  can  tell  you,  and  then  you  will 
stand  astonished  at  the  result.  Your  loving  efforts  will  have 
^  immortal  operation  and  imperishable  consequences  ;  and 
^th  them  all,  you  will  be  graciously  identified  by  Him,  who 
*^  the  end  in  the  beginning,  and  the  effect  in  the  cause. 
'^  poor,  the  thoughtless,  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted,  you 
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have  always  with  ycra,  and  He  has  set  them  before  you  ^ 
representatives  of  Himself.  Let,  then,  the  love  of  Him  wh 
loved  us  ;  let  the  death  of  Him  who  died  for  us  ;  let  the  li  j 
of  Him  who  ever  liveth  for  us ';  let  these  constrain  you,  an. 
you  cannot  be  inactive.  Something  you  will  do  ;  and  yo 
will  do  it  heartily  and  earnestly,  as  unto  God,  and  not  a 
unto  men. 

Standing,  too,  as  we  do  on  the  threshold  of  another  yeai 
when  the  past,  with  its  grave  reflections,  and  the  future  wit! 
its  unknown  possibilities,  are  both  pressing  upon  the  soul 
these  considerations  seem  to  come  with  peculiar  solemnitj 
Another  year !  And  so  much  more  of  life  is  gone,  and  s 
much  less  remains !  So  much  less  of  ability,  and  influence 
and  gracious  opportunity — ^that  precious  balsam,  of  whicl 
though  bought  for  us  at  such  a  price,  we  are  for  the  mos 
part  so  unmindful.  How  much,  indeed,  has  been  indolent! 
Buffered  to  evaporate  or  run  to  waste  !  How  much  has  bee 
wantonly  lavished  on  objects,  far  other,  alas,  than  thos 
which  Christian  love  selects !  And  how  scanty  the  littl 
that  may  now  remain !  Whatever  the  residue,  to  Thee,  i 
Saviour,  be  it  all  devoted  !  Though  but  a  drop  be  left,  Thoi 
in  Thy  benignity,  wilt  not  repulse  the  penitential  love  tha 
offers  even  that. 

Milverton  Church,  J.  H.  Smith,  M.^ 

Leamingtox. 
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Abl«ezpontioiifl  of  the  Acra  or  the  Apobtler,  describing  tlie  manners,  customs, 
wi  locilMei  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
IvnoBixiB^  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  But 
tteftdiietioo  of  its  widcbt  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
Jotom  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
flfali  exQgrticsl  hel])s  within  our  reach  ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
Ntbeaed  archeological,  geogrsphicai,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
•viio;  vbjch  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  proeeas  of  the  study  of  ticriptttre, 
^  to  nraal  its  spiritual  results. 

Section  Fifth. — Acts  i.  15 — 26. 

'And  in  those  days  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and 
■id,  (the  number  of  names  together  were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty,) 
Hen  and  brethren,  this  scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas, 
vlneh  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus.  For  he  was  numbered  with 
o^  tod  had  obtained  part  of  this  ministry.  Now  this  m.in  purchased  a 
Ud  with  the  reward  of  iniquity;  and  falling  headlong,  be  burst 
Mimder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gashed  out.  And  it  was  known 
utto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem ;  insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in 
theff  proper  tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say,  The  field  of  blood.  For 
it  ii  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and 
lit  DO  man  dwell  therein :  and  his  bishoprick  let  another  take.  Where- 
fore of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the 
Utrd  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
^darned  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And  they  ap- 
pointed two,  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who  was  sumamed  Justua,  and 
JUtUuai.  And  they  prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the 
beartg  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  he 
IQ&7  take  part  of  this  minitstry  and  apostleship,  from  which  Judas  by 
^ivugreasion  f«ll,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  pLice.  And  they  gave 
^  their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias ;  and  he  was  numbered 
^  the  eleven  apostles.**— Acts  i  15—26. 

Subject  : — The  First  Ecclenastical  Meeting  for  Business, 

THIS  paragraph  chronicles  tho  First  Meetiug  of  the 
Christimn  Church  ever  held  for  the  transaction  of  mere 
The  meeting  was  held  ''  in  those  days/'  «.«.,  in 
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some  period  between  the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  day 
Pentecost.  Probably  it  took  place  on  the  very  eve  of  th 
ever-memorable  day,  when  "  suddenly  there  came  a  soui 
from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  &c.,  &c.  Tl 
verses  direct  our  attention  especially  to  the  nature  and  ord 
of  the  biisiness  transacted  at  this  First  Ecclesiastic 
Meeting. 

I.     The  nature  op  the  business.     Three  things  may  1 
predicated  concerning  this  business. 

First:  It  was  a  business  of  very  graxe  importance,  TI 
business  was  nothing  less  than  the  election  of  an  apostle- 
the  election  of  one  to  fill  the  post  which  Judas  desecrate 
and  deserted.  One,  to  use  the  language  of  Peter,  who  shou 
"  be  a  witness  toith  us  of  his  resurrection,''^  The  resurrecti( 
of  Christ  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Christian  system ;  it  pr 
supposes  His  life  and  death,  and  demonstrates  the  Divini 
of  His  nature  and  His  message.  Hence  it  was  evermore  t] 
salient  and  constant  theme  in  apostolic  preaching.  Of  f 
the  important  men  in  the  world,  none  so  important  as  tho 
who  could  bear  witness  to  this  fact  from  their  own  person 
observation  and  knowledge.  To  be  able  to  do  so,  constitut 
an  apostle.  The  fact  was  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  ai 
clashed  so  mightily  with  the  popular  prejudices,  that  no  one 
that  age  would  be  qualified  with  the  necessary  heroism  to  pt 
claim  it,  who  had  not  been  deeply  convinced  of  it  by  the  irresL 
ible  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  Hence  the  first  Christian  pi 
pagandists  were  apostles — witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrectio 
To  appoint  one  of  these  was  the  business  of  this  meeting. 

Secondly  :  It  was  a  business  in  which  tlie  assembled  Chur 
had  a  duty  to  fulfil,  A  hundred  and  twenty,  we  are  to] 
were  assembled  ou  this  occasion.  Whether  names  here 
synonymous  with  persons,  or  merely  implies  the  registrati* 
of  an  organization,  or  whether  the  hundred  and  twenty  is  us« 
as  a  sacred  number,  or  to  designate  a  definite  multitude, 
an  indefinite  crowd,  are  questions  that  have  been  raised  aa 
discussed  with  very  different  result&      We  see  no  reason 
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object  to  the  authorized  version  in  this  case,  and  we  take  the 
fords,  therefore,  as  they  stand — conveying  the  idea  that  there 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty  individuals  present.  Probably 
this  number  comprehended  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  and 
sbout  Jerusalem.  Now  each  individual  in  this  multitude, 
nude  and  female,  had  their  duty  to  fulfil  in  this  meeting. 
Thej  were  called  on  to  exercise  their  best  judgment,  and  to 
gire  their  conscientious  vote  in  the  election  of  candidates.  The 
candidates  were  set  up,  mark  you,  not  merely  by  the  existing 
apostlea,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples  assembled.  The 
appomtment  of  ministers  is  not  the  right  of  an  individual, 
hovever  distinguished  in  Church  or  state,  nor  of  a  community 
of  ministers,  but  of  the  assembled  Church* 

Thirdly :  It  was  a  husiTiess  which  the  assembled  Church  was 
tonpetent  to  discharge,  irrespectively^  of  external  society.  All 
the  power  for  business  was  in  the  room  that  contained  these 
handred  and  twenty.  They  sought  no  counsel  from  any 
Wy  of  men  external  to  themselves,  nor  would  they  have 
received  any  dictation  from  any  person  or  society  outside, 
Iwwever  dignified  their  authority.  The  power  of  a  Chiurch 
for  its  own  business  is  in  itself,  or  rather  in  its  Head.  It  is 
the  organ  of  Christ's  wilL  The  movements  of  a  true  Church 
&re  tiie  evolutions  of  Christ's  mind. 

11  The  order  of  the  business.  The  order  seems  to  be 
«  follows : — 

First :  Peter's  address.  "  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  disciples." — Peter! — He  had  once  grievously  fallen: 
hut  having  truly  repented  of  his  heinous  offence,  and  been 
restored  to  the  apostolate  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
Christ,  when  he  dined  with  Him  on  the  Galilean  shore  after 
His  resurrection — ^is  here,  with  renewed  and  heightened  zeal, 
the  leader  of  the  chosen  race.  With  his  wonted  boldness  he 
•tands  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  begins  his  speech. 
His  speech  oontwis — (1)  A  solemn  sketch  of  the  miserable 
inaa  who   had    onoe    occupied    the    vacant    post        He 
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reminds  them  of  Judas's  crime.  The  description  of  the  ma 
fearful  delinquency  is  remarkably  mild.  He  speaks  of  Ju< 
as  a  guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus  ;  referring,  undoubtedly, 
the  course  which  the  betrayer  took  in  the  garden  of  Gethi 
mane.  (John  xviii.  2 — 23.)  Probably,  Peter's  memory 
his  own  fall  was  too  vivid  to  allow  him  to  express  himself 
harsher  terms  of  Judas.  He  saw,  however,  in  the  betraj 
of  Judas,  the  fulfilment  or  illustration  of  an  old  scriptu: 
"  ThU  scripture  must  needs  have  been  fuljUled,  which  live  Hi 
Ghosty  by  the  mouth  of  David ^  spake  before  concerning  Juda 
The  passage  to  which  Peter  refers  is  generally  supposed 
be  that  recorded  in  Psalm  zli.  9.  We  believe  this  to  be 
mistake,  though  it  is  expressly  applied  to  Judas  by  o 
Saviour  : — "  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  1 
heel  against  me."  (John  xiiL  18.)  The  Psalm  referred  to 
that  quoted  in  the  20th  verse  : — "  For  it  is  written  in  t 
Book  of  Psalms."  (Psalm  Ixix.  25,  cix.  8.)  Peter,  in  quoting  t 
Psalms,  assumes  that  they  were  well  known  to  his  auditoi 
and  avows  that  they  were  the  utterances  of  the  Holy  Gho 
by  the  mouth  of  David.  He  does  not  say  that  any  scriptu 
predicting  such  a  fall  as  Judas,  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  b 
that  the  scripture  predicting  the  ruin  of  such  a  sinner  mv 
be  accomplished.     Punishment  mu^st  needs  follow  crime. 

He  reminds  them  of  the  office  which  Judas  once  be! 
''  He  was  numbered  vdth  us^  and  had  obtained  part  of  t) 
ministry  ;  "  i.e,,  he  helped  with  us  to  make  up  that  signi 
cant  and  sacred  number,  twelve,  which  is  now  broken  ai 
must  be  restored.  The  ministry  referred  to  was  that  of  tj 
aposUeship.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  terrible  en 
''Now  this  man  purchased  afield  with  the  reward  of  iniquity 
and  falling  headlong^  I^e  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  c 
Ms  howds  gushed  out,"  Matthew  says,  ^'the  chief  pries 
bought  with  the  money  the  potter^s  field,  to  bury  strange 
in."  There  is  no  contradiction,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Scriptiun 
■%  man  is  said  to  do  that  which  he  causes  or  occasions  to  I 
4one.  (Gen.  zlii.  38 ;  Bom«  xiv.  15^  Judas  was  the  meai 
^the  field  being  bought ;  he  fumished  the  money.     '^I'al 
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mff  headUmg:'  Matthew  says,  "  he  hanged  himself."  There 
is  no  contradiction  here  either.  Matthew  merely  relates  the 
act  of  suicide.  Peter,  in  his  speech — or,  if  you  will,  Luke,  in 
liislustory — states  what  occurred  to  the  suspended  body; 
that  it  fell  down  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Striking  retri- 
bution this,  that  the  very  plot  of  ground  which  he  bought 
with  the  price  of  blood,  was  to  be  strewn  with  his  mangled 
frame,  and  dyed  with  his  gore.  Physically,  he  went  to  his 
own  place.    The  accursed  body  fell  on  an  accursed  spot. 

The4errible  end  of  this  Judas  was  a  notorious  fact.  ^^  And  it 
wuhnown  unto  all  the  dtoelUrs  at  Jerusalem;  insomuch  as  (hat 
fM  is  called  in  their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama^  tJiat  is  to  say^ 
Tkejidd  of  blood  "  The  fact  that  the  body  of  the  betrayer 
vas  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  spot  which  he  had  purchased 
with  the  money  for  which  he  had  sold  the  Son  of  God  to  an 
excruciating  death,  had  a  significance  so  terrible  as  to  give  it 
a  wide  circulation,  and  make  the  spot  memorable  for  ever. 
*It  is  Aceldama^"  a  word  composed  of  two  Syro-Chaldaio 
words,  and  means  literally  "  The  field  of  blood."  His  speech 
it  made  up — (2)  Of  counsel  as  to  their  present  duty.  "  Where- 
Me  of  these  men  which  have  companiedvfith  us  all  the  time  thai 
^  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the 
^ism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day  thai  lu  was  taken  up  from 
^  mist  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resur- 
fteUon,"  In  his  direction  he  indicates  two  things.  (1)  The 
work  to  which  the  man  is  to  be  appointed ; — it  is  to' be  a  witness 
to  us  of  His  resurrection.  (2)  The  class  from  which  he  is  to  be 
appointed  ; — he  is  to  be  selected  from  *^  these  men  which  have 
companied  with  us,"  &c.  Probably  Peter  refers  to  the  seventy 
^iples.  (Luke  x.  1,  2.)  These  seventy,  Christ  Himself  had 
dispatched  on  a  missionary  tour  at  a  very  early  stage  of  His 
public  ministry,  soon  after  His  baptism  by  John.  Petei^s 
pnodple  was  liiis : — That  the  new  apostle  should  be  elected 
from  the  number  of  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  the 
SoQcf  Gody  their  Great  Master;  a  principle  this,  that  ought 
*V9  to  be  observed.  He  only  is  qualified  for  the  highest 
tfioe  in  the  Chiuch  whose  alliance  with  Christ  is  the  most 
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cordial  and  intimate.     "  Of  those  meuj*  dsc.     Yes ;  of  tlic 
men,  and  only  of  those. 

The  other  point  in  the  order  to  be  observed  is — 
Secondly :   The  nomination  of  two  from  which  the  choice  w 
to   he  made.      "And   they  appointed    two,   Joseph    call< 
Barsabas,  who  was  sumamed  Justus,  and  Matthias.     Tl 
word   "  appointed,*'   must  be  regarded  as  meaning  mere 
setting  up  as  candidates  ;  and  in  this  we  think  the  voice 
the  whole  Church  assembled  was  taken.  Two  of  the  best  m< 
were  selected  from  amongst  the  number  who  were  consider 
the  most  eligible  for  such  a  momentous  otfice.  There  seems 
have  been  perfect  unanimity  in  the  nomination  of  these  two 
candidates.     But  why  two  rather  than  any  larger  numbe 
Probably  the  claims  of  those  two  above  all  the  rest  were 
distinguishing  as  to  confine   them   to  that   number. 
The  other  point  in  the  order  to  be  observed  is — 
Thirdly  :   The  united  prayer  to  Iieaven  for  direction.     Afll 
the  nomination  you  have  this  prayer  : — "  Thou,  Lord,  whl* 
knowcst  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  t« 
thou  hast  chosen."     This  prayer  implies  (1)  A  recognitic 
of  Divine  omniscience.     "  Thou  knowest  the  hearts  of  e 
men ; "  a  deep  impression  of  God's  acquaintance  with  e 
hearts  is  essential  to  sincere  and  earnest  devotion.     Tb 
prayer  implies :     (2)  A  desire  to  have  their  choice  regulate 
by  the  Divine — "  show  whether   of  these   two   thou   has 
chosen."     As  if  they  had  said,  "  Thy  choice  shall  be  ours,  si 
desire  only  to  vote  for  him  whom  thou  hast  ordained  for  th 
office.   Thy  will  be  done."     This  is  the  spirit  of  all  tm 
prayer. 

The  other  point  in  order  to  be  observed  is — 
Foiu^hly  :  The  casting  of  lots  and  tlie  election  of  Matthia 
"  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upo 
Matthias,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles. 
Two  questions  start  for  discussion  here.  (1)  What  were  th 
lots?  The  expression  "  they  gave  forth  their  lots^''  does  no 
mean  the  same  as  the  expression,  "  They  gave  forth  thei 
wt€B;'^  the  lot  was  something  more  than  a  vote^  it  was  an  oL 
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method  of  reaching  a  decision.     According  to  Grotius,  they 
proceeded  thus :— "  Thej  put  their  lots  into  two  urns,  one 
of  which  contiined   the   names   of  Joseph   and   Matthias, 
and  the  other  a  blank,  and  the  word  apostle.     In  drawing 
these  out  of  the  urns,  the  blank  came  up  with  the  name  of 
Joseph,  and  the  lot  on  which  was  written  the  word  Apostle 
came  up  with  the  name  of  Matthias.     Thus  their  decision 
»as  reached  and  their  prayer  answered.     The  use  of  the  lot 
is  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  (Josh,  xviii.  1 — 10. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42.      Prov.  xvi.   33,  xviii.   18."*     Another 
^estion  started  is :  (2)  Who  gave  the  lots  ?     Did  the  whole 
assembly,  the  hundred  and  twenty,  or  did  the  eleven  apostles 
only?  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  a  certainty  on  this  point ; 
although  our  impression  is,  that  the  whole  were  engaged  in 
^t    Christianity  recognises  the  individual,  and  demands  his 
^ncy  in  all  that  concerns  its  interests 

Thus  ends  the  meeting.  Matthias  is  elected  to  take  the 
I^  of  Judas,  and  complete  the  apostolic  circle.  Twelve  was 
^▼cnerated  number.  As  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
tiietaibes  of  Israel,  were  twelve,  Jesus  had  chosen  twelve. 
"nMse  disciples  felt  that  they  were  not  complete  without  this 
Ouigic  Ueelve^  and  for  this  they  held  this  church-meeting,  and 
^ed  their  object  by  counsel,  prayer,  and  lots.  Though 
'udtt  is  gone,  his  place  is  tilled,  and  the  apostolite  number 
ia  complete. 


Yci, 


See  LiTermore. 
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<^txmB  ai  ^\iaxxQ\(t, 


Subject  : — Soul  Concentration. 

"This  one  thing  I  do."— Pha   iil   13. 

^-nalgsis  of  Sow^^B  *6«  S5i«  Sunbreb  anb  S^hirlg- fifth. 

TWO  thoughts  are  urged  upon  our  attention  ic 
context.  First :  Tliat  genuine  religion  is  coniucted 
the  most  earnest  activity  of  soul.  The  grace  of  heaven  mak 
one  holy,  irrespective  of  his  own  powers,  nor  does  it  supe 
the  necessity  of  fervid  action.  Holy  principles  arc 
dropped  into  the  mind,  as  seed  into  the  soil,  that  i 
grow  independent  of  the  mind's  agency.  But  they  coi 
the  result,  under  God,  of  deep  and  serious  thinking  upc 
truths  of  Holy  Writ.  A  holy  character  is  not  a  some 
that  comes  to  a  man  from  without,  but  that  which  is  pro( 
from  the  workings  of  his  powers  within.  And  this  acti\ 
not  the  lazy  activity  of  the  formalist,  or  the  drone,  bi 
activity  of  a  soul  on  fire.  The  activity  of  the  competi 
the  Olympic  race-course,  with  every  power  on  the  full  st 
intensely  anxious  to  be  the  first  at  the  goal  and  wi 
prize,  is  the  figure  which  is  employed  in  the  conte 
represent  the  activity  of  genuine  religion.  "  I  press,' 
Paul,  "  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  c 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  I  press;"  just  as  the  Gi 
racers  to  be  first  to  lay  hold  of  the  pole  or  post  which  m 
the  goal,  and  thus  win  the  prize.  Identify  not,  I  ei 
you,  genuine  religion  with  a  lounging,  sleepy  life, 
formal  and  mechanical  kind  of  activity.  A  genuinely  rel 
soul  is  a  soul  in  the  highest  earnestness,  with  every  ] 
on  the  stretch.  God  saves  man  by  earnest  work,  a 
earnest  work. 
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The  other  thought  which  the  context  urges  on  us  is— 
Secondly :  That  this  earnest  activity  is  directed  by  a  dominant 
prpoKofsotd.     "  This  one  thing  I  do."      The  one  master- 
piirpose  of  Paul's  soul  was  moral  perfection  of  character. 
His  grand  object  was  to  know  Christ  thoroughly,  and  the 
power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings, 
to  be  made  conformable  unto  His  death,  and  to  attain  to  a 
perfect  resurrection  of  being.     This,  as  yet,  he  says,  he  had 
not  reached — "  not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either 
were  abieady  perfect,"  &o.     The  master-passion  of  his  soul 
WW  desire  of  the  prize  of  perfection,  the  crown  of  holiness. 
Tiie  subject  of  the  text  is  soul-concentration,     ''  This  one  thing 
I  do."    We  shall  notice  the  nature  and  importance  of  soul- 
concentration. 

I  The  nature  op  soul-concentbation.  What  is  meant 
^^Jitl  In  order  to  guard  against  misconceptions,  it  may  be 
Decessaiy  to  mention  some  of  the  things  which  are  not 
Jacluded  in  it 

Rrst :  It  does  not  mean  absorption  of  soul  in  mere  pious 
^ffciica.  A  withdrawment  from  the  world,  a  retirement  into 
^  depths  of  solitude — ^there,  in  devout  and  mystic  quietism, 
to  meditate  and  pray,  analyze  our  emotions,  register  our 
fr^uoes  and  our  feelings,  and  become  the  victims  of  self- 
ooQsciousness — are  habits  of  life  foreign  to  true  soul-concen- 
tnition.  Paul,  who  worked  at  his  trade,  studied  the  questions 
ctfhisage,  mingled  with  his  contemporaries,  played  a  most 
^Te  part  in  the  drama  of  his  time,  and  felt  an  interest  in 
eveiything  that  concerned  his  race,  could  not  have  meant 
anything  like  this  monkish  isolation  from  the  world. 

Secondly :  It  does  not  mean  a  disregard  to  any  of  the  lawful 
^'^g^igements  and  innocent  amusements  of  life.  Theologians 
^ve  done  what  the  Bible  has  never  done — divided  the  field 
^  Qian*8  activity  into  two  departments,  the  secular  and  the 
^ifiliiud :  giving  the  idea  that  man  is  to  be  spiritual  here, 
ttd  aeoular  there,  whereas  in  all  things  he  should  be  spiritual, 
the  lecular  and  the  spiritual  in  man's  histoxy  here  are  as 
Vol.  xrr.  o  ^ 
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▼itally  connected  as  body  and  soul,  and  as  the  body 
obedient  to  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  the  secular  should 
made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  spiritual.  Relig 
should  be  business,  and  business,  religion.  In  the  marl 
in  the  workshop,  in  the  senate-house,  and  in  evciy  depi 
ment  of  activity,  man  is  as  truly  bound  to  worship  God  as 
is  in  the  temple.  Striking  a  bargain  is  as  solemn  a  th 
as  singing  a  psalm.  The  whole  of  life  should  be  a  walk  ^ 
God.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  are  to  disregard  iunoc 
amusements.  God  has  filled  the  world  with  elements  for  • 
gratification.  He  has  given  all  that  is  delicious  in  ta; 
sweet  in  odour,  beautiful  in  form,  melodious  in  sound, 
who  contemns  these  wonderful  provisions  of  God,  is  irreligic 

Thirdly  :  It  doe9  not  mean  the  engrossment  of  the  soul 
the  idea  of  its  own  happiness.  There  is  a  religion  wh 
absorbs  the  soul  in  the  one  great  wish  and  struggle 
heaven.  Every  wish,  every  effort,  every  prayer,  is  for 
own  happiness :  it  is  intensified  selfishness.  Paul  did 
mean  by  the  '^  one  thing"  his  own  salvation,  his  c 
happiness.  Not  he.  No  man  was  more  self-oblivious  tl 
he  ;  no  man  made  greater  sacrifices  for  others  than  he. 
who  said,  ^*  I  would  that  I  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,"  could  ne 
have  meant  by  the  ''  one  thing''  his  individual  happiu 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  "  one  thing  V  It  means,  in 
word — obedience  to  the  will  of  that  God  whom  he  loves 
premely,  as  manifested  especially  in  the  mission  of  that  Jesu 
whom  he  had  consecrated  his  entire  being.  The  first  quest 
he  asked  when  the  true  religion  seized  his  spirit,  was,  "  L< 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  1"  His  grand  desire  ever  af 
wards  was,  *'  whether  he  lived  to  live  unto  the  Lord ;  or  died 
die  unto  the  Lord  ;  whether  living  or  dying,  to  be  the  Lord 
Love  to  his  Lord  and  Master  was  the  dominant  passion 
his  soul,  the  all-Gontroliing  power  of  his  activities. 

This  one  thing — obedience  to  the  Divine  will — ^admita 
great  variety  of  action.  Nay,  this  onity  of  soul  ensv 
divendtj  of  labor.     The  controlling  disposition  of  a  c 
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gives  its  character  to  everything  he  does.  The  man  who  has 
the  artistic  uwpiration  looks  at  everything  artistically ;  the 
philosophic  spirit  treats  all  things  philosophically;  the 
mercenaiy  spirit  touches  all  things  with  a  sordid  hand.  He 
who  has  the  true  religious  spirit  does  everything  religiously  ; 
whatever  he  does,  whether  he  eat  or  drink,  he  does  all  to  ^e 
gioijofGod. 

II.  The  imfortancb  of  soul-concbntration.  First :  It  is 
emntial  to  farce  of  character.  Mind  is  like  light,  air,  water. 
Diffused,  it  is  comparatively  powerless;  compressed,  it 
is  mighty.  Condense  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  they 
^oald  bum  the  world ;  compress  the  air,  and  it  shall  rend 
the  mountains.  Steam,  spread  through  the  atmosphere,  is 
powerless — condense  it,  and  it  shall  drive  the  fleets  of  nations 
through  the  billows.  It  shall  drag  towns  on  the  railway, 
swift  as  the  winds.  So  with  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
Distracted  and  diffused  they  are  forceless ;  concentrated,  they 
thall  work  with  a  Lutheran  or  a  Pauline  energy.  There  are 
three  states  in  which  we  find  mind  in  this  world.  (1)  Unam- 
^^Urated,  There  are  thousands  of  souls,  in  every  neighbour- 
hood throughout  the  world,  who  have  no  one  definite  object  to 
^gross  their  heart ;  their  mental  powers  are  not  bound  up 
to  any  purpose ;  they  are  divided  and  are  powerless,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances.  There  is  an  awful  waste  of 
*Hil  in  this  world.  Soul-energy  is  going  off  like  steam  in  the 
*ir.  (2)  Wrongly  concentrated.  There  are  minds  here  set 
^pon  inferior  objects— minds  that  give  themselves  up  entirely 
to  some  one  inferior  thing — ^business,  politics,  literature, 
science.  Minds  set  even  upon  such  inferior  objects  get 
power.  The  man  who  sots  his  mind  entirely  on  business 
^^coomeB  wealthy ;  or  on  science — makes  brilliant  discoveries. 
It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  that  a  man  fails  to  obtain  the  object 
^  which  he  concentrates  his  entire  powers.  He  moves  on  like 
the  river  to  the  ocean ;  its  very  obstructions  lend  it  an 
opportunity  to  increase  its  momentum.  (3)  Rightly  eoncen- 
^'^M,    Soeh  18  the  concentration  which  Paul  displays ',  his 
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soul  was  concentrated  on  Christ,  and  to  do  His  will  was  I 
"  one  thing."  This  is  the  concentration  to  give  power.  T 
mind  set  on  €rod  is  in  vital  connexion  with  Omnipotence,  cli 
becomes  mighty  through  Grod. 

Secondly  :  It  is  essential  to  peace  of  mind.     The  mind  tti 
is  divided  among  mauy  objects  can  never  be  harmonious, 
is  oscillating  between  different  points.   Peace  of  mind  requir 
that  all  the  faculties  and  afTections  of  the  soul  flow  in  oi 
channel  towards  one  object,  and  that  that  object  be  in  agrc 
ment  with  our  dictates  of  right  and  oiu*  highest  aspiration 
God  alone  is  such  an  object     Conscience  will  approve 
concentration  on  no  other  object  but  Him,  and  He  alono 
equal  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  our  nature.    Only  the  so 
that  makes  God  the  centre  of  its  affections,  the  study  of 
thoughts,  the  law  of  its  activities,   is  happy.     They  h^ 
perfect  peace  whose  miuds  are  stayed  on  Him. 

In  conclusion — this  subject  furnishes  us  with  three  thinl 

First :  With  a  test  of  cliaracter.  What  is  our  one  objec? 
What  is  the  one  thiug  with  us  1  The  thing  that  takes  i 
most  of  our  thought,  heart  and  time.  If  God  is  not  t^ 
gi'eat  object  of  the  heart's  affections,  the  great  subject  of  tl 
mind's  thoughts,  the  great  law  of  life's  activities,  wc  »- 
destitute  of  the  true  religion. 

Secondly :  The  value  of  Christianity,  Our  hearts  ai 
naturally  divided ;  the  subjects  of  contrary  impulses  an 
influences.  What  can  unite  them?  Nothing  but  th 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  do  so ;  as 
fact,  nothing  else  has  ever  done  so.  This  is  the  power  fc 
the  purpose.  It  is  the  power  to  gather  up,  reconcile,  unit 
in  harmonious  operation,  all  the  divided  forces  of  oiur  natun 
The  subject  furnishes — 

Thirdly  :  A  n  explanation  for  practical  evils.  Want  ( 
power  is  an  evil.  Professors  of  religion  are  everywhei 
complaining  of  their  weakness ;  the  lack  of  strength  fo 
this  office  of  duty.  The  cause  of  this  moral  feeblenec 
is  the  schism  of  soul,  the  want  of  concentration.  Want  c 
peace  is  an  evil.     What  restless  dissatisfaction  there  is  eve 
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Mnongst  the  avowed  disciples  of  Christ  There  is  a  fickle, 
restless,  unhappy  state  of  soul.  The  cause  of  this  is — division 
of  heart  God  alone  can  so  centralize  these  divided  souls  of 
ouis  as  to  give  them  power  and  peace. 

Brothers,  this  imitj  of  soul  is  the  great  want.  We  live  in 
an  age  fraught  with  influences  to  divide  and  distract  the 
heart  The  pressing  duties  of  business,  the  growing  attraction 
of  literature  and  art,  the  fascinations  of  popular  amuse- 
loents,  the  engrossing  character  of  the  public  questions  that 
M«  springing  up  in  increased  number  every  day,  all  tend  to 
distract  the  soul  and  turn  it  aside  from  the  one  great  Object. 
Our  constant  prayer  should  be — "  Unite  our  hearts  to  fear 
Thy  name."  Our  constant  resolution  should  be — "  This  one 
thing  I  do." 


Subject  : — In  what  does  MarCs  Death  as  a  Sinner  consist  f 

"In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." — Qen.  ii  17 

^nalfifis  of  JoinUj  t^t  Sue  Snnbreb  anb  Stirij-siytjf.    . 

IttO  subject  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  death.  It  meets 
•If  us  in  every  walk  we  take,  in  every  circle  we  enter,  in 
every  book  we  read.  The  dark  thought  of  it  is  pressed  on 
onr  attention  every  day.  We  move  evermore  under  its 
shadow.  It  sets  our  whole  life  in  the  minor  key.  The  Bible 
teems  with  references  to  it  Every  sermon  rings  out  its 
dokfttl  echoes.  It  gives  a  sadness  to  our  religious  services, 
mkI  even  to  oiu:  festive  hours.  But  though  we  are  thus  familiar 
^thtt,  our  conceptions  of  its  essence  may  not  always  be  either 
fetinct  or  accurate.  To  the  question.  What  is  death  1  the 
wouuon  answer,  perhaps,  would  be,  The  dissolution  of  the 
Wy;  the  returning  of  the  organized  dust  back  to  its  ele- 
ttenta.  But  this  reply,  though  it  may  be  sufficient  to  describe 
tfce  death  of  irrational  creatures,  is  manifestly  inadequate 
fatty  to  express  the  death  of  man  as  a  sinner.      Man*8  death 
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as  a  sinner  is  something  more  than  the  returning  of  his  bo^3y 
to  dust,  and  the  departure  of  bis  soul  to  eternity.  The  dea^"*^ 
threatened  to  him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  sin,  in  the  Bil>  "^e, 
and  the  death  which  he  has  been  dying  ever  since  the  f^^^ 
is  something  more  than  this — something  far  more  solenc^^) 
and  more  terrible.  And  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  c  .  ^ 
attention    is  ; — That  man's   death  as  a  sinner  condsls  •* 

9omething  more  tlian  the  dissolution  of  his  body  and  ^^^ 
departure  of  his  soul  to  eternity.  Very  numerous  are  t  II*< 
considerations  which  might  be  brought  in  support  of  tfc::^" 
position.  I  must  confine  myself  entirely  at  present*  to  t^fc^ 
suggestions  furnished  in  the  text 

I.     The  emphasis  expressed  in  the  text.     "  Thou  sha-^* 
surely  die."     The  passage  is  regarded  by  most  acknowledge^ 
Biblical  critics  as  very  emphatic, — '*  Thou  shalt  surely  die-  ^ 
or,  as  it  reads  literally,  "  dying  tlwu  sJuiU  die,^*    The  language 
gives  to  me  rather  the  idea  of  intensity  than  certainty.     It 
seems  to  me  to  mean  this  : — Thy  death,  man,  in  case  thou 
sinnest,  shall  indeed  be  death ;  shall  be  a  far  more  terrible 
thing  than  the  death  of  those  creatures  that  thou  scest  ex- 
piring around  thee.     Two  thoughts  illustrate  this. 

First :  Deathy  as  a  dissolviion,  may  be  a  natural  event. 
Death  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  of  all  organized  bodies,  both 
vegetable  and  animal.  *'  All  flesh  is  grass."  Dust,  whatever 
forms  of  beauty,  strength,  or  majesty  it  may  take,  is  destined  to 
go  back  to  dust  again.  This  death  of  dissolution  is  evidently 
the  original  and  constitutional  law  of  all  corporeal  existence. 
Death  is  as  much  a  natural  part  of  the  world  as  birth  and 
growth.  God  created  whole  races  of  creatures^  such  as  the 
eagle,  the  \*ulture,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  to  live  on  the  life 
of  other  creatures,  and  only  on  their  life.  Their  very  exist- 
ence demands  death.  Death  is  the  condition  of  their  life. 
And  even  the  creatures  that  live  on  vegetables  and  water — 
since  every  blade  of  grass  teems  with  existence,  and  eveiy 
drop  of  water  is  a  universe  of  life — require  death  for  their 
existence.   In  truth,  the  ox  grazing  in  the  meadow,  the  sheep 
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feeding  on  the  hill-side,  on  the  mountain  crag,  and  even  the 
aangstere  of  the  grove  quenching  their  thirst  with  the  morning 
dev,  destroy  more  life  than  those  carnivorous  creatures  which, 
like  ihe  lion  and  the  tiger,  live  on  flesh  alone.    Geology  shows 
that  this  system  of  things  prevailed  long  ages  before  man  was 
created.     The   strata  of   the   earth,   formed    unnumbered 
^^  before  man  was  called  into  being,  are  crowded  with  the 
<^metmes  of  generations  of  creatures  that  have  long  ceased 
to  exist     As  all  organized  existences,  therefore,  ever  have 
^ed,  and  such  dissolution  seems  the  condition  of  life  through- 
out the  whole  system  of  things,  it  may  not  be  unreasunable 
to  infer  that  this  dissolution  would  have  taken  place  in  man 
€Ten  had  he  not  sinned.     It  may  be  said,  granting  that  man 
<»U8titutionally  has  this  tendency  to  dissolution,  would  not 
^  Creator  have  everlastingly  counteracted  this  tendency  in 
^  case  had  he  not  sinned  1      With  Him  all  things  are 


Secondly :  Sin  gives  this  dissolution  its  terrible  signijicanot. 
If  thott  sinnest^  dying  thou  shalt  die  ;  thy  death  shall  be  an 
*»fiil  reality.  What  are  the  things  that  sin  has  brought  to 
^th  that  give  it  this  alarming  significance  %  (1)  There  is 
^^i^ribU  myderiousnes.  There  is  something  in  mystery, 
▼ben  it  is  connected  with  those  subjects  in  which  we  have  a 
^tal  interest,  more  or  less  distressing.  The  mysterious 
<^ge  in  the  conduct  of  a  friend  ;  the  mysterious  heavings 
<rf  a  vessel  when  at  sea;  the  mysterious  sounds  that  fall  on 
*he  ear  of  the  traveller  on  a  strange  road  at  night ;  all  are 
Daore  or  less  distressing.  It  is  thus  with  death.  To  us  it  is 
*  great  mystery.  The  sensation^  connected  with  the  last 
bour,  and  the  issues  of  the  event,  are  all  folded  in  deepest 
mystery.  Though  millions  have  passed  through  it,  not  one 
^  returned  to  explain  to  their  survivors.  Every  man  miist 
«nter  the  dark  cloud  himself,  and  penetrate  the  mystery 
*lone.  Now,  had  man  not  sinned,  it  would  not,  we  trow, 
^▼e  been  thus.  Every  man  might  have  had  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  event ;  his  path  through  it,  and  the  scenes 
^'^To&d  it,  might  have  been  dear  and  attractive  to  his  vision. 
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(2)  Physical  mfferings.  As  a  rule  the  dissolution  of  man  i 
sinner  is  connected  with  great  pain.  It  is  true  that  mi 
die  without  suffering,  pass  awaj  without  a  pang,  but  thii 
an  exception.  We  all  think  of  death  in  connexion  ik 
strange  sufferings.  Now,  had  there  been  no  sin,  such  suf 
ings  would  not  have  existed.  Death  would  have  been  to  s 
only  as  a  beautiful  sleep — as  the  laying  aside  of  an  eart 
and  worn-out  vesture,  for  a  spiritual  and  an  eternal  one. 
Mental  frustration.  Few  things  are  more  painful  to  us  tl 
the  frustration  of  a  cherished  purpose,  the  wreck  of  a  pro. 
on  which  we  had  set  our  hearts.  Life  to  us,  indeed,  is  preci 
in  proportion  to  the  purposes  which  we  have  at  ^eart 
sin  gives  death  the  power  to  break  these.  Few  men,  if  i 
die  who  have  wrought  out  all  the  cherished  purposes  of  t 
soula  They  leave  their  works  unfinished.  The  shores  of  e^ 
man's  life  are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  cherished  plans.  ^. 
also  is  a  sore  distress.  Now,  had  there  been  no  sin,  it  would 
have  been  so.  Dissolution  would  not  have  come  until  man 
felt  that  he  had  finished  all  he  had  to  do,  or  wished  to  do 
this  earth.  As  the  merchant,  having  realized  his  c 
mercial  plans,  withdraws  from  the  hum  of  the  city  and 
bustle  of  trade  to  a  mansion  surrounded  by  nature  in 
loveliest  aspects — man,  in  death,  would  have  left  this  w 
for  a  higher  scene.  (4)  Social  disruptions.  Here  we 
linked  together  by  social  ties.  Where  there  is  a  marriag 
souls,  the  twain  are  one.  The  mother  lives  in  her  sweet  b 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  father  in  his  toilings  is  drawn  i 
love  to  those  he  calls  his  own.  There  are  others  for  w' 
we  would  die.  Now  sin  gives  dissolution  the  powa 
violate  all  these  attachments,  to  rupture  all  these  tender 
The  thought  of  the  babe  she  leaves  behind,  gives  an  a 
agony  to  the  mother  on  her  dying  couch.  To  leave  t 
we  love  on  earth,  and  go  alone  to  the  grave  and  to  etemil 
this  is  a  distress.  Had  man  not  sinned,  his  death  might 
have  been  thus.  (5)  Moral  forebodings.  There  are 
suspicions  that  are  awfully  painful  in  connexion  with  d( 
One  suspicion  is,  that  there  may  not  be  any  future  existc 
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tkt  death  is  the  eternal  end  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  should 
tliere  be  a  future  life,  it  may  be  an  existence  of  darkness 
and  misery  without  end.  These  suspicions  are  connected 
vitfa  sin.  Had  there  been  no  sin,  man  would  have  had  no 
doubt  whatever,  not  only  as  to  a  future  life,  but  as  to  a 
fatnre  life  of  blessedness.  He  would  have  known  that  to  die 
was  to  enter  into  a  higher  life  of  unending  blessedness.  Now, 
if  8Qch  things  as  these  are  brought  by  sin  into  connexion 
witii  man's  dissolution,  we  can  appreciate  in  some  measure 
the  emphasis  of  the  text — di/ing,  tlwu  shalt  die  ;  thy  death 
shall  be  a  terrible  reality. 

Another  suggestion  furnished  by  the  text,  which  goes  to 
ahow  that  man's  death  as  a  sinner  consists,  either  in  something 
inore  than  dissolution  of  his  body,  or  the  departure  of  his 
sonl  to  eternity,  is 


IL  The  tibcb  specified  in  the  text.  "In  the  day." 
There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  taking  "  the  day  "  in  a 
%anitive  sense.  There  is  nothing  whatever  metaphoric  in 
the  language.  "  The  day  "  means  literally  the  day.  Now, 
tf  the  death  meant  mere  dissolution  of  the  body,  or  the  de- 
parture of  the  soul,  God  did  not  fulfil  His  vord.  Adam  did 
eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  in  the  sense  of  dissolution  he 
did  not  die.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eight  hundred  years. 
He  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  the  head  of  an 
hnmenae  and  ever-multiplying  race.  Had  death  here  meant 
were  dissolution,  and  had  the  Divine  threat  been  fulfilled  on 
the  cnmmigRion  of  the  sin,  there  never  would  have  been  but 
^  man.  it  would  have  been  a  fact  that  he  lived,  that  he 
Buuied,  that  he  died,  and  that  would  have  been  the  sum  of 
aQ  human  history.  To  hold  that  death  here  means  mere 
^•dution  of  the  body,  is  to  imply  that  God  disregarded  His 
<^  word  in  this  case  ;  for  Adam  did  sin,  and  he  died  not  on 
^  day.  But  if  you  take  the  word  "  death  "  as  meaning  a 
speciality — a  something  over  and  above  dissolution,  some 
^kments  that  the  sin  would  bring  to  it,  giving  it  a  new  signi- 
^ce  and  a  terrible  reality — then  the  fact  harmonizes  with 
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the  truth  of  God.  Adam  did  die  the  day  he  sinned.  Sua 
a  change  took  place,  not  merely  in  his  physical  condition 
but  in  his  mind  and  heart — so  much  remorse  and  fore 
boding,  so  many  dark  thoughts  about  his  dissolution — thai 
he  died ;  his  innooency  died,  his  hopes  died,  his  peace  died 
The  word  "death,"  then,  I  take,  when  used  in  connexioi 
with  sinful  men,  as  meaning  not  merely  ph3rsical  dissolution, 
but  meaning  curse,  misery,  vjretchedness,  «fec.  Thus  w« 
might  read,  as  one  remarks,  **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  be  cursed^  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  tbe  curse  by  sin,"  <kc.  This  view  of  the 
subject  serves  several  important  purposes. 

First :  Serves  to  reconcile  science  and  revelation  on  th 
subject  Science  shows  that  death  reigned  in  the  world  befor 
man  was  created ;  that  man,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature 
is  doomed  to  dissolution  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  death  mean 
merely  physical  death,  it  is  not  true  that  death  came  as  th 
consequence  of  sin,  and  thus  revelation  is  contradicted  whicl 
teaches  that  "  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  atf 
death  by  sin."  But  take  the  word  "  death"  as  meaning,  whei 
applied  to  the  sinner,  all  that  we  have  said  as  associate 
with  it — as  meaning,  in  one  word,  "curse" — and  scienfl 
and  revelation  are  one  on  the  subject  This  vie 
serves — 

Secondly  :  To  explain  many  ambiguous  passages.  Such,  fi 
instance,  as  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  If  death  the' 
meant  only  physical  dissolution,  the  wages  are  both  inadequai 
and,  generally,  very  tardily  paid.  Again  : — "  To  be  carnal 
minded  is  death."  All  ungodly  men  are  carnally  minde 
and  there  is  not  physical  death  in  that  state  of  min 
Again  : — We  read  that  "  Christ  hath  abolished  death,"  I 
Now  if  death,  in  these  cases,  means  physical  dissolutio 
there  is  scarcely  truth  in  it,  for  that  goes  on.  Men  die 
regularly  since  His  advent,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  as  th 
did  before.  Death  is  as  great  a  conqueror  as  e^ 
But  if  it  mean  curse,  or  misery,  then  it  is  true  that  Chr 
hath  destroyed  and  abolished  all  that  in  the  experience 
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flk  disciples.     The  fear  is  removed,  the  sting  is  gone.     This 

fiew  serves  to  show — 

Thirdlj :  The  value  of  tlie  Gospel.  The  Gospel  takes  away 
fiom  those  that  receive  it,  all  that  is  terrible  in  physical 
disnlatioiL  It  not  only  assures  its  disciples  that  death  is 
not  the  end  of  existence,  but  only  a  transition  in  its  mode, 
and  that  there  is  a  futiu^  life  of  blessedness,  but  it  gives  the 
de%btful  assurance  that  that  future  blessedness  is  for  them. 
Heaoe  they  come  to  hail  death  as  a  friend,  rather  than  dread 
liim  as  an  enemy.  They  know  that  when  *'  the  earthly  house 
iidissolved,"  ko.  They  feel,  as  Milton  has  it,  that  then  death 
villonly  be 

''  A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life." 


Subject  : — Spiritual  Beauty. 

''The  beauty  of  the  Lord.** — Psalm  zc.  17. 

^wdnvB  of  ISomxIi;  t^e  JStf  Sitnbit')  anb  S^iiin-rtbent^. 

THE  beauty  here  referred  to  is  not  the  beauty  of  God 
in  Himself  but  the  beauty  of  God  in  and  upon 
Hii  people.  It  resembles  the  beauty  of  the  starry  sky 
nfleeted  in  the  placid  lake,  the  beauty  of  the  sun  mirrored 
i>  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning,  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow 
OD  the  dark  ground  of  the  sky,  the  beauty  of  the  moon 
<!Mh6d  in  the  mild  splendor  of  the  sun.  It  is  "  the  beauty 
of  the  Loird  our  God  upon  tu." 

L  This  beauty  is  yabikd.  It  is  the  beauty  of  faith  as 
Mm  in  Abraham,  the  beauty  of  patience  as  seen  in  Job,  the 
^iQBQtj  of  purity  as  seen  in  Joseph,  the  beauty  of  meekness 
It*  Mt  ia  Moses,  the  beauty  of  boldness  as  seen  in  Elijah, 
the  \mmtj  cf  thankfolness  as  seen  in  David,  the  beauty  of 
*iTithfrinim  as  leen  in  Daniel,  the  beauty  of  earnestness  as 
MikPtad,  the  bsauty  of  krve  as  seen  in  John,  the  beauty 
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of  them  all  as  seen  in  Jesus.  This  beauty,  therefore,  is  manj 
tinted,  richly  varied. 

II.  This  beauty  is  growing.  Its  growth  is  like  the  growtl 
of  com:  first  the  blade, then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  th 
ear ; — it  is  like  the  growth  of  trees,  first  the  seedling,  thei 
ihe  young  tree  fenced  round,  then  the  large  tree  full; 
developed,  with  its  beautiful  arch  reflecting  perfectly  tb 
great  arch  of  the  majestic  sky  overhead.  It  resembles  th 
progress  of  light;  first  the  twilight,  then  the  silver  dawi 
gradually  growing  into  the  golden  splendors  of  noon.  Faitli 
humility,  patience,  gentleness,  meekness,  love,  are  sonn 
of  the  features  of  this  beauty ;  and  these,  in  the  mode 
Christian,  shine  like  the  sun  "  with  growing  brightness." 

III.  This  beauty  is  unfading.  Earthly  beauty  grov 
until  it  reaches  full  bloom,  and  then  it  begins  to  fade.  Bu 
not  so  with  the  beauty  of  God.  It  grows  brighter  and  brighte 
for  ever  and  ever.  Just  as  the  sun  sets  in  hues  more  golde 
than  those  in  which  he  rises,  so  the  man  who  leaves  th 
world,  with  the  beauty  of  God  upon  him,  leaves  it  loveli( 
than  when  he  first  entered  it  For  that  beauty  is  ever  groi 
ing  and  never  fading.  It  is  a  beauty  that  shall  defy  all  tl 
ravages  of  time,  care,  disease,  and  death.  Time  cannot  wri 
its  wrinkles ;  care  cannot  plough  its  furrows  ;  disease  cannt 
impress  its  marks  upon  any  of  the  features  of  this  beautj 
death  cannot  breathe  upon  its  fadeless  bloom. 

IV.  This  beauty  is  attracting.  Josephus  informs  i 
that  the  babe,  Moses,  was  so  remarkable  for  beauty,  that  " 
happened  frequently  that  those  that  met  him,  as  he  was  ca 
ried  along  the  road,  were  obliged  to  turn  again  upon  seeii 
the  child ;  that  they  left  what  they  were  about  and  stoc 
still  a  great  while  to  look  on  him."  Thus  the  perfect  beaul 
of  childhood  is  attracting,  and  in  this  it  is  a  lovely  symb 
of  spiritual  beauty.  The  beauty  of  God  upon  the  primitii 
Church  drew  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  toward  her^,  and  force 
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from  them  the  exclamation,  "  Behold  these  Christians,  how 
thej  love  one  another."  The  beauty  of  God  upon  thd  dis- 
ciples caused  the  people  around  to  wonder,  and  take  "  know- 
ledge of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  The  beauty 
of  God  upon  Peter  and  the  rest,  attracted  to  "  the  king  of 
beauty,"  three  thousand  souls  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
bcaotj  of  God  upon  the  members  of  the  Church,  has  been 
drawing  and  assimilating  men  of  all  tribes  and  all  ages.  And 
in  proportion  as  her  members  have  this  beauty  upon  them, 
are  they  successful  in  making  others  lovely.  Our  daily  prayer 
tlierefore,  should  be,  "God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us ; 
and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us ;  that  thy  wAy  may  be 
bown  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations. 
Ut  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  our  God,  be  upon  us  :  and  esta- 
blish thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  thou  it." 

V.  This  beauty  is  UNCONsaous.  Whilst  salvation  to  the 
bdieYing  sinner  is  generally  a  reality  of  consciousness,  the 
beauty  that  results  from  salvation,  when  perfect,  may  be 
<Je8ignated  an  unconscious  beauty.  The  soul  of  man,  invested 
^th  the  beauty  of  God  in  perfection,  is  unconscious  both  of 
^  existence  of  that  beauty  and  the  admiration  it  excites  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  gaze  upon  it  A  dutiful  daughter, 
fet  08  suppose,  watches  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  mother. 
She  anticipates  her  every  wish,  meets  her  every  want ;  she 
serves  her  by  day  and  by  night,  till  the  fire  has  left  her  eye, 
find  the  bloom  gone  from  her  cheek.  She  would  not  take  a 
^^M^e,  and  leave  her  sick  mother.  How  beautiful  she  is, 
^t  she  does  not  know  it.  She  is  too  absorbed,  too  beautiful, 
to  be  conscious  either  of  its  existence,  or  the  admiration  it 
«^tc8  in  those  who  behold  it.  So  it  is  with  spiritual  beauty, 
ft  is  laid  that  Moses,  when  he  came  down  from  the  moimt 
of  communion,  **tnstnot  that  his  face  shone."  And  we  have 
ittHattheVs  description  of  the  last  judgment  a  revelation, 
Ott  tlie  one  band  of  unconscious  spiritual  deformity,  and  a 
^iiuulestatioii,  on  the  other,  of  unconscious  spiritual  beauty. 


"Then  shull  the  Kiii^    say  unto  theiu  ou  his  right  haiitL, 
Como,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  preparcdl 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  for  I  was  an  hua- 
gred,  and  yo  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye        i 
clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  yo  visited  mo  :  I  was  in  prisoDy        j 
and  ye  came  unto  me.   Tiien  shall  the  righteous  answer  hioo,        \ 
saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  t  or 
thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  1   When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger, 
and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  1   Or  when  saw 
we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee  1     And  th« 
King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  theie 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."      Thus,  their  lives 
were  beautiful,  their  faces  shining  in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  when 
tliey  were  all  unconscious  of  it.     Thus,  like  the  beauty  of 
stars  and  rainbows,  and  flowers,  and  birds,  and  children,  the 
beauty  of  God  upon  ils,  not  in  crescent  fragments,  but  in  fuU- 
orbed  splendor,  is  invariably  unconscious,  until  revealed  ^ 
lis  by  those  who  gaze  upon  it. 

VI.     This  beauty  is  rare.     It  is  rare  as  a  few  flo^iT*''* 
amid  a  garden  of  weeds ;  rare  as  a  few  pebbles  gleaming      ^ 
out  of  an  ocean  of  sand  ;  rare  as  a  few  star  clusters  shin.  ^^ 
on  the  dark  breast  of  night    It  is  rare  and  yet  free,  rare  t^  ^ 
yet  attainable.  Oh,  it  is  wonderful  that  this  beauty  should^ 
so  uncommon  when  it  is  so  free  !    It  is  universally  attainat^^*^ 
for  "  it  is  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."     Fell-    °^ 
immortal !  "  only  believe,"  and  you  shall  have  the  soul  a^    ° 
hoe  of  an  angel,  you  shall  have  a  spirit  and  a  counteiuii::^^^ 
beaming  with  intelligence,  beaming  with  purity,  heaJoJS^^ 
with  love,  and  beaming  with  joy. 

John  Duhi^C^" 
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: — The  Good  Man's  Present  and  Future  House. 

now  that  if  oar  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
have  a  building  of  Ood,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
heaveo.  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be 
with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven :  if  so  be  that  being 
ill  not  be  found  naked  For  wo  that  are  in  this  tabernacle 
3g  burdened :  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
that  mortility  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Now  he 
ught  lis  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  Qod,  who  also  bath  given 
xnest  of  the  Spirit." — 2  Cor.  v.  1 — 6. 

stj  of  Somilj^  i\t  iSic  S°n^t^  RR^  fi^^fi-txg^tfr- 

is  it  for  Christians  sometimes,  to  survey  their 
Bnt  and  their  future  habitation.  The  survey 
\m  from  becoming  weary  in  well-doing,  and  even 

more  diligent  in  their  labor  of  love ;  yea,  it 
em  up  under  troubles,  raise  them  above  the  in- 
mporal  things,  and  fill  their  minds  while  living 
ith  the  most  joyful  and  glorious  anticipations. 

looD  Man's  present  house.  It  is  his  physical 
'he  mind  occupies  the  body.  Holy  Writ  often 
le  body  as  the  soul's  residence  "How  much 
n  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foun- 
ihe  dust,  which  are  crushed  before  the  moth  1 " 
f  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble, 
ng  men  shsJl  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders 
3  they  are  few,  and  those  that  look  out  of  the 

darkened,  and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
le  figurative  expressions  in  these  passages  refer 
n  frame. 

?  M  eai-ifdy.  It  is  formed  from  the  earth, 
16  spirit,  its  tenant,  down  to  the  earth.  From 
;umiDg  to  the  earth,  we  see  that  it  is  composed 

material  By  the  inclination  we  feel  to  the 
«e,  we  perceive  that  our  body  draws  our  spirit 
>liinary  objects.     "And  the  Lord  God  formed 

B 
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man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrij 
the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  "  Mj 
soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust :  quicken  thou  me  according  t< 
thy  word." 

This  house  is  moveable.  To  a  tabernacle  it  is  com- 
pared. A  tent  is  moveable,  temporary,  and  can  be  easily 
taken  down.  For  these  reasons  the  body  is  so  desig- 
nated. How  quickly  it  can  be  removed  !  What  a  little 
while  it  lasts  !  0,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  wholly  laid 
aside  !  **  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  taber- 
nacle, to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance ;  know- 
ing that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me." 

This  hotue  is  decaying,  "  For  we  know,  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens."  The  term  "dissolve,"  means  properly 
to  dis-unite  the  parts  of  anything.  As  applied  to  a  build- 
ing, it  denotes  throwing  down  or  destroying.  When  used, 
as  here,  in  reference  to  the  body,  it  signifies  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  in  the  grave.  The  human  frame  gradually  growJ 
old,  decomposes,  and  returns  to  earth. 

This  house  is  exposed.  It  is  situated  in  a  locality  when 
it  is  liable  to  the  ravages  of  time,  the  rough  use  of  loiif 
and  wearisome  toils,  the  injurious  effects  of  sinful  indul 
gences,  the  assaults  of  the  wicked,  the  fierce  winds  o 
disease,  the  sudden  and  destructive  shocks  of  accidents,  an 
the  spoiling  hand  of  death.  Indeed,  such  is  its  exposure,  th 
wonder  is  that  it  can  stand  in  any  instance  for  seventy  o 
eighty  years. 

This  liouse  is  inconvenient.  "For  we  that  are  in  thi 
tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened."  How  much  of  ou 
attention  it  requires  in  order  to  ensure  its  preservation 
What  a  continual  demand  does  it  make  on  our  energic 
for  its  daily  support  1  "  All  the  labor  of  man  is  for  hi 
mouth,  and  yet  the  appetite  is  not  filled."  It  needs  dail 
cleansing,  daily  repairs,  and  daily  protection.     Then  whs 
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'^mhle  it  <rivc3  us  when  out  of  repair !  How  exceed iugly 
iistrmid  we  arc  on  its  being  struck  by  any  distemper, 
asualitj,  or  destruction !  Who  that  thinks  of  its  wants  and 
liabilities  can  help  feeling  that  it  is  burdensome.  Something 
It  u  always  wanting.  For  it  we  have  never  done  working. 
Often  is  it  giving  us  extreme  anxiety,  putting  us  to  consider- 
able expense,  or  causing  us  severe  paiii. 

Thit  liou^  is  iaftrior.  Paul  desired  a  betUr,  that  is,  a 
suitable  habitation.  He  longed  iur  the  period  when  his 
vile  body  should  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body. 
Tbig  desire  was  less  or  more  experienced  by  the  saints  of 
'>li  Nor  would  any  of  them  be  satisfied  till  the  corruptible 
sbould  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  should  have 
given  place  to  immortality.  Yes ;  and  no  person  who  shall 
obtam  a  good  hope  of  dwelling  in  a  far  superior  residence  to 
tbat  which  he  now  occupies,  will  be  wishful  to  stay  in  his 
pi^nent  abode,  but  be  solicitous  to  inhabit  the  future  one. 
'^  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven." 

n.  The  Good  Man's  future  house.  TIu  winVi  future 
^'^ing  will  be  tJu  resurrection  body,  "  We  have  a  building 
^  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
beaTeni**  The  redeemed  soul's  final  domicile  will  be  the 
^J  tenement  in  its  changed  and  beautified  condition.  You 
bave  an  exquisite  description  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Gaol's  First  Epistle  to  the  C!orinthians.  It  is  there  shown 
tbat  the  natural,  weak,  corruptible,  and  dishonored  body 
^^xwted  in  the  tomb,  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual,  strong, 
"«»miptible,  and  glorified  body.  The  godly  man's  future 
dwelling  will  be  the  very  opposite  of  his  present  one.  Doubt- 
leas  it  will  be  in  every  respect  more  in  keeping  with  his 
Wewi  and  feelings,  and  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  his  im- 
«w>rtal^irit 

^  aoant'j  future  building  will  be  super-human.  It  is  a 
'*  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands."  Jehovah 
^  be  the  aichitect  of  this  future  abode.       Assuredly, 
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it  will  be  not  at  all  reared  by  human  hands,  but  be  wholl 
constructed  by  the  Great  Master- Builder.  Though  boil 
by  the  Almighty,  the  Christian's  present  house  has  muc 
about  it  which  b  temporary,  frail,  and  easily  removed,  as 
made  by  the  hands  of  man.  His  future  one  will  be  permanen 
fixed,  and  undecaying,  as  if  erected  by  the  Lord.  The  forme 
although  raised  by  the  everlasting  Creator,  has  much  aboi 
it  which  partakes  of  the  construction  of  a  feeble  creature.  I 
decays  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  some  poor  mortal,  instea 
of  the  immutable  Being.  The  latter,  which  shall  1^ 
firamed  thoroughly  by  the  Highest,  will  be  durable  an 
glorious,  and  consequently  more  in  harmony  with  th 
imchangeableness  and  excellence  of  our  adorable  Maker. 

The  iaint's  future  building  urill  be  eternal,      "  We  hare 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  i 
the  heavens."     The  body  the  believer  shall  ultimately  hav' 
will  be   immortal.       It    will    never    be    taken    down  t 
death  ;  but  will  live  on  for  ever  and  ever.     Never  shall 
crumble  to  dust  as  the  present  one  does.     While  time  leavt 
its  traces  on  the  body  which  now  is,  eternity  will  leave  i 
trace  on  that  body  which  shall  be.     No;  it   will  endn: 
through  endless  ages  in  all  its  original  stability  and  beaut 
It  will  know  no  decay  and  no  dilapidation.     Not  a  chao 
will  ever  pass  upon  it  calculated  to  weaken  its  strength, 
to  efface  its  stateliness.     Its  power  and  loveliness  will 
alike  perpetuaL 

The  min^s  future  building  will  be  unexpoBed,  Its  site  i^ 
be  "  in  the  heavens."  Ever  will  it  abide  within  the  gated 
the  celestial  city.  It  is  not  to  be  situated  on  the  earth,  ^ 
in  heaven  ;  not  in  a  changing,  decaying  world,  but  ia 
ever  bright  and  beautiful  country.  In  the  heavens  tb 
will  be  no  hurtful  lusts  to  weaken  and  efface  it ;  no  businefi 
calculated  to  mar  its  strength  and  beauty ;  no  changei 
act  upon  it  to  its  injury ;  no  rueful  blasts  of  disease 
impair  it ;  no  earthquakes  of  Divine  wrath  to  shake 
foundation;  no  thief  to  bi*eak  in  to  plunder  it  of  its  treasur 
no  destroyer  to  throw  it  into  niina.      It  shall  be  pku 
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where  all  will  contribute  to  its  constant  preservation  and 

ioemsiog  adoroment 
T^  9cdaf 8  future  building  ie  aUractive,     "  For  we  that  are 

in  tbu  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened :  not  for  that 

wewoald  lie  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality 
might  be  swallowed  up  of  life."  Paul  craved  the  spiritual 
Mj  or  housa  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  While  at  home  in 
tbe  bodj,  he  knew  that  he  was  absent  from  the  Lord.  When 
abeent  frum  the  body  and  in  his  spiritual  building,  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  in  his  Lord's  immediate  presence.  Similar 
was  the  feeling  of  the  believers  of  his  day.  Nor  do  saints  in  our 
%  feel  otherwise.  Hence  the  godly  in  every  age  have,  like 
the  apostle,  longed  for  the  "  house  not  made  with  hands." 

The KtinV 8 fiUure  building  he  is  prepared  for,  "Now  he 
that  hath  wroxight  us  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God."  Jehovah 
panioaa  and  accepts  the  saiuts,  and  enlightens  and  renovates 
their  nature,  and  thus  renders  their  souls  meet  for  their 
f^^tive  future  glorified  bodies.  Their  justification  and 
"*nctification — the  requisite  preparation — the  Almighty  effects 
<n  the  ground  of  Christ's  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  by  bring- 
^  them  to  rest  solely  on  Jesus,  the  atoning  Lamb,  for  His 
jottifjing  and  sanctifying  grace.  Everyone  that  wishes  to  pos- 
^  the  building  of  God,  must  be  meetened  for  it ;  and  there 
is  no  way  of  securing  the  necessary  meetness  but  by  peni- 
^utially  and  believingly  yielding  himself  up  to  the  Father 
^agh  Jesus  Christ 

The  tainCi  future  building  he  lias  Hie  assurance  of  "  Who 
^  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit"  God  gives 
^e  believer  the  pledge  that  it  shall  be  his.  He  sends  forth 
^  Holy  Ghost  to  witness  with  the  believer's  spirit,  that  he 
thaU  finally  have  the  bettor  body.  This,  the  sacred  Spirit 
^  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  giving  the  Christian  a  sense 
^the  Divine  favor,  and  by  enabling  him  to  behave  in  such 
a  miQoer  m  to  show  to  himself  and  to  others  that  he  has 
Qndoabtedly  become  an  heir  to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  a 
pirt  of  whiek  is  the  sool'a  future  spiritual  body  or  building. 
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Finally y  have  you  mch  a  hoitse  in  prospect  9      If  not,  never 
rest  until  you  have.     At  any  moment  your  clay  tpnemenf 
may  be  taken  down  ;  then,  if  you  have  not  a  building  of 
God,  your  soul  will  be  found  naked.     Wherefore  comply  with 
the  dictates  of  God's  Word  and  Spirit,  and  at  once  look  to 
the  Saviour  with  contrition  and  in  faith,  and  He  will  yet  re- 
deem your  spirit  from  all  sin,  and  your  body  from  the  loath- 
some grave.     Amen.  J.  S. 


§i;blital  €xiiuhm. 


THE  CODEX   8INAITICUS   OF   PROFESSOR  TISCHENDORF. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  ancient  maDQ- 
scripts  of  the  Now  Testament.  It  is  from  them  that  our 
existing  printed  copies  were  derived  ;  it  is  by  means  of  them 
that  our  readings  are  either  verified  or  corrected.  We 
suppose  the  reader  to  be  in  possession  of  the  general  facts 
connected  with  the  subject.  Hitherto  we  have  known  four 
great  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  written  in  uncial, 
or  capital  letters,  and  of  great  antiquity.  These  are : — ( 1 )  The 
Alexandrine,  which  is  called  Codex  A,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
fifth  century,  and  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum : — 
(2)  the  Vatican,  Codex  B,  written  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  and 
now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  at  Rome: — (3)  the  Codex 
Ephraemi,  Codex  C,  which  was  probably  executed  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  and  is  in  the  Imperial  Library,  at  Paris.  It  is  a 
palimpset,  that  is,  the  original  writing  has  been  as  far  possible 
removed,  to  make  way  for  certain  treatises  of  Ephrem  the 
Syrian.  And  there  are  numerous  chasms : — (4)  The  Codex 
Bezae,  Codex  D,  probably  written  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It 
contains  only  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  There  are  many 
other  uncial  manuscripts,  as  the  Claromontanus,  the 
Bosiliensin,  and  the  like ;  but  those  mentioned  above  were 
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ODtil  lately  regarded  as  the  four  of  peerless  value  and  impor- 
tancft    Now,  however,  Tischendorf  has  given  a  fifth  to  the 
worid,  which  will  probably  rank  with  the  first  four.     This  he 
calls  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  distinguishes  it  by  the  first 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  Codex  if.    It  is  considered  by 
Eichendorf  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  fourth  century,  and  is  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  the  skin  of  antelope  or  ass.    Tischendorf  gives 
tiw  following  account  of  his  discovery  of  this  manuscript : — 
In  1844,  Tischendorf  found  a  portion  of  the  Septuagint 
wraion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  basket  of  papers  at  the 
ooQyent  of  St.  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai.    These  he  rescued 
from  the  flames  to  which  they  were  destined.      Endeavoring 
however  to  get  the  rest  from  the  monks,  his  over-anxiety 
nmaed  their  suspicions ;  and  on  their  hearing  from  him  the 
probable  antiquity  of  the  writing,  they  refused  to  give  him 
toy  more.     He  again  visited  the  monastery  in  1853,  but 
could  hear  nothing  about  the  treasure.     However,  in  1859 
k  was  there  again  ;  and  being  now  under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  monks  showed  him  and  permitted 
kim  to  copy  the  whole,  which  was  now  found  to  comprise  a 
^ge  portion  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament  entire, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  Greek,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

In  the  year  following,  Tischendorf  took  the  manuscript, 
^uch  he  had  borrowed  from  the  monks,  to  Leipzig,  where 
^  prepared  an  edition  of  it  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor. 
^  this  larger  edition,  in  four  volumes  folio,  only  three 
liundred  copies  were  issued.  Of  these,  two  hundred  were 
appropriated  by  the  Russian  Emperor.  The  others  were  sold 
^Jy  Tischendorf  at  £34  10s.  per  copy.  The  paper  is  sub- 
stantial and  fine,  the  ink  and  type  are  made  to  represent  the 
*JginaL  One  of  the  four  volumes  contains  the  Dedication, 
^^^rfegomena,  Notes  on  the  Text,  and  twenty-one  fac  simile 
plates.  This  has  recently  been  followed  by  a  cheaper  edition, 
ffl  ordinary  Greek  type,  and  containing  only  the  New  Testa- 
i^t,  and  Barnabas,  and  Hermas.  For  this  edition  the 
^Megomena  have  been  somewhat  revised,  and  there  ia  one 
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fac  simile  of  the  writing  from  Hob.  xii.  27  to  xiii.  25.     Evc-^zn 
this  smaller  edition  is  sufficiently  haudsome,  and  is  calculatii^  1 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  student  of  the  New  Testsfc^ 
ment. 

We  propose  to  give  in  our  next  some  account  of  Constantimo 
SimonideS;  and  the  remarkable  claims  he  has  set  up  in  relaL* 
tion  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  ;  afterwards  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  the  reasons  adduced  by 
critics  for  believing  in  its  antiquity ;  and,  finally,  to  give  an 
account  of  its  more  interesting  and  important  variations  firoott 
the  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament 
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[This  position  wo  have  rather  been  elected  to  by  others,  than  amtgantlj  i 
of  oarselves.  Studious  yuung  mnn,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  tb«  ( 
of  asking  us  for  iafurmation  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theological  itndlk 
the  ch«)ice  of  boolcs,  and  the  like  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  wonld  be  for 
thdr  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  oAr 
Into  a  systematic  form,  onoe  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  refeired  to  H 
standing  document! 


Students  of  Theology,  whether  at  college  or  in  private,  ofte 
waste  time  and  energy  for  want  of  guidance.  Unacquainted 
with  the  true  method  of  study,  and  having  but  vague  notiom 
of  the  very  science  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  they  wander 
without  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  consume  years  in  labor, 
much  of  which  is  needless,  before  finding  the  right  path.  If 
theology,  like  the  mathematics,  or  the  natural  sciences,  were 
in  principles  and  results,  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  generei 
agreement  and  recognition,  as  definite  and  ascertained,  end 
there  were  an  abundance  of  trustworthy  text-books  euited 
to  every  grade  of  advancement,  the  busiuess  would  be  compara- 
tively easy.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
although  truth  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  is  but  oae^ 
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tliere  is  a  great  divenitj  of  opinioD.     Vagueness  prevails  to 

a  hr^  extent,  and  many  oven  of  those  who  hold  the  truth, 

<k)  it  from  want  of  definite  principles  and  scientific  method, 

in  a  confused  manner,  and  with  various  mixtures  of  error, 

to  the  great  detriment  of  themselves  and  their  disciples. 

Heooe  it  is  often  found  very  difi&oult  to  make  real  progress, 

«  e?ea  a  right  beginning  in  this  study.     Long  experience 

io  rBading,  and  much  painful  reflection,  are  the  conditions  of 

attaining  a  ripe  and  independent  judgment,  able  to  sift  the 

wbent  from  the  chaff,  and  to  make  solid  acquisition.     The 

writer  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  having  himself 

suffered  from  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  theological 

IfiAming.     He  will  be  happy  if  a  plain  and  concise  statement 

<^  the  results  of  his  experience   be   found  profitable    to 

bej^inoers,   saving   unnecessary   trouble  and  perplexity,  by 

putting  them  at  once  on  the  right  track. 

A  difficulty  which  besets  the  student  at  the  very  threshold, 
i>  the  question  whether  theology  itself  is  possible  and  legiti- 
oute,  or  not  Sometimes  he  is  long  haunted  by  misgiving, 
*^  damps  his  ardor  and  diminishes  his  vigor.  Or,  he 
otty  adopt  the  negative  opinion,  and  suppose  himself  to  have 
^^  away  theology,  though  he  is  all  the  while  theologizing 
^  a  fashion.  We  earnestly  counsel  him  to  face  this  pra- 
^"^tiuaiy  question  boldly  and  warily.  Until  it  is  settled,  he 
^do  nothing  well.  If  theology  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
^'BiQi  or  a  crime,  let  him  abandon  the  pursuit  for  ever ;  if 
^Iftvful  and  necessary  reality,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
P'^iKeediDg  with  unimpeded  vigor. 

Some  amongst  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science,  and  some 
who  are  members  of  the  secular  professions,  or  are  otherwise 
^^^gaged  in  active  life,  are  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  theology 
^  a  but  half-disguised  contempt.  In  their  estimation, 
^^iikntly,  it  is  a  relic  of  by-gone  ages,  and  is  unworthy  to 
"BtiiQ  hold  on  the  vigorous  leading  intellects  of  an  enlightened 
^  practical  aga  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  argue 
^  question  with  these  men.  We  are  dealing  now  neither 
with  the  woridlinesB  which  disrelishes  theology  because  of  ItA 
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oonnexioQ  with  godliness,  nor  with  intellectual   infideli^ 
but  with  hearty  believers  iu  Christianity. 

Godly  persons  may  still  be  occasionally  met  with,  w 
object  to  theology  as  irreverent  and  dangerous.  Our  ai 
they  think,  should  be,  ujt  precise  thought  or  learned  inquir 
but  edification;  They  forget  that  no  edifice  can  be  dii 
reared  but  upon  a  firm  foundation,  that  if  this  be  not  pr 
vided,  crude  and  unsafe  materials  will  inevitably  be  subst 
tuted  ;  that  the  only  possible  basis  of  the  Christian  characU 
is  Christian  truth,  and  that  to  ascertain  this  is  the  aim  < 
theology. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  hear,  even  from  men  < 
some  learning  and  ability  as  well  as  piety,  loud  declamatio 
against  the  alleged  irrelevance  and  mischievousness  > 
theology.  Christianity,  forsooth,  being  an  affair  of  the  heai 
cannot  brook  scientific  handling.  Theology  stalks  abroad 
stifle  the  life  of  the  Christian,  and  reduce  the  corpse  to  i 
anatomical  preparation.  It  strives  authoritatively  to  pass  ( 
on  mankind  the  dead  manufacture  of  the  human  intellect  f 
the  genuine  living  gift  of  God.  It  is  evident  that  objecto 
of  this  class  have  much  affinity  with  the  last,  though  the 
language  is  more  elevated  and  pretentious.  The  fact  howevc 
that  most  of  them  have  after  all  a  theology  of  their  ow 
which  they  are  far  from  reserving,  seems  to  show  that  the 
real  displeasure  is  rather  with  doctrines  of  a  certain  class,  < 
a  particular  kind  of  theology,  than  with  the  thing  altogethc 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  whether  theology  is  possib 
and  legitimate  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  first,  whi 
w  meant  hy  the  word,  A  clear  notion  of  words  will  prevei 
fighting  in  the  dark.  An  accurate  conception  of  the  natui 
of  the  subject,  formed  at  the  outset,  and  ready  for  continu 
reference,  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  further  inquirie 
This  accordingly  will  be  our  aim  in  the  next  paper. 

C.  V 


$^t   Cj^rislian   ^tux. 
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Epiphany. 


"Xow  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days  of 
Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to 
JeninIem."->Matt  ii  1. 

The  Gospel  is  preached  to  the  mean  and  the  simple,  but  not 
to  them  only.  The  shepherds  had  the  precedence,  but  the 
gnndees  followed  them.  This  was  a  more  public  and  noto- 
rious manifestation  of  Christ  than  the  other.  The  world 
knew  nothing  of  the  shepherds  and  their  vision,  nor  of  what 
pused  in  the  stable  when  they  saw  the  Babe.  But  a  star  in 
the  sky  is  hung  up  in  the  view  of  all.  These  wise  men  were 
iQuBtrioos,  and  their  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  a  public  event, 
^ell  therefore  is  this  day  emphatically  called  Epiphanyy 
^  is,  Appearing  or  Manifestation. 

The  Persons  who  chiefly  figure  in  this  narrative  were 
^^ei.  The  Law  was  exclusive  ;  yet  not  wholly,  for  it 
•Wowed  proselytes.  The  temple  itself  was  built  on  the 
^^^''Mhixig.floor  of  a  Jebusite,  and  the  materials  were  brought 
fronaTyre.  But  the  Gospel  shows  its  purely  catholic  character 
»t  the  very  outset.  The  whole  world  haa  an  interest  in  the 
King  of  the  Jews. 

These  persons  were  Easterns.  The  East  is  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  the  first  seat  of  all  that  is  noble,  of  all  that 
»  base  in  man.  There  were  the  greatest  tyrannies  and  the 
"^  complete  freedom ;  there  the  earliest  literature  and 
■^enoe,  there  witchcraft  and  divination ;  there  the  primitive 
^^^Pf  and  there  the  oldest  idolatries.  Though  much 
foDj  had  flowed  thence,  here  is  an  importation  of  wisdom. 
If  the  Eastern  springs  be  purified,  it  will  sweeten  the  streams 
«f  the  West 
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These  persons  wei'e  wise  men.     God  often  draws  men 
Himself  by  means  of  their  calling : — David  from  the  shee 
folds ;  Simon  and  His  fellows  by  draughts  of  fish  ;  the  cent 
rion  (Matt.  viiL   9)  by  notions  of  military  discipline,  ai 
these  astronomers  by  a  star. 

They  were  truly  wise.  False  w^isdom  leads  from  Christ 
true  wisdom  to  Him.  The  wisest  thing  which  these  wii 
men  ever  imdertook  was  this  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Think  not  that  the  stars  or  the  stones  of  science  will  lea 
the  wise  any  whither  but  to  Him  who  is  the  Wisdom  and  tl 
Word.  All  the  beams  of  the  firmament  are  rays  of  th 
original  luminary ;  all  the  lessons  of  nature,  obscurer  parts  < 
the  one  grand  harmony. 

They  were  wise  men,  and  therefore  they  sought  wisdon 
"  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  The  fool  will  m 
seek'  it,  for  he  knows  it  not ;  but  the  wise  will — he  hi 
tasted,  and  desires  more. 

These  wise  men  came  from  the  East,  in  search  of  Chris 
with  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Him. 

See  their  inducement.  We  have  seen  His  star.  To  see  a  sti 
was  a  thing  of  nature ;  to  know  that  it  was  His  was  a  gift  of  Go 

Their  faith;  faith  in  His  birth  and  in  His  Ringsbi 
Where  is  He  that  is  horn  King  of  the  Jews  f 

Their  obedience.     We  are  came  to  worship  Him,     They  « 
tnily  wise  who  are  willing  to  obey,  though  obedience  invol 
a  journey ;  to  encounter  inconvenience,  toil  and  danger, 
the  sake  of  reaching  the  Saviour  and  worshipping  the  lA 
of  the  soul. 

Their  perseverance.  First,  they  apply  at  Jerusalem,  as  ^ 
most  likely  place.  The  authorities  there,  though  they  oai 
help  them  by  information,  could  not  lead  them  to  the  Ki 
Then,  undiscouraged  at  this  opening  failure,  they  proceed 
BethlehenL 

Their  success.  The  sign  which  at  first  prompted  tb 
journey,  now  becomes  their  guide.  This  fills  them  with  jc 
but  when  they  see  the  Child,  we  may  well  suppose  their; 
rises  to  its  height 
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Their  devoium.  They  fill  dawn  and  worshipped  Him,  To 
lead  us  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  the  stars  shine  in  heaven,  and 
the  Bible  on  earth.  All  nature  tends  thither.  Revelation 
tends  thither.  It  is  the  end  of  all  things.  It  was  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

Their  devotion  was  discerning  ;  they  were  wise  men.  They 
vere  flot  offended  at  the  King's  meanness.  Chrysostom  (on 
^\)  says  :  "  His  mother  was  not  crowned  with  a  diadem, 
nor  Ijdng  on  a  golden  couch  ;  but  had  hardly  a  single 
gument,  and  that  not  for  ornament  but  for  covering  ;  such 
as  was  possible  for  a  country  carpenter's  wife.  If  they  had 
Mme  seeidng  an  earthly  king,  they  would  have  been 
confounded  rather  than  rejoiced ;  since  they  would  have 
nDdeigooe  their  laborious  journey  in  vain.  But  now,  since 
they  sought  a  heavenly  King,  though  they  saw  nothing  royal 
aboot  Him,  yet  content  with  the  witness  of  the  star  alone, 
their  eyes  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  an  insignificant  boy,  since 
the  Spirit  in  their  hearts  showed  Him  to  be  venerable  ; 
therefore  they  fall  down  and  worship— they  see  humanity, 
^  they  acknowledge  God.'' 

Their  worship  was  twofold.  (1)  Spiritual,  for  their  whole 
'^▼iour  and  speech  testify  their  sincerity.  (2)  Bodily, 
^jlfell  dawn,  Man's  body  and  spirit  were  both  made  by  the 
*^  and  both  must  worship  Him.  Tell  us  not  that  you  love 
T^  friend  if  you  give  no  outward  sign  of  pleasure  at  his 
Presence,  if  you  withhold  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  the 
^t  greeting  of  eye  and  tongue.  If  you  are  worshipping 
Qmst,  imitate  these  taise  men,  and  fall  on  yoiur  knees. 

Their  worship,  moreover,  was  costly.     They  opened  their 

^^amres.     Words  cost  nothing ;  to  bend  the  knee  is  easy  ; 

*^  to  give  up  valuable  property  is  a  proof  of  sincerity. 

^iTing,  from  the  days  of  Abel  to  the  last  offertory,  has  been 

'^Suded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  Divine  worship.      Open 

^  your  treaaurea      It  was  symbolical^  for  their  yifts  were 

S^  <md  frankificense,  and  myrrh.     Wise  men  have  ever 

*fighted  in  symbolism.     The  gold  signified  His  royalty,  the 

^^^t^kiooeoM  His  Deity,  the  myrrh  His  mortal  humanity. 
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So  in  our  worship  there  is  symbolism  of  express  Divine  iostk- 
tution,  and  symbolical  worship  is  most  provocative  of  devotion. 

It  is  sad  that  the  zeal  of  some  should  ever  terrify  others,  aitd 
then  lead  them  to  hypocrisy,  and  at  last  to  cruelty.  So  it 
was  with  Herod.  At  first  he  was  troubled ;  then  he  betook 
himself  to  cunning :  Bnng  ms  word  agauiy  that  I  may  came  and 
worMp  him  also.  Finally,  he  devised  and  executed  the 
slaughter  of  Bethlehem. 

Let  us  imitate^  not  Herod  in  his  alarm,   cunning  and 
madness,  but  the  vrisf  men.     Let  us  learn  Christ  from  nature 
and  revelation.     We  have  all  had  sufficient  signs  of  His 
existence  and  His  majesty  to  awaken  our  attention,  and  to 
render  seeking  and  worshipping  Him  a  binding  duty.   Let  us 
copy   their  faith,   obedience,   perseverance   and   discerning 
devotion.     We  are   spared  long,   toilsome  and    dangerous 
joumies.  Christ  is  at  hand.   The  search  is  easier,  and  succefls 
is  aa  certain.     We  need  hardly  ask,  "  Where  is  He  V    The 
place  is  evident       Let  us  come  and  worship— with    ovx 
hearts,  our  persons,  our  property.     Then  shall  we  share  tb© 
reward  of  the  wise  men.     For  our  "  coming"  we  shall  ^ 
welcomed ;  for  our  "  falling  down"  we  shall  be  exalted ;  ftX*"- 
for  our  "  gifts"  we  shall  be  endowed  with  endless  joy  a^^ 
immortality. 


Cl^t  |prta%r's  Jfm0£r-^0st. 


INFLUENTIAL    MEDITATIONS. 

"  When  I  remember  thee  upon 
my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night  watchea." — Pa.  Iriii.  6. 

Of  all  the  operations  of  man, 
none  is  more  important  than 
that  of  meditation.  By 
thought,   man    subordinates 


the  world  to  his  use,  brings 
the  Infinite  near  to  his  soulf 
moulds  his  own  characterf 
and  decides  his  own  destiny* 
The  text  directs  attention  ta 
meditation  in  its  most  influ' 
ential  aspect 

I.  It  is  dirbotbd  to  thb 


TIIC    riiKACIlEIi'.S    FiNGi:n-ro.sT. 
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What  is  the  subject  ?     Not  a 
thing,  or  a  vast   system  of 
^n      things,  Dot  a  creature-being, 
S:  I    ^  A  universe   of   creature- 
being— but  God  Himself,  the 
prio^  source,  the  animating 
spirit,  the  directing  Lord  of 
alL    «/  meditaU   on   thee:' 
HcdititioQ   on    Him    serves 
several  important  purposes. 
Rrst:  It  serves  to  rouse  the 
inteUectual  faculties   to  their 
highest    effort.       The    mind 
turned  to  Him  in  thought, 
feels  the  stirring  of  a  new 
Ufe  through  all  its   powers. 
The    faculties     of    inquiry 
^eap   into    the    most    ear- 
liest action,  the  whole  soul 
^^boFB    after     the    Infinite. 
It    serves  —  Secondly  :     To 
P^'oUrate  the  soiU  in  humility, 
fellowship  with  inferior  ob- 
jects is  the  garden  of  pride. 
OommunioQ  with  the  great 
i^x^es  us    feel    our    native 
littleness.      In  the  presence 
^f  God  the  soul    loses    its 
egotism,    and    feels    its  no- 
thiogness.      Like  Job,   men 
ha?e  only  to  see  Bim  in  or- 
^er  to  abhor  themselves  in 
^iist  and  in  ashes.  It  serves — 
T'hirdly:    To  spiritualize  ail 
^  fjfmpathies  of  our  nature. 
living  in  the  world,  mingling 
^^   with    the    objects    of 
^^  girded  and  canopied  by 
^terialism,  our  sympathies 
0^  KQsual  and  secular.  But 
•^n,  by  thought,  we  bring 
tke  Infinite  into  our  sphere^ 


the  uuivcrio  uf  material  ob- 
jects dwindles  away,  and  our 
souls  go  forth  to  Him,  feeling 
that  Spirit  is  the  all  in 
alL  It  serves — Fourthly  : 
To  assimilate  tJie  cliaracter  to 
the  perfect  One,  By  a  law  of 
mind,  those  upon  whom  wo 
most  dwell  in  thought  wo 
become  most  lik3.  The  con- 
stant object  of  thought 
transfigures  us  into  its  own 
image.  Thus  dwelling  in 
thought  upon  God,  we  shall 
become  like  Him,  "  Behold- 
ing, as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,"  <fec. 

IL     It  is  employed  in  a 

MOST      INFLUENTIAL      SEASON. 

"  In  the  niglU  watcltes"  Night 
is  pre-eminently  the  season 
for  solemn  thought.  First : 
It  gives  tlu  mind  an  inward 
direction.  In  the  night,  the 
world  and  all  its  attractions 
are  buried  from  man,  us  into  a 
sepulchre  of  darkness.  As  all 
outside  of  him  is  thus  entomb- 
ed in  silence  and  sable,  his  soul 
becomes  solemnly  conscious 
of  itself  and  its  responsibility. 
Shut  in  within  itself,  it  con- 
centrates its  thoughts  upon 
the  great  ideas  of  God,  and 
moral  obligation  and  immor- 
tality, which  are  recorded 
there  in  characters  plain  and 
imperishable.  Secondly :  It 
gives  (lie  mind  a  solemnity  of 
mood.  Night  is  the  emblem 
and  minister  of  seriousness. 
Man,   alone,   in  ''the  nightr 
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watches/'  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  become  serious.  Hence, 
thoughts  in  the  dark  night 
have  a  greater  power  over  us. 
A  thought  which  heaves  the 
whole  nature  with  solemn 
emotions  in  the  night,  has 
often  but  little  influence  over 
us  in  the  day. 

"  on.  in  the  stilly  night. 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bnnnd  me, 
Fond  meiu'ry  brinxs  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  ine. 
The  smiles,  the  tears  of  boyhood's 

yeara, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken. 
The  eye  that  shone,  now  dimm'd  and 

gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Bad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 
When  I  remember  all 
The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fdll. 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  likn  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's 

dead 
And  all,  but  hA,  departed ! 
Thus  In  the  stilly  night. 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me." 

Aye,  and  the  "stilly  night," 
too,  is  the  season  for  making 
thought  upon  God  most 
powerful. 


man's  powers  the  gifts  and 
emblems  op  god. 

**  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear  ?  he  that  fonned  the 
eye^  shall  he  not  see  ?** — Ps.  xdv.  9. 

From  this  passage  we  infer — 
I.      That   man's  powers 

ABE  THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD.      The 

ear  and  theeycBie  hen  giren 


us  only  as  sp^imens  of  tho« 
powers  with  which  Heaven  ha 
endowed  our  nature.  Tbej 
are  the  chief  organs  of  th( 
souFs  communication  with 
the  external  world.  Through 
them,  mainly,  the  outwari 
comes  into  us.  These,  the  text 
tells  us,  are  God's  works. 
He  ^^ planted"  the  ear,  and 
''formed  "  the  eye.  This  is  true 
of  all  the  powers  we  have,  both 
of  body  and  of  soul.  What  we 
have,  He  imparted  to  us ;  aU 
our  faculties  are  His  gift& 
First :  This  fact  should  check 
all  tendency  to  pfide  in  tk 
man  of  superior  endowmenk 
Ye  men  of  towering  geniui 
and  giant  intellect,  pride  not 
yourself  on  your  brillian 
endowments.  No  thanks  t 
you  that  you  have  them 
they  are  the  sovereign  gift 
of  the  Creator.  Be  thankfc 
for  them,  and  use  them  fo 
His  service.  Secondly  :  Tki 
fact  should  check  all  tendenc 
to  envy  in  tlic  man  of  inferio 
abUity,  The  man  you  env 
on  account  of  his  superio 
endowments,  cannot  help  hi 
greatness ;  and  if  you  are  io 
ferior  in  power,  your  obligi 
tions  are  also  less.  Wit! 
your  smaller  gifts  you  ma; 
be  happy  and  even  illustrioiu 
The  radiance  of  the  glon 
worm  in  its  sphere,  gUtterix^ 
on  the  green  leaf,  is  as  beau 
tiful  and  Divine  as  the  beam 
of  Jupiter  on  the  blue  ethc 
real.  A  holy  child  is  as  mud 
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iJ  yoject  of  admiratioii  Jis  a 
*?raph  of  light  Do  not  be 
«unoa8. 

IL      TB.iT    MAN*S    POWBRS 
iU  THE    ESiBLBMS    OP    GoD. 

''He  that  planted  the  car, 
sball  he  not  hear?  he  that 
Conned  the  eye,  shall  ho  not 
^?  The  argument  implied 
i^  thai  what  He  has  given  tis^ 
Utku  in  Himself.  The  artist 
«An  only  put  into  his  produc- 
tion that  which  he  has  in  him- 
ttl£  The  life-form  into  which 
the  skilful  artist  has  chiselled 
the  marble ;  or  the  blooming, 
breathing  forms  which  he  has 
thrown  upon  the  canvas  are 
only  pictures  of  ideas  dwell- 
ing ia  his  own  mind.  We 
aw  the  workmanship  of  God, 
and  the  powers  He  has  given 
OS  are  emblems  of  the  powers 
thatdwell  in  Himself.  If  Ho 
has  given  an  "  eye,"  He  sees ; 
^  "ear,"  He  hears;  an  intel- 
lect, He  thmks ;  a  heart,  He 
feeli;awill,  He  resolves,  Ac. 
l^pietoxB  of  a  grand  land- 
•»p^  struck  off  by  photo- 
onphy,inay  not  be  larger  than 
joar  hand;  still,  if  true,  it  has 
in  it  all  that  is  in  those  wide- 
spread acres.  Man  is  as  no- 
thing to  God  ;  still,  what  he 
1^  has  come  from  God,  and 
i>  &  iiicture  of  the  Infinite, 
"nie  m^rop  is  the  ocean  in 
'Duustnre.  Let  ub  descend 
for  a  mument  to  a  few  parti- 
tthm.  Fint:  Moh  hat  a 
'A*  tf  wsoral  jutUoe.  He 
Vou  XIT. 


hiis  a  faculty  for  diaceniiug 
moral  distinctions,  and  a 
nature  which  rises  in  indig- 
nation against  the  wrong.  In 
other  words,  he  has  a  con- 
science. He  that "  planted" 
within  us  this  sense  of  justice, 
is  He  not  just  ?  All  the 
honest  denunciations  of  hu- 
manity against  the  wrong,  are 
but  the  feeble  echoes  of  His 
eternal  rectitude.  Secondly : 
Afan  has  an  affection  for  hisqf- 
spring.  By  a  law  of  his  nature 
ho  loves  those  who  have  de- 
rived their  existence  from  him 
as  the  instrumental  cause.  His 
love  is  deep  and  tender,  promp- 
ting toils  and  sacrifices  without 
number.  He  that  "  planted  " 
this  parental  love  in  us,  has 
He  not  this  fatherly  affection  1 
Could  He  give  what  He  has 
not  ?  The  Bible  is  explicit  on 
the  subject ; ''  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,"  &o.^ 
"dm  a  women  forget  her 
child,"  dec.  The  deepest, 
mightiest,  most  constant 
stream  in  human  life  is  pa- 
rental love,  yet  all  that  ever 
has  been,  is,  or  shall  be,  is  but 
a  drop  from  the  exhaustless 
ocean  of  Divine  affection. 
Thirdly  :  Man  has  a  potoerof 
spontaneous  action.  He  has 
a  consciousness  of  freedom. 
He  feels  that  he  has  a  sphere 
of  action,  in  which  he  is  the 
absolute  lord,  that  he  is  the 
originator  of  his  own  pur- 
poses, the  master  of  his  own 
aot&  He  that ''  planted"  in  us 
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this  power  of  spontaniety,  is 
He  not  free  1  Is  He  not,  in  a 
sense  in  which  we  can  never 
be,  the  uncontrolled  and  un- 
controllable sovereign  of  His 
own  conduct  1  "  He  does  what 
seemeth  good  in  His  sight," 
Ac.  "  He  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,"  &c.  Fourthly :  Man 
has  a  sense  of  personality ,  He 
feels  that  he  is  an  individual 
distinct  from  all  external 
things,  and  that  he  has  an 
orbit  of  life  through  which 
nothing  else  rolls,  nothing  can 
roll;  an  orbit  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  himself  as  long  as 
he  shall  be ;  that  he  is,  in 
fact,  a  conscious  indivisible 
unit.  He  that  '^planted'*  in  us 
this  sense  of  personality,  is  He 
not  a  Person  ?  Is  He  not  a 
Being  as  distinct  from  the 
universe,  as  the  architect  is 
from  the  building,  the  engi- 
neer from  the  machinery,  the 
lyrist  from  his  harp. 

In  conclusion :  Man !  adore 
thy  Maker.  Thankfully  trace 
all  thou  hast  to  Him,  and  use 
all  thy  powers  in  His  service. 
Man !  See  and  study  thy 
Maker  in  thy  own  constitu- 
tion. Thou  hast  more  of 
Him  in  thee  than  all  the 
myriad  orbs  that  roll  in 
splendor  through  the  sky. 
Wipe  from  the  mirror  of  thy 
being  all  the  pollutions  of  sin, 
that,  having  a  pure  heart, 
thou  mayest  see  God  Himself, 
and  be  blened  for  evermora 


THE  LAURELS  OF  A  VICK 
LIFE. 

"  To  him  that  overcomi 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
and  will  give  him  a  white 
and  in  the  stone  a  new  nat 
ten,  which  no  man  knowetl 
he  that  receiveth  it." — Rei 

These  words  were  add 
by  Christ  to  the  Chu 
Pergamos.   The  Churcl 
has  long  ceased  to  exis 
Pergamos  itself  has  Ion 
been  buried  in  the  ^ 
ages.      The    words    s 
that  life  is  a  battle, 
with  which  every  man 
sciously   acquainted, 
a  battle  with  the  wor 
flesh,  and  the  devil ;  a 
with   wrong  of  every 
degree,   and  in  every 
The  seventh  chapter  • 
mans  gives  a  sketch 
struggle.     Now,  we  an 
informed  that  victory  i 
battle  will  he  rewarded, 
are  the  rewards. 

I.  Divine  bustisnt 
"I  will  give  to  eat  < 
hidden  manna."  By  the 
den  manna,"  is  meai 
spiritual  blessings  of 
the  manna  given  t 
Israelites  in  the  wild 
was  the  type.  In  one 
it  means — Christ.  "la 
bread  of  life."  "I  a 
bread  that  comes  down 
heaven,"  <fcc.  First : 
doctrines  are  bread  \ 
intelleet.     They  an  t 
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flourishmcut  for  the  mental 
^wen.  Secondly:  HUfellow- 
iip  it  bread  to  the  heart. 
loring  intercourse  with  Him 
will  derelopy  strengthen,  and 
gladden  all  the  sympathies 
of  tbe  heart  Thirdly  :  His 
Spirit  it  bread  to  the  whole  life. 
To  partake  of  His  Spirit,  the 
^irit  of  supreme  love  to 
God,  consecration  to  the  true 
and  right,  and  universal  sym- 
pathy with  man,  is  to  get  that 
vhich  will  invigorate  every 
htdtj  and  fibre  of  our  being. 
His  Spirit  is  indeed  the 
strength  of  humanity.  It  is 
the  moral  wine  that  gives  at 
oooe  the  highest  elevation  to 
Mol^and  the  strongest  tone 
to  chancter.  "  He  that  eat- 
ethme" — my  moral  spirit — 
"eroi  he  shall  live  by  me." 

IL      DiVIXE     DISTINCTION. 

Fint :  "  The  sign  of  dittinc- 
^"  "A  white  etone."  This 
(1)  maybe  a  sign  of  acquittal. 
1q  the  ancient  Greek  courts  of 
Jjutice,  it  was  customary  to 
signify  the  judgment  pro- 
nonnced  upon  Uie  accused 
penon  by  throwing  a  stone 
ioto  an  urn;  the  black 
1^  expressed  condem- 
nation; the  white,  ac- 
<{Qittal.  Thus  Socrates  was 
Q<>nneted  and  condemmed. 
"nwiB  will  be  a  public  ezpres 
non  at  the  last  day  of  the 
^oittal  of  those  who  have 
v^  the  battle.  This  may 
beangn  of  gwaliJkaHon  (2)  It 


seems,  that  before  the  Levites 
and  the  priests,  under  the 
law,  were  allowed  to  minister 
at  the  altar,  they  were  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  ceremo- 
nially clean  or  not.  Ritualistic 
purity  was  regarded  as  the  ne- 
cessary qualification  for  office. 
Those  who  were  found  to 
have  this  qimlification,  had  a 
"white  stone"  presented  to 
them.  He  who  came  forth  from 
the  examination  bore  this  sign 
of  fitness  for  his  sacerdotal 
vocation.  Thus,  the  "  white 
stone"  here  may  mean  that  he 
who  wins  the  moral  battle  of 
life,  will  be  regarded  as  fit 
for  the  high  services  of  the 
celestial  world.  (3)  This  may 
be  a  sign  of  public  honor.  It 
was  customary  in  the  Grecian 
games  to  give  a  "  white  stone" 
to  him  who  had  won  the 
victory.  He  who  held  this 
stone  was  entitled  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense, 
had  free  access  to  all  the  fes- 
tivites  of  the  nation,  and  was 
regarded  as  illustrious  in  all 
great  gatherings.  Thus  he  who 
wins  the  mor^d  battle  of  life, 
shall  be  publicly  honored.  "A 
crown  of  glory  is  prepared  for 
him,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous judge,  shall  give  unto  him 
at  that  day."  He  will  have 
full  admission  into  all  the 
honors  of  eternity.  Secondly: 
Tfie  character  of  the  distinc- 
tion. What  is  the  character?  It 
is  something  neta,it  is  a  "  ue^' 
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name."  '*  In  the  stone  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man 
knoweth  saving  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  it."  What  is  this  new 
name,  the  knowledge  of 
whioh  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  individual  consciousness 
with  him  who  has  it  ?  This 
is  it— "Sons  of  God.  No 
one  knows  anything  of  this 
Sonship   but  he  who  is  the 


subject  of  it.  Brothers,  a 
fight  this  battle  in  whid 
you  are  engaged,  that  jm 
may  come  off  yictorious,  am 
get  this  "manna"  to  noaiy 
your  being,  and  this  "wiiitc 
stone,"  the  insignia  of  gloiy, 
and  this  "new  name,"  the 
secret  of  the  Lord.  EtenitieB 
of  blessedness  are  included  in 
these. 


Cl^£  IPwIpH  aittr  its  Panbmaitrs. 


THK  GREAT  APOSTLE. 

**If  I  most  need  gloiy,  I  will  glorj  of 
the  things  which  concern  mine  infir- 
mities."—2  Cor.  xL  SO. 

Is  it  not  very  remarkable,  that 
he  does  not  boast  of  his  miracles 
and  success,  but  of  his  sufifenngs 
and  temptations  ?  For  he  says,  of 
infirmities,  by  which  he  indicates 
various  and  manifold  conflicts. 
For  the  Jews  waged  war  against 
him,  and  the  Gentiles  stood  ready 
armed  to  oppose  his  progress;  false 
brethren  contended  with  him,  and 
professors  laboring  under  disease, 
productive  of  scandal,  afflicted  him 
with  sorrow.  Everywhere  he  had 
to  contend  with  tumults  and  con- 
fusion, both  from  bis  own  country- 
men and  from  strangers.  Such 
were  the  evils  with  which  the 
apostle  was  surrounded ;  and  with 
which  the  Gospel  was  interwoven. 
For  the  evils  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  none  but  traitors  could  escape 
them;  the  faithful  must  endure 
them.  Divine  grace  assisting.  But 
whether  the  storm  of  persecution 
nged  with  horrible  fury,  or  poured 
ite  peetUimtial  brasth  in  oooier 


accents,  he  still  gave  God  the  ffars 
of  his  deliverance.  For,  as  if  • 
little  spark  should  fall  into  the 
ocean,  and  being  tossed  with  th« 
foaming  billows,  should  sink  to  the 
bottom,  yet  remain  ineztinguiik 
able,  and  emei*ge  with  inLieiiinf 
spleudor— such  was  the  oonditki 
of  St  Paul ;  he  seemed  sometime 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  pit 
secution  and  dang^ ;  and  when  In 
ruin  was  humanly  secured,  he  roi 
with  new  lustre,  vanquishing  a 
his  adversaries.  And  his  viotorii 
were  brilliant,  and  to  the  Chun 
afford  matter  of  eternal  gloryitt 
We  are  struck  with  the  formioaU 
appearance  of  the  enemies  raiM 
against  him  by  Satan :  yet  St.  Pm 
never  declined  the  combat;  bi 
how  feeble  is  the  reaiatanoe  n 
make,  even  to  the  most  ca 
temjitible  enemy,  whilst  tl 
courage  of  this  mighty  maa  roi 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  < 
his  dtmgers,  and  consequently  tl 
vietoiy  was  the  more  glorious. 

Nor  was  the  enemy  content  wH 
preparing  merelv  one  kind  < 
temptati(m  for  iihis  suffinriitg  m 
Taut  of  Qod;  but  he  xeiaed  v 
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uuBj  and  various  evils  againftt 
ha.  Here  he  engages  in  hard 
Jibor;  there  he  is  plunged  in 
dfietions ;  now  he  swims  in  a  sea 
dtonoWf  and  then  is  exercised  with 
■nioai  cares ;  yonder  is  in  aUrms ; 
bj  tnd  by  he  beoon:*e8  the  butt  of 
penecotioii:  his  life  was  a  per- 
petoil  tempest;  yet  he  comes  off 
more  than  conqueror. 

ii  if  a  soldier,  single-handed, 
ibould  undertake  a  war  against 
ibe  whole  world,  and  rush  into 
the  most  dense  and  well-marshalled 
laob  of  the  enemy,  nor  bo  diverted 
from  his  attack  by  clouds  of 
vrowa,  the  glare  of  brandished 
iwttrds,  or  the  death-inflicting 
ipear.  Thus  St.  Paul,  single 
amoQg  the  barbarians,  the  Qen- 
tiln,  throughout  the  earth,  and 
through  all  the  distant  shores, 
Roaioed  invincible.  And  as  a 
tpuk  (ailing  into  dry  stubble  or 
^v,  suddenly  converts  whatever 
it  buns  into  its  own  nature ;  in 
Ske  manner  also  here  invading,  he 
)Dnred  all  to  the  truth,  rushing 
>hig  Hke  a  swelling  torrent,  and 
^lOQodii^  orer  every  obstacle, 
■Vttpiiig  all  into  the  ocean  of 
m&oity:  or  like  a  mighty 
^VNrtler,  contending,  running,  van- 
#iluiig;  orlike  a  renowned  soldier, 
j^mthig  through  ramparts,  rout- 
iQg  arndM^  and  capturing  navies. 
^^  he  engnged  in  all  kinds 
of  wirbrBj  and  breathing  flames 
of  loTiDg  leal,  was  so  pre- 
F>nd  that  no  mortal  was  able 
^  CQotend  with  him.  He  com- 
Pchnded  the  whole  earth  in  ouq 
ii^y,  md  with  one  voice  he  van- 
^pnihed  the  whole.  The  conquest 
of  Jochoa  was  not  so  complete,  for 
Btty  trumpets  were  sounded 
^1^  Jericho,  and  vet  they  only 
It^dlid  the  walls  with  the  ground. 
Bqt  the  sound  of  St.  Paul's  voice 
dniolnhed  ths  fortresses  and 
"''wigbolds  of  the  devil ;  he  dis- 
i^w  the  enemy  in  their  intrench- 
■<B^  and   hATiog    collected   a 

Vol.  XIV. 


lai-ge  number  of  captives,  and 
furnished  them  with  suitable 
arms^  he  formed  them  into  an 
army  under  his  own  command, 
and  by  this  new-raised  legion 
gained  un&iding  laurels.  David, 
with  one  small  stone,  slew  Gk>liath. 
But  if  the  noble  achievements  of 
Paul  be  compared  with  the  exploit 
of  this  youth,  as  great  a  difference 
will  appear  between  that  of  the 
former,  and  thode  of  the  latter,  as 
between  the  deeds  of  a  simple 
shepherd,  and  the  victories  of  a 
conquering  hero.  For  in  this 
latter  case,  a  Qoliath  is  not  laid 
gasping  on  the  field,  with  a  stroke 
of  a  stone ;  but  the  legions  of  hell 
are  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
sound  of  Paul's  roice,  who  like  a 
roaring  lion,  darted  vivid  flame? 
from  his  burning  lips,  in  preaching 
the  Qospel;  nor  could  earth  and 
hell  resist  or  impede  his  speed,  as 
he  advanced  to  overturn  the  na- 
tions. While  to  those  he  nms, 
with  these  he  mingles,  to  others 
he  passes  over,  and  yonder  he  re- 
mains as  a  transient  visitor;  but 
in  all  with  a  speed  that  leaves  the 
lagging  breeze  behind.  He  ruled 
the  world  as  the  commander  of  a 
navy:  lightening  those  that  wero 
stranded,  rei)airing  such  as  were 
wrecked  with  tempest,  exhorting 
the  seamen,  pitting  at  the  helm, 
looking  out  of  the  forecastle,  hand- 
ling the  ropes,  working  at  the  airs, 
hauling  the  sails  to  the  wind, 
observing  the  motion  of  the 
heavens,  active  and  vigilant  in  all 
the  departments,  watching  over 
the  fleet,  the  captains,  the  pilots, 
the  saile,  the  rigging,  and  the 
stores — ^being  anxious  to  preserve 
others  from  danger. 

Once  more,  let  us  view  his 
sufferings.  He  endured  shipwreck, 
to  prevent  the  wreck  of  the  world. 
A  day  and  a  night  he  struggled  with 
the  roaring  billows  of  the  aeep  with 
a  view  of  drawing  men  from  the  ^ulf 
of  hellish  night.   He  was  exercised 
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with  hard  Ubor,  for  the  pur- 
poeo  of  comfortiDg  those  that  were 
sinkiDg  under  labor.  He  was 
scourged,  that  those  on  whom  the 
devil  had  inflicted  wounds  might 
be  healed.  He  remained  in  dun- 
geons, to  free  those  from  bondage 
who  sat  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  crown  them  with  light.  He 
was  frequently  in  deaths,  with  a 
view  of  liberating  others  from  the 
second  death.  Five  times  he  re- 
ceived forty  stripes,  save  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  those 
who  were  chastened  of  the  devil. 
Thrice  he  was  beaten  with  rods, 
that  he  might  reduce  men  to  the 
ruling  rod  and  golden  sceptre  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  stoned,  to 
deliver  man  from  his  rocky  and 
adamantine  heart.  He  was  in  the 
wilderness,  with  a  view  of  reclaim- 
ing lost  man,  and  restoring  him  to 
the  fold  of  Qod.  He  was  in  jour- 
neyings,  for  the  piu*poee  of  gather- 
ing up  the  vagabonds  and  of  open- 
ing to  them  the  path  of  life.  Ho 
was  exposed  to  perils  in  cities,  that 
that  he  might  direct  lost  man  to 
the  city  of  God.  He  endured  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  to  deliver  sinners 
m>m  the  terrible  famine  of  hell. 
He  submitted  to  nakedness,  with 
a  view  of  covering  the  naked  sin- 
ner with  the  snow-white  wedding 
garment  He  was  frequently  in 
tumults,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing fallen  man  from  the  rude  rab- 
ble of  hell.  He  was  scorched,  that 
he  might  extinguish  the  fiery  darts 
of  Satan.    Tlirough  a  window  he 


was  let  down  by  the  wall,  tb. 
those  who  were  wallowing  in  i3 
mire,  might  be  elevated  to  heave 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
all  he  did  and  suffered,  seeing  1 
himself  has  not  left  much  of  it  o 
record.  But  we  might  here  apea 
of  the  accommodation  of  richer  o 
the  comforts  of  marriage,  of  th* 
advantages  of  citizenship,  libert;; 
and  friends,  yet  all  these  advu 
tages  he  accounted  as  nothing,  iix 
even  proceeded  to  hold  them  ii 
contempt.  He  endured  martrrdoq 
not  merely  once,  for  he  died  dnis 
Thus  this  blessed  man,  in  om 
body,  and  with  one  mind,  eodore^ 
such  nimierous  and  terrible  wd 
ferings,  as  would  have  daunted  i 
heart  of  adamant  with  a  sooI.oJ 
fire.  And  what  all  the  saints  pie 
sed  through,  he  singly  encountan^ 
himself:  and  regarding  thewodt 
as  one  great  circus,  or  field  of  oom 
bat,  he  enters,  divested  of  every 
thing,  boldly  and  generously  9» 
tains  the  united  shock  of  eaitt 
and  helL  This  the  legiooa  el 
darkness  saw,  and  vigorously  ^ 
posed  him.  It  was  froio  th< 
gloomy  dungeon  itself,  thai  bit 
glory  dawned,  and  continued  ^ 
shine  with  increasing  lustre  to  t^ 
conclusion  of  his  career.  Kor  die 
the  tempest  of  persecution  ceii0^ 
roar,  till  like  Elijah,  he  ascendet 
in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  heaveiiy  ^ 
receive  the  plaudit  of  his  jo^' 
and  the  order  of  immortality. 

Chbt»0«O» 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
•«dom  of  hoDeet  thought  is  permitted  in  thi«  department.    The 
fore  nee  his  own  discriminating  fltctdties,  and  the  £ditor  most  be 
Ireedom  from  responsibility.] 


.TDATS. 

aanswer  to  Querist 
voL  xm.  St.  Paul 
es  the  OalatiADS 
the  obeervance  of 
tha^  and  times,  and 
account  some  have 
observance  of  holy- 
criptural  and  con- 
ius  of  Christianity. 
%  who  regard  the 
the  first  day  of 
the  festival  of 
ion  to  be  right, 
at  they  thus  yield 
since  there  is  no 
recept  for  such  ob- 
in,  no  one  would 
observance  of  birth- 
lays,  and  the  like, 
wrong;  but  if  such 
wful  in  the  family, 
analogous  one  be 
Church?  Let  us 
ture.  The  obser- 
s^  is  condenmed  in 
nd  in  Deut  viii.  10, 
Ith  passing  children 
re,  divination,  en- 
^itchcraft.  Wecon- 
B  classification  that 
lose  observance  was 
those  which  were 
by  the  heathens  of 
I  certain  that  the 
condemned,  since 
itself  enjoins  the 
iyB,and  seasons  and 
were  abolished  by 
Qd  the  observance 
Qalatians  was  mere 
lithe  observance  of 
r  to  Christianity,  is 
L  Our  Lord  ob- 
Mt  of  Dedication 
oomiaaaded  in  the 


Mosaiclaw;  thus  sanctioning  the 
principle  of  commemorating  events 
by  days.  Thus  there  appears  to 
benoUiing  irrational,  or  unscrip- 
tural,  in  the  observanoe  of  days 
for  the  remembrance  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Qospel  history,  or  to 
stir  us  up  to  imitation  of  the  holy 
dead.  See  CoL  ii.  16;  Rom.  xiv.  S, 

H0LTDAT8. 

Replicant.  InanswertoQuKRiST 
No.  17»  p.  855,  voL  ziiL  The  ob- 
servance of  holydays  is,  in  the  New 
Testament^  a  thing  left  to  the  con- 
science of  each  man.  In  its  favonr 
we  have  our  Lord's  example,  who 
obseiTed  the  Festivals  of  the  Jews, 
and  gave  tacit  consent  to  one  of 
human  institution  (John  z.  22). 
St.  Paul  teaches  the  true  principle 
(Rom.  iv.  5).  His  remarks  in 
Qal,  iv.  10,  CoL  ii  16,  are  against 
those  who  make  a  compulsory  ob- 
ligation of  what  is  a  voluntary  duty, 
left  to  every  man's  convictions. 

THE  BEST  OREKK  TESTAMENT. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Quebist 
No.  18,  p.  855,  vol.  ziii  It  is 
difficult  to  name  any  one  commen- 
tator as  the  best.  The  palm,  in 
this  country,  is  contested  byAlford 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Webster 
and  Wilkinson  on  the  other.  Alford 
leaves  few  things  unnoticed,  and 
is  remarkably  free.  Tet  he  is  some- 
what crotchetty,  and  a  little  in- 
clined to  prolixity.  W.  and  W. 
may  be  strongly  commended  for 
indicating  delicto  shades  of  mean- 
ing in  words,  and  for  thus  turning 
mature  scholarship  to  account.  Yet 
they  are,  perhaps,  too  much  fettered 
by  system.  On  the  whole,  we 
advise  the  swimmer  to  throw 
away  corks  as  soon  as  ponible.  We 
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are  convinced  that  the  beat  New 
Testament  scholArship  can  never  be 
made  by  modem  commentators, 
but  comes  of  study  of  the  Book  it- 
self, with  a  good  Concordance,  the 
Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  Septuagint,  the 
Apocrypha,  Philo,  Josephus,  the 
early  Fathers,  the  Antioch  Com- 
mentators, and  the  Qreek  classics. 

KAN*8  NATC7RE. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  19,  p.  355,  YoL  xiii  The  ques- 
tion may  be  much  illuminated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  word  nature^  (bvcriQ. 
St.  Paul  condemns  things  which  are 
"  contrary  to  nature,"  (Rom.  i  26), 
says  that  the  Gentiles  "do  by 
nature  the  things  of  the  law" 
(Rom.  iL  14),  and  appeals  to  the 
teaching  of  nature  (I  Cor.  xL  14.) 
Yet^  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks 
of  himself  and  others  as  "  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath 
(Bphes.  ii.  3.)  In  the  former  class 
of  passages,  he  seems  to  refer  to 
man's  original  and  fundamental 
constitution,  which  may  be  par- 
tially discerned  even  in  his  present 
state ;  and,  in  the  last  passage,  of 
the  present  deranged  nature,  which 
is  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  disor- 
ganized or  an  instrument  out  of 
tone.  The  former  use  of  the  word 
is  the  more  proper  and  profound, 
since  sin  can  onJy  be  spoken  of  in 
a  secondary  way  as  natural.  Eccle- 
siastical writers  often  use  the  word 
as  equipollent  with  "  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh"  (John  iii  6,) 
the  lower  part  of  man,  as  opposed 
to  spirit  and  grace.  Tet  the  com- 
plete man,  to  oXoKXripoy — ro 
wyevfiet  Kat  ^  ^^X'/  '^^^  ^^ 
tnifia,  is,  strictly  and  precisely, 
the  true  human  nature ;  and  sin 
is  most  emphatically  a  violation  of 
nature. 

OAMFBELL  ON  THE  ATONSMEST. 

[Answer  postponed.] 


THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  IK  i 

1  Sam.  xvm.  10 

Replicant.  In  answer  to 
No.  21,  p.  855,  voL  xiiL 
was  on  the  morrow  that 
spirit  of  Gbd  came  upon  1^ 
he  prophesied  in  the  mide 
house."  Compare  chap,  xvi 
An  evil  spirit  under  God's 
and  by  God's  permission 
prophesying  was  sometim 
panied  with  a  species  of  : 
man  beside  himself,  in  ei 
spoken  of  as  prophesying 
French  version  says,  "  co 
homme  transports."  0 
God's  prophets  were  posses 
His  spirit)  so,  by  analogy, 
bad  sense,  when  a  man  ^ 
sessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
said  to  prophesy.  Madr 
prophesying  are  conjoi 
Jer.  zxix.  26.  See  also 
ix.  11,  where  a  true  pn 
derided  as  mad. 


Queries  to  he  answen 

1. — Is  it  Scriptural  to 
the  ofibpring  of  ungodly  \ 
When  children  are  prese 
baptism,  is  it  proper  to  inqi 
the  spiritual  condition  of 
rents?  And  are  we  jusi 
refusing  to  baptize  them 
the  result  of  our  inquir 
unsatisfactory — i.  e,  that 
rents  are  irreligious  ? 

W.  G.  ] 

2. — Was  it  necessary  for 
when  he  offered  his  sacr 
sin,  to  believe  in  the  Mesai 
his  sacrifice  typified ;  or 
simply,  obeying  God  in 
the  sacrifice,  look  to  C 
pardon  without  knowii 
reason  of  God's  doing  so  I — ^ 

3. — ^What  proof  have  i 
angels  have  passed  their 
tion»— W.  G.  P. 


fhierarg   ^aiittB. 


lid  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  eitlier  to  give  an  eailf  notice  of  the 
at  to  him  fw  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  i« 
intae  worthless  boolra :  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S     CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  tlian  they  intend. 


>  Philaiithbopic  Labobs  of  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.  By  his  Sons. 
doo  :  Strahan  k  Co. 

)  was  a  man  of  undoubted  greatness.  He  had  but  few  equals 
the  ministeFB  of  his  own  persuasion*  In  mental  and  moral  staiare 
d  head  and  shoulders  above  most.  Many  of  his  brethren,  and 
mwe  heard  some  years  ago  endeavoring  to  damage  his  reputation 
almost  pitiably  small  by  his  side.  He  thought  as  a  philosopher, 
18  a  statesman,  and  felt  as  a  devout  philanthrophist.  Once 
heard  him  preach,  and  that  was  on  a  public  occasion,  somo 
mn  ago ;  and  we  were  then  struck  with  the  thorough  grasp  ho 
9  subject  in  hand,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  the  deamess 
etion,  and  the  soul-stirring  potency  of  his  tenderness.  The 
at  played  upon  his  countenance,  and  trembled  on  his  lip,  made 
tence  eloquent  He  was  too  big  for  any  denomination.  The 
tioDal  air  on  which,  alas,  most  ministers  live,  would  not  suit 
lal  lungs.  Such  a  life  as  his  deserved  a  permanent  record.  His 
diacharged  their  duty  with  delicacy  of  feeling,  discrimination 
mk,  and  considerable  literary  ability.  May  these  relics  of  a 
in,  like  the  buried  bones  of  Elisha,  touch  the  dead  to  life  ! 


rDATiONS  OF  CUB  Faith.  By  Pbofessob  A-  Qoss,  and  others. 
dOn :  Strahan  k  Co. 

tm  lectures  on  what  are  called  ''The  Foundations  of  Faith.*' 
wts  follow  the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  This  is  their 
I :— The  subjects  are — ^What  is  Faith  t — Nature  or  God, — Sin, 
I  and  consequences, — ^The  Old  Testament  Dispensation  of  the 
l^orid, — The  Person  of  Jesus  Christy — Christ's  Atonement  for 
Besorrection  and  Ascension, — ^The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church,— The  Doctrine  of  Jastification  by  Faith,-— The  Future 
Nsa  Bobjecti)  which  are  confessedly  vital  ones,  are  here  treated 
i  Mithon,  and  with  various  degrees  of  ability.  The  varie^  (tf 
tgiMftchannto  theTolume.    Some  of  thme  piqpen  •n 'VWT 
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masterly.  They  display  a  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  iut«^ 
of  man,  the  theory  of  moral  restoration,  and  the  methods  of  the  DiTXK 
government.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  very  valuable,  and  its  advent  TeT 
opportune. 

Goodwin's  Works.    Vol.  VII.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Here  is  another  volume  from  the  prolific  and  somewhat  prosy  pen  oi 
Dr.  Goodwin.  There  are  men  who  are,  we  suppose,  theological  authorities 
of  the  age,  who  see  wonderful  things  in  this  author's  productions,  and  we 
must,  of  course,  believe  that  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  them  by 
the  tutored  initiates.  We  confess  to  a  lack  of  that  faculty  which  seenit 
necessary  to  the  discovery.  We  see,  indeed,  that  which  we  find  in 
almost  every  popular  evangelical  work  of  the  day,  but  nothing  more. 
Albeit,  we  rejoice  in  their  repubUcation  for  many  reasons,  and  trust  Uutt 
the  enterprising  publisher  will  meet  with  a  satisfactory  reward. 

The  Threshold  of  Revelation.  By  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M«A.  London: 

Rivingtons. 
The  discussions  of  this  book  are  confined  to  the  first  chapter,  and  th0 
first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  of  Genesis.     Its  plan  is  thus 
described  in  the  author's  own  language  : — "  I  desire  in  the  following 
pages  to  give  a  thoughtful  and  candid  consideration  to  the  objections  in 
question.     I  would  take  occasion  from  them,  that  is  to  say,  carefullj  ^ 
examine  in  the  first  place  the  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  to  whidi  thflj 
object — to  examine  it,  as  I  have  said,  as  inspired^  and  to  investigate^  0* 
tkia  supposition,  the  statements  it  contains.     I  purpose  endeavoring  thus 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  statements  thus  found  accord  with  this  visir ; 
how  far  they  appear  worthy  of  that  Great  Author  to  whom  this  aammp' 
tion  in  reality  attributes  them ;  how  far  they  harmonize  with  thoe^ 
other  Scriptures  which  we  believe  to  have  come  from  Him ;  and  ho«* 
far  they  agree,  aud  are  meant  to  agree,  with  the  language  of  His  woiks.' 
The  work  is  very  original  in  its  structure,  vigorous  in  its  thinkings 
practical  in  its  bearing,  and  displays  a  large  acquaintance,  not  only  witti 
the  scheme  of  Revelation,  but  also  with  scientific  truth. 


Words  from  the  Gospels.     By  Charles  J.  Vau.ohan,  D.D.     London 

and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Hire  is  another  valuable  volume  of  discourses  from  the  fertile  bnin 
and  accompllBhed  pen  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  religious  teachen  oi 
the  age.  The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are: — Ignorant  Prayerft— 
Christ  Eating  with  Sinners — Gospel  Righteousness— Four  Thousand 
Men  Fed  in  the  Wilderness— Mismanagement  of  Eternal  Interest— 
the  Divinity  of  Work— The  Gradual  Miracle— The  Gospel  Fire— The 
Undumgeable  Words— The  Offence  of  Christ— The  Voice  in  the  Wilder 
B.,&c.  Altogether,  the  number  of  disoounee  is  twenty-twa  Theg 
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vho  are  acquainted  with  tlie  author's  productions,  will  expect  to  find  in 
this  volume  living  and  life^iving  thoughts,  true  to  Scripture  and  to 
lodfl ;  Dor  will  they  be  disappointed. 


The Ptlpit  AsHBTAXT.  By  Rev. Thomas  Hannah.  Vol.111.  London: 

^inHiain  Tegg. 
Thiub  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  disparage  such  works  as  these, 
lo  Hum  portions  of  the  so-called  religious  press  which  are  under  the 
nua^gement  of  ministers,  the  tendency  shows  itself  whenever  an  oppor- 
tenity  occurs.  Even  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine  "  cannot  notice  works 
of  this  kind  without  gratifying  this  propensity.  A  month  or  two  ago 
*e  law  an  instance  of  it  in  the  notice  it  gave  of  a  work  of  the 
fier.  Geoige  Brooks.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  the  ministers  that 
thus  deal  with  such  books  stand  most  in  need  of  pulpit  help,  and  most 
■I^viihly  use  them.  Amongst  many  instances  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  tre  acquainted,  we  are  here  vividly  reminded  of  one  which  came  in 
P«nfol  eontact  with  our  own  experience  a  few  months  ago.  It  will  be 
nnonbtfed  by  our  readers  that,  some  two  years  since,  there  appeared 
n  the  pages  of  the  "  Baptist  Magazine  "  two  articles  on  the  "  Homilist," 
*hflie  ^iregiouB  dishonesty  in  quotation  and  representation  were 
Mivdy  eondenmed,  even  by  the  Newspaper  Press,  and  whose  manifest 
<N^wu  to  degrade  and  injure  our  labors.  A  few  months  ago  wo 
vtnin&rmed  as  to  the  author  of  those  articles.  As  the  person  named  was 
^Biptitt  minister  who  had  been  known  to  make  a  more  slavish  use  of  the 
"Homfliit*'  than,  perhaps,  any  man  living,  and  had  personally  expressed 
to  OB  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  work,  we  did  not  believe  it  until 
*«wrolB  to  him  on  the  subject,  when,  alas,  we  found  it  so.  Such  conduct 
IB  too  bid  for  oomment.  Beware*of  preachers  who  disparage  pulpit  helps. 


''bwui  Raftlsb,  DJ>.,  LL.D.     A  Sketch.      By  James  Baldwin 

Bunm,  K  A.  London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 
^  work  opens  with  many  striking  thoughts  of  death  that  stir  and 
■ootbe  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  then  proceeds  to  sketch  the  his- 
toiyof  ooeof  the  noblest  men,  and  most  eminent  ministers  of  this  age, — 
Dr.  Raffles,  whose  siumy  looks  and  right  manly  life  helped  not  a  little 
to  tcml  that  Gospel,  to  whose  exhibition  from  the  pulpit  he  consecrated 
^powan  of  his  being.  We  need  scarcely  recommend  this  book.  The 
V^^im  of  tlie  gifted  «athor,  and  his  chuich-famed  hero,  will  secure 
^^ahffgeoirciilation.  

^SoBii  or  TBS  Life  of  St.  Psthl    By  James  Spbnok,  M.A.,  D.D. 

London :  ReUgioos  Trmct  Society. 
^  idea  of  tlik  book  is  good.    Asystematio  sketch  of  St  Peter's  life 
^BMded.    The  enetttkm  of  the  plan  is  creditable  to  the  authoi^t 
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intellect  and  heart  The  author,  however,  we  think,  ladu  HuA  pnfani 
of  warm  impulsiyeness  in  his  nature  which  alone  could  enaUe  him  fnU 
expound  the  life  of  such  a  man  aa  Peter.  A  man  can  only  reveal  wba 
has  within  him.  A  man  must  be  a  philosopher,  to  expound  a  philosopl 
A  poet,  to  expound  a  poet ;  an  enthusiast,  to  expound  an  enthoai 
Peter  was  an  enthusiast  of  the  highest  type ;  the  author  is  not.  A) 
we  gratefully  accept  this  work  until  a  man  of  St.  Peter's  make  i 
come  to  write  his  life.    The  getting  up  of  the  work  is  truly  elegant 


How   Young  Men  mat  bkcome  Grsa.t  Men.     By   Alpha  E 
London :  Snow. 

This  little  book,  which  we  learn  from  the  title  page,  is  in  its  sec 
edition,  is  far  more  worthy  of  that  literary  distinction  than  many 
attain  to  it.  The  introducing  ''Chapter  on  Thoughts,"  is  a  good  q 
men,  a  sort  of  first-fruits  of  the  succeeding  chapters.  The  eight 
ceeding  sections  expatiate  on  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that 
not  faU  to  make  a  man  truly  great,  and  which,  as  the  historic  na 
prove,  and  which  our  author  has  made  to  sparkle  on  almost  every  page, 
generally  ensure  success.  Whilst  it  ought  ever  to  be  an  axiom,  that 
cess  is  no  synonym  with  greatness,  we  think  such  a  little  work  ia  li 
to  be  very  useful  A  free  distribution  of  "  How  young  men  may  beo 
great  men,'*  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  and  fasten  the  best  ambitifli 
youthhood. 


Sketches  vroh  Lite,  with  Occasional  Thoughts  and  Poeiol 
Robert  Qebocell.    Glasgow :  Hutcheson  CampbelL 

These  occasional  thoughts,  expressed  sometimes  ic  prose  and  someti 
in  verse,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  display  a  soul  deep  in  life'i 
perienoea,  strong  in  intellect^  affluent  in  fancy.  Scrappy  and  unpret 
ing  as  the  little  work  is,  it  abounds  with  noble  ideas,  and  assures  us 
the  author  could  do  something  of  a  higher  kind  in  the  field  of  literal 


PoPBBT  Unicasked.  By  HsNBT  Woodcock.  London :  Riohafd  Di 
This  is  a  popular  and  telling  exposure  of  Popery.  The  author  has  t 
brought  the  monster  into  the  sunlight  of  truth,  unmasked  it»  aik 
Iddeousness  is  revolting  to  all  who  truly  look  at  it.  Skbmonb.  B} 
Ri7.  James  Pttt  Edoab.  Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Nimmo.  Lon 
Simpkm,  Marshall  &  Co.  Five  plain  useful  discourses.  Sjbabohdn 
Scripture^  and  its  teachings.  By  A  Latman.  London:  Ji 
IHsbet  A  useful  guide  to  Biblical  study.  Truth  nut  'maso 
Heather;  or,  is  the  Bible  true?  By  WtLLiAM  H^Cak*  Lon 
8.  W.  Plartridge.  We  see  nothing  in  the  though  ol  this  booi 
Mfiiiie  pablioilfeii.    Tl^y  mlghl  m  wett  laws  ilapfe  ia  hw  wawrjiit. 
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OS 

Man's  Cry  for  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Law. 


*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? "— Acta  ix.  6. 

AN'S  cry  for  fellowship  with  God,  which  is 
deep  as  the  profoimdest  instincts  of  the 
heart,  and  wide  as  the  race,  has  engaged  our 
attention  in  the  previous  discourse.  This  cry, 
^  have  seen,  can  only,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  satisfac- 
Wy  met  by  the  manifestation  of  a  God,  personal,  benevolent, 
^  pnpiUable  ;  and  such  a  manifestation  is  found  nowhere 
Dut  in  the  Bible.  In  this  grand  Old  Book  we  find  exactly 
^  liriog  God  which  the  deep  heart  of  humanity  cries 
otttfor. 

Tb  ay  we  now  proceed  to  notice  is  for  a  knowledge  of 
^^Atprcww  Law.  We  take  Saul  of  Tarsus,  in  his  present 
^tade,  as  a  representative  of  the  race,  asking  for  that  which 
*^  conscience  of  humanity  cries  after — a  knowledge  of  the 
'^'ine  Will.  This  cry  is  as  universal  as  the  other ;  it  is  the 
Di««th  of  conscience.  As  it  is  the  law  of  intellect  to  seek 
7*f  wisdom,  and  the  law  of  the  heart  to  seek  after  beauty, 
^  is  the  law  of  conscience  to  seek  after  the  rule  of  duty.  A 
^*«««K5e  to  the  Supreme  Will  is  the  law  of  its  existence. 
Thittbia  ery  18  muTersal,  is  eyident  from  the  fact  that  all 
Vol,  xiT.  T 
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generations  in  all  ages  and  lands  have  some  roles  of  dut^ 
and  that  those  rules  of  duty  are  supposed  to  be  in  harmoa^ 
with  the  Will  of  their  God.    This  cry  implies  three  things:— 

First :  Tliat  the  Supreme  has  a  Will  concerning  ub,  A 
natural  desire  for  a  things  implies  a  belief  in  the  existence  o: 
that  thing.  The  feeling  that  God  has  a  Will  concerning  uflj 
seems  to  me  to  be  independent  of  all  reasoning,  and  tc 
spring  spontaneously  out  of  our  sentiment  of  a  God 
Reason  supports  this  involuntary  sentiment.  The  very  fact 
that  we  are  the  creatures  of  an  intelligent  Being,  conducts  uc 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  He  has  a  Will  concerning  ooi 
conduct.  All  analogy,  moreover,  will  deepen  the  convictioa 
There  is  not  an  object,  however  vast  or  mmute,  brought  within 
our  observation,  that  does  not  express  the  Will  or  purpose  o; 
the  Supreme  Being.  His  Will  is  the  regulative  force  of  all  th< 
movements  of  the  universe.  Has  He  a  Will  concerning  tltf 
movements  of  an  atom  and  the  activities  of  an  insect^  andiK 
Will  concerning  man  %  I  feel  that  He  has  a  Will  oonoeniiDI 
me,  and  this  feeling  is  beyond  all  argument  I  defy  aH  logv 
to  remove  the  impressioa 

This  universal  cry  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  fVIl 
implies — 

Secondly :  An  impreman  that  we  are  hound  to  ad  in  ha9 
moTiy  with  that  Will.  Man  has  the  feeling  of  obligation,  i 
feeling  which  he  cannot  shake  o&  No  infidel  reasoning 
however  specious  and  cogent,  has  been  able  to  satisfy  m^ 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him,  whether  he  sbi^ 
act  according  to  the  Divine  Will  or  not.  Carnality,  woil^ 
liness,  and  crime,  may  render  the  feeling  dormant  fot  : 
time,  but  they  cannot  destroy  it  Men  feel  that  there  is 
supreme  authority  to  which  they  are  amenable  for  tbei 
conduct,  and  by  which  they  should  regulate  their  lite< 
Every  pang  of  remorse,  every  sigh  of  contrition,  every  te* 
of  moral  regret,  are  the  effects  and  evidences  of  the  &ct  tbfl 
man  feels  his  obligation  to  obey  the  Will  of  God. 

This  universal  cry  implies — 

Thirdly  :  An  ignorance  of  what  that  Will  really  ii.    tf  ^ 
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were  known,  there  would  be  no  need  to  cry  for  a  knowledge  of 
it  Sach  an  ignorance  marks  the  history  of  all  ages.  The 
Twied  and  opposing  theories  of  morality  that  have  been 
propounded  by  the  thinking  men  of  all  ages,  show  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  on  this  point.  Even  the  most  eminent  of 
the  ancient  sages  confessed  their  inability  to  find  it  out 
Socnttes  said,  "  We  must  of  necessity  wait  till  some  one 
fiom  him  who  careth  for  us  shall  come  and  instruct  us 
Ik)w  we  ought  to  behave  ourselves  towards  God  and  man  ;  " 
and  Plato  said,  that  "  It  is  necessary  a  lawgiver  should 
be  sent  from  heaven  in  order  to  instruct  us." 

Now  the  question  is :  Where  is  this  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  9  This  is  the  question  to  which  we  specially  call 
attenkion  now.  Where  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  rule 
of  life  to  be  obtidned  f  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ascertain 
this  unless  we  had  some  imderstanding  as  to  what  that 
Win  must  be  ;  unless  I  had  some  criteria  by  which  to 
'fltermme,  how  could  I  know  that  that  which  is  revealed 
to  me  as  a  Divine  Will  is  really  so  or  not  1  Are  there  any 
«Kb  eriteria  f  There  are  three  I  think,  at  least,  by  which 
^  Moertun  whether  any  regulative  principle'  for  human 
conduct  is  really  the  Will  of  God  or  not 

^nrt :  ^o  regulative  principle  can  he  the  Will  of  Opd  that 
"^  toc  insure  the  harmoniotts  development  of  our  nature, 
^qgy  urges  this.  Material  nature  is  harmonious.  Earth- 
9^e8^  volcanos,  and  tempests,  which  are  but  occasional 
*^t8,  are  only  a  few  strong  notes  to  make  the  harmony 
^theirhole  more  striking.  But  the  workings  of  material 
^*tWB  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  developments  of  the  Divine 
"il  Every  student  of  nature  feels  that  "  order  is  Heaven's 
^  law."  Our  instincts  urge  this ;  we  naturally  loathe 
^^•*der,  we  have  deep  native  longings  for  unity  of  life  and 
'^*'n»oay  of  action.  Any  law,  therefore,  submitted  to  us  as 
*  nile  of  life,  which  tends  not  to  promote  harmony  through 
^  the  powers  of  our  souls,  could  not  be  received  by  us  as 
*•  tzpresBioii  of  the  Divine  Will 

The  Divine  rule  of  life  must  insure  the  harmonious  progrena 
Vol.  xrv.  ¥  ^ 
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of  my  being ;  and  whatever  code  comes  to  me  in  the  naix 
of  God,  and,  when  wrought  out,  does  not  lead  to  this,  oannc 
be  accepted  by  me  as  from  Heaven. 

Secondly :  J^o  regulative  principle  can  be  in  accordanc 
vnth  the  Will  of  God,  which,  when  carried  otU,  does  not  lead  i 
sddal  harmony  amongst  men.  Humanity  is  one ;  we  ar 
members  one  of  another.  The  operations  of  these  member 
should  be  such  as  to  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  each  aii( 
all.  A  rule  of  life  which,  when  carried  out,  would  lead  t 
the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  others,  produce  a  collisioi 
of  interest^  and  antagonism  of  feeling,  could  never  b 
received  as  the  Will  of  God.  Looking  upon  man's  socia 
instincts  and  mutual  dependence  upon  his  fellow-man,  n< 
rule  of  life  can  be  accepted  as  Divine  that  does  not  g 
directly  against  all  frauds  and  violences  in  the  dealings  o 
man  with  man. 

Thirdly  :  No  regulative  principle  can  he  in  accordance  vit 
the  Will  of  God,  which,  when  carried  out,  does  not  promote  rf 
general  happiness  of  the  toorld,  God  is  good  ;  we  feel  thu 
and  all  nature  declares  this.  He  being  good,  the  great  en 
of  the  universe  must  be  happiness.  The  happiness  of  lo^ 
is  in  making  happy.  Whatever  rule  of  life,  therefor 
promotes  not  happiness,  cannot  be  from  Him. 

Now,  where  is  such  a  regulative  principle,  such  a  suprenc 
law  of  life  to  be  found  ?  In  what  philosophical  code  ' 
morals,  or  in  what  religious  syBtem,  do  you  find  a  rule  of  U^ 
that  insures  these  three  things  ?  Turn  over  the  history  of  tl 
world,  and  show  me  a  regidative  principle,  propounded  ■ 
any  sage,  or  priest,  in  any  age  or  clime,  which  has  reali^ 
these  results.  Under  the  guiding  principles  which  man  b 
obtained  by  the  deductions  of  his  own  reason — cruelti' 
injustice,  rapine,  wars,  slaveries,  and  countless  iniquitJ 
and  miseries,  have  abounded  in  every  form  and  degree. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  and  ask.  What  of  its  grand  rvi 
Does  it  answer  to  these  conditions  ?  What  is  it  ?  ^ 
whole  law,  says  our  Saviour,  is  contained  in  this : — "  Tb- 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &o. 
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ftTio  doeu  not  see  that  this  law  secures  the  harmonious 
derelopment  of  our  natures  ?  Let  supreme  love  to  God  reign, 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  will  be  brought  into 
ittrmonious  play^  and  its  path  will  shine  more  and  more 
unto  tiie  perfect  day.  It  will  advance  from  strength  to 
strength,  from  glory  to  glory.  Where  this  principle  prevails, 
fiodetf,  too,  is  blessed.  The  man  who  obeys  it,  goes  about 
doing  good ;  he  honors  all  men,  he  loves  the  brotherhood, 
he  does  justice,  he  loves  mercy,  and  walks  humbly  with  his 
God;  he  loves  his  enemies,  he  prays  for  them  that  despite- 
My  use  him,  he  overcomes  evil  by  good.  Where  this 
principle,  moreover,  prevails,  men's  object  will  be  to  promote 
tlie  happiness  of  the  world ;  their  prayer  will  be,  "  Let  Thy 
^  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,''  **  Let  the  people 
pnuae  thee,  O  God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  Then  shall 
the  earth  yield  her  increase,"  &c. 

The  conclusion  of  our  subject  is — ^That  the  Bible  alone 
giTes  that  supreme  law  of  life  for  which  all  men  cry  out. 
Nowhere  else  is  it  to  be  formd ;  here  it  is,  and  it  satisfies 
yoor  reason  and  your  conscience. 

This  supreme  law  of  life,  as  embodied  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
nweta  exactly  the  moral  cry  of  the  world  upon  this  point. 
Hlalifewas  the  embodiment  of  this  supreme  law,  and  all 
'^■'^•ee  that  to  live  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived,  is  to  secure 
^  hamouious  development  of  our  nature,  to  unite  the  race 
in  the  bonds  of  a  happy  brotherhood,  and  to  promote  the 
Spinets  of  the  universe. 


Able  ezpoBitions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  describing  the  nutiiners,  cm 
And  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers ;  also  interpreting  their  word 
hirmoBizlng  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us. 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  deslder 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  grateftOly  avail  oar 
ef  all  ezegetlcal  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  oar  limited  space  wit 
lengthened  arcluBological,  geographical,  or  philologiciJ  remarlcs,  would  be  to 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  proems  of  the  study  of  Scri] 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Suction  Sixth. — Acts  iL  1 — 47. 

''  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all 
one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  h( 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  oi 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Qhoflt,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
utteraaoe.  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout 
out  of  every  nation  imder  heaven.  Now  when  this  was  noiaed  ab 
the  multitude  came  together,  and  were  confoimded,  because  that  * 
man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language.  And  they  were  all  ao 
and  marvelled,  saying  one  to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  ^ 
speak  Qalileans?  And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  to; 
wherein  we  were  bom  f  Fftrthians,  and  Medee,  and  Elamites^  an 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadoda,  in  Pontuf 
Asia,  Phiygia»  and  Pamphylia^  in  Egypt^  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  i 
Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Aral 
we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  were  in  doubt,  saying  one  to  an( 
What  meaneth  this  ?  Others  mocking  said.  These  men  are  full  of 
wine.  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice^ 
said  unto  them,  Te  men  of  Judsoa,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerus 
be  this  known  unto  you,  and  hearken  to  my  words,'*  &c. — Acts  ii  1 

SuBJEOT  : — The  Pentecost  the  culminating  period  in  the  9% 
of  Redemption. 

THOUGH,  we  cannot,  with  Sohaff,  regard  this  da 
Pentecost  as  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  for  the  Ch 
was  bom  centuries  before  this — ^we  are  bound  to  rega: 
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•tf  the  grand  crowning  period  in  the  development  of  the 

^Tioe  plan  of  human  redemptioa     Periods  in  the  working 

out  of  this  Divine  plan  of  mercj  mark  the  history  of  upwards 

of  fottr  thousand  years,  one  period  leading  to  another.    From 

iikm  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  and  from  Moses 

to  Chriit^  and  now  from  the  Advent  of  Christ  to  this  day  of 

hatoooBL    To  this  last  all  the  others  pointed,  and  in  it  they 

MB  erowned  with  glory.     Even  Christ  Himself^  the  desire  of 

MtioQs,  in  His  public  ministry  frequently  pointed  to  this 

<dfeDt  of  the  Spirit     He  taught  His  disciples  that  it  was 

npedient  for  Him  to  depart  that  the  Spirit  might  come. 

Die  misBion  of  the  Spurit  was  the  burden  of  His  departing 

^Haooones  before  His  death  and  after  His  resurrection.     He 

hide  them  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  they  should  receive  this 

pnviae  of  the  Father.     Before  we  direct  attention  to  a  few 

of  the  most  salient  features  of  this  wonderful  epoch,  it  may  be 

<kanb]e  to  notice  the  subjects,  and  the  time  of  this  advent  of 

tW  Spirit 

Who  were  the  svbjeetsf  On  whom  did  theSpirit  now  descend  ? 
M  He  descend  upon  man  indiscriminately,  or  upon  any  par- 
^leoltr  olass  distinguished  from  their  fellows  by  mere  adventi- 
tioQB  dnmmstances  ?  Na  He  comes  only  to  the  disciples  of 
CWit  They,  who  ''  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
l^tti"  were,  I  eonceive,  not  merely  the  apostles,  but  the  whole 
^■diid  and  twenty  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  These 
^^■BqilBi  had  met  together  in  obedience  to  the  conmiaud  of 
te  Master ;  they  felt  His  absence  deeply  ;  thiey  earnestly 
looked  to  heaven  for  help ;  they  were  thoroughly  united, 
**^  one  aocord ;"  they  prayed  and  waited  for  the  promised 
^Warter,  and  now  He  came. 

What  is  the  %$nuf  We  are  distinctly  told  that  the  day  of 
^^Qteeost  was  foUy  come.  The  word  Pentecost  is  Greek, 
*8BifyiBg  fiftieth.  The  Jews  applied  it  to  designate  one  of 
^  great  festivals  which  began  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the 
^Wfer.  It  had  a  two-fold  import  with  the  Jews,  physical 
^hiBtorioal ;  it  was,  in  the  first  pUce,  a  festival  of  thanks- 
9na%  fer  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest    The  Jews  on  this 
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^Hritual  natures,  filled  them  with  Divine  thoughts  a 
emotions.  Now  were  realized  to  the  experience  the  promis 
that  Christ  made  to  them.  *'  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  testil 
of  me,  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness."  (John  xy.  26,  97 
Again  :  "  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  joa 
Father  which  is  in  you."  (Matt  z.  20.)  The  Spirit  now  s 
took  possession  of  their  souls,  that  they  henceforth  spok 
His  thoughts,  and  acted  out  His  will  He  filled  them.  IV 
had  no  thoughts  but  His,  or  such  as  agreed  with  His ;  n 
feelings  but  such  as  glowed  with  His  inspiration  ;  no  will  ba 
His.  They  were  now  the  consecrated  temples  of  theHolyGhosi 
workers  that  were  to  become  mighty  through  God. 

Thirdly  :  His  action  through  the  disciples.  Three  thiflg 
aie  observable  concerning  their  speech.  (1)  !rhe  $peec 
foilowed  their  Divine  iiupircUion,  It  was  not  until  after  ti 
Spirit  had  entered  them,  filled  them,  purified  them  with  Hi 
holy  fire,  given  them  the  right  thoughts  and  feelings,  thf 
the  speech  came.  Better  be  dumb,  than  speak  out  tli 
thoughts  of  a  soul  imrenewed  by  the  Spirit.  It  wouki  b 
well  for  the  race  if  the  tongues  of  the  unrenewed  were  seek 
in  silence.  It  is  when  the  Spirit  comes  into  us,  fills  us  wi< 
its  purifying  and  vivifying  influence,  that  we  want  Sjp9&o 
and  we  shall  have  it  The  old  dialect  will  not  do  to  expre 
the  new  life.  "  They  spoke  as  the  Spirit  gave  the 
utterance,"  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  "Aecordi 
08  the  Spirit  was  given  to  them  to  declare"  Eft 
spoke  with  the  tongue  which  the  Spirit  gave  at  i 
time,  not  each  with  all  the  tongues.  (2)  The  spa 
tmqwsHonably  was  miraculous.  These  disciples  spoke  o 
the  wonderful  things  which  the  Spirit  gave  them,  not 
their  vernacular,  but  in  a  language  or  a  dialect  with  whi 
before  they  were  perfectly  unacquainted.  Language  is 
wonderful  art  in  itself.  Words  are  at  once  the  necesaa 
media  by  which  we  form  and  systematize  our  thoughts,  a 
ih&  arbitrary  signs  by  which  we  convey  them  to  our  fell 
men.  Hence  a  new  language  is  nev«*  attained  but  by  lot 
systematic,  and  often  tiying  labor.  The  coming  ai  once  k 
Iha  poBsemon  of  a  new  language  is  as  great  a  miraok  ai 
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we  came  into  posseasiou  of  a  new  orgau  oi*  a  uew  limb.  This 
Rs  the  miracle  now.  These  men  got  a  new  language  at 
me,  tbioimfi  which  they  could  pour  forth  the  Divine  things 
i»i  now  came  into  their  spirits.  The  miraculousness  of  the 
gift  m  felt  by  all  that  heard  them,  and  all  that  heard  them 
midentood.  ^*N6w  uihen  this  was  noised  abroad^  the  multitude 
together^  and  were  confounded^  because  that  every  man 
imrd  tkem  speak  in  Ids  oum  language.  And  tlieg  toere  all 
maud,  and  marvelled,  saying  one  to  another,  Behold,  are  not 
>ff  ikse  which  speak  Galileans  f  If  the  marginal  reading  is 
qgbty  which  reads — "  when  this  voice  was  made'' — instead  of 
''ii4m  this  was  noised  abroad'' — the  idea  is  not  that  the 
nnour  of  the  people  about  the  strange  tongues  attracted, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  but  the 
wiKof  the  strange  language  of  the  disciples  themselves  first 
ttmtsd  the  attention  of  the  multitude.  The  probability  is, 
tbt  the  strange  tongues  having  first  fisillen  on  the  ear  of 
>QBM  of  the  people  who  were  near  at  hand,  the  report  of  the 
xondsr  spread  rapidly  amongst  all  the  classes  throughout 
tedty,  and  drew  the  moltitudes  together.  And  when  they 
^ttw  they  were  confounded,  they  were  amazed,  they  marvelled, 
EipnarioDs^  these,  which  indicate  a  wonder  and  astonish- 
lUt  10  great  as  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  confusion. 
'Ae  owse  of  this  wonder  you  have  in  this  question : — ^^  How 
^MT  Mr  ewery  man  in  the  tongue  wherein  we  ufere  born? 
f»Aimu,  and  Medes,**  iec  The  cause  of  the  wonderment 
^  here — ^that  the  '*  Parthians,  and  Modes,  and  Elamites, 
^  the  dwelleiB  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judsea,  and  Cappa- 
^  in  PontuB,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  %ypty 
^  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers  of 
^«tte^  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians" — all  these 
Mm  of  difieient  languages,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
^vOind  iroAdf  heard  these  poor  Galileans  speak  in  their 
The  mirade,  therefore,  was  so  indubitable  and  so 
that  it  struck  the  multitude  into  the  wildest 
'WJdeR  (3)  The  speech  was  immensely  useful.  It  served  to 
«nH«i  the  multitude  with  the  Divinity  of  the  system  with 
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which  the  disciples  were  identified,  and  it  enabled  t 
disciples  at  once  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  multitiH 
assembled  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Without  tfa 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  the  disciples  would  have  had  U 
spend  years  in  obtaining  such  a  knowledge,  even  of  one  Ian* 
guage,  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  preach  in  it,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  ages  would  have  rolled  away  before  tiMS 
Gospel  could  have  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judek 
Now,  through  these  tongues,  they  spoke  the  Gospel  to  repre- 
sentatives from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  and  who,  afltf 
the  grand  festival  was  over,  would  return  to  their  countM 
and  radiate  through  their  own  spheres  the  wonderful  intelli- 
gence. Chrysostom  has  said  that  the  different  tongofl 
pointed  out  as  a  map  what  land  each  should  visit  and  occcU 
as  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  converting  the  world.  Off 
Lord  prophesied  that  before  the  close  of  the  generatiaB 
in  which  He  lived,  "  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  fhiM 
he  'preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  natiom,^ 
and  Paul  tells  us  in  Romans  x.  18,  that  the  sound  (t 
the  Gospel  "  toent  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  Ai 
ends  of  the  toorldJ*  This  gift  of  tongues  alone  explftioi 
this  world-wide  diffusion  of  the  GospeL  (4.)  The  sjpeA 
was  profoundly  religious.  This  wonderful  faculty  of  speeeb 
was  given,  not  to  declare  any  of  the  weak  things  of  ^ 
human  spirit,  still  less  anything  wicked,  but  to  declare  "<*^ 
icoTiderful  works  of  God,^*  Their  speech  and  their  subject  w*** 
both  wonderfuL  Heaven  gave  them  a  wonderful  medium  ^ 
reveal  a  wonderful  thing.  What  were  the  works  they  wffi^ 
of.  We  rest  assured  that  they  were  works  connected  with  tb 
redemption  of  the  world  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  ^ 
advent  of  the  Spirit.  Oh,  come  the  day  when  the  langiiag<^ 
which  God  has  given  man,  shaU,  instead  of  being  as  now  tk 
vehicle  of  the  erroneous  in  thought,  the  impure  in  feeling,  tl 
depraved  in  purpose — shall  convey  to  men  the  pnptf 
thoughts,  and  the  holiest  feelings  concerning  the  ^'tooinier^ 
vforhtofOod:' 

(To  he  continued,) ' 


(^crms  nf  (Lhouqht. 


SiTBJBcr; — A  Voice  from  Eternity  to  the  CInldren  of  Time.* 

"Fat  tiuu  aatih  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eteniity, 
whwfliiiie  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  aim 
ilit  ii  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit^  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
bimlile^  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.** — Isaiah  IviL  15. 

^sal^iifl  of  ISomil^  t^t  i$if  3$nnbi(b  nnb  9^^irt|{-mntb. 

BERE  is  a  voice  from  eternity.  It  is  clear,  emphatic,  aud 
fall  of  wondrous  meaning.  Though  the  gulf  of  centuries 
niDi  between  us  and  the  period  when  it  fell  on  the  first  human 
eir,  it  sounds  with  unabated  force,  and  bears  truths  as 
applicable  to  us  as  to  the  men  of  preceding  times.  Voices 
from  time  abound;  they  load  the  air  we  breathe,  they  din  us 
vHh  their  echoea  But  most  of  them  are  conflicting,  none  of 
tbem  are  satis&ctory ;  they  speak  not  out  the  information 
oor  deepest  natures  crave  ;  they  solve  not  the  problems  that 
btnct  us;  they  calm  not  the  unresting  sea  of  our  thoughts. 
Hen^  in  this  mortal  life,  borne  on  as  we  arc  by  the  swelling 
CQRent  of  advancing  years,  and  changing  our  circumstances 
^  experiences  every  day,  we  still  retain  a  consciousness, 
>>[^  or  less  vivid,  of  our  alliance  with  the  immutable  and 
eroiistiDg. 

In  tmUi,  does  not  that  sense  of  change  with  which  the 
Sight  of  time  so  deeply  impresses  us,  on  this  the  dawn  of 
ttMther  year,  imply  an  element  of  immutability  within  us  ? 
We  feel  that  we  are  moving,  and  that  the  universe  is  moving, 
^^fnam  there  is  something  fixed,  deep,  and  ineradicable  in 
^  ee&tre  of  our  being.  As  that  rock,  which  lifts  its  majestic 
'^  above  the  ocean,  and  alone  remains  unmoved  amidst 
the  netlesB  waves  and  the  passing  fleets,  is  the  only  measure 
^  ^  voyager  of  all  that  moves  on  the  great  world  of  vraters, 

*  This  Dinoune  wm  delivered  on  the  First  Sunday  of  the  Year. 
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SO  the  sense  of  the  inimutublc,  which  heaven  has  pUintcd  i^* 
oiir  souls,   is  the  standard  by  which  alone  we  become  BO 
conscious  of  the  mutation  of  our  earthly  life.      If  all  tb^ 
objects  within  oiu-  horizon  moved  with  equal  speed,  whftt 
idea  should  we  have  of  motion )    None.     Creatures  of  eaitb 
and  change  then  though  we  be,  we  have  still  a  vital  alliaiM0 
with  the  Eternal,  and  commiinications  thence  are  amongit 
the  most  earnest  demands  of  our  nature.     Such  communioi- 
tions  we  have  in  the  text.      Here  is  a  Voice,  issuing  &r 
back,  from  the  calm,  settled  depths  of  infinitude.     A  VoiGB 
addressed  to  us,  the  men  and  women  of  these  distant  restles 
times. 

On  the  dawn  of  this  New  Year,  let  us  for  a  few  momenlB 
bid  the  jargon  sounds  of  the  world  avaunt,  open  pur  evs 
and  listen  thoughtfully  and  devoutly  to  the  voice  from  tliifc 
eternity,  whence  we  came,  and  whither  time's  rushing  streiia 
is  so  swiftly  bearing  us. 

I.    This 'VOICE  reveals  an  existence  that  stands  va 

SUBLIME  contrast  WITH  ALL  THAT  IS  HUMAN. 

First :  The  existence  that  this  voice  reveals  standfl  in 
contrast  with  all  that  is  human  in  respect  to  duratum.  It  is 
the  utterance  of  One  that  "  Inliahiteth  Eternity'*  An  Etenul 
existence.  What  is  that  %  We  know  something  of  ezisteneef 
t  hat  had  a  beginning,  and  that  have  an  end.  The  irratiooil 
tribes  that  teem  in  earth,  in  air,  in  sea,  rose  from  the  bmfli 
of  God  at  first,  and  roll  back  to  nothingness  again.  Their 
histories  are  streams  that  began  there  and  then,  flov 
on  a  little,  and  are  exhaled  for  ever.  We  know,  to^ 
something  of  existences  that  have  a  beginning  and  w 
never  have  an  end.  To  this  class  we  belong.  A 
century  ago  we  were  not  The  sun  shone,  the  earth  blooinedf 
and  our  ancestors  were  as  active  as  the  men  of  this  age.  W0 
wore  nothing  to  the  universe,  and  the  imiverse  nothing  to 
us.  But  we  are  something  now,  and  something  that  ahill 
remain  for  ever.  We  have  received  an  existence  tbi^ 
ahall  outlive  the  stars  and  run  parallel  with  the  agee  of  God. 
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Bat  ihm  voice  speaks  of  an  existence  that  never  had  a  be- 
gmofflg,  and  that  will  never  have  an  end ; — The  Eternal  One, 
the  Uncreated,  the  Underived,  the  Undying.  Who  shall  tell 
h0yeu%  the  ages,  the  centuries,  the  millenniums  that  make  up 
ternity  f  None.  No  number  of  millenniums  bear  any  com- 
anson  to  it  Count  the  stars  of  heaven,  the  sands  that  gird 
be  shore,  the  blades  that  cover  creation  with  verdure,  the 
rops  that  make  up  the  oceans  of  the  globe,  the  atoms  that 
xi^ose  the  earth  and  all  the  rolling  orbs  of  space — add 
11  together,  and  let  each  figure  in  the  mighty  sum 
and  for  ages.  What  does  tiiis  amount  tof  Amount 
)t  Amount  to  a  sum  too  great  for  any  finite  intellect 
erhaps  to  grasp,  yet  too  little  to  bear  any  comparison 
oetttnity. 

Eternity  !  a  circle  infinite  art  thou ; 
Thj  centre  an  eternal  now. 

^et,  though  intellectually  incomprehensible,  the  thought  of 
^  ii  inestimably  valuable.  It  furnishes  vs  tdth  the  onlp 
(ft^betoiy  aecaunt  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Creation 
I  bat  God's  eternal  thoughts  in  shape.  His  eternal  will  in 
ctioiL  He  once  existed  alone,  and  in  the  infinite  solitudes  of 
lis  own  eternity ;  it  was  with  Him  to  determine  as  to 
vhsthtt  other  beings  shoidd  exist  or  not,  and  if  they  existed, 
^  vhit  kind  they  should  be.  He  determined  that  others 
^oM.  exist,  and  His  determination  explains  the  universe  ; 
nd  all  true  philosophy  accepts  the  explanation.  The 
iMNig^t  of  His  eternity  also  shows  to  us  cur  incapability  of 
^'(nmmang  upon  His  ways.  During  our  existence  here^ 
b  is  working  out  a  plan  that,  like  Himself,  never  had 
^ilming  and  will  never  have  an  end.  How  incompetent 
^  we  creatures  of  an  hour  be  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
?*  His  procedure  !  "  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest 
«iteGod"?  What  is  thine  intellect  to  His  f  What  is  thine 
^^psrisaoe  to  His  I  The  thought  of  His  eternity,  moreover, 
*ifl^  us  to  give  an  eternal  freshness  to  the  Bible.  Bemg 
*»atl,  what  He  thought  when  He  inspired  men  to  write 
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The  Book,  He  thinks  now.  The  Bible  is  eternally  tn 
His  nature.  Unlike  human  authors,  whose  minds  oft< 
advance  and  alter  as  to  outgrow  and  contradict  their 
ductions,  His  book  is  ever  the  revelation  of  Himsel£  * 
word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever." 

Secondly  :  The  existence  that  this  voice  reveals,  stan( 
contrast  with  all  that  is  human  in  respect  to  space,  "  I  \ 
in  the  high  and  holy  place"  In  what  place  does  He  d^ 
*'  The  heaven,  yea,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  coi 
Him."  The  universe  is  large ;  so  large,  that  light — -^ 
travels  with  almost  incalculable  velocity — is  millions  of ; 
travelling  from  one  orb  to  another.  Yet  the  space  occi 
by  the  whole  creation,  as  compared  with  the  space  in  i 
He  dwells,  is  infinitely  less  than  that  filled  by  one  fi 
atom  as  compared  to  that  taken  up  by  all  the  worlds 
systems  of  immensity.  Where  is  He?  Everywhere. 
His  history  has  no  date,  His  dwelling  has  no  bounds, 
home  is  as  illimitable  as  Himself.  Whither  shall  we 
from  His  presence  ?  Let  the  swiftest  seraph  fly  for  my 
of  ages,  with  a  speed  that  shall  out-travel  the  light 
and  he  shall  be  no  nearer  the  limits  of  the  Divine  dwel 
place,  than  when  he  commenced  his  rapid  flight. 

Thirdly  :  The  existence  that  this  voice  reveals,  stanc 
contrast  with  all  that  is  human  in  respect  to  chan 
"  Whose  name  is  holy."  "  He  is  light,  in  Him  is  no  darl 
at  alL"  "  He  is  glorious  in  holiness."  "  There  is  none  h( 
the  Lord."  His  holiness  is  essential,  perfect,  underived 
inefiable  Foimtain  whence  all  holiness  from  all  holy  b 
is  derived.  His  holiness  is  the  beauty,  majesty,  gloi 
His  being. 

Fourthly :  The  existence  that  this  voice  reveals,  stan 
contrast  with  all  that  is  human  in  respect  to  sUUion. 
Lofty  One.  Astronomy  reveals  to  us  a  Creation  tran8< 
ing  inuneasurably  the  grasp  of  our  faculties.  Our  € 
great  to  our  estimate  of  things,  seems  so  small,  even  as 
pared  with  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  that,  jrere 
sink  into  extinction,  its  sister  orbs  would  miss  it  no 
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!iin  the  mighty  forest  would  feel  the  loss  of  one  falling  leaf, 
tiieAtlantic  the  loss  of  a  drop.  It  is  an  imperceptible 
irk  in  that  sky  of  which  our  sun  is  the  central  light.  But 
)  system  itself,  compared  with  which  our  earth  is  such  an 
ooaderable  fraction,  is  but  an  insignificant  speck  in  that 
awwrable  space  in  which  unnimibered  millions  pursue 
ir  eiemal  revolutions.  But  the  vast  discovered  may  be  as 
Im^  to  the  mi^ty  realms  of  worlds  yet  unexplored.  These 
ids  were  not  created  in  vain ;  they  were  formed  to  be 
tinted.  Each  orb,  as  ours,  teems  with  life.  The  great 
k  of  Truth  tells  of  "  legions,"  "  innumerable  multitudes," 
rones,'*  "  principalities  and  dominions  "  of  spiritual  ex- 
Mes  that  tenant  the  imiverse  of  God.  How  great  are 
iwks  !  But  how  much  greater  He  !  He  is  the  Lofty 
L  He  is  enthroned  above  all ;  and  all,  as  compared  with 
i,  is  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  The 
ips  of  earthly  magistrates,  and  the  pageantries  of  earthly 
idoms — ^what  are  these  1  the  ephemera  that  dance  for  an 
r  in  the  sunbeam  and  are  gone,  and  for  ever. 
Hat  a  contrast  then  is  the  existence  which  this  voice 
•h  to  ours.  Here  is  One  inhabiting  eternity.  We 
in  a  breath.  Our  life  is  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is 
i  abiding.  Here  is  One  who  fills  all  space,  whose  sphere 
tctiQii  is  immeasurable.  We  occupy  but  a  speck  on  this 
B  esrth,  which  is  itself  but  a  mere  sand  grain  on  the 
ei  of  universal  being.  Here  is  One  whose  name  is  Holy, 
tte  unholy  and  corrupt.  Our  natures  are  stained 
Bghout  with  sin.  Here  is  One  who  is  Lofty,  to  whom 
•nd  ajBtems  are  but  as  dust  under  His  feet.  We  are 
otiung,  and  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Who  can 
I  this  contrast  without  feeling  an  overpowering  sense  of 
I  greatness  and  man's  insignificance.  Oh,  may  we,  firail 
Ibbb  of  an  hour,  oommit  ourselveB  to  Him  who  ''  inhabiir 
Eternity ! "  May  we,  the  oooapants  of  an  atom  on  a 
1  beaten  with  the  storms  of  trials  and  sorrows,  seek  to 
tin  the  seorot  place  of  the  Moat  High ;  may  we,  who  are 
9BEaft  ift  chaaeter,  have  our  spirits  pinrified  by  the 
^9L  znr.  a 
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cleansing  influences  of  Christ,  so  as  to  have  fellowship  wii 
Him  whose  name  is  Holy  !  May  we,  who  are  as  uothin| 
spend  our  little  life  under  the  smiles  of  the  ^'Loftr 
One!" 

II.  This  voice  bevsals  a  privilege  of  uocensb  value  t 
THE  good.  "With  him  also  that  is  of  a  humble  an 
contrite  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  t 
revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  onea^  What  is  th 
privilege? 

First :  This  voice  reveals  God's  special  regard  for  a  goo 
man's  experience.  This  High  and  Lofty  One  condesoed 
to  regard  with  special  interest  those  of  a  "contrite"  an 
"humble"  spirit  That  He  is  too  great  to  concern  Hixnae 
with  the  individual  afiairs  of  men ;  that  He  confines  H 
attention  to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  or  to  some  of  the  ma 
stupendous  portions  thereof,  is  a  mere  deistio  dreaa 
unsustained  hy  philosophy  and  condemned  by  religion.  Tl 
minute  and  the  vast — atoms  floating  in  the  air,  and  mi^ 
systems  rolling  through  immensity; — insects  on  the  wii 
and  seraphs  in  their  flight,  are  seen  with  equal  eye  hj  tl 
God  of  All. 

To  the  Eternal  Infinite 

Nothing  18  mighty— nothing  meaiL 

Each  glistening  grain,  each  star  of  nighty 

Distinct  m  spaoe-pervadiog  light 
To  the  All-aearching  Eye  aerene. 

Yet  He  has  a  speeicU  regard  to  those  who,  through  &ith 
His  Son,  are  the  subjects  of  a  new  spiritual  life.  His  ^ 
rests  with  a  fieither's  watchfulness  upon  the  cantriie  ai 
fumble  souL  He  hears  its  sighs.  He  marks  all  the  wavoh 
vn  the  current  of  its  being.  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  i 
upon    the    righteous,  and    His    ears    are    open   to   tii 

iSeoondl^  :  Tlis  voice  reveals  God's  special  caniaei  wifl 
gaatfi  matii  emttence.    He  not  only  dwells  in  die  ^  Wfjb,  i 
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hofyplac^"  but  "with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
,  hmhle  spirit"    Dwlling  implies  a  dote  intimacy.     He  is, 

ly  the  influences  of  His  love,  nearer  to  the  good  than  He  is  to 
othen;  near  to  guide,  to  succour,  to  strengthen.  Dwelling 
impliflg  not  only  a  close  intimacy  but  a  permanent  one.  He 
does  not  come  and  go  as  an  occasional  sojourner;  He 
e^mtzDoes  as  a  settled  resident  in  the  souL  He 
i«  always  with  His  people,  in  sorrow  and  joy,  in  life  and 
(intL    He  never  forsakes  them. 

llurdly:  This  voice  reveals  God's  special  quickening 
^  a  gw>d  man*  8  spirit  — "  To  revive  the  spirit  of 
tk  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
on*.*'  God  comes  down  to  the  spirit,  not  to  crush 
it,  but  to  revive  it,  to  give  it  a  new  life,  to  bring  out  by 
the  nnahine  of  His  presence  all  its  dormant  germs,  and  to 
Ottb  it  fruitful  in  sdl  good  works.  He  gives  it  a  life,  over 
*Udi  circumstances,  time,  and  death,  have  no  power.  A  life 
thtt  will  grow  amidst  all  the  chills  and  changes  of  time, 
thit  win  survive  the  grave  and  flourish  in  the  eternal  here- 

Sodi  is  the  voice  of  eternity — blessed  utterance  !  "  He 
t^hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  On  such  an  epoch  in 
our  history  as  this,  we  feel  the  need  of  some  such  a  message 
from  the  Eternal  and  the  Holy.  The  passing  away  from 
^  of  another  Year,  the  fearful  probabilities  of  the  one 
oow  opening,  the  pensive  memories  of  the  past^  and  the  strange 
VPteheosions  of  the  future,  spread  a  shadow  of  sadness  over 
^hearts.  Our  natures  quiver  ajs  in  a  strange  atmosphere. 
Vebel  that  we  have  but  just  opened  our  eyes  on  the  universe ; 
^thousand  scenes  have  passed  before  the  eye  and  they  are 
9^;  a  thousand  voices  have  £Edlen  on  the  ear,  but  they 
^  died  away.  Many  of  our  fellows  have  excited  our 
fiifadiieB  and  engaged  our  love,  and  they  are  in  their 
S''*^  Men  and  women  are  falling  around  us  now,  and  we 
^  ^ymg.  The  Chariot  of  Old  Time  rolls  swiftly  on, 
^^viBguB  and  our  generation  away  from  earth,  but  whithfirf 
ihl  WhitlMrf     We  need  a  voice  from  the  Eternal  to 

^OL  XIV.  Q  % 
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assure  ub  of  something  tliat  is  real  and  lasting  ai 
Hera  it  is. 

Let  the  High  and  the  Holy  One,  who  inhabiteth  < 
dwell  with  us,  and  we  have  all  we  want  Our 
questions  are  solved,  our  profoundest  wants  are  i 
We  have  a  blessed  stability  amidst  the  mutat 
unbroken  peace  amidst  the  storms,  a  perennial  jo; 
the  privations,  and  an  ever-flourishing  life  amidst  t 
lutions  of  Time.  The  grand  end  of  mediation  was  i 
this  dwelling  of  the  Eternal  with  man.  Christ  asc« 
high,  led  ci^vity  captive,  received  gifts  for  men, 
Lard  Ood  might  dwdl  amongst  tu. 

Fellow-traveller  to  eternity !  Here,  under  the  grey  c 
of  a  New  Year,  there  is  one  question  of  all-si 
urgency  for  thee  to  determine.  What  is  it  ?  The 
thy  business,  the  extent  of  thy  possessions,  the  n 
which  thou  art  held  by  thy  contemporaries  ?  No,  n 
are  idle  vanities  compared  with  the  one  I  suggest.  It 
What  is  th^  doulstate  f  Art  thou  humble,  contrite, : 
These  states  of  mind  are  the  conditions  on  which  thi 
dwells  with  man ;  and  where  He  dwells,  there  is  het 
thou  art  proud,  impenitent^  irreverent — ^then,  thoi 
hast  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  wealth  of  Ore 
dominion  of  a  Alexander,  thou  art  "without  G 
being  without  Ood,  thou  art  without  true  life  an 
without  holiness,  without  peace,  without  heaven ; 
lost,  a  miserable  exile  in  a  wilderness,  where  every 
plant  poisons,  every  moving  creature  stings,  and  ev 
mering  beam  of  l^ht  leads  astray. 

0,  Thou  <<  Hi^  and  Lofty  One,  that  inhabitest 
whose  name  is  Holy,"  give  us  this  humble, 
reverent  spirit,  and  deign  to  dwell  with  us.  Dweli 
for  without  Thee  there  is  nothing  real  or  great, 
are  illusions^  all  sounds  are  hollow,  aU  pleasuree 
satisfying.  Dwell  with  us ;  for  as  years  revdve,  lifi 
in  scdenimty,  and  the  thought  of  the  future  growi 
withcNit  ThML    Dwell  with  us^  be  our  Leader  in  tt 
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or  we  shall   &11   by  our  enemies;   be   our   Pilot   in    the 
vojage,  or  we  shall  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide, 
The  darkness  thickens :  Lord,  with  me  abide ; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Hel^  of  the  helpless,  0,  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  dose  ebbs  out  life's  little  day. 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see : 

0  Thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word. 
But  as  Thou  dwelt'st  with  Thy  disciples,  Lord — 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free. 
Come  not  to  sojourn,  but  abide  with  me. 

1  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour, 

What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter^s  power  1 
Who  Hke  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  I 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  O,  abide  with  me. 

I  fear  no  foe,  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless  : 
nis  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  is  death's  sting  f  Where,  grave,  thy  victory  ? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 


Sranot : — The  Ee^orative  and  Conservative  Work  of  ChritL 

"Aid  Jesus  departed  from  thence,  and  came  nigh  unto  the  sea  of 
^^^;  and  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  sat  down  there.  And  great 
'^'iillibidss  came  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame, 
^  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others,  and  oast  them  down  at  J^aeus' 
^;  aod  he  healed  them."— Matt.  xv.  29,  30. 

^a«[2sii  of  9oinxI]{  i\z  Sis  Snnhxeb  anb  ftsx^^* 

dUR  Lord  had  now  approached  the  culminating  point 
of  His  public  labors,  and  reached  the  zenith  of  His 
P<ipilarity.  His  &me  now  rung  loudly  on  the  ear  of  His 
^  Hiere  are  two  wrong  opinions  touching  the  passage 
1^  tinder  notice.  One  is,  that  it  is  unhUtoric,  and  the  other 
^  that  it  is  repetitious.  The  former  opinion,  which  regards 
^  *•  mythical  or  parabolic,  ie^  of  .counsel  entertained  only  \s^ 
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those  who  are  Msely  called  ratumalistic  interpreters  of 
Holy  Word,  The  other  opmion,  which  regards  it  as 
repetition  of  a  fact  which  Matthew  had  before  recor 
(xiv.  13 — 21),  is  held  by  many  orthodox  expounders,  and 
some  plausible  considerations  in  its  favor.  A  oomparisoi 
them  both,  noticing  the  points  of  dissimilarity,  will  assist' 
reader  to  reach  a  true  judgment  on  a  question,  which,  al 
all,  is  of  no  vital  moment. 

As  to  the  DISSIMILARITY  between  this  narrative  and  tha 
Matthew  xiv.  13 — 21,  the  following  points  are  very  n( 
worthy.  (1)  The  number  of  persons  fed.  In  the  fon 
miracle,  the  numbers  fed  were  five  thousand ;  the  numl 
here  were  four  thousand.  (2)  The  qwintity  of  fi 
In  the  former  case  there  were  five  loaves  and  two  fishi 
here  we  have  seven  loaves,  and  a  few  little  fishes.  (3) 
quantity  of  fiugmenU  gathered  up.  In  the  former  case  th 
were  twelve  baskets  full ;  in  this  case  only  seven  bask 
fulL  (4)  The  time  it  occurred.  The  first  miracle  was  wrouj 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  after  the  people  w 
assembled  ;  this  miracle,  after  they  had  been  with  Him  th 
days.  (5)  The  locality  in  whicli  it  took  place.  The  fon 
miracle  took  place  near  the  northern  Bethsaida ;  it  was  i 
desert  place,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Galilean  S 
This  miracle  occurs  in  Decapolis.  Mark  says  that  Je 
departed  from  the  borders  of  1^  and  Sidon.  He  ca 
through  the  midst  of  the  coast  of  Decapolis,  that  is,  in 
midst  of  those  ten  cities  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee:  di 
cities  were  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.* 

*  "  What  part  of  Decapolis  the  Lord  visited  is  not  mentioiied  by  an; 
the  Evangelists.  Under  this  title  were  included  ten  cities,  ei^^ 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  east  or  boi 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Gkdilee.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Joeephus  as  awell-k» 
territorial  designation,  embracing  towns  and  Yillages.  After  Syria 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  ten  cities  seem,  on  some  groundi^ 
weU-known,  to  have  been  placed  under  certain  municipal  arrangemi 
and  bronght  directly  under  the  Roman  rule.  It  is  probable  that  t 
populadon  was  chiefly  heathen.  The  names  of  the  ten  cities  are  diflBare 
glreiL  To  the  original  ten  dties  others  were  probably  added,  thoo^  a 
time  do  they  seem  tohaveconBtituted  a  distinct  province." — ^Ajvdbkw 
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jtrecMng  and  mceeeding  events  are  dtferent.  The 
<;curr6d  immediately  after  John  the  Baptist's  disciples 
I  Him  of  their  master's  death.  This  took  place 
i  had  granted  the  request  of  the  Syro-Pho9nioian 
and  retired  from  her  coast  The  former  miracle 
eded  by  His  going  forth  from  the  mountain,  which 
iscended  to  pray,  to  walk  on  the  sea  and  rescue  His 
from  the  perils  of  the  storm.  This  is  succeeded  by 
contest  which  he  had  with  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 

Galilee.  (7)  The  subjects  of  the  miracle  were 
Those  composing  the  first  multitude  were  those 
cities  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Those 
x>nd  assembled  from  the  mountains  on  the  eastern 
le  expression  in  this  passage,  "  They  glorified  the 
srael,"  indicated  that  part  of  the  multitude  gathered 
then,  and  glorified  Jehovah  in  contrast  with  their 
es. 

striking  points  of  dissimilarity  preclude  almost  the 
f  of  regarding  *the  two  narratives  as  records  of  the 
nt.  Looking  at  the  passage  with  a  practical  intent, 
le  regarded  as  frimishing  a  striking  illustration  of 
rative  and  conservative  work  of  Christ 

:  RESTORATIVE  WORK  OF  Christ.  This  is  revealed 
re  which  He  now  effected  in  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the 
and  many  others.  He  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
lied  all,  whatever  their  afiUction.  His  physical 
I  the  symbol  of  His  spiritual.  Christ  came  to  bear 
the  evils  that  afflict  humanity.  He  is  a  ccmpUte 
r  of   body  and    soul.      The    passage    illustrates, 


'hb  conservative  work  of  Christ^  He  not  only 
all  the  evils  that  afflict  men,  but  He  grants  them 
mofwrish  and  sustain  them.  Having  cured,  He  feeds  ; 
I  what  He  redeems.  This  twofold  work  the  afflicted 
mdent  world  requires  in  a  Redeemer. 
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Subject  : — Christian  Expediency, 

"  I  am  made  all  things  to  aU  men,  that  I  might  by  all  meaoB  Mtf^ 
8ome."— I  Cor.  ix.  22. 

^wdji^m  at  Somxls  t\t  Sis  Simbnb  anb  Jfoxts-fint. 

IN  this  verse  there  are  two  things  presented  :  the  d^iot 
sought — the  means  used.     My  wish  is  to  direct  attentn 
to  the  second  only. 

We  often  talk  of  toleration ;  but  do  we  often  aet  Ht 
True  toleration  is  St  Paul's  principle,  "to  be  all  thiigi 
to  all  men ; "  not  servility,  not  jQattery,  not  the  inabililjr 
to  say  "  no/'  but  to  take  men  as  they  are,  as  th^ 
are  in  body,  mind,  soul,  in  creed,  circumstances,  and  lift; 
to  take  them  on  their  own,  or,  at  least,  common  ground,  asd 
so  deal  with  them  in  argument,  advice,  help^  and  senniHili^ 
Thus  we  should  deal — 

L  With  the  inner  circle  of  Christians.  This  then 
always  has  been  and  always  must  be ;  thus  there  were  to 
ancient  creeds,  mysteries ;  to  ancient  philosophers,  eaotflDS 
truths.  So  our  Lord  had  His  special  disciples,  while  the  leifc 
were  ol  Uw,  those  without  So  it  is  in  modem  ohurohflik 
always  an  inner  circle,  who  submit  themselves  to  signs  of 
special  membership ;  as  to  particular  signs  indeed,  and  abo?a 
all,  as  to  the  strictness  of  applying  them  in  particular  MM^ 
we  have  doubts ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  valid. 

My  wish,  however,  is  not  to  say  much  of  this  daas.  The 
pastor  feels  and  knows  that  he  has  a  close  connexion  with 
these ;  and,  in  most  cases,  St  Paul's  principle  will  be  aotad 
upon.  As  a  shepherd,  the  true  pastor  will  tend  his  aheep^ 
helping  each  and  dealing  with  each  according  to  his  want! ; 
ever  remembering  the  real  object  of  all  ministrations,  to  save 
some,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise^  be  all  things  to  all  men ;  but 
the  principle  must  be  carried  farther,  and  thus  we  Bhoold 
deal— 

n.    With  mbmbbes  of  the  outward  Church.    In  the 
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bed  Chuidi,  I  mean  those,  who^  haying  been  baptiied 
le  of  them  confirmed,  habitually  neglect  the  Holy 
ion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  do  not,  with  all  their 
eek  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  luvisible. 
onformist  communities,  I  mean  those,  who,  while 
:  dbapel,  paying  pew-rents,  and  often  helping  in 
nd  the  like,  are  yet  not  members  strictly  so  called. 
t  follows,  I  may  seem  to  speak  strong^,  at  all  events 
that  I  want  to  speak  plainly. 
I  class,  I  fear  we  have  not  so  fully,  as  we  ou^t» 
t  St.  Paul's  principle  ;  to  theise,  we  have  in  a  way 
"selves  ascetic,  reserved.  My  thoughts  turn  specialty 
lasses,  or  sub^slasses  I  ^ould  call  them-* 
There  are  in  £ngland  many  young  men,  who,  firom 
)d,  school  practice,  or  hereditaiy  character,  are  fond 
id-sports  and  out-door  games.  Our  ancestcMS 
d  this  spirit :  witness  the  old  butts.  Nationally — 
rticular — ^we  are  encouraging  it  now.  In  educa- 
nries,  physical  training  is  rising  into  repute.  The 
survives,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  survive. 
3t  we  ministers,  as  a  body,  kept  ourselves  too  much 
t  these  games  ¥  Have  we  not,  either  by  silence  and 
'  in  many  cases  openly  and  positively  condemned 
18,  by  our  absence,  leaving  ground  {jf>er  se,  I  contend) 
Intimate,  to  influences  impure  and  ill^timate  ? 
I  boisterousness — often,  I  admit,  tinged  with  these 
loenoes — we  have  drawn  too  un&vorable  condu- 
t  the  general  character  of  these  young  men  them- 

vgeak  strongly,  because  I  have  been  with  Book 
1,  and  have,  on  the  one  hand,  sorrowed,  that,  with 
leartedness,  honesty,  vigor,  they  were  not  decided 

aiming  at  the  pure  standard  of  Christ ;  and  on  the 
1,  have  been  startled  by  hearing  them  talk  of  holy 
hmore  seriousness  and  sense  than  many  members 
jsr  circle.  Nay,  I  have  been  led  to  infer,  that,  with 
2iou8  action,  many  a  one  might,  out  of  these,  have 
I,  who    has  hitherto  been  repelled  by  sweeping 
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condemnation  of  athletic  sports  bj  rigid  views, 
sweeping  assertions  ;  or  bj  signs  of  membership  too  ee 
and  precise.  This  is  an  attempt  to  put  "  new  wine  ixxi 
bottles " — ^words  of  our  Lord,  ever  seeming  to  warn  lu 
to  bind  on  young  disciples  too  heavy  a  burden.  But — 
Secondly :  There  is  in  England  now  a  very  numerous  i 
of  young  men  philosophically  inclined,  who  talk  about 
being  priest-ridden — about  not  being  tied  to  apron-etii 
and  so  on.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  if  the] 
not  tied  to  the  strings  of  Mother-Church,  they  will  b 
those  of  the  Westminster,  or  Mr.  Newman,  or  the  JVoti 
Reformer.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  St  P 
way  of  dealing  with  them.  His  principle  was  to  take 
such  on  their  own  ground,  to  show  them  that  fgAih  in  CI 
was  the  true  explanation  of  all  right  but  imperfect  fragm 
of  human  faith.  This  he  did  with  the  Athenians,  with  J 
with  all.  So  we  must  do.  In  the  pulpit  we  must  not  ig 
their  state  of  mind,  or  they  will  not  come  and  listen, 
private  we  must  not  attempt  to  put  them  down  by  s 
contempt,  or  any  form  of  benign  superiority ;  else  will  1 
their  language  certainly  be,  "  Ne  sis  patruus  mihi,"  in  ] 
English,  "We're  not  babies."  But  let  us  manfully 
humanly  deal  with  their  doubts  and  difficulties.  Seoond-1 
nonsense  it  may  seem  to  us;  but,  if  we  mind  noty 
^tally,  sense  to  theuL  We  must  aigue  on  common  gro 
assuming  nothing  thetf  doubt  or  deny,  excommunica 
nothing,  fulminating  nothing.  Let  pulpit,  Bible  class,  pri 
talk,  young  men's  associations,  nay,  all  our  agencies,  1 
something  for  these.  These  are  but  short  hints ;  and 
we  come  to  deal — 

III.  With  those  who  are  altogether  outside.  The  An 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  openly  unorthodox,  the  inl 
the  heretic.  We  must  meet  these,  we  must  aigue  with  i 
€U  men.  No  wholesale  condemnation,  no  odium  theologi 
no  pillory  of  opinion.  If  our  £uth  is  a  faith  of  our  w 
selves,  body,  mind,  and  soul,  we  can,  we  ought  to  deal ' 
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on  common  grounds ;  not  shirking  the  truth  but  proving 
not  a«nming  what  they  deny  in  ioto,  nor  allowing  them 
tsvm  what  we  deny.  If  English  Christianity  is  to 
tain  itself  it  must  be  English — ^bold,  straightforward, 
ig  to  deal  as  honest  Englishmen  deal  in  trade,  politics, 
an  else.  We  must  be  all  things  to  all  men ;  with  these 
tlien  we  must  discuss  the  points  in  dispute  from  their 
d  as  well  as  ours ;  on  common  ground,  from  common 
ig  points. 

ished  specially  to  mention  "  the  poor :"  but  I  find  that 
flnds  are  now  more  than  I  intended.  I  shall,  therefore, 
iiem  to  a  separate  paper,  only  adding,  that  to  the  poor 
ist  act  as  to  all  others,  putting  ourselves,  that  is,  an 
fe  can,  in  their  position.  F.  Heppenstall,  M.A. 

(tarn. 


§ilrlual  Crttutsm. 


CONSTANTINB  SiMONIDES,    Ph.D. 

nro  to  the  latest  corrected  accoimt,  was  bom  at  six 
in  the  morning  of  the  5th  November,  1820.  He  is 
1^  about  forty-three,  though  he  looks  older.  He  is 
\  of  the  Island  of  Syme,  on  the  cost  of  Asia  Minor, 
aiders  himself  to  be  of  pure  Greek  descent.  His 
is  rather  below  the  average ;  and  he  is  sparely  made, 
rganily  fashioned.  His  complexion  has  much  of 
sallowness,  but  his  features  are  handsome  and 
;  yet  they,  too,  conform  rather  to  the  Eastern  type 
that  of  the  Greek  statue.  The  hair  is  black  and 
I;  the  eyes  dark  and  full  of  speculation;  and  the 
eflfect  is  an  agreeable,  intellectual  expression,  and  the 
on  of  something  extraordinary.  His  manners  arc 
though  he  is  somewhat  reserved ;  and  the  impression 
d  by  hia  appearance  is  more  than  confirmed  when  he 
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speaks.  His  Eloglish  is  broken,  and  very  diflGicult  to 
stand ;  indeed,  it  is  helped  out  with  occasional  won 
French,  and  by  reference  to  the  Greek  lexicon  to  f 
English  equivalent  for  the  word  which  is  in  his  mini 
his  talk  amply  repays  the  trouble  of  dose  attention, 
replete  with  unusual  information,  and  with  opiniom 
if  not  always  met  with  assent,  are  new,  characteristic 
man,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration.  He  has  a  pro 
philosophic  theory  of  art,  which  has  much  in  commc 
Mr.  Ruskin's.  He  is  well  versed  in  that  department 
history  of  art  which  relates  especially  to  the  Christian 
and  he  is  no  mean  practitioner  in  drav/ing.  One 
favorite  topics  is  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  on  which 
agrees  altogether  with  Champollion.  He  professes,  m< 
to  read  the  Enchorial  character,  and  to  be  acquaint 
the  language  of  Ancient  Egypt,  pretensions  which  ha 
made,  we  believe,  by  no  other  modem  scholar.  To  c 
the  subject  of  manuscripts — ^which  relates  to  our 
business — of  these  Simonides  possesses  a  large  nimi 
every  variety  of  material,  and  having  an  appean 
extreme  antiquity.  By  long  practice,  he  can  teU  the  < 
of  a  manuscript  from  the  forms  of  the  characters,  and 
executes  their  various  modifications  with  admirable 
dexterity.  Such  is  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  TiscI 
and  the  learned  world,  asserted  himself  in  the  Ouard 
year  before  last,  to  have  written  in  his  youth  the  eel 
manuscript  which  has  been  published  as  the  Codex  Sii 
imd  is  believed  by  the  editor  to  belong  to  the  fourth  c 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Simonides,  he  ? 
ployed  by  his  uncle  Benedict  in  the  monastery  of  Pantc 
on  Mount  Athos,  to  write  in  uncial  characters,  on  ve 
copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  manusci 
destined  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Besides  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Simonides  tras 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  first  part  of  Hennas, 
ing  to  complete  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Ere  this  oc 
acoompUflhed,  his  unde  died,  and  his  supply  of  velli 
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This  work  was  done  in  the  years  1839  and  1840; 
the  maDuaoript  thus  produced,  Simonides  avers  to  be 
ical  with  that  since  promulged  by  Tischendorf  as  the 
ix  Sinaiticus. 

nr  sinoe  this  account  was  given  to  the  world,  a  contro- 
•7  his  been  proceeding  concerning  it,  and  serious  objec- 
■  have  heen  made  to  various  particulars.  Yet  if  we 
aider  on  the  one  hand  that  Simonides  has  but  an  exoeed- 
y  imperfect  acquaintance  with  English,  and  is  thus 
osed  to  great  disadvantage  in  reply,  and  even  in  under- 
iding  the  exact  nature  of  what  is  alleged  against  him;  and 
the  other,  are  disposed  to  candor  towards  one  whose 
Bmr  is  fiivorable  to  the  supposition  of  his  sincerity,  we 
A  find  it  difficult  to  discredit  the  essential  part  of  his 
«y. 

EttWy  then,  reconcile  with  this,  the  manifestly  ancient 
neter  of  Tiachendorfs  manuscript  ? 
[ti^^iearscartiun  that  some  years  ago  he  rendered  valu- 
le  MTfioe  to  Tischendorf,  by  furnishing  him  with  a  genuine 
oiiKi^  fragment  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  It  is  also 
11  known,  that  since  that  time,  whatever  the  occasion  of 
■r  nusnnderstanding,  the  two  scholars  have  not  been  on 
laost  amicable  terms.  Simonides,  in  all  probability,  had 
Bte  m  his  youth  a  manuscript  of  the  Scriptures  in  uncial 
MMtiiu  sudi  as  he  describes.  When  shown  in  1860  a 
CBinflfi  of  a  portion  of  Tischendorf 's  codex,  it  is  not  unin- 
QgiUe  that  he  should  pronounce  it  to  be  his  own  work, 
Ait  be  should  persevere  in  this  statement,  neglecting  the 
'Uam  on  the  other  side. 

b  oar  next  number  we  propose  to  state  some  of  the  prin- 
Pd  iiMoas  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  QodffL  Sinaiticus. 


%)^t  €\iwix  of  Cl^e0l00g» 


(TliiB  position  we  hAve  ntther  been  elected  to  by  others,  than  anoguitil] 
of  oiunelves.  Btadions  young  men,  in  and  oat  of  orders,  are  adopting  tl 
of  asking  ns  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  coarse  of  theologit 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thoogfat  has  oocarred,  that  it  wo 
their  advantage,  and  oar  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  at 
into  a  systematio  form,  once  for  all,  that  oar  correspondents  may  be  reft 
standing  docoment  ] 

The  word  theology  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words 
signify  together,  speech  concerning  God,  But  speech 
knowledge,  and  \&yoQ  is  not  only  the  word  which  ex 
the  conception,  but  may  mean  the  conception  ittdf.  1 
iogly  the  termination  logy  is  very  extensively  emplo 
our  language  to  signify  the  science  of  that  which  is  na 
the  other  part  of  the  word.  We  have,  for  instances,  x 
pology,  the  science  of  man;  ethnology,  the  science  of  ni 
zoology,  the  science  of  animals;  phytology,  the  scie 
plants ;  physiology,  animal  or  vegetable,  the  science 
nature  of  animals  or  vegetables. 

There  is  no  presumption  necessarily  implied  in  the 
of  a  science  of  God ;  since  science  is  only  exact  knoi 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  indispensable  to  our  welfiu 
the  more  exact  it  is,  the  more  beneficiaL  The  oonsidi 
of  the  necessity  of  this  knowledge  implies  the  posaibi 
it,  since  nothing  is  naturally  necessary  which  is  imp( 
We  must^  however,  be  on  our  gusurd  against  ine 
dependence  upon  our  own  powers,  and  against  irre 
curiosity,  remembering  that  we  can  know,  and  ou^t  to 
to  know,  concerning  God,  only  so  much  as  it  may  pleas 
to  show. 

Besides  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge  to  the  indii 
there  arises  a  benefit  to  the  community.  Disagreem 
opinion  implies  imperfection  of  knowledge,  since  men  < 
disagree  concemmg  what  they  really  know.  The  adva 
theology  towards  perfection  has,  therefore,  a  direct  tei 
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promote  vmity  in  dootriae.  It  appears  from  these  consi- 
ationSy  not  only  that  theology  is  possible,  but  that  the 
rsuit  of  it  is  lawfiil  and  praiseworthy. 
Since  Christians  believe  that  God  has  manifested  Himself 
ft  only  in  nature,  but  also  in  revelation  strictly  so  called, 
I  ob?iou8  division  suggests  itself  at  the  outset  between 
hat  has  been  termed  Natural  Theology^  or  what  may  be 
nown  of  God  apart  from  revelation,  and  Christian  Theology^ 
r  the  sdenoe  of  what  is  taught  concerning  Him  in  revelation. 
The  possibility  of  the  former  has  been  denied,  on  the 
Sroand  that  a  finite  universe  cannot  manifest  an  infinite 
Being.  The  principle,  however,  is  assumed  too  hastily.  To 
laj  that  what  is  finite  is  not  an  adequate  mirror  of  what  is 
in&dte,  is  right ;  but  the  conclusion  does  not  foUow.  The 
Qiuivie  exists ;  and  the  power  which  must  have  brought  it 
into  existence,  and  on  which  it  rests,  is  Divine.  The  universe 
ii  po&ct,  and  perfection  is  an  effect  of  Deity  alone. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  themselves  acknowledge  the 
pooibility  of  (what  for  want  of  a  better  word  we  term) 
Hitaral  Theology.  Rom.  I  20.  '<The  invisible  things  of 
Itim  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  reasoned  of 
»Q«v|icK«y  by  means  of  the  things  that  are  made  ro7c  9roi4/A»9i, 
uedeuly  seen  Kadoparac,  even  his  eternal  power  and  god- 
^  MnK*"  Here  are  set  forth  four  things : — 
(1)  Ibe  meant  of  Divine  knowledge,  the  ihing$  that  are 


(S)  The  method,  which  is  the  use  of  the  vovc,  the  reaeon, 
vUeh ChxysoBtom  (HomiL  Ixix.  in  Matth.)  calls  "^the  king 
tf  te  body,"  and  Macarius  (Homil.  viL)  the  eye  of  Ae  eotdf 
and  (HomiL  zL)  the  charioteer,  which  puts  to  the  thoughts,  the 
'^  of  the  soul,  and  holds  their  reins. 

(3)  The  obfeets.  His  invisible  things,  His  eternal  power  and 
^^^Bmi,  the  powerwhioh  called  forUi  and  upholds  rawouifiara, 
^(hiksad  which  renders  Him  worthy  of  supreme  worship. 

(i)  The  nature  and  quality  o£  the  knowledge,  which  is  clear 
'¥^  aAof&rai,  the  Kara  in  composition  here  strengthening 
tknotioaortheYerb. 
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Since,  however,  we  believe  that  God  has  aotually  appeal 
on  the  stage  of  creaturely  action,  and  has  thus  direc 
revealed  Himself,  we  are  not  dependent  on  nature  even 
onr  knowledge  of  His  existence,  and  we  have  a  &r  m 
advantageous  display  of  His  character.  If  God  has  ac 
and  spoke  before  us,  there  can  be  no  question  of  His  existen 
we  have  only  to  ask,  what  has  He  done,  and  what  has 
said  1  To  answer  this  question  is  the  aim  of  CtaM 
Theology. 

Christian  Theology  deals  exclusively  with  revelation.  1 
Bible  is  the  record  of  revelation,  and  bears  the  same  rdat 
to  theology  which  nature  does  to  the  science  of  nature^ 
one  particular  department  of  nature — ^plants,  for  instano^- 
botany  or  phytology.  This  truth  has  been  largely  on 
looked  by  theologians,  many  of  whom  have  mingled  ph 
sophical  reasoning,  more  or  less  accurate,  and  in  grealer 
less  measure,  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  But  when  i 
way  is  once  cleared  by  the  establishment  of  the  didac 
authority  of  Scripture,  Christian  Theology  has  no  moie 
do  with  philosophy  than  with  geometry  or  astronomy, 
belongs  to  a  separate  department.  Since,  however,  it  it 
science,  and  all  science  has  a  method,  we  have  to  inquire 
the  method  which  is  proper  to  Christian  Theology.  . 
theological  procedure,  in  reference  to  particular  dootriii 
is  capable  of  reduction  to  the  general  form  of  a  syllogii 
For  instance,  let  the  question  be  the  nature  of  tiie  H< 
Spirit,  and  we  may  reduce  the  legitimate  process  to  \ 
following : — 

Major :  Whatever  Scripture  teaches  is  true. 

Minor:  Scripture  teaches  the  personality  of  the  H( 
Spirit. 

Conclusion :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Person. 

Actually  to    state   the  syllogism  in   eveiy   prooeM 
the  kind  is,   of  course,  unnecessary,  and  woaM  only 
omnbrous  trifling.    Yet  some  such  syllogism  is  always  n 
poied.    On  examination  of  the  above  we  find  that  the  ai| 
and  the  mmor  are  to  be  established  in  differont  ways.    1 
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major  rests  on  the  doctiine  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  which 

again  deals  with  the  necessity  and  the  existence  of  a  Rule  of 

Fakk,  aod  defines  the  Books  which  belong  to  the  Canon.     It 

is  also  necessary,  for  the  perfection  of  this  definition,  that 

the  text  of  each  of  the  books  should  be  accurately  ascertained, 

which  is  the  office  of  Biblical  Criticism^  the  science  of  manu- 

8cript8^  ancient  versions,  quotations  in  the  Fathers,  and  the  like. 

^e  doctrine  of  the  Canon  is  a  branch  of  the  wide  subject 

of  ChrisUan  Evidences^  whose  aim  is  to  vindicate  the  claims 

of  Chiistianity  as  a  Divine  revelation,  and  which  in  the  end 

anils  itself  of  all  the  results  of  theology  hitherto,  of  the 

^utorjr  of  tlic  Church,  the  character  and  experience  of  indi- 

vidoal  believers,  and  the  general  influence  of  Christianity  on 

^odety  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Ihe  minor  proposition  of  our  syllogism  presupposes  the 
preliminary  work  of  Biblical  Hermeneuiics,  whose  handmaids 
MB  Sacred  Geography,  History,  and  Archaeology,  Then,  if 
the  tfiaching  of  the  various  passages  is  literally  uniform  and 
^^^^  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  classify  them  and  state  the 
'Malt  But  in  proportion  to  the  existence  of  implication, 
*hich  is  largely  found  in  Scripture,  a  necessity  arises  for  the 
<i<)oitniction  of  a  theory  which  will  satisfy  the  phenomena. 
Ot,  if  there  be,  as  often  happens,  apparent  mutual  divergence 
of  teikdung,  corrective  comparison  of  the  passages  must  be 
^plojed.  K  many  passages  clearly  teach  the  same 
doctrine,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  state  the  result,  and  the 
^videooe  is  cumulative.  But  if  the  doctrine  is  implied,  or 
^  is  apparent  divergence,  the  mental  process  takes  its 
<^>aiBcter  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  may  be  instinctive, 
or  one  of  obvious  ratiocination. 

7ake,  as  an  instance  of  apparent  divergence,  the  teaching 
^Kreral  passages  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  Here,  He  is 
^  the  Son  of  God ;  there,  to  prevent  confoimding  Him 
*^  others,  to  whom  a  similar  name  is  applied.  He  is  dis- 
^guiahed  by  the  title  of  «/«?  Only-begotten,  To  set  forth 
^  pore  <Mvi  heavenly  character  of  His  generation.  He  is 
^•Dedefc  Word;  and  the  eternity  of  His  generation  is  not 
Vol.  XIV.  h 
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only  implied  in  the  veiy  nature  of  that  Word, 
appears  also  in  the  appellation  the  radiance^  awavyofffia 
GocTs  glory y  Hie  exact  image,  x^^*^^'lpy  ^f  ^^  tfulMi 
Again,  from  many  passages  of  the  Gospels,  taken  alone,  wl 
attribute  to  Him  creaturely  lij|iitation,  we  mi^t  sup] 
Him  a  mere  man.  But  we  are  set  right  by  others ;  such 
instanoe,  as  Philipp.  ii.  6,  7,  which  tells  us  that  He 
originally  in  tJie  form  of  God,  but  emptied  Uimsdf  J 
/Liop0p  Qtoiv  vvetp\(ay  .  .  ectvroy  tKivuKre.  The  resul 
this  corrective  comparison  is  the  doctrine  of  the  one  Pe 
and  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  of  one  Divine  Persoi 
different  conditions. 

The  above  processes  have  sometimes  been  called  by 
name  of  Induction ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  theo! 
follows  the  inductive  method.  Bnt  they  are  very  far  f 
corresponding  to  the  definition  of  induction  which  is  g 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Book  III.,  cha] 
"  Induction  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  L 
what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases,  m 
true  in  all  cases  wliich  resemble  the  former  in  certain  ass 
able  respects."  There  is  no  such  process  employed  in  fin 
the  minor  of  our  syllogism,  and  the  name  accordingly  i 
be  rejected.  The  work  of  the  theolo^an  here  is  to  cla 
the  passages  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  oi 
given  subject,  and  after  developing  their  implication 
reconciling  their  apparent  contradictions,  if  necesc 
to  make  a  clear  general  statement  of  their  doctrine.  ' 
generalization,  which  is  the  central  and  characteristic  woi 
Christian  Theology,  gives  the  minor  of  the  syllogism. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  true  theologian,  before  drawing 
conclusion,  to  compare  the  minor  at  which  he  has  arr 
with  the  results  of  other  workers,  on  the  widest  scale, ' 
that  Christian  doctrine  which  has  prevailed  everywhere  i 
the  beginning.  If  his  result  agrees  with  the  other,  it  recc 
the  strongest  confirmation  ;  if  it  in  essence  differs,  there  a] 
not  only  a  forcible  argumentum  ad  verecundiam,  but  a  pr 
bHity,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  is  in  the  wr 
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ier  may  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject 
introduction  to  Chillingworth's  "Religion  of  Pro- 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation."  We  refer  him  also  to 
Bg  of  the  fourth  chapter  in  Book  II.  of  Dr.  J.  Pye 
'First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology."  Even  Dr. 
when  he  made  his  unfortunate  appeal  to  Anti- 
itiquity,  and  thus  rashly  challenged  the  worshippers 
implicitly  acknowledged  the  same  principle.  On 
jt  there  have  arisen  two  warm  controversies ;  the 
he  Romanist^  who  exaggerates  the  authority  of  the 
practical  co-ordination  with  that  of  Scripture ;  the 
the  Ultra-Protestant,  who  considers  the  individual 
to  ascertain  Christian  doctrine,  without  regard  to 
Qsent  Sound  theology  regards  the  Bible  as  the 
ive  manual  of  reference  which  the  Church  carries 

)robably  now  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid  reader 
theology  is  not  exposed  to  the  objection  of  being 
unprofitable  pursuit,  or  an  imposing  tyranny.  For 
purposes  of  practical  devotion,  it  is,  of  course,  less 
lan  the  original  warm  utterances  of  Scripture ;  yet 
votion  it  indirectly  afifords  no  imimportant  aid. 
sad  of  being  a  tyrannous  deceit,  it  rather  exposes 
le  colors  the  false  and  imrighteous  dogmas  with 
I  have  adulterated  the  truth,  misrepresented  Grod, 
I  Christianity,  brought  the  conscience  into  bondage, 
1  men  to  the  miserable  refuge  of  infidelity.  It 
om  this  grievous  yoke.  Thoroughly  scientific  in 
laims  only  a  secondary  authority  baaed  on  that  of 
;  and  the  humility  which  it  requires  is  the  humility 
e  philosopher,  the  wise  submission  of  the  imder- 
0  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  by  the  Author 
itore  and  of  the  Faith. 


or.  h2 


Ci^je   €\ixxBi%un   fitnx. 


BT  A   OLEROYMAN. 


Quinquagedma  Sunday. 
*'  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  Gkxi ;  for  Grod  is  love." — 1  Jok 

Since  the  Collect  and  the  Epistle  for  this  day  both 
liefore  us  that  charity  "  without  which  all  our  doing 
nothing  worth,"  it  is  desirable  to  contemplate  the  For 
of  it  in  God  Himself.  God's  character  is  of  the  u 
importance  to  us.  We  are  in  His  power  as  creatures,  i 
worshippers  our  characters  are  certain  to  be  moulded  b; 
It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  society  than  to  indivi 
Unless  there  be  something  in  it  which  is  capable  of  bec< 
the  foundation  of  a  righteous  human  society,  and  of 
taining  such  a  society  when  founded,  there  is  no  poss 
of  our  living  together  in  peace.  But  if  God  is  a  Fai 
King,  we  may  expect  a  family  where  all  will  love  as  bre 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  under  His  righteous  and  j 
government. 

Very  legible  characters  of  benevolence  are  writt^ 
Natiure  and  in  Providence.  Yet  all  that  we  see  is  not 
reconcilable  with  our  notions  of  a  perfect  Deity.  Natti 
Providence  have  both  their  dark  mysteries.  Reve 
clears  up  much  which  was  obscure,  but  it  also  bring 
mysteries  into  view.  If  the  telescope  resolves  some 
old  nebulse,  it  gives  to  others  a  more  dubious  aspect 
before,  and  brings  new  ones,  as  yet  insoluble,  within  th 
of  vision. 

No  one  among  mortals  has  ever  had  better  opporti 
of  knowing  the  truth  on  this  high  matter  than  the  Holy 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  the  friend  of  his  Master,  who  n 
on  Jesus'  breast  at  the  supper,  and  who  stood  by  the 
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eagle  he  soared,  with  face  turned  toward  the  sun, 
i  with  the  splendor.     Returning  to  his  expectant 

he  thus  reports  the  result :  God  is  liglU,  and  in 
)  darkness  at  all ;  and  then,  lest  we  shoidd  suppose 
,  cheerless,  merely  intellectual  light,  he  adds  that 
Tath  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  message  he  was 
ned  to  deliver  to  the  Church  was  this  :  Ood  is  light, 
s  latfe ;  the  light  of  truth  and  the  warmth  of  love 
ly  blent  in  one  eternal  glory.  This  message  is,  in 
t  sense,  the  Gospel,  the  glad  message,  the  principle 
of  all  which  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

e  is  an  attribute  of  a  person,  and  we  have,  there- 
a  clear  revelation  of  God's  personality.  He  is  not 
r  a  principle,  but  a  Person,  or  a  unity  of  Persons, 
vhich  is  here  affirmed  of  God,  is  affirmed  of  that 
:ure  which  belongs  equally  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
bly  Ghost, 
lot  solitary.    In  eternity  He  dwells  not  alone.    Ere 

shot  a  ray  across  the  darkness,  or  a  seraph  had 
fore  the  throne,  there  was  a  Divine  Society,  held 
y  mutual  and  ineffiible  love.  Since  love  must  have 
that  Object  each  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  was 
t.  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  the  Son  the  Father, 
pirit  is  the  Object  of  a  love  from  both,  which  He 
'  returns  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son. 
7  name  of  FatJier  involves  love.  The  Father  loves 
I  the  exact  Image  of  Himself.  Love  moved  Him 
1 ;  and  in  the  Son  He  loves  the  creature,  the  work 
)rd.     Christ's  Sonship  is  the  ground  of  ours.     The 

of  Nature  and  Providence,  however  great,  are  in 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Father ;  and 
X  last  be  made  clear  to  all  who,  during  this  present 
trial  and  perplexity,  hold  fast  their  faith  that  God 

1  returns  the  Father's  love,  and  this  He  desires  the 
mow.     He  imitates  the  Father,  fulfils  His  will,  and 
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always  <'doeth  the  things  whioh  please  him."  Thus  B 
reveals  the  Father  to  the  world.  His  death  is  an  obvioi 
and  glorious  manifestation  of  love.  In  the  light  of  that  deal 
we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  r^ard  all  mysterieSy  and  belies 
stedfastly  that  God  is  love. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  very  Spirit  of  love,  of  the  mutu 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  was  "  through  ti 
Eternal  Spirit  that  the  Son  offered  Himself  without  spot 
Qod."  The  struggles  of  the  mind,  when  searching  for  tmt 
or  laboring  imder  a  consciousness  of  sin,  are  sometim 
fearfiiL  Then  it  is  a  celestial  solace  to  know  that  tl 
sorrowful  experience  is  under  the  direction  of  the  tend 
Physician  of  our  souls,  who  inflicts  pain  only  in  order  1 
health,  and  who,  when  the  end  is  reached,  ^^heaJeth  the  hroh 
in  hearty  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sicknesses,  Tk 
Spirit  maJceth  intercession  within  tu,  with  groanings  unutterail 
Then  the  mourner,  relieved,  learns  by  experience  that  whi 
is  true  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  true  also  of  the  Cm 
forter.  God  is  love.  In  this  spirit  Christ  comforted  Hi 
disciples  when  on  earth ;  and  departing,  sent  them  anotk 
Comforter  to  abide  tdth  them  for  ever.  Therefore  the  Apostl 
beseedies  his  Roman  brethren,  not  only  for  the  Lord  Jem 
ChrisCs  sake,  but  also  for  tlie  love  of  the  Spirit. 

The  prominent  symbols  of  the  presence  and  operation  c 
the  Spirit,  mostly  tend  obviously  in  the  same  directiof 
.After  His  resurrection,  Jesus  breathed  on  the  apostles^  i 
token  of  intimate  friendship  and  Divine  influence.  Th^ 
were  so  near  Him,  that  they  felt  His  very  breath,  and  thi 
gave  them  life  and  power.  The  wind  of  the  Spirit  is  nc 
driving  or  destructive,  but  genial  and  fostering.  In  tl 
spring  of  the  year,  when  nature  awakes  from  her  Ion 
slumber,  and  exchanges  the  robe  of  snow  for  green,  whi 
fountains  are  unsealed,  the  ploughshare  gleams  in  H 
softened  furrow,  and  after  the  gentle  rain,  the  fresh  primra 
unfolds  her  brightness  to  the  sim,  amid  the  song  of  birds  an 
beside  the  loosened  stream,  an  influence  secretly  going  foii 
so  gentle  as  to  be  imperceptible,  yet  of  irresistihle  migli 
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lias  effected  the  marvellous  resurrection  and  transformation, 

of  which  delighted  men  can  give  no  other  account  than  this 

—that  the  wind  has  changed. 
When  John  the  Baptist  first  received  his  commission,  he 

sefflDsnot  to  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  the  evangelic 
character  of  Him  whom  he  announced.  He  gave  only  a 
severe  i^resentation  of  the  Christ  as  a  holy  Lord  who  would 
taie  vengeance  on  the  ungodly.  He  spoke  of  the  tmrath  to 
OMi^  of  an  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  of  Jire  that  was 
Tmfy  to  devour  the  unfndt/ul  tree  and  the  chaff.  Yet  what 
<iac^ded  on  Jesus  ?  A  gentle  Dove ;  for  Jesus  came  to 
reveal  the  Godhead,  and  God  is  love,  "If  you  would  see  the 
Tttuty,"  says  one  of  the  Fathers,  "  go  to  the  Jordan."  There 
tbe  Bird  of  love  hovers  over  the  obedient  Son,  and  the  Voice 
« beard  pronouncing  the  Fatherly  benediction. 

IL  He  that  loveth  not  knotveth  not  God,  The  relation 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  text  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  jffeceding  verse  :  Love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  thai 
^Mw^  is  horn  of  God,  and  Jcnotoeth  God,  The  children  of  God 
are  like  Him,  loving  Him  and  loving  one  another;  and  since 
leva  knows  love,  the  love  which  is  in  them  enables  them  to 
know  God. 

The  regenerate  are  cJnldren  of  Hie  Failier,  whose  eternal 
bittst  b  the  original  foimtain  and  abode  of  love.  As  the 
father  loves  the  Son,  they  love  Him  as  their  elder  brother, 
^bo  prays  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  has  loved  Me  may  he 
*»  tfcw,  and  I  in  them.  As  the  Father  hath  foi^ven  aU  of 
^bcm  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  their  part  to  forgive  each  other, 
wd  live  in  mutual  love  as  brethren. 

I^e  regenerate  are  brethren  of  Christ,  in  whose  image  they 
^  newly  created.  They  peCrtake  of  His  love  toward  the 
^•ther,  and  have  received  from  Him  a  new  commandment^ 
^  fe  hve  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.  It  is  called  a 
Dew  eommandment,  because  Christ's  love,  on  which  it  is 
**«ed,  is  new  and  nnexampled  in  the  world.  So  when  the 
^iaeipkB  begim  to  observe  it,  their  love  was  so  extraordinary 
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tliat  it  excited  woiuler.     S*y  Inno  th*:]f  love,  one  another.     An 
men  knew  that  they  were  disciples  of  Jesus. 

The  regenerate  arc  creatures  of  the  Sjnrit  of  Love.   By  Hir-3. 
they  are  anointed,  illuminated,  quickened.     From  Him  they 
have  received  a  Dunne  nature.     Is  He  a  genial,  fostering 
breath  ]     So  U  every  one  that  is  horn  of  the  Spirit.    The 
Dove  that  descended  on  Jesus  is  hovering  near  them  ;  and 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love. 

The  love  tohich  is  in  tlie  regenerate  enables  them  to  know  God, 
The  knowledge  of  God  is  called  our  eternal  life.  To  know 
that  we  are  not  in  the  hands  of  fate,  of  nature,  of  chance,  or 
of  indifferent  and  cold  omnipotence,  but  in  the  hands  of  » 
Father  ;  to  feel  His  love  revealed  in  Jesus ;  to  know  that 
every  good  thought  within  us,  every  upward  aspiration,  is  due 
to  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  who  has  constant  access  to  our 
hearts,  and  a  blessed  union  with  them — this  is  to  have 
eternal  life.  To  know  that  God  is,  of  whose  glory  creation 
is  but  the  shadow,  whose  perfection  boundlessly  surpaaws 
the  loftiest  idea  of  excellence  which  has  entered  mind  of  num 
or  seraph  ;  to  know  that  His  glory  is  not  pent  up  or  con- 
cealed, but  ever  shines  forth  in  the  face  of  Jesus  in  order  to 
bless  the  adoring  congregation  of  the  just,  and  bring  them  to 
the  likeness  of  itself — this  is  eternal  life.  But  this  knowledge 
is  of  love  ;  by  love  only  can  love  bo  known.  If  we  feel  the 
i\'armth  of  the  heavenly  Sun,  we  enjoy  His  illumination  alsa 

No  man  luzth  seen  God  at  any  time ;  tJte  Only-begotten  &« 
which  is  in  tite  bosom  of  the  Fatlier,  He  hath  declared  Evi^ 
He  declares  Him,  because  he  knows  Him ;  for  love  is  the 
interpreter  of  love.  And  the  greater  our  likeness  to  Christ, 
that  is,  the  more  loving  we  become,  the  clearer  and  the  more 
enlarged  will  l)e  our  knowledge  of  God,  the  better  shall  ve 
be  qualiiied  to  receive  the  revelation  He  makes.  Every  degree 
of  love's  growth  is  a  step  nearer  God,  and  brings  into  clearer 
light  the  heights  On  which  Ho  is  enthroned.  In  order  to 
this  knowledge  of  God,  our  natural  affections  wore  given,  and 
were  intended  for  stepping-stones  to  eternal  life.  A  mau 
whose  heart  has  been  enlarged  and  softened  by  children,  ii 
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wdj  to  underetand  the  Lords  great  mercy  unto  them  Uwa 
ear  Em.  A  man  who  shuts  not  up  his  compassion  from 
lie  wretched,  can  best  appreciate  the  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
]raa^  and  enler  into  hU  LoriVs  joy^  when  His  intervention 
ball  liare  proved  successful  So  he  who  is  able  to  comfort 
is  fellows,  knows  somewhat  of  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
le  CcHnforter. 

The  negative  is  true  also.  He  that  loveth  not,  knotoeth  not  God, 
A  man  who  is  in  despair  on  account  of  sin,  who  conceives 
the  Ruler  of  the  world  as  austere  and  vengeful — ^has  fear, 
;  lova  God  is  not  a  mere  just  maintainer  of  Jaw,  for  law 
tlf  is  based  upon  love,  and  is  ever  subject  to  it.  Look  at 
cross  of  Christ ;  see  there  that  God  is  our  Father,  and 
m  light  and  peace  into  thy  bosom, 
rhis  negative  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  tlieoloyical 
ifisls.  We  have  all  some  power,  and  can  conceive  of 
rer  unlimited,  a  Being  all  will,  influenced  by  no  consider- 
08  external  to  Himself.  But  let  us  beware  of  exalting 
I  conception  to  the  throne  of  the  imiverse  An  Omnipo- 
t  Sovereign,  lawlessly  deciding  the  eternal  destinies  of 
Qkind,  may  be  terribly  sublime,  but  cannot  be  venerable. 
s  is  not  the  God  of  the  Catholic  Christian.  We  have  all 
ae  small  measure  of  intellect,  and  can  conceive  of  a  being 
dfy  intellectuaL  Neither  must  this  conception  be  lifted 
to  Divine  supremacy.  A  speculator,  coolly  calculating 
teeming  everlasting  joys  and  everlasting  misery,  as  if  the 
me  history  of  living  men  were  a  problem  in  mathematics, 
not  the  God  of  the  Catholic  Christian.  No,  brethren,  a 
i  heart  knows  God  no  more  than  the  icicle  the  sim  or  the 
•th  of  spring.  What  is  noblest  in  us,  and  what  is  most 
ncUve  and  venerable,  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  Divine 
ifcction.  Tet,  faint  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the  basis  of  Divine 
'volition.  Power  is  not  our  best ;  nor  is  intellect ;  our 
•tert  endowment  is  love ;  and  he  who  has  it  knows  that 
f  8  almighty  arm  is  guided  by  unerring  wisdom,  but  that 
h  aiB  the  tervants  of  His  love.  This  old  and  everlasting 
fd  lemaiiiB  unaffected  by  all  the  errors  of  the  day.      He 
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with  whom  we  have  to  do,  the  ground  of  our  ezistenoey 
the  Lord  of  conscience,  is  the  God  and  Faiher  of  Our  I 
Jesus  Christ, 

Are  there  some  of  us  to  whom  this  doctrine  of  Si  Ji 
sounds  like  faint  echoes  of  music  from  some  remote  i 
inacessible  shore,  which  can  be  very  interesting  or  intelligi 
only  to  men  of  a  peculiarly  refined  mental  constitution,  oi 
initiates  into  saintly  mysteries  ]  If  we  think  so,  we 
wrong.  The  further  we  are  from  this  lofty  but  most  pnusli 
truth,  the  further  from  our  own  true  destiny.  Nor  is 
path  to  that  region  untraceable  by  mortal  feet.  It  has  d 
been  trodden  by  men  like  us.  It  may  be  trodden  again, 
every  one  of  us,  if  we  will.  The  top  of  the  patriarch's  lad 
may  be  lost  amid  the  clouds  which  surround  the  Ineffi 
Splendor,  yet  the  foot  of  it  is  planted  firmly  on  the  soil  fi 
it  rests  on  the  hearth,  here  beside  the  altar.  Would ; 
know  God,  then  cherish  every  tender  domestic  feeling,  nm 
neighbourly  kindness  and  Christian  charity.  Each  of  tl 
is  a  mirror  of  God.  Of  them  all  may  we  say  as  Christ  f 
of  one.  If  we,  being  evily  have  these  good  things  amoQgst 
still,  if  these  embers  of  grace  are  smouldering  here  in  tbii 
distant  region,  then  what  must  be  the  flame  in  Heavi 
How  mucli  more  /    ffow  much  Ttiore  t 
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CHRISTIAN  PIETY  IN  RELATION 
TO   THE   FUTURE. 

"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced 
to  see  my  day :  and  he  aaw  it^  and 
was  glad.'* — John  viii  56. 

In  this  chapter  Christ  chaiges 
the  Jews  with  a  cardinal  sin, 
namely,    judging     spiritual 


things  by  carnal  p 
ciples.  "  Ye  judge  afi« 
flesh,"  (ver.  15).  This 
their  fundamental  enoi 
interpretation.  In  this  d 
ter  He  speaks  to  them 
three  spiritual  thii^is— 
ritual  freedom,  ^nritual  da 
and  spiriiwil  vMtoa     I 
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3  the  J  nus-understood, 
;  of  their  cardinal 
»f  interpretation.  They 
bood  Christ  to  mean 
8  statement  in  the 
lat  Abraham  had  seen 
with  his  material  eye; 
a,  Christ  meant  spi- 
nght.  The  text  leads 
onsider ; — the  aspect  of 
an  piety  in  relation 
fuiure,   and    toe    in- 


That  Christian  piety 

raE  SOUL  TOWARDS  THE 

L  It  turned  Abraham's 
'to  the  day  of  Christ" 
efers  undoubtedly  to 
s  incarnation,  personal 
7,  and  spiritual  reign, 
en  long  centuries  rolled 
u  Abraham  and  the 
of  Christ's  incarnation. 
le  saw  it  Christian 
loes  two  things  in  the 
1  relation  to  the  future. 
It  gives  an  interesting 
ian  of  the  future.  Sci- 
wetry,  literature,  shed 
it  upon  the  on-coming 
I  of  our  being ;  but  the 
does.  It  opens  up 
ure  history  of  the  race 
».  Secondly :  Christian 
ims  afeU  interest  in  the 
veu  of  the  future.  It 
hraham  a  felt  interest 
day  of  Christ.  It  gives 
d  a  felt  interest  in  the 
that  are  coming.  And 
iorioas  things  are  on 
lacch.    We  infer — 


II.  That  Christian  piety 

FASTENS       THE      SOUL      UPON 

Christ  in  the  future.  "  My 
day."  To  the  godly,  Christ 
is  everything  in  the  f\iture — 
"  The  glory  of  their  brightest 
days,  and  comforts  of  their 
nights."  Do  the  rivers  point 
to  the  sea  %  Does  the  needle 
point  to  the  pole  ?  Do  the 
plants  point  to  the  sun? 
Does  hunger  cry  for  food? 
Does  life  pant  for  air  ?  Even 
so  does  the  heart  of  Christian 
piety  point  to  Christ  in  the 
futiu-e.  To  us  Christ  has  a 
day  in  the  future,  His  uni- 
versal day  on  earth,  the  day 
of  His  glorious  revelation  at 
the  Judgment    We  infer — 

III.  That  Christian  piety 

BRINOS  JOY  TO  THE  SOUL  FROM 

THE  FUTURE.  It  made  Abra- 
ham glad.  He  was  glad  with 
a  benevolent  gladness,  he 
knew  the  world  would  be 
blessed  by  Christ's  advent ;  he 
was  glad  with  a  religious 
gladness ;  he  knew  that  God 
would  be  glorified  by  Hia 
advent.  Several  reasons  might 
make  us  glad  when  we  think 
of  the  coming  day  of  Christ 

(1)  In  His  (ky  there  will  be 
a  solution  of  all  difficulties. 
Everything  will  be  explained. 

(2)  In  His  day  there  will  be 
the  termination  of  all  imper- 
fections, physical,  mental, 
spiritual.  (3)  In  His  day 
there  will  be  the  coBr 
summation      of      unendmg 
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blessedness.  "  They  shall 
hunger  no  more."  &c.  Learn 
from  this  subject — First:  Th/: 
eongruUy  of  Christianity  with 
the  prospective  tendency  of  the 
human  soul.  The  soul  is  ever- 
lastingly pointing  to  the  fu- 
ture. Qiristianity  meets  this 
tendency,  ministers  to  it, 
satisfies  it.  Learn — Secondly: 
The  antidote  of  Christianity 
to  the  forebodings  of  tlie 
soul  Some  souls  are  con- 
stantly boding  evil,  and 
well  all  ungodly  souls  may. 
Christianity  lights  up  the  fu- 
ture. We  learn — Thirdly  : 
The  supplies  of  Christianity 
to  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  soul.  Wonderful  is  the 
good  after  which  some  souls 
are  aspiring  in  the  future. 
The  present  and  the  material 
have  lost  for  them  their  at- 
tractions. They  have  done 
with  them ;  they  have  thrown 
them  away  as  boys  who  have 
sucked  the  orange  throw 
away  the  peel.  Christianity 
meets  these  loftiest  aspira- 
tions. Man  cannot  aspire  after 
anything  higher  than  that 
which  Christianity  supplies; 
"Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath 
not  heard,"  &o. 


THE    REMARKABLE    IN    CHRIST 

AND    THE    IMPROPER     IN     HIS 

HEARERS. 

''And  while  they  abode  in 
Galilee,  JesuB  said  unto  them,  The 
Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into 


the  hands  of  men :  a: 
kill  him,  and  the  thin 
be  nosed  again.  Ai 
exceeding  sorry."  — 
22,  23. 

We  have  ah*eady 
passage  so  parall 
(Matt.  xvi.  21—22 
is  somewhat  difficu 
from  this  a  new  line 
If  we  look  at  th( 
order  to  illustrate  1 
i.e.  something  rema 
cerning  Christ,  auc 
improper  conceii 
hearers,  the  difficul 
obviated,  and  som 
ideas  may  be  devel 

I.  SOMETHIKG   RI 
CONCERNING      ChRI 

things  here  are  ver 
able.  First :  His  o 
of  Himself—"  Son 
Why  should  He  ca] 
the  Son  of  Man  ? 
every  man  the  sou 
Are  not  all  the  con 
spring  of  the  first  < 
(1)  Men,  generall} 
children  of  certain  i 
modem  men,  for 
identify  themselves 
or  other  of  the  ch 
such  as  the  Asi 
European,  the  Ethi 
and  they  have  the 
peculiarities  of  th 
families.  In  cont 
tion  to  this,  we  ma^ 
that  Christ  was  an' 

*  See  HomliBt,  vol.  I. 
p.  615. 
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'%  He  was,  in  His 
3al  organization,  what 
iginal  man  was,  and 
rod  intended  a  man  to 
')  Men,  generally,  are 
Idren  of  certain  coun- 
They  have  national 
iristics  and  predilec- 
They  live  in,  and  for, 
therland.  Nationality, 
I,  is  often  stronger 
nanity.     They  wonld 

themselves,  and 
tions,  for  the  interest 

own.  In  contra- 
3n  to  this,  Christ 
cosmopolitan.  The 
irth  was  His  country, 
men  were  His  fellow- 
He  lived  for  man,  not 
ns.  His  sympathies 
the  world.  In  this 
3  was  an  ideal  citizen 

earth.  (3)  Men, 
Y,  are  the  children  of 
niey   are   bom,  and 

up,  in  connexion 
>me  religious  sects, 
e,  to  a  great  extent, 
tures  and  organs  of  a 
I  system.  Their  re- 
QteUect  is  tied  to  a 
Hieir  religious  enthu- 
bounded  by  sectarian 
In  contra-distinction 
Christ's  ideas  came 
from  the  Divine  and 
ting  Foimtain  of 
The  Church  He  lived 
for,  was  the  Kingdom 
en.  He  was  an  ideal 
ist  "God  is  a  Spirit," 
e,  "  and    they,"    &c. 


Secondly  :  His  future  know- 
ledge of  Himself.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  thing.  He 
here  foresees  His  Betrayal, 
Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection. 
Two  things  here  are  suggested 
in  favor  of  Hissuperhiunanity. 
(1)  His  power  to  attain  sudi 
a  knowledge  suggests  this.  It 
is  not  given  to  men  to  know 
the  future  of  their  life.  Even 
the  morrow  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  But  Christ  saw  the 
whole  of  His  future.  The 
mystery  of  all  future  ages  was 
open  to  His  eye.  (2)  Hi% 
'power  to  bear  this  Jcnowledge 
suggests  this  :  Had  we  a  reve- 
lation of  even  the  future  of 
one  week,  I  question  whether 
it  would  not  paralyze  our 
energies.  But  Christ  sees  His 
Betrayal,  Crucifixion,  and 
Resurrection,  hears  the  facts, 
and  talks  about  them. 

II.  Something  very  im- 
proper CONCERNING  HiS 
HEARERS.  It  is  Said  they 
were  "  exceeding  sorry." 
Why  were  they  sorry  ?  Un- 
less they  were  sorry  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormous 
human  wickedness  which  was 
involved  in  the  coming  suf- 
ferings of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  by  no  means  likely, 
their  sorrow  was  manifestly 
improper.  What  then  was 
theirsorrow]  First :  WasitHi^ 
sorrow  of  sympathy  for  them- 
selves ?  Did  they  tremble  at 
the    loss  which  they  them- 
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selves  would  sustain  at  His 
departure.    It  is  likely  they 
did.        But  even    this   sor- 
row   was    wrong,    inasmuch 
as  the  very  facts  concerning 
His  future  life,    which   He 
had  just  stated  to  them,  were 
essentially  necessary  to  their 
own  happiness.     Poor  short- 
sighted     men,      we  ,   often 
regret  the  very    loss  which 
serves       our      highest      in- 
terest !  Secondly:   Was  it  the 
sorrow  of  sympathy  for  their 
fellouHnen  ?     Did  they  think 
of  what  their  contemporaries 
would  lose  by  the  departure 
of  Christ  from  the   world  ? 
and  did  this  make  them  sad  1 
If  so,  their  sorrow  was  impro- 
per, for  His  crucifixion,  (fee, 
was  the   only  power  which 
could  truly  help  the  world. 
Third  :   Wcis  it  the  sorrow  of 
sywpaJlhy  for  Him  ?  Did  they 
feel  commiseration  for  Him  on 
accoimt     of     the     dreadful 
agonies  which  awaited  Him  ? 
If   so,  then  pity  was  ill -be- 
stowed.      In     His    greatest 
agonies  He  was notan  object  of 
pity,  but  of  admiration.     He 
was  not  a  sufferer  from  neces- 
sity,  but  from   choice.     To 
the  women  who  saw  Him  bear 
His  cross  by  the  way  he  said, 
"  Weep  not  for  me,"  <fec. 


CHRIST  AT  OBNNESARET. 

''And  when  they  were  gone  oyer> 
they  oame  into  the  land  of  Gen' 
nesant.     And  when  the  men  of 


that  place  had  knowledge  q£ 
they  sent  out  into  all  that  ooc 
round  about»  and  brou^t  * 
him  an  that  were  diseased; 
besought  him  that  they  m 
only  touch  the  hem  of  hk  i 
ment :  and  as  many  as  tone 
were  made  perfectly  whola 
Matt  xiv.  34—36. 

The  storm  is  over,  ihe  \ 

tated  minds  of  the  disci] 

are  hushed  in  peace,  and 

little  ship,  with  its  pred) 

caigo,    has     safely    read 

Gennesaret.    The  designat 

"land   of  Gennesaret''  y 

givento  the  western  shoreof 

lake.   According  to  Joseph 

the  district  extended  thii 

furlongs  in  length,  andtwex 

in    breadth ;      the     dimi 

seems  to  have  been  exce( 

ingly  mild,  and  the  soil  f 

tile ;  to  this  delightful  i^ 

Christ    now    retired.      T 

practical  lessons  of  tHi<y  in 

dent  are  few  but  importan 

we  shall  do  little  more  tfa 

state  them. 

I.    The    advantage    < 

SEIZING    OUR    OPPORTDNim 

"  When  the  men  of  thatpla 
had  knowledge  of  him,  tk 
sent  outunto  aU that eounirji 
isc.  Hia  appearance  thfli 
perhaps  never  again  to  coco 
they  seized  at  once;  tin 
caught  the  tide  of  men 
at  the  flood.  It  was  tlM 
hour  and  they  used  it  ri^ti 
There  are  auspiciouaoriflei  i 
every  man's  history,  wbiol 
if    promptly     seised,     ai 
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Jed,  would  bless  our 
ever.    These  neg- 

destiny  darkens, 
period  of  early 
is   an  auspicious 

)    The  period    of 

•ression  is  an  aus- 

u& 

B      INFLUENCE     WE 
3LE    OF    EXERTING 

These  men    of 
,    not   only    per- 
iled themselves  of 
5,  bnt  "they  sent 
all    the    country 
ut,    and  brought 
all    that    were 
Through    them, 
who     otherwise 
remained  ignorant 
3earance,  and  suf- 
leir  afflictions,  got 
^enoe  of  Him  and 
^ed.     What  these 
the  duty  of  aU  : 
mtheir  neighbonr- 
lirist's  presence  in 
of  them.     (2.)  To 
heir  neighbours  to 
selves  of  His  help. 

IB  PRINCIPLE  WHICH 

»UB  SUCCESS.  "77*<5y 

'm  that  they  miglU 

the  hem  of  his  gar- 

OMTnany  as  toucJied 

perfectly  wJiole" 

faith    was   this ! 

not    expect    any 

loa    or    effort    on 

rt     They  did  not 

9  strikiiig  of  the 


hand  on  any  place  as  Naaman 
did  (2  Kings  v.  11).  Their 
touch  of  His  garment  they 
felt  to  be  enough.  How 
came  they  to  this  faith  ? 
Perhaps  they  had  heard  of 
the  woman  with  the  bloody 
issue,  who  probably  lived  in 
that  district,  who  was  cured 
by  touching  the  hem  of  His 
garment  But  great  as  was 
their  faith,  the  success  they 
met  with  was  exactly  equal 
to  it:  they  believed  that 
touching  the  hem  of  His 
garment  would  do  it.  "  -4« 
many  as  touched  were  made 
perfectly  whole''  The  result 
was  measured  by  their  faith ; 
so  it  ever  is  :  great  faith  will 
achieve  great  things ;  it  ever 
has  done  so,  and  so  it  will 
again.  Virtue  streams  through 
every  avenue  of  the  xmiverse 
from  Christ ;  and  the  touch 
of  faith  wiU  bring  it  to  our 
being. 


MERCY,   NOT   MERIT. 

'^  Understand,  thefrefore,  that 
the  Loid  thy  God  giveth  thee  not 
this  good  land  to  poesess  it  forthy 
righteousness ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff- 
necked  people." — ^Deut.  ix.  6. 

The  text  suggest^  that  mercy 
and  not  merit  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  blessings  of  our  being. 

L    This  is  true  op  our 

SBOULAB     POSSESSIONS.         All 

the  blessings  connected  with 
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our  lot  in  life  come  not 
because  of  our  righteousness, 
for  we  are  a  "stifihecked 
people."  If  we  say  that  our 
comfortable  homes,  our  free- 
dom from  temporal  anxiety, 
and  our  possession  of  a  com- 
petency, have  come  to  us  as 
the  result  of  industrious 
efforts  and  economical  ha- 
bits, that  they  are  our  re- 
ward for  honest  labor — 
our  reply  is — First :  That  to 
such  a  revmrd  we  Iiave  no  riglU, 
We  are  sinners,  and  justly 
deserve  not  only  destitution 
but  destruction.  We  reply — 
Secondly :  Tluit  both  tlie  ma- 
terials of  labor,  and  the  poicer 
to  labor,  which  have  brought 
U8  these  comforts,  are  to  be 
€Lscribed  to  His  mjercy.  It  is 
He  that  has  given  us  the 
earth  whereon  to  labor,  and 
the  energy  with  which  to  work. 
"  His  constant  visitation  pre- 
serveth  our  spirits." 

II.    This  is  true  op  our 

RELIGIOUS    ADVANTAGES.      We 

have  Bibles,  we  have  sanctu- 
aries, we  have  religious  liter- 
ature of  every  grade  and  ex- 
cellence. This  is  our  distinc- 
tion as  a  people;  millions 
upon  millions  have  them  not. 
Why  have  we  Britons  these  1 
Because  of  our  merit  %  No  ! 
We  are  "astifinecked  people." 
They  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
mercy  alone.  "The  tender 
mercies  of  our  God  have 
visited  us." 


III.  This  is  true 
Christian  exferieng 
have  been  called  froi 
ness  to  light,  to  an 
mental  knowledge  • 
truth  of  Christ  W 
from  a  blessed  oonscic 
what  the  pleasures,  th 
the  aspirations,  the  ho 
fellowships  of  true  relig 
Why  were  we  made  pa 
of  this  character?  \ 
even  around  us,  are 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  \ 
bond  of  iniquity, 
because  of  any  merit 
No!  We  were  "a  stiff 
people."     It  is  allin  I 

IV.  This  is  true  < 

SPIRITUAL  USBFULNESa 

we  rendered  any  s 
Have  we  given  truth 
pulse  in  our  age  ?  B 
extended  in  any  meacn 
spiritual  empire  of  ti 
of  God?  Are  we  mi 
and  have  we  won  man 
to  Christ; — authors — 
our  writings  dissipate 
nicious  errors,  woke  u 
est  inquiry,  and  led 
into  the  domain  of 
Whatever  our  success 
direction,  why  has  it 
to  pass?  Because  < 
merit  ?  By  no  means, 
all  of  mercy.  "Not  by 
or  by  power,"  &c. 
plants,  Apollos  waters, 

V.  This  is  true  < 

HEAVENLY  INHSRITANGl 
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rward  to  ''  an  inherit- 
corruptible,  undefiled, 
At  fadeth  not  away." 
« to  be  there  one  day ; 
in  one  of  the  ''many 
m"   of   our  Father's 

But  shall  we  have  it 
>wn  merit,  od  account 
vrn  righteousness?  By 
18.  It  is  all  of  mercy, 
lers,     this     doctrine 

humble    us.       We 
lothing    whereof    to 
however  elevated  our 
in  life  ;  however  dis- 
ed  our  excellence  of 
>r;  however  brilliant 
mphs  in  the  cause  of 
we     have     nothing 
to  glory.  We  ascribe 
to  our  righteousness, 
lave  none,  but  to  the 
ce  of  Heaven.      Let 
strine   encourage  us. 
r  imperfect  and  ud- 
D  character,  let  us  not 
despair  under  a  sense 
ption,  since  salvation 
ry  eyilis  all  of  mercy. 
B  inspired  with  ador- 
tude,  for  all  we  have 
>  to  be  we  owe  to  the 
Heaven.  ''Bless the 
,  our  souls  !  "  &c. 


LTH  TO  GODLINESS. 
B  ends  of  the  world  shall 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  : 
M  kindreds  of  the  na- 
wonhip  before  thee." — 

Hige  leads  us  to  con- 
9tUh  to  gocUinesi,  and 
nv. 


that  there  are  three  stages  in 
the  path  to  perfect  godliness. 

I.  Rbmkmbbanob  is  the 
FIRST  stage.  "  The  worid 
shall  remember.''  Remember- 
ing implies  aul^'ects;  thingfi 
that  we  recall  to  mind.  What 
are  those  things,  the  memoty 
of  which  tends  God-ward  ? 
First :  The  memory  of  what 
God  if,  arul  toIuU  He  retiree. 
Secondly:  The  memory  of 
what  we  are^  and  what  toe 
deserve.  Thirdly:  The  memory 
of  what  Ghrist  hoe  done,  and 
how  we  should  act, 

II.  TUBKINO  is  the  SE- 
COND stage.  Qodliness  be- 
gins with  the  intellect— with 
thought  and  memory.  ''I 
thought  of  my  ways  and  I 
turned  my  feet  into  thy  sta- 
tutes." The  mind,  dweDing 
upon  these  subjects, generates 
emotions  in  the  heart  that 
determine  the  will,  and  the 
soul  turns  to  the  Lord. 
First:  Turns  in  profound 
contrition.  Secondly  :  In 
earnest  prayer.  The  soul  in 
its  depraved  state  is  going 
away  from  the  Lord;  thought 
arrests  it,  and  brings  it  back. 

IIL  Worship  is  the  THiBD 
stage.  ^' Shall  worship  be- 
fore thee."  Worship  is  a 
loving  self-surrender  of  the 
soul  to  Qod.  It  is  the  soul 
absorbed  in  the  soblimest 
reYeienoe^  adoration  and 
t 
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praise.  It  is  the  soul  de- 
listing itself  in  the  Lord,  and 
chanting  evermore,  "Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
or  on  earth  that  I  desire  be- 
side thee/'  &0.  This  is 
heaven.  This  is  the  path  of 
godliness  not  only  for  an 
individual,  but  for  the  na- 
tions and  the  world.  It  is 
not  until  all  the  tribes  of 
humanity  properly  remember 
the  Lord,  that  they  will  turn 
imto  Him,  and  worship  be- 
fore Him. 


A  JOYFUL  SYLLOGISM. 

"Because  thou  hast  been  my 
help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of 
ihy  wings  will  I  rejoice."  — 
Psj.  Ixiii.  7. 

I.  The  cause.  Here  is — 
First :  A  grateful  memory, 
"  Thou  hast  been  my  help." 
When  grace  comes,  it  comes 
to  the  whole  soul ;  a  new  re- 
trospective power  is  given  as 
well  as  a  prospective  one. 
One  glad  necessity  of  the 
new  life  is,  "  Thou  shalt  re- 
member all  the  way,"  Ac. 
Unbelief,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  bad  memory.  "  They 
soon  forgat  his  works."  (Ps. 
cvi.  13.)  Secondly  :  A  per- 
sonal possession,  "Thou  art 
my  God."  The  soul  lifts  its 
hand,  not  to  grasp  abstract 
truth,  nor  a  doctrinal  system, 
but  a  personal  God.  Mix  in 
hoiier-company,  rise  to  higher 
employments,  the  Christian 


may  and  shall ;  but  to 
higher  rank  is  impossib 
here  and  now  we  are  ch 
of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Thirdly:  A  ) 
joy.  How  precarious  tl 
sent  life  of  man  !  Rich 
comforts  die,  friends 
thrones  reel,  crowns 
death  levels ;  but  those 
which  cannot  be  shak 
main.  (Heb.  xii.  27.) 
lovingkindness  is  betle', 
life." 

IL  Thbbfpect.  "' 
fore,"  &c.  Three  idea 
illustrate  this  : — First 
fuge.  "  Thou  art  my  t 
place ;  thou  shalt  pr 
me  from  trouble." 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  i 
tower,"  kc  This  refi 
ample,  accessible,  and  fri 

*'  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me,' 

Secondly:  Best.     God 
resting-place.  We  are  ii 
to  enjoy  it  by  the  Sa 
(Matt  xi.    29.)      And 
have  said  with  tearful  gla 
"Return   unto  thy  re 
my  soul ;  for  the  Lore 
dealt  bountifully  with 
This  rest  is  reciprocal ; 
to   Him,   He  comes   t 
"  This  is  my  rest  for 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  14.)      Won 
fellowship  !       The     he 
leaning  on  the  helper 
sinful   on  the   sinless 
aching,  guilty  head,  r 
on    the    bosom    of   C 
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Ainflj:  Metidenee,  God  is 
our dwelliogplaoe.  He  has 
koen  80  in  all  generations.  He 
Im  tvo  thrones ;  the  highest 
kknoA,  and  the  humblest 
beartaL  (Isa.  IviL  15.)  (1.) 
The  heart  is  the  dwelling- 
plMe  of  Christ  Paul  prayed 
that  Christ  might  dwell  in 
ik  heart  by  faith.  (Eph. 
in.  17.)  (2)  Of  the  Spirit 
*Tbe  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
iiyoa."  (Rom.  viiL  9.)     (3) 


Of  the  Word.  <<  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
ricUy,"  Ac.  (CoL  iiL  16.) 
(4)  Of  the  source  of  practical 
obedience.  '*  He  that  keepeth 
his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him." 
(1  John  iii.  24.)  Glorious 
hope  for  the  needy;  refuge, 
rest,  and  residence  are  found 
under  the  shadow  of  the 
wings  of  the  Almighty. 

H.  T.  M. 


^t  ^ulpxt  antr  its  Panimtaxtrs^ 


OmVALBT. 

Ae  idflol  of   chivahry,  which 
%QMr  has  thua  described, 

"Noi^t  is  more  honorable  to  a  knight, 
Mr  Better  doth  boseem  brave  chivalry, 
w  to  dateul  the  people  in  their 
.  ngkt, 
AidwroQe  redress  in  such  as  wend 

iMBBeh  In  it  to  command  our 
•Milioii.  To  batUe  against 
*M7f  in  a  s|nrit  of  rigki€ou$  and 
fowM  heroism,  is,  of  all  semoes, 
M  honomble  and  Dirine,  so  £ar 
Ji^  foes.  The  great  mistake, 
Wiv«r,  of  the  chivalrous  knights 
^  then  tamest,  was  this— ttieir 
*iiBHiC  to  crush  the  wrong  by 
viBl«oe.  By  the  lance,  the  sword, 
^  the  battle-axe,  they  sought  to 
pvtdown  that  spirit  of  injustice 
Hdnpiiie  that  roused  the  indig- 
Jl^  of  their  manly  natures. 
%wis  a  mistake  that  neutralized 
gy  efforts,  and  blackened  the 
*^orj  of  their  exploits.  This, 
*h%  it  the  huge  mirtake  of  ages, 
^aiiteke  which  is  being  constantly 
2>^kted  evm  hj  the  most  en- 
^PteDid  natMoa  01  our  own  times 


— a  mistake,  too,  by  which  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  tossed 
about  on  the  unresting,  tu- 
multuous, and  bloody  sea  of  dvil 
and  national  wars. 

Th«)  attempt  to  put  down  wrong 
by  vUUeneej  we  hold  to  be  just  as 
absurd  as  the  attempt  to  break 
stones  by  argument,  thaw  ice  by 
loye,  or  to  govern  the  steam  engine 
by  the  Ten  Commandments. 

THB  BELIQIOUS  ELEMBMT. 

The  religious  element  is  the 
strongest  power  in  human  nature. 
It  may,  alas,  it  often  is,  so  overlaid 
by  sensuality  and  worldliness,  and 
remains  so  dormant,  that  men  may 
even  doubt  its  existence.  Rut  let 
it  be  routed,  and  every  other  power 
in  life  shall  be  to  it  only  as  a  straw 
to  the  avalanche.  Let  the  genersl 
awake  it  in  his  army,  his  men  will 
fifCht  with  the  desperate  energy  of 
Cromwell's  battalions.  Bxdte 
it,  and  then  "  Deus  vult "  shall  be 
a  taliamanic  watchword  that  shall 
lead  men  and  women,  not  only  to 
bum  their  own  children  in  the 
flamea,  butmutilate  theirown  fleah. 
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and  immolate  thdr  own  existence. 
The  foroe  of  this  religious  element 
in  man,  ie  the  etrongest  of  all  argii- 
menta  for  a  GkkL  Does  not  the 
eye  implv  light  ?  the  ear  sound  t 
Do  not  the  appetites  imply  provi- 
sions 1  Do  we  not  in  Nature  find 
suppliea  exauisitely  suited  fur  all 
our  phyaoal  oigans  and  natural 
cravings  f  And  can  it  be,  that  the 
deepat  thirtt  of  man's  soul  is  for 
a  Qod,  and  there  is  no  God  f  Im- 
poMifale  t  All  analogy  denies  it ; 
all  our  intuitions  raise  their  pro- 
test against  the  impious  thought. 

THB  PHILOSOPHT  OF  CREDULITT. 

How  oomee  it  to  pass,  that  men, 
in  many  eases  sensible  and  en- 
listened,  are  so  credulous  and 
dupeaUein  connexion  with  religion  ? 
There  must  be  some  cause,  and 
that  cause  must  be  universcUf  for 
the  phenomenon  is  universal  What 
isitf  It  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  re- 
ligious element  has  a  vital  relation 
to  ihe  mysterious.  Our  senses  bring 
us  into  connexion  with  the  tiuite- 
rial  universe,  our  intellect  brings 
us  into  connexion  with  the  recison 
of  things,  but  our  religious  senti- 
msiU  bnngs  us  into  connexion  with 
Oodf  the  Incomprehensible  One.  The 
soul  has  an  instinct  for  mystery,  a 
crating  for  it.  It  sees  mystery 
eveiywhere.  It  is  a  haze,  enfold- 
ing the  minute  and  the  vast,  a 
dwk  sea  on  which  the  universe 
floats.  It  is  an  ubiquitous  spirit^ 
The  soul  when  excited,  lives,  revels, 
and  worships  under  its  mystic 
shadows.  Man  must  have  mysteiy, 
he  cannot  do  without  it  To  talk 
against  mystery  is  to  talk  against 
your  nature,  against  the  universe, 
sttainst  Ood.  It  is  in  mystery  that 
the  soul  catches  its  poetic  raptures, 
and  kindles  its  lamp  of  piety  and 
(lerotion. 

THE  USB  OF  HI8T0BT. 

BSttory  gives  us  power  over  the 
great  men  and  ^rnmts  of  past  ages. 


Those  ruthless  warrion, 
ecclesiastics,  crafty  statec 
despotic  kings,  who  stru 
into  the  heart  of  their  ag 
drags  as  miMrabU  crimin 
bar  of  our  judgment.  T 
before  us  as  prisoners,  as 
nounce  a  sentence  doom 
to  the  execration  of  ages, 
sport  with  the  monstei 
world  in  history,  as  we  a 
beasts  in  a  cage  of  iroi 
deadly  fangs  and  claws,  tb 
look  and  ferocious  roe 
threw  their  age  into  an 
fear,  alarm  us  not  If  wi 
at  them,  it  is  with  indigi) 
with  terror ;  if  we  speak 
it  is  with  contempt,  not 
vility. 

JUDOMBirr,  THOUOH  DB 
APPBOACHBS. 

Every  judgment  coming 
is  as  the  springing  of  a  mii 
is  a  moment  of  deep  susp 
the  match  has  been  appli 
fuse  which  is  to  fire  t 
Men  stand  at  a  distance, 
their  breath.  There  ia 
seen  but  a  thin,  small  <» 
white  smoke,  rising  fai 
fainter  till  it  seems  to  c 
Then  men  breathe  again, 
inexperienced  soldier  w< 
proach  the  place,  think 
the  thing  has  been  a  fail 
is  only  faith  in  the  expe 
the  commander  or  the 
which  keejM  men  from 
to  the  spot  again  ;  till,  ji 
expectation  has  begun  to  < 
the  low,  deep  thunder  f 
the  column  of  earth  ma 
to  heaven,  and  all  that  ik 
comes  crashing  down  aga 
far  circle,  shattered  and  b 
with  the  blast. 

It  is  so  with  this  wo 
God's  Word  the  world  is 
The  moment  of  suspense 
the  first  centuries  in  wh 
expected  the  convulsion 
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yhce  u  nncc ;  and  even  aj)ostle8 
were  looking  for  it  in  their  life- 
time. We  have  fallen  upon  days 
^•eeptidnn.  There  are  no  signs 
rf  ruin  yet.  We  tread  upon  it 
Bt  I  solid  thinff,  fortified  hj  ita 
'ne  hills  for  ever.     Tliere 


imoduDg  against  that  but  a  few 
irorii  in  a  printed  book.     But  the 


\v«)rlil  in  miiiecl,  and  the  Hpark  has 
fallen ;  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  serenity  is  at  its  height^ 
"  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with 
a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  and 
the  feet  of  the  avenger  shall  stand 
on  earth. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Robtotbon,  M.A. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


REV.    RICHARD    ALLIOTT,    LL.D. 

^  bit  days  of  1863  were  also  the  last  days  of  him  whose  name  we 
^  inicribed,  with  gratitude  and  affection,  at  the  head  of  this  page. 
KidttidAlliott  was  bom  into  this  world  in  September,  1804,  and  into 
^grett  unseen  world  in  DtKxmber,  1863.  Though  he  had  thus  only 
"ppwched  three-score  years,  all  would,  for  some  time  past,  have  judged 
^  s  greater  age,  for  hard  mental  toil  and  continual  nervous  excitement 
bd  loog  made  his  delicate  and  shrunkeu  physique  appear  to  be  that  of 
^  old  man.  And  now  that  he  has  gone  where  life  has  always  the  bloom 
^  7<mth  and  the  dew  of  the  morning,  it  is  fitting  that  tiie  hands  of 
■one  of  his  many  students,  in  the  three  colleges  of  which  he  was  suc^ 
''■My  theological  tutor,  should  hasten  to  weave  a  wreath,  or  pile  a 
*^  or  rear  a  monument  to  his  memory.  However  much  more 
^'vtluly  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  indeed,  could  be  done  by  others,  it  is 
AiMred  pleasure  to  us  to  be  privileged  here  to  record  his  in  memoricun, 
Br.  Alliott  studied  for  tiie  ministry  among  the  Independents,  in 
Homcrtcn  and  Glasgow ;  evincing,  both  at  the  Dissenting  Academy  and 
^Uie  more  pretentious  University,  a  distinguished  diligence  and  ability, 
^  of  whose  early  fruits  was  the  honorable  degree  that  he  bore. 
^^  afterwards,  for  some  years,  and  with  much  success,  held  the  paa- 
^^i*tct  of  churchee  in  the  provinces  and  the  metro|)olis,  he  was  induced 
"Qbeeoais  the  President  of  the  Western  College,  and  thence  was  led  first 
^Qiediant^  and  finally  to  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham.  With  his 
^'^neatthetwoformercollegeswearemost familiar.  AtPlymouthhe  was 
"I'lVQiKled  by  students  who,  in  attainments  and  position,  to-day  rank  as 
^  *  most  in  their  denomination ;  and  at  Cheshunt  he  was  mainly  in- 
V'QBcDtal  in  raising  a  drooping,  and  invigorating  what  had  become  a 
*^  feeble  institution.  Its  prosperity  in  his  day,  in  many  of  thoae 
?*■*»  where  college  vitality  is  expected  to  develop  itself,  is  a  worthy 
it^omeiitto  hk  memory,  uid  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  faoi 
^OL.  XIT.  I  2 
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tlUKt  now,  under  the  influence  of  its  present  high-souled  Preadenty 
is  fulfilling  a  mission  of  which  many  colleges  of  older  and  larger  growl 
night  well  be  ambitious. 

Dr.  AlliOtt  entered,  with  a  yery  willing  sympathy,  into  the  tempoml 
mental,  and  spiritual  circumstances  of  his  students  He  not  unfr# 
qaently  assisted  from  his  own  purse  any  that  were  poor,  and  strenuomly 
ez«rtod  himself  for  the  advantage  of  all.  In  this  he  was  a  contrast  (o 
many  of  the  cold,  distant,  and  ceremonious  professors,  whose  influenoa 
students  have  often  deplored,  and  languishing  colleges  have  developed. 
Perhapn  no  tutor  ever  aimed  so  earnestly  at  making  his  studeoti 
industrious.  Sunrise,  and  even  sunset,  have  found  us  listening  to  and 
transcribing  his  lectures — which  continual  verbatim  transcribing,  ma, 
by  the  bye,  a  drudgery  that  no  professor,  who  would  live  in  the 
unclouded  memory  of  his  students,  need  imitate.  These  lectures  were 
valued  highly  by  a  great  majority  of  hw  students  ;  some  there  were^  d 
course,  who  infest  colleges  as  well  as  churches,  whose  dismal  Aristoph*' 
nean  tones  were  (ipeKeKeKsEj  K0'A3?,  KO'A^.  Such,  howewii 
were  chiefly  dyspeptic,  indolent,  or  eccentric. 

The  value  of  his  lectures  arose  from  this.  The  eye  of  liis  mind  Wll 
very  keen,  and  the  hand  of  his  mind,  especially  when  it  held  the  knift  d 
criticism,  very  agile.  With  two  of  the  first  philosophers  of  our  time,  J  B 
Morell  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  had  the  honor  of  a  passage  of  anoi, 
and  their  works,  and  those  of  a  similar  kind,  were  delicious  prey  to  tt 
voracious  logical  appetite.  His  Congregational  lecture  on  Psychology  md 
Theology  bears  witness  to  this.  But  this  very  point  of  his  stROfll 
wa3  the  source  of  his  defects.  Logic,  and  that  too  of  a  somewhat  forad 
type,  was  his  tyrant,  not  his  servant.  And  hence  imagination,  all  spiritori 
analogies,  and  every  form  and  phaae  of  poetry,  was  as  foreign  to  hlfl 
as  telegraphy  probably  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo.  This  w«i 
doubtless,  a  deformity,  and  its  influence  was  moral  as  well  as  mental 
But  though  he  had  a  metaphysical  creed  and  habit,  that,  in  many  things 
cramped  and  dwarfed  him,  Dr.  Alliott  was  by  no  means  narrow  or  li^ 
tarian  in  religious  matters.  As  we  are  writing  for  the  '*  Homihst"  vt 
are  reminded  that  his  was  one  of  the  first  pens  to  conmiend  pubUfltf 
this  magazine,  and  his  subsequent  gift  of  all  its  volumes  to  Cheduili 
College  library  showed  the  continuance  of  his  sympathy.  The  Bibliiil 
Liturgy,  too,  met  with  his  warm  approval  and  encouragement  ▼< 
remember  his  saying  that  very  early  in  his  ministry  he  had  the  honor  d 
being  branded  as  a  heretic,  on  account  of  some  magazine  article  wbiA 
he  had  written.  Hence,  though  he  was  believed  by  his  denominatioD  •• 
be  "sound  "  enough  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  of  their  pinnacles^  ^ 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  he  still  had  a  heart  that  wuuti 
always  secretly  welcome,  and  in  his  bravest  moods  a  hand  that  ifOiil< 
openly  help,  any  genuine  and  free  struggle  after  truth  and  devotioB 
And  so,  now,  as  we  pkce  this  last  stone  on  the  pie, — tor  we  feel  thlii 
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I  wmth  nor  mofnument,  only  an  honept  ragged  caini, — ^we  aay 
'^  tbe  Memory  *'  of  one  of  the  most  earnest,  actiye,  and  withal, 
kindly,  and  onaelfish  of  lives ;  and  we  know  the  heart  of  many 
ideat  of  hia  will  affectionately  say  '*  Amen.** 


OPBN   COUNCIL. 

Mi  freetloin  of  honest  thonght  is  permitted  in  this  depftrtment  The 
therefors  use  his  own  diMcriminating  faculties,  and  the  Editor  most  bs 
aim  freedom  from  responsibility,  j 


FANT  BAPTISM. 

7T.  In  answer  to  QcTERUT 
h  To  the  general  ques- 
t  Scriptural  to  baptize 
tg  of  ungodly  parents?" 
,  Tea;  if  the  parents 
.  To  the  first  of  the 
questions,  as  to  inquiry 
larents,  we  answer,  No. 
that  the  children  are 
nplies  on  the  part  of 
.  an  outward  profession 
od  beyond  this  we  have 
bo    claim.      Our    Lord 

not  stop  to  inquire  the 
r  motives  of  the  parents 
;ht    their    children    to 

conduct  on  that  occa- 
r  teaches  that  He  will 

HIh  Church,  as  then  to 
r,  all  children  who  come 
liese  remarks  also  con- 
wer  to  the  second  minor 
^y  we  have  no  right  to 
n  of  parents  on  their 
ipedally,  when  by  the 

the  parents  are  not  so 

as  to  throw  overboard 
sspect  to  Christ's  or* 
f.  H.,  M.A. 

IH    OF    THE   ANCIENT 
HBAELITB. 

rr.  In  answer  to  Querist 
Stt.  "The/ac(wasthe 
lirist  for  the  sins  of  the 
ifrinc^U  was  that  Qod 


is  at  once  just  and  merciful,  and 
that  these  attributes  of  His  char;io- 
ter  are  in  joint  and  harmouioua 
operation.  Multitudes,  probably, 
both  of  the  Jews  and  of  those  who 
lived  before  the  Mosaic  system, 
recognized  in  their  sacrifices  that 
future  salvation  which  was  to  be 
wrought  out  by  the  promised  seed; 
but  a  far  gpreater  number  must  be 
supposed  to  have  stopped  short  at 
the  rite,  through  want  of  spiritual 
discernment.  When  the  pre- 
figured fact  was  thus  forgotten, 
let  us  consider  whether  the  mond 
principle  exhibited  in  the  cere- 
mony might  not  still,  in  soma 
measure,  be  imderstood,  and  affect 
the  character  of  the  devout  wor- 
shipper. The  full  vindication  of 
God's  holiness,  and  of  the  truth  of 
His  denunciations  against  sin, 
could  indeed  rest  only  on  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Saviour; 
but  although  those  who  saw  thia 
great  thing  through  the  types 
which  partially  ubscured  whilst 
they  represented  it,  could  alone 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
institution,  shall  we  think  that 
those  who  did  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  ite 
principle,  and  saw  nothing  of  the 
Divine  character  manifested  in 
itf"— JZcmorlv  on  Intermal  Bvi^ 
demce,  by  THcniAS  Bbbkhii^  pp, 
ISO,  181. 
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THE  PROBATION  OF  ANGELB. 

Refucant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  8,  p.  56.  Will  you  kindly 
define  what  you  mean  hj  proba- 
turn  in  this  case,  and  direct  us  to 
some  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  ?  What  Scripture  teaches 
is,  that  while  some  angels  kept  not 
their  Jirtt  ettcUt,  but  left  their  own 
haJbilation,  others  are  obedient  and 
holy.  (Jude  6,  9.) 


QMeries  to  be  angwered, 

4. — Will  the  Church,  i.e.,  the 
mystic  bride,  be  so  complete  at 
the  coming  of  our  Lprd  as  to  be 
incapable  of  addition  ? — C.  M. 

6. — Will  the  Jews  ever  form 
part  of  the  mystic  bride,  or  glori- 
fied Church  ?—C.  M. 

6. — Is  not  the  glorified  Church, 
and  ever  shall  be,  a  distinct  body 
from  the  saved  Jew  and  saved 
Gentile?— C.  M. 

7. — Is  not  glorification  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  those  justified 
by  faith,  and  confined  to  such — 
not  a  necessary  essential  character- 
istic— a  difference  existing  between 
being  saved  from  a  state  of  con- 
demnation, and  being  saved  to  a 
state  of  glory  ?—C.  M. 

8. — Will  not  the  destiny  of  the 
elect  saints  differ  from  the  destiny 
of  the  saved  Jews  and  Qentiles  ? 
The  former  being  described  in 
Luke  XX.  34—36,  and  the  other  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  25.  The  one  possess- 
ing no  procreative  power  or  capa- 
bility of  increase  from  within ; 
while  the  other  does  posdess  it,  as 
shown  in  the  words,  ''Children 
and  children's  children."— C.  M. 

9. — Will  not  the  original  in- 
junction given  by  Qod  to  Adam, 
"to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,"  be  thus  accomplished,  and 
the  damage  done  by  Satan  fully 
repaired,  bringing  with  it^  in  the 
glorified  Church,  a  large  aocesaion 


of  compensation,  so  to  qpeak, 
God  for  the  g^reat  expenditun 
the  gift  of  His  Son  ?— C.  M. 

10. — Are  not  the  blessings  pn 
mised  to  the  Jews  entirely  of 
worldly  nature — except  that  oo 
included  in  "  the  seed  " — m^  '< 
numerous  posterity,  and  possoHfli 
of  the  land  1— C.  M. 

11. — What  is  the  precise  men 
ing  of  the  term  "adoption,**  s 
employed  by  Paul  in  his  epi^lei 
How  can  "adoption  "  be  reconcile 
with  the  "paternity  of  Godf  * 
B.I 

12. — Can  a  pawnbroker  be 
Christian;  and  if  he  has  menti 
qualifications  for  offices  in  th 
Church,  will  pawnbroking  resD 
be  any  moral  injury  to  him  in  sod 
offices  ?  Again :  Are  we  wamnte 
in  going  to  the  old  dispensatiaiDyf 
Jewish  Law,  in  any  way  in  fi 
ference  to  the  subject. of  pam 
broking? — Georqb  Steyems. 

13.—"  Touch  me  not;  for  I m 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."'- 
(John  XX.  17.)  How  are  wa  t 
understand  these  words  ?  and  es 
we  discover  any  reason  why  tk 
Saviour  addressed  Mary  MagdaUi 
thus  ?  We  do  not  read  of  sooh 
prohibition  having  been  given  i 
anyone  else ;  and  in  one  instiiM 
(eight  days  after)  there  is  an  a 
press  command  to  touch,  for  tt 
purpose  of  inducing  and  strengUM 
ing  belief,  and  that  hrfore  th 
ascension  (ver.  27).  Could  tha 
have  been  an  ascension  to  it 
Father,  and  a  return  to  earth  i 
the  interim  ?  Matthew  also  td 
us  (xxviii.  9)  of  some  who,  on  ih 
resurrection  morning,  met  Jew 
and  "held  him  by  the  feet  9» 
worshipped  him,"  an  inddel 
which  appears  to  us,  from  ooi 
parins:  all  the  Gospels,  to  have  o 
curred  before  the  interview  wH 
Mary  Magdalene ;  notwithstaiwHi 
Mark  speaks  of  that  as  Hisfr 
appearance. — W.  H.  GoiiLDL 


fitjerarg    '$aiutB, 


id  it  to  be  the  dvt^  of  an  Bditor  either  to  give  an  esily  notice  of  tte 
It  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  is 
jaaiae  worthleas  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THB    BBVIEWBB'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compatis  more  than  they  intend. 


V  DiTiKK  THnras.    By  the  Rby.  William  Nkwtom.    London: 

to  OB  that  the  aermons  of  this  age  are  formed  on  three  -very 
plana.  The  first  plan  ia,  to  bring  a  number  of  ideaa^ 
to  be  in  the  Bible,  into  harmonioua  blending  with  aome  theo- 
atem ;  to  run  thoughta,  profeaaed  to  be  got  out  of  the 
i,  into  the  Calviniatic,  Arminian,  or  aome  other  mould.  Thoae 
nee  aermona  on  thia  plan,  and  they  are  perhapa  the  majority 
ven,  d^rade  the  great  Book  of  Qod  by  making  it  the  organ 

poor  human  ayatem  of  doctrine.  Another  plan  ia,  to 
ypoaed  Biblical  thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  popular 
.  id  the  ao-called  religioua  world.    Theae  aermona  are  run  in 

of  the  current  religioua  sentiment,  Theae  are  alwajra  the 
liiDga.  The  people  like  tUem  becauae  they  gratify  their  vanity 
I  the  crude  things  of  their  own  nature.  Theae  aermona  teaoh 
do  nothing  but  gratify  the  self -esteem  of  thoughtleaa  religion- 
d  the  church  of  the  preacher,  and  bring  financial  help  to  **  the 
ftm  things  are  greater  curses  to  the  world  than  such  sermons. 
I  plan  is,  to  bring  out,  by  diligent  study  and  honest 
the  thoughts  of  the  Bible  into  vital  contact  with  the  common 
p  q>iritual  wanta,  and  every-day  life  of  men,  thus  making ''  The 
tower  to  existing  men  and  women.  Such  sermons,  though 
rdy  few,  are,  thank  God  I  increasing,  and  their  increase  is  one 
it  encouraging  signs  of  the  age.  The  discourses  of  Mr.  Newton, 
"  studies,"  as  he  wishes  them  called,  belong  to  the  last  class, 
fifteen  in  number,  and  their  subjects  are  fresh,  varioua,  and  of 
•at.  Theae  diacourses  are  remarkably  free  from  all  common- 
bapaodiea,  windy  declamation,  vulgar  fineries,  sentimental 
t  and  sudi  like.  They  are  the  productiona  of  a  man  who  haa 
•OQ^t  out  the  truth  with  his  own  eyea,  felt  it  with  his  own 
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hearty  and  ezpresMS  it  as  it  has  shaped  itself  to  him  in  his  moi 
earnestly-thinklDg,  and  profoiindly-deyout  moods.  The  thoogfatt  tf 
life-thoughts;  the  spirit  is  ohaste,  catholic,  reTerentiaL  The  itil 
is  clear  as  crystal,  often  sparkling  with  the  brightest  imjv  of  mind. 


OOVTOBL  AlfD  COMfOET  BFOKBN  FROM  A  CiTT  POLFIT.     By  the  anfhir^ 

''  Recrtations  of  a  Country  Parson."    London :  Strahan  and  Ooi 

Thb  subjects  of  this  Yohime  are : — "  Thoughts  on  the  Pulpit :  Tbttl 
fulness:  The  Blessed  Comforter:  Man  Come  to  Himself:  The  Wd 
grounded  Hope :  Nothing  Without  Christ :  The  Prospect  P^fol,  Jt 
Salutary :  Departed  Trouble  and  Welcome  Rest :  Continuance  the  Tbi 
of  Beli^ous  Profession :  The  Desire  to  be  Remembered :  The  Redeems^ 
Errand  to  this  World :  Consequences :  No  More  Pain :  The  Vicbi: 
over  the  World :  The  Limits  of  Human  Experience :  The  PerMOililj 
and  Agency  of  Evil  Spirits  :  The  Needfulness  of  Love  to  GhiisL"  i 
work  produced  by  the  author  of  "  Recreations  of  a  Country  ParsoD,**  I 
its  ninth  thousand,  does  not  require  us  to  characterize  it»  and  is  M 
pendent  of  our  recommendation.  A  short  extract  from  the  introdnelil 
to  the  second  discourse,  on  the  text  "  Be  ye  thankful,"  we  gite  il  i 
specimen  of  the  writer's  style : — "  There  is  a  picturesque  tract  of  H 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  passing  through  which,  the  tnftUi 
has  to  ascend  a  long,  winding  path,  very  steep,  very  rouf^  and  f^ 
lonely,  leading  up  a  wild  and  desolate  glen.  The  savage  and  anli 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  with  its  bare  hills  and  rooks,  is  haitlly  eqwll 
in  this  country.  But  if  the  traveller  goes  up  that  glen  on  fool^  wni  i 
is  hardly  possible  to  go  up  otherwise,  his  appreciation  of  the  soene  arsMi 
him  is  gfradually  overborne  by  the  sense  of  pure  physical  &tlgiM^  Vi 
without  a  great  strain  upon  limbs  and  heart,  can  that  rugged  miyi 
traversed.  At  last  you  reach  a  ridge,  whence  the  road  descends  ilsipt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Tou  have  ended  your  climbing^  and  yai 
may  now  begin  to  go  down  again  from  whichever  side  yon  eodi 
And  there,  at  this  summit^  you  will  find  a  rude  seat  of  stone^  iM 
bean  the  inscription,  in  deefdy-cut  lettered  BeH  and  be  tkatUli(fitL'* 


Tbe  Songs  of  thx  Tkmplb  Pilobimb.     By  Robsbt  KuBir,  BJ 
London  :  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 

Co2i«n)EBABUi  speculation  and  discussion  have  prevailed^  at  difta 
times,  oonoeming  that  portion  of  Holy  Writ  called  the  Songs  of  Digni 
The  author  supposes  them  to  refer  to  the  stated  journeys  of  ths  diM 
Jews  up  to  the  temple;  and,  looking  at  them  in  this  li|^t^  they  a^ 
to  him  most  "admirable  manuals  of  instruolion*"  ''TIms 
not^"  says  he,  ''a  chord  to  which  the  soul  has  ever  vibrated  that  ii  ■ 
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imbad  ia  them.  Hue  are  the  wail  of  eorrow,  the  ewnestoees  of  pnj^t, 

tbe  glow  of  hope,  the  swell  of  gratitude,  the  exulting  rapture  of  faith, 

tht  eoofidence  and  joy  of  love ;  confeasioas  for  our  aiiui,  lamentatioDs  for 

mweakaeBb,  high  revelations  for  knowledge,  blessed  promisee  for  hope, 

ad  Doble  resdutions  of  personal  and  housdhold    pietj.       It  is  the 

gaide-book  of  Qod  to  Hia  own  presence ;  and  the  pilgrim    to  the  2jion 

tttt  ia  above  cannot  too  frequently  consult  it."    This  book  abounds 

•ith  admirable  thoughts  bearing  on  experimental  religion,  expressed  by 

«ioy  striking  illustrations  and  much  forceful  language. 


loKora^  Apostolic  and  Modebit.    By  Fbkdkbic  W.  Bbigos.    London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

tas  volume  18  an  exposition,  with  a  practical  intent^  of  the  thirteenth 
id  fourteenth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apodtles ;  which  the  author  re- 
■da  as  a  hutory,  complete  in  itself,  of  misaiouary  Libors.  "  No  par  t, '  *  says 
9,  "of  the  important  Book  is  of  greater  Viilue  to  the  Church,  viewed  as 
r  agency.  It  is,  in  faot^  a  moit  impressive  exhibition  of  mis- 
r  principles^  in  the  order  of  their  rapid  maoifestation,  so  that  an 
ipMitiou  of  this  single  history  must  be  an  exposition  of  all  the  great  prin- 
ipUi  ci  misaioaary  action."  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  admirable,  the 
lagaais  is  genaally  satbiactory,  indicating  critical  acumen,  honest  re- 
■reh,  and  considerable  reading.  We  can  as  cordially  and  for  the  same 
Msoos  commend  this  work  to  our  readers,  as  we  did  his  work  on  the 
i  and  the  Founding  of  the  Church." 


KTiv  CuncAL  School,  ahd  Jnus  Chbibt.  By  Edmund  ob  PBBSSBNsi. 
(A  reply  to  M.  Benan's  **  life  of  Jesus.")  Translated  by  L.  Cobkrav. 
LoocUn:  Blfiot  Stock. 

V^B  had  hoped  that  M.  Renan*s  "  Life  of  Jesus"  would  have  been  allowed, 
Vtti  an  its  blasphemies,  to  have  sunk  into  foi^getfulness,  so  that  its  influence 
l»eTil  might  have  been  of  the  most  limited  character ;  but,  as  in  the  caae 
ifOoleDso^  scores  of  fifth-rate  religious  writers,  desirous  of  distinguish- 
%  them^elvee  in  some  way,  seized  ity  brought  out  its  errors  before  their 
i^idan,  without  the  power,  on  their  part,  of  giving  such  a  view  of 
Bhiae  things  as  would  throw  the  errors  into  the  last  degree  of  contempts 
ThkhtUe  work  of  De  Pressens^  ia,  for  many  reasons,  worth  more  than 
diva  have  seen  as  a  refutation  of  this  arch-heretic.  De  Pressens^  is 
aanthaif  a  matdi  for  Benan :  his  soul  in  every  respect  out-measures 
^  There  Is  more  penetration  in  his  eye,  more  breadth  in  his  spaa, 
■anphiliKophy  in  his  intelleot^  more  poetry  in  his  soul,  more  godliness 
hUibdng^  more  genius  in  his  pen.    Such  are  the  men  to  deal  wilh 
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Qunr  RBRntO-PLAOn,  AHD  OTHIB  SlBMOmL    ByAUXAHDKI 

CSuionbuiy.    Edinburgh  :  Adam  k  Charles  Black. 

This  yolume  oontaixui  twenty-one  diBcouraea.  The  author's 
as  a  preacher  ia  so  high  that  we  are  not  sure  that  these  ae: 
tend  anything  to  its  elevation.  The  presence,  the  voice,  the  a 
to  the  eermons  of  some  preaohera  a  power  which  can  never  be  t 
to  paper.  "  Their  elastic  and  obedient  words,"  to  use  the  la 
the  author,  **  are  oooled  and  hardened  on  the  printed  page." 
that  in  cases  where  the  preacher  has  an  unpleasant  voice,  an 
tongue,  an  awkward  action,  and  an  ugly  appearance,  his  serm 
be  better  as  written  productions  than  as  oral  utterances.  £ 
ever,  is  not  the  case  with  the  author  in  these  discourses.  Hii 
gain  neither  beauty  nor  power  by  print  Albeit,  in  print  they 
their  place  amongst  the  peers,  if  not  amongrt  the  princes^  in 
literature. 


The  DrviNs  and  thb  Human  in  Nature;  Revelation,  Belk 
Lite.    By  Thomas  Hughes.    London :  Hamilton,  Adami 

BCr.  Hughes  is  becoming  a  voluminous  writer;  but  as  his  writiii 
not  to  the  Smith  and  to  the  Winslow  dass,  we  feel  no  repugnai 
frequent  appearance  on  the  stage  of  literature.  Far  otherwise; 
of  those  thinking  men  whose  words  have  always  significane 
volume  contains  seven  discourses,  each  of  which  is  fraught  wi 
original  thought  and  eloquent  phrase. 


The  Holt  Bible  ;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  Hti 
idiomatically  translated  out  of  the  Original  Languages.  Bj 
Young.    London  and  Edinburgh :  A.  FuUerton  k  Co. 

This  work,  we  are  informed,  "in  its  present  form,"  is  not  to  be  o 
as  intended  to  come  into  competition  with  the  ordinary  use  of 
monly  received  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  sii 
strictly  "literal  and  idiomatic  '*  rendering  of  the  original  Hel 
Greek  texts.  For  about  twenty  years,  fuUy  half  his  lifetime,  t 
later  has  had  a  desire  to  execute  such  a  wo»,  and-  has  been  en 
Biblical  pursuits  tending  to  thb  end  more  or  leas  exclusively ;  i 
at  last,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the  desire  has  been  aooom] 
Amongst  Biblical  scholars  there  can,  we  think,  be  but  one  opio 
the  remarkable  ability  with  which  Mr.  Toung  has  fulfilled  Ids  1 
translation  more  faithful  to  the  original,  we  think,  has  never  a 
and  the  advantage  of  such  a  work  as  this  to  the  Biblioal  sb 
truly  inestimable. 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

ICan's  Cry  for  a  Solution  of  the  Felt 
Distance  of  his  Maker. 


"Why  standest  thou  afar  off,   0   Lord  1* *— Paahn  x.   1. 

L-    j^HflT  AVING  noticed  in  our  last  two  discourses  in 

this    series,  "Man's   Cry  for  Fellowship  witJi 

God,"  and   "his   Cry  for  a  Knowledge  of  the 

Supreme  Law  of  Life,"  we    proceed    now  to 

•otice  the  **  his  Cry  for  a  solution  of  the  felt  Distance  between 

Itim  and  his  Maker."    The  passage  I  have  read  expresses 

I  the  consciousness  of  such  a  distance.  There  are  many  other 
passages  to  the  same  efifect  Thus,  in  Jeremiah  we  have  these 
Tords : — "  0,  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time 
^tioable,  why  shouldest  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land, 
uid  as  a  wayfaring  man  that  tumest  aside  to  tarry  for  a 
I^ght^'  The  state  of  mind  indicated  in  such  language  is 
OMSie  or  less  common  to  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands. 
VkAt  are  all  the  sacrifices  and  rites  of  heathendom  but 
tt  Attempt  to  bridge  the  yawning  chasm  which  the  soul  feels 
to  lie  between  her  and  her  Maker  ?  There  are  seasons  when 
^  feeling  becomes  terribly  strong  and  stirring  in  the  soul. 
h  the  hour  when  affliction  presses  heavily  on  the  heart, 
vbtti  danger  looms  darkly  on  the  eye ;  when  conviction 
•^^Q^i  the  conscience,  and  the  spirit  trembles  at  the  future — 
tt*  ay  is  ever  heard  in  some  form  or  other,  "  Why  standest 
*Oiia&roff,  OLord?"  This  017— 
Rist:  Impliea  the  belief  that  the  distance  is  unnaturcU, 
Vol  hv.  u 
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Why?  It  is  not  the  original  state  of  the  sonL 
is  not  as  it  once  was,  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Dee 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man  there  is  the  feeling — thi 
tender  closeness,  and  intimate  fellowship  with  his  QoA 
Father,  is  his  normal  state.  He  feels  that  to  live  era" 
more  in  His  presence  and  in  His  love  is  his  rightful  destiof. 
Hence  the  "  Why  ] "  when  the  distance  is  felt  Why,  0  nj 
Father,  art  Thou  so  far  from  Thy  child,  who  feels  that  fail 
position  is  only  right  and  safe  in  close  alliance  with  Thee^ 

Secondly  :  It  implies  the  belief  that  the  distance  ii 
undesirable.  The  cry  means — We  would  not  have  Thee  Sofia 
off.  Distance  from  Thee  we  deprecate  as  an  eviL  It  is  i 
state  of  darkness  and  danger.  Fellowship  with  Thee  i 
happiness.  Thy  presence  is  the  sunshine,  the  heaven  of  th 
soul.     In  it  there  is  "  fulness  of  joy." 

Now  the  question  is,  How  can  this  feU  distance  bi 
explained  ?  Whence  can  we  gain  a  solution  of  this  spiritual 
phenomenon  in  human  nature  ?  There  are  three  and  on^ 
three  sources  which  we  can  look  to  for  light  on  the  subjeet 
There  is — 

I.  HdBiAN  Philosopht.  Speculation  may  theorizie  tlm 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  felt  distance — 

First :  It  may  say  that  God  is  too  great  to  aUow  m»^ 
close  connexion  mth  Him  ;  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  infinitx 
majesty  of  Him  to  whom  the  universe  is  as  nothing,  to 
suppose  that  He  would  permit  individual  souls  an  intimiti 
alliance  with  Him.  This  old  Epicurean  idea  has  still  a  plsfll 
in  the  brain  of  many  a  would-be  sage.  But  no  true  thinkfl 
can  accept  the  dogma  as  a  truth,  and  therefore  it  cannot  bl 
received  as  an  explanation. 

Or  speculation  may  say — 

Secondly :  That  the  cause  of  the  felt  distance  is  Ood's  msAk 
of  agency.  That  method,  it  is  said,  is  mediatory  and  tmifrn^ 
It  is  said  that  God  does  not  deal  directly  with  mao»  M 
indirectly.  That  He  works  behind  the  scene  of  seoondtf] 
oansesy  luid  does  not  appear  on  the  open  platform  directfytfl 


e  oe  aamittea  tiiat  tiie  r^ternai  acts  mcciiatonaiiy,  i)ut 
uo  satisfactory  exj»laiiatioii  of  this  felt  distance. 
mediator ially  in  heaven ;  and  all  there  feel  His 
,  and,  like  Enoch,  walk  with  Him. 
iniformity  of  His  operations  may  also  be  pleaded, 
proceeds  on  her  course  with  an  unbroken  harofiony, 
els  run  in  a  rut  from  which  they  swerve  not  from 
to'ceatuiy.  In  this  scene  of  unchangeable  order,  man, 
ft  to  act  out  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  nature, 
ses  this,  rejects  that,  pursues  this  course,  and  avoids 
ts  hither  and  thither,  feels  no  coercion,  is  not  conscious 
spraining  or  constraining  force.  Because  God  does 
sionally  break  through  this  set  order  of  things,  and 
sly  Interfere  with  the  free  activities  of  man's  being, 
distance,  it  may  be  said,  exists.  It  is  true  that  nature 
ously  uniform,  and  man  is  consciously  free,  but  this 
not  the  phenomenon ;  for  nature  in  heaven  is  uniform, 
ts  there  9xefrte,  yet  all  there  feel  their  neamtu  to  God 
er  source  to  which  we  may  look  for  an  answer  to 
ition  i 


{pboulativbThboloot.  The  explanation  which  human 
has  given  is  this  :  That  nmn,  through  his  sins,  has 
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placid  into  the  furious;  it  is  impossible.  He  is  of 
mindy  and  no  one  can  turn  Him.  The  mind  that  seeE 
things  in  their  true  light  in  one  glance  can  have  no  8a( 
sion  of  thought.  And  the  heart  that  can  nerer  be  afie 
with  the  external  can  experience  no  variation  of  fed 
*'  With  Him  there  is  no  variableness." 

It  is  not  satisfactory — 

Secondly  :  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral  exed 
of  God.  Wo  deem  it  an  imperfection  in  man  to  indulgi 
auger,  and  to  act  upon  the  principle,  of  resentment 
human  father  who  withdraws  in  indignation  from  lus 
who  has  offended  him,  and  holds  no  more  communion  ' 
him,  excites  our  censure  rather  than  our  pndse. 
feel  that  it  is  a  far  nobler  thing  to  forgive  an  insult  1 
resent  it — ^to  overcome  an  enemy  by  kindness  than  to  ci 
him  by  wrath.  Can  what  is  unamiable  with  man  be  r 
with  Godi  I  trow  not. 

The  other  source  to  which  we  may  look  for  an  answei 
l^iis  question  is — 

III.  Divine  Revelation.  How  does  the  Bible  acoc 
for  this  felt  distance  9  Listen  to  its  statements 
*'  Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your  C 
and  your  sins  have  hid  His  face  from  you,  and  He  will 
hear."  "  My  people  have  committed  two  evils  ;  they  I 
forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  tl 
out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  mi 
''  Alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  wo 
(Col.  i.  21.)  The  Bible  everywhere  represents  sin  a 
forsaking  of  the  Lord,  as  departing  from  Him,  as  a  gi 
away  from  His  presence.  The  sinner  is  the  prodigal  i 
The  son  departs  from  the  father,  not  the  father  from  i 

This  we  hold  to  be,  first,  a  satisfactory  solution.   It  aoooi 
for  th3  feeling  that  man  has,  that  God  stands  aloof  I 
him.     Outward  objects  are  always  to  us  accoxding  to 
state  of  our  minds  in  relation  to  them.     PhyaioaUji 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  are  nothing  mone  thM 
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nhtion  of  our  bodies  to  the  great  orb  of  day.  And, 
firitaallj,  the  distance  or  nearness  of  God  is  determined  by 
tbe  state  of  our  minds  in  relation  to  Him.  Let  us  be  guilty 
of  a  Pithless  act  towards  an  old  friend^  and  though  he  be 
ignofBnt  of  ity  the  next  time  we  see  him  wo  shall  feel  that  he 
is  distant  from  us.  The  boy  who  has  acted  contrary  to  the 
opressed  wish  of  a  beloved  father,  will,  until  he  is  assured  of 
fagiveness,  feel  that  his  father  stands  at  a  distance  from  hinu 

Nay,  more;  the  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong 
imrds  a  friend,  will  not  only  make  us  feel  that  that 
iMod  is  distant  from  us,  but  is  indignant  with  us.  When 
n  meet  him  after  the  offence  has  been  committed,  though 
ki  may  be  unconscious  of  the  injury  we  have  done  him, 
nd  feel  towards  us  all  the  love  he  had  ever  felt,  yet  looking 
It  him  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  the  wrong  we  have 
done  him,  we  shall  discover  a  coldness,  if  not  anger,  in  his 
looks  and  words.  This  explains  the  sinner's  feeling  towards 
God,  as  a  distant  and  angry  Being.  In  reality  God  is  near 
to  him  in  every  sense ; — physically  near  :  "  In  him  he  lives 
ind  has  his  being;'* — relationally  near:  The  tenderest  of 
pirents,  the  most  absolute  of  proprietors,  his  very  life  ; — 
Vmpathetically  near  :  Loving  him  in6nitely  more  than  any 
•ther  being  has  ever  dono  or  ever  can  do.  Notwithstanding 
ttis,  through  the  deep  sense  of  his  sin  he  feels  that  this  most 
Mir  Being  is  the  most  distant,  that  this  most  loving  Being 
■  the  most  indignant 

The  Bible  often  presents  God,  as  He  appears  to  the  mind  of 
the  sinner,  just  as  it  speaks  of  natural  objects  as  they  appear 
^  our  senses.  What  ?  it  may  be  said,  docs  the  Bible  speak 
<if  Him  as  jealous,  full  of  indignation  and  wrath,  and  is  He 
ttot  sol  Are  we  not  bound  to  believe  that  He  is  in  Himself 
^'htt  the  Bible  represents  to  Him  be  1  In  reply,  we  ask:  Are 
16  bound  to  believe  that  He  has  eyes,  cars,  hands,  feet,  head, 
^^  nostrik,  mouth — that  He  wears  a  crown,  and  drives  a 
^hriot  of  burning  fire.  Such  representations  are  confessedly 
^BUttopomorphisms,  condescensions  to  our  modes  of  appre- 
^ttiicm.  No  truth  shines  out  on  the  face  of  the  universe^ 
fttitii  moce  clearly  from  God's  Book,  and  is  more  oongnioui^ 
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with  man's  intuitive  beliefs,  than  that  fury  is  not  i 
but  that  Ho  is  love.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is 
cause,  but  the  effect,  the  expression,  the  vehicle  of  the 
love  of  the  Great  Father  towards  His  sinful  c 
"  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  B 
us,  and  gave  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  si 
This  we  hold,  secondly,  to  be  a  vital  solution.  The  i 
of  the  felt  distance  is  essential  to  his  well-being.  Cc 
nearness  to  God,  as  our  loving  Father,  is  the  only 
of  spirit.  But  a  right  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  ( 
on  our  part  would  seem  indispensable  to  its  removal 
this  knowledge — we  have  seen — the  Bible,  and  the  Bib! 
supplies.  What  a  Book !  It  knows  our  prof< 
solicitudes,  and  matches  the  full  measure  of  our  want 
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Able  expositions  of  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apostlbs,  describing  the  maoners, 
and  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  v 
haimonizing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  dea 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail 
of  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space 
lengthened  archnological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  b 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  I 
bat  to  reveal  its  sphitual  results. 

Section  Seventh. — ^Acts  ii.  14 — 47. 

"  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice, 
unto  them.  Ye  men  of  Judaea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalen 
known  unto  you,  and  hearken  to  my  words :  for  these  are  not  c 
as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  Bui 
thai  whidi  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel;  And  it  shall  oome  t 
the  last  days,  saith  Ood,  I  will  poiu-  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  fl* 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  n 
see  viaionB,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams :  and  on  my 
and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  our  in  those  days  of  my  Spn 
thejr  shall  prophesy :  and  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven  abova^ « 
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ith ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke :  the  gun 
to  darkness,  aud  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that 
ay  of  the  Lord  come :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
I  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  Ye  men  of 
rords;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  Qod 
cles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  Qod  did  by  him  in 
i  ye  yourselves  also  know :  him,  being  delivered  by 
insel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and 
lave  crucified  and  slain :  whom  Qod  hath  raised  up, 
pains  of  death :  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
I  it.  For  David  speaketh  concerning  him,  I  foresaw 
yetore  my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I 
d  :  therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue 
T  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope :  because  thou  wilt 
Q  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life ;  thou  shalt 
'  with  thy  coimtenance.  Men  and  brethren,  let  ma 
ou  of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and 
iilchre  is  with  us  imto  this  day.  Therefore  being  a 
ng  that  God  had  swora  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of 
s,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to 
be  seeing  this  before  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
>ul  was  not  left  in  heU,  neither  his  flesh  did  see 
isus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses* 
'  the  right  hand  of  Qod  exalted,  and  having  received 
•romise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this, 
and  hear.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the 
ith  himself,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
intil  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool  Therefore  let 
ael  know  assuredly,  that  Qod  hath  made  that  same 
^e  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.  Now  when  they 
re  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to 
)oetle8,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  T*  &c — 


Pentecost  the  cidminating  period  in  the  tysUm 
of  Redemption, 

(Continued  from  page  72.  j 

Edreadj  said  that  the  Grand  Epoch  of  the 
ive  economy  was  characterized  bj  three 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit^ — A  new 
f  minidry,  and — A  new  development  of  iodal 
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life.  The  first  cbaracteristic  engaged  our  attention  in  tA 
last  section,  and  is  developed  in  the  first  thirteen  Tenes  aii 
the  chapter.  To  the  second,  which  is  displayed  from  yem^ 
14 — 37,  we  must  now  give  ourselves. 

II.      A   NEW  ORDER  OF  RELIGIOUS  MINISTRY.       "  But  Pctef, 

standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice,"  &c  Tbn 
address,  or,  if  jou  will,  the  sermon  of  Peter  on  this  occanon, 
is  something  strikingly  fresh  in  the  histoiy  of  preaohiii(^ 
There  had  been  religious  preaching  before  : — Moses  preadied, 
Joshua  preached,  prophets  preached,  John  the  Baptist  preidi- 
ed,  Christ  preached,  but  this  preaching  of  Peter  was,  in  manj 
respects,  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.  The  occadon  was  new. 
The  spiritual  excitement  of  the  disciples,  produced  by  Dirine 
influence  and  leading  to  strange  thoughts  and  miracnlou 
utterances,  which  was  the  occasion  of  Peter's  discourse,  «■ 
something  thoroughly  new  in  the  mental  history  of  the  world. 
The  Buhstance  of  his  sermon  was  new.  It  was  not  a  prophetio 
or  a  present,  but  a  historic  Christ, — a  Christ  who  hid 
been  here  and  wrought  miracles,  had  been  crucified,  bad 
been  buried,  had  risen  from  the  dead  to  the  throBe  of 
the  universe.  No  one  had  ever  preached  Christ  in  this  fcnn 
before.  It  was  Peter's  honor  to  commence  a  new,  but 
a  permanent,  form  of  religious  ministry.  The  impnuit^ 
of  his  sermon  was  new.  He  convicted  the  multitude  of 
having  put  to  death  their  Messiah.  This  sermon  worked  t 
new  and  terrible  feeling  in  human  souls.  "  When  they  heiid 
this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart." 

Now,  in  analyzing  so  much  of  the  discoiurse  as  we  have 
recorded — for  "  in  many  otiier  words  "  did  lie  sptaJc  to  thenar' 
we  find  it  consist  of  three  distinct  parts, — A  statement  }^ 
refuting  tlie  charge  of  tlie  scoffer y — An  argument  for  convidi^ 
the  hearts  of  the  hardened^  and — An  address  for  directing^ 
conduct  of  the  awakened. 

First :  Here  is  a  statement  for  refuting  tite  charge  of  <** 
fcoffer.  The  charge  of  the  scoffer  was,  that  the  wondefAu 
excitement  and  the  miraculous  speech  of  the  diBciplas  «^ 
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^  result  of  intoxicatioiL  ''  Others  mocking  said,  These 
nen  are  full  of  new  (yXevKovc,  noett)  wine."  They,  in  the 
ipirit  of  derision,  ascribed  the  Divine  thing  to  wickedness,  as 
tfie  Pharisees  before  had  done,  when  they  ascribed  the  miracles 
)f  Christ  to  Beelzebub.  Detestable  as  is  ever  the  spirit  of 
idieole  and  derision,  and  frivolous  and  impious  as  were  the 
ipressions  of  these  empty  mockers,  their  conduct  gave  occa- 
OD  to  this  ever-memorable  discourse  of  Peter.  "  But  Peter, 
inding  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said 
ito  them,  Ye  men  of  Judsea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at 
nisalem,  be  this  known  unto  you,  and  hearken  to  my 
vds :  for  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is 
it  the  third  hour  of  the  day."  How  true  is  this  verse  to 
we  know  of  Peter  !  How  prompt  his  zeal !  Though  "  the 
nren"  stand  up  or  step  forth  with  him,  he  is  the  spokesman. 
>  sooner  does  the  impious  aspersion  of  the  scoffer  fall  on 
!  ear,  than  his  warm  temper  is  up,  and  he  is  prompt  to 
ash  the  upas  in  the  germ.  Nor  does  he  speak  in  a  whisper 
with  bated  breath  ;  but  **  he  lifted  up  his  voice,"  raised, 
rfaapB,  to  its  highest  notes,  so  that  vast  multitudes  might 
sr  his  refutation  of  the  calumny.  He  spoke  not  to  the 
V  scoffers,  but  to  the  men  of  Judaea,  and  to  all  that  dwelt 
Jemsalem,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  proselytes.  But 
I  exordium  shows  that  strong  as  was  his  zeal,  it  was,  in 
is  case,  tempered  by  judgment.  There  is  great  rhetorical 
ct  hi  his  opening  words.  ''  £e  this  known  unto  you,  and 
orim  to  my  toortUJ*  Thus  he  bespeaks  attention  with  the 
ill  and  grace  not  unlike  that  with  which  Brutus,  in 
iskspeare,  attempts  to  justify  the  death  of  CsBSar. 

**  Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear." 

Ss  refutation  consists  of  two  parts,  the  negative  and  the 
iBitiTe.  Let  us  notice  each.  (1)  The  negative.  ^^  For  these 
^not  drunken^  as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour 
'fc  day.^  This  negative  part,  consisting  of  one  short  sen- 
<^  includes,  it  has  been  said,  three  distinguishable  points. 
'  tsAtgmcal  denial.     "  These  men  are  not  drunken."    An 
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intimation  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge.  "  Ab  je  eaf 
pose."  Intimating  that  it  was  a  mere  empty  assumptiaii^ 
not  a  belief  built  on  evidence.  An  intimation  of  high  m 
pi^ohahility,  "  Seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day." 
The  ''  third  hour "  of  the  Jews  would  answer  to  our  niM 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  improbability  of  it  would  appeii; 
perhaps,  from  two  circimistances.  It  was  the  hour  of  moat 
ing  worship  and  sacrifice^  and  it  was  a  regular  practice  vitt 
the  Jews  not  to  eat  or  drink  anything  until  after  the  thiic 
hour  of  the  day.  So  established  was  this  custom,  that  Fu 
tells  us  that  it  was  not  usual  even  for  drunkards  to  beoom 
drunken  in  the  daytime.  *'  They  that  are  drunken,  beoomi 
drunken  in  the  night."  Dr.  Alexander  thus  paraphrases  th 
sentence : — '*  As  to  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  it  refiite 
itself;  for  imless  you  mean  to  class  us  with  the  Iowa 
revellers  and  debauchees,  which  all  who  see  us  see  to  b 
absurd,  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  of  us  should  be  aliead; 
drunk  at  this  early  hour  of  the  day.'*  Methinks  I  see  Petal 
directing,  by  his  looks  and  his  finger,  the  attention  of  hi 
audience  to  the  excited  disciples  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  Goi 
had  descended ;  and,  with  amazement  mingled  with  holy  iB 
dignation,  exclaiming  with  emphasis,  *'  These  are  not  drwnkaii 
Their  radiant  looks,  their  stately  bearing,  show  that  tfaq 
are  more  like  seraphs  than  drunkards.  Let  us  notice  nov- 
(2)  The  positive  part  of  the  defence.  He  now  gives  them  ^ 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  tells  them  that^  so  fti 
from  having  to  be  ascribed  to  intoxicating  drinks,  it  was  th 
effect  of  Divine  inspiration.  *'  This  is  that  which  was  spoto 
by  the  prophet  Joel ;  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  dqil 
saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh :  aaJ 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  yo0 
yoimg  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dr«0 
dreams  :  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  ^ 
pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit :  and  they  shall  prophflij' 
and  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  sigoi  i^ 
the  earth  beneath ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smolv- 
the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  in^ 
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before  that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come  : 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
»f  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  This  passage  is  found  in 
28 — 32  ;  and  Peter  quotes  it  not  with  verbal  accuracy 
rom  the  Hebrew  or  Septuagint,  but  with  substantiiJ 
ness.  Peter  here  identifies  the  '*  last  days  "  with  that 
irhioh  had  now  commenced.  In  quoting  the  passage, 
stolic  orator  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his 
f  would  understand  that  the  "  last  days  "  meant  the 
the  Messiah,  and  that  they  regarded  Joel  as  an  un- 
1  authority.  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  indeed  the 
8  of  the  world.  No  other  dispensation  of  mercy  will 
them.  The  passage  teaches  four  things  in  relation 
5  "  last  days,"  tha  first  of  which  had  now  dawned. 
tecuhes  that  these  ''  kut  days "  would  he  connected 
extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  "  I  will  pour 
ly  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  <&c.  The  inspiration  of  the 
I  these  days  would  not  be  limited  to  any  particular 
persons — ^not  limited  to  sex  ;  "  Your  sons  and  your 
n  shall  prophesy."  Not  limited  to  age;  "Your 
nen  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  enables  men  to  see  visions, 
speak  out  Divine  things  by  prophecy.  ''  They  tell 
it  they  see.  Oh !  for  more  of  this  Spirit  in  the 
now — a  Spirit  enabling  all  to  see  the  true  thing,  and 
k  it  out.  (2)  It  teaches  that  these  ''last  days*' 
e  connected  with  prodigious  revolutions.  ''  And  I  will 
inders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  be- 
hlood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke,''  &o.  These 
lay  perhaps  be  properly  regarded  as  a  highly  poetio 
itation  of  that  revolution  in  governments,  churches, 
rther  human  institutions  which  would  inevitably  follow 
hong  out  of  the  Divine  ideas  and  spiritual  influences 
)  last  days  (Isa.  ziii.  10;  xxxiv.  4).  (3)  It  teache$ 
t  ^Uui  days  "  would  be  connected  with  a  notable  day. 
I  that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come." 
oofcahle  day"  refers  most  probably  to  the  destruction 
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of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  That  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  judgn 
to  tho  Jewish  people.  **  Their  sun  was  turned  into  dark 
and  their  moon  into  blood.''  But  there  is  another  not 
day  of  the  Lord,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  "  these  last  dayi 
the  day  of  Universal  Judgment  (4)  It  teacha 
these  "  last  days  "  would  he  connected  with  a  possibility  oj 
vation  to  all  who  seek  it  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  sa^ 
This  is  the  most  glorious  characteristic  of  these  "  last  ds 
Whosoever  shall  call — call  in  the  true  spirit  of  fait! 
Christ—"  shall  be  saved."  Whosoever  !  Thank  Heavci 
this  whosoever.     Here  is — 

Secondly :  An  argument  for  convicting  the  hearts  oJ 
liardened,  Peter  passes  from  the  groundless  aspersion 
the  scoffer  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  consciences  of 
^*  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of  Nazaret 
man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  won 
and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  a 
yourselves  also  know,"  &c.  The  apostle  sets  himself  to 
work  of  demonstrating  that  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whomt 
had  cruci6ed,  was  the  true  Messiah,  the  Holy  One,  the  Loi 
David,  <&c.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  establish  this  to  \ 
convietion,  he  should  rouse  their  consciences  into 
agony  of  distress,  and  to  this  he  gives  himself;  and 
aiguroent  for  the  purpose,  when  closely  examined,  rtm 
itself  into  four  facts. 

(1)  Tliat  Jesus  had  wrought  miracles  before  them  i 
Hmng.  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  Peter,  "  a  man  appn 
of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  signs,"  ^.  1 
the  apostle  had  said,  "Je^us  of  Nazareth,  as  you 
Him  with  reproach  and  derision,  did,  as  you  well  h 
work  miracles,  wonders  and  signs  amongst  you. 
cannot  deny  these  works  ;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  ea 
(ndinary,  seen  so  frequently  by  thousands  in  open  < 
that  the  denial  of  them  by  you  is  impossible.  These  mira 
were  God's  attestation  of  His  Messiahship,  they  were  i 
God  did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  'as  ye  younelves 
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m,*  He,  that  Nazarene,  let  me  tell  you,  was  a  man  from 
[  attested  by  the  wonders  you  saw  Him  work."  Another 
;  of  this  axgument  is — 

I)  Thai  Hii  crucifixion  hy  them  wu  only  tJte  working 
of  the  Divine  plan,  ''Him,  being  delivered  by  the 
rminate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have 
D,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain." 
apostle  might  have  been  prompted  to  make  this 
lerfiil  statement  to  meet  an  objection  that  might  possibly 
in  their  minds  against  the  fact  of  His  Messiahship.  They 
it  have  said:  *^  How  could  He,  whom  we  had  the  power  to 
md  to  bury,  be  the  Messiah  ?  Would  the  Great  Jehovah 
r  the  Messiah,  His  Anointed  One,  to  be  thus  crushed  by 
a]s  I"  The  objection  would  be  natural,  and  the  apostle's 
ment  is  equal  to  its  triumphal  refutation.  He  tells  them 
Jehovah  delivered  Him  to  them,  ''by  his  determinate 
BcL"  He  says  virtually  to  them — "  Your  conduct  towards 
i  of  Nazareth,  though  free  and  terribly  wicked,  was  the 
ing  out  of  the  eternal  plan  of  Heaven.  Your  conduct 
ids  Him  was  the  very  conduct  which  Heaven  determined 
ihoald  be  permitted  to  pursue  towards  the  Messiah  on 
eartk"  So  great  is  God,  that  He  can  make  His  greatest 
\m,  in  working  out  their  most  hostile  rebellions  against 
,  work  out,  at  the  same  time.  His  great  plans.  He 
98  them  frustrate  their  own  purposes,  but  fulfil  His. 
fher  part  of  his  argument  is — 

)  That  His  resurreciion  from  the  deady  which  they 
I  not  deny,  wom  a  fact  which  accorded  with  their  Scrip- 
^  Whom  God  hath  raised  up,"  6lo.  He  states 
as  a  fact  so  generally  admitted  by  them,  as  to  require 
>ns  single  word  in  evidence.  Who  there,  on  that  occasion, 
i  deny,  or  even  question  the  fact  ?  It  had  only  just 
md  within  a  few  weeks.  It  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
perhaps  the  one  dominant  thought,  and  the  one 
liaeat  topic  of  conversation.  He  says,  "  whereof  we  all 
mtimma."  They  were  now  standing  near  the  very  spot 
Bait  took  place;  there  was  lying  the  open  grave  before 
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them,  where  some  had  seen  Him  buried.  It  was  onneceBsa^i 
therefore,  for  the  apostle  to  spend  one  word  in  aligning  di0 
£ACt  of  His  resurrection.  He  employs  himself,  therefon^ 
in  doing  that  which  was  required,  and  which  was  to  the  pdilti 
.namely  :  to  prove  that  the  fact  was  in  accordance  with  tbeir 
own  Scriptures.  "  Whom  Gk>d  hath  raised  up,  having  looMi 
the  pains  of  death :  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  shoidi 
be  holden  of  it.  For  David  speaketh  concerning  him,"  Aa 
In  the  quotation  and  use  of  this  passage  by  the  apostle^  it 
is  instructive  to  mark  what  he  assumes,  and  what  he  attmnpti 
to  prove.  (1)  He  assumes  that  the  document  which  hi 
quotes  will  be  admitted  by  them  as  of  Divine  authority. 
"  For  David  speaketh,"  he  says.  He  does  not  say  a  word  to 
them  as  to  who  David  was,  there  was  no  need  for  that ;  110 
name  in  history  was  better  known,  no  name  gathered  around 
it  more  loving  and  brilliant  associations.  Nor  does  he  aij 
a  word  as  to  the  Divine  authority  of  David's  utteremoM. 
This  would  have  been  imnecessary.  They  regarded  him  ii 
a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  They  regarded  him  as  inspired 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  consecrated  oi^gan  of  HeaWi 
thoughts  to  the  world.  There  was  nothing,  therefen^ 
debateable  between  him  and  his  audience,  as  to  the  DinM 
authority  of  the  document  he  quotes.  (2)  He  takes  fff 
granted  that  the  document  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  sodib 
one  of  distinguished  excellence ;  some  one  who  is  described 
as  having  "  the  Lord  always  before  his  face,"  "  always  oi 
his  right  hand ;"  as  the  ''  Holy  One  of  God ;"  this  iliustrions 
Some-One  speaks  with  an  exultant  assurance  of  His  own  resor* 
rection.  ''  Therefore  my  heart  was  rejoiced,  and  my  toogo^ 
was  glad ;  moreover,  also,  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope."  Xy 
flesh,  my  body,  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  in  a  joyM  hope 
of  resurrection.  He  speaks  of  His  soul,  also,  as  not  brioS 
left  in  hell  (Hades,  the  world  of  separate  souls).  He  expresiei 
the  assurance  that  it  would  not  continue  for  ever  separate 
from  the  body.  Nay  more,  that  the  separation  of  His  tioid 
from  the  body  would  not  be  for  long,  not  long  enough  fbr  di9 
body  to  "  see  corruption."    "  The  ways  of  life  "  beyond  ft» 
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gRTB  were  clearly  revealed  to  Him  by  Heaven,  and  He 
•Bticipatcs  the  full  joy  of  Jehovah's  countenance.  (3)  He 
nwons  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Distinguished  One  pro- 
&ted  could  not  refer  to  David.  "  Men  and  brethren,  let 
tte  freely  speak  unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David."  As  if  the 
iposUe  had  said — "  Men  and  brethren,  give  me  your 
indulgence.  Hear  with  patience  and  candor  what  I  have  yet 
to  aiy,  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David, 
i  man  whom  we  all  venerate,  I  as  much  as  any  of  you : — he  is 
let  risen  from  the  dead  He  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and 
Ui  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.  Yonder,  on  Mount 
bniy  with  many  of  our  great  kings,  his  ashes  sleep ;  the 
npolchre  in  which  his  illustrious  son  Solomon  biuied  him, 
rith  such  pomp  and  splendor,  is  known  and  honored  by  us 
lU.  None  of  you  believe  that  he  has  risen  from  the  dead,  for 
fOQ  regard  him  as  sleeping  there.  His  body  has  seen  corrup- 
tioo,  and  his  soul  is  yet  in  Hades.  The  resurrection,  therefore, 
pndicted  in  those  passages  I  have  quoted,  and  which  you 
^knowledge  to  be  Divine,  could  not  be  his  resurrection." 
(4)  He  concludes  that  the  resurrection  predicted  must  have 
wfened  to  Christ  "  Therefore,  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing 
tlttt  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of 
Ui  kins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to 
iit  OQ  his  throne  ;  he,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the 
ittorrection  of  Christ,  that  His  soul  was  not  left  in  heU, 
Anther  His  flesh  did  see  corruption.  This  Jesus  hath  God 
iBiied  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." 

Hit  eonclusion  that  the  Messiah  is  the  One  whose  resnrrec- 
te  is  predicted,  is  supported  by  the  description  which  he  here 
8m  of  the  patriarch  David.  (1)  David  sustained  the  prophetic 
chuicter.  ''Being  a  prophet.''  The  Jews  regarded  David  as  one 
^had  the  Divine  gift  of  prophecy.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  2;  Ps.  xxiL 
1|^18;  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  25.)  Being  a  prophet,  and  especially  a 
pophet  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  character 
^hetell  such  an  event.  (2)  David  had  the  assurance  that 
^  Mewah  would  spring  out  of  his  loins.  "  Knowing  that 
M  bad  iwom  with  an  oath  to  him  that  of  the  fruit  of  hia 
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loinSy  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  - 
on  his  throne."  God  is  in  various  places  spoken  of  as  hATz^ 
sworn  to  David.  (Pa.  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  35,  36  ;  Ps.  cxxxiL  ll* 
David,  therefore,  had  the  rao:t  settled  assurance  that  firafi 
his  seed  the  Messiah  would  spring.  The  Jews  understO(H 
thia  (Matt.  xii.  22,  23;  xxi.  9 ;  xxiL  42—45.)  It  isnatuwltt 
suppose,  therefore,  that  a  man  like  David,  who  was  a  prophot 
and  who  knew  that  the  Messiah  would  descend  from  Mm 
would,  "  seeing  this  before,  speak  of  the  resurrection  os 
Christ,"  <bc.  Hence  the  conclusion  of  the  apostle  from  tin 
passage,  that  "  this  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  n 
all  are  witnesses." 

Another,  and  the  last  point  of  his  argument  in  proof  of  tin 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  was — (4)  The  extraordinary  spirihm 
phenomena  which  they  now  beheld  in  tlie  disciples  of  Jesus.  Hm 
miraculous  utterances,  and  the  wonderful  deportment  of  tfai 
disciples,  which  now  attracted  the  multitudes  to  whom  Peta 
spoke,  established  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  the  onlyexidiar 
ation  of  the  phenomena  which  astonished  all : "  Therefore,  bdiiC 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  <^thi 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  fortb 
this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wluNB 
they  have  crucified,  had  not  only  risen  from  the  dead,  bol 
had  ascended  into  heaven,  and  was  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  Lord  of  David,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  and  according  to  HIi 
promise,  had  now  sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  filling  the  aoiili 
of  His  disciples  with  wondrous  sentiments,  and  endowiqg 
them  vrith  miraculous  speech.  What  they  now  saw  and 
heard  was  a  proof  that  He  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  and  Hii 
ascension  to  Heaven  was  a  proof  of  His  Messiahship.  Thiiii 
his  argument  for  the  Messiahship,  which  he  proclaims  i> 
irresistible,  and  his  audience  felt  it  as  such.  '*  TherefiM 
let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know,  assuredly,  that  God  1»* 
made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  hxA 
and  Christ"  What  a  fact  is  this  !  Wonderful  in  itaeU^  voA 
especially  wonderful  in  its  bearing  on  the  men  to  whom^ 
waa  now  proclaimed ;  and  wonderful  also  for  Peter  to  dtc)tf< 
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i  an  audience.  What  sublime  iutropiditj  and  invincible 
3  does  he  display  in  doing  so.  He,  a  poor  fisherman, 
up  before  assembled  thousands  of  his  nation,  and 
home  upon  them  the  enormous  crime  of  crucifying 
saiab,  their  great  hope  as  a  people,  whom  David, 
ightiest  monarch,  predicted  and  adored  as  Lord,  and 
I  now  ascended  the  throne  of  the  imiversa  "  God 
de  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both 
I  Christ."     Here  is— 

y :  Jji  exluortation  for  directing  tlie  conduct  of  Hit 
I  Peter's  argument  has  succeeded  in  convicting, 
hen  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
d  said  xmto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  1 "  The  word  translated 
icked  "  {KaTivvyfitray)  is  only  used  here,  and  nowhere 
le  New  Testament  It  denotes,  to  penetrate  as  with 
to  pierce  as  with  a  sharp  instrument.  It  answers 
>rd  compunction.  It  expresses  an  agony  of  being, 
tn9e  and  sudden.  They  had  been  convicted  of  an 
MoU  guilty.  They  had  murdered  the  kindest^  the 
be  greatest  of  beings  that  ever  appeared  on  earth — 
iah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prince  of  Life.  What  in- 
,  what  injustice,  what  impiety,  what  rebellion, 
)lved  in  their  act !  The  sense  of  their  guilt  pierced 
?  with  the  agony  of  remorse  and  foreboding.  They 
convicted  of  an  act — (2)  Most  irreparable.  What 
done  could  not  bo  uudone.  If  they  had  merely  in- 
rporal  sufferings  upon  Him,  those  sufferings  might 
a  healed,  and  they  might  have  restored  Him  ;  but 
killed  Him.  He  was  gone  from  them  for  ever, 
dd  make  no  reparation.  They  had  stained  them- 
th  a  guilt  that  all  the  water  of  oceans  could  not 
Hence  their  exclamation,  ''What  shall  we  dol 
all  we  do  ?  our  moral  anguish  is  intolerable,  and  our 
laions  are  most  terrible;  our  moral  heavens  are 
th  clouds  that  threaten  a  terrible  tempest" 
to  this  appeal,  Peter,  with  characteristic  promptness, 

XIT.  L 
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responds.  Though  the  convicted  hearers  appeal  not  onl 
Peter,  but  to  the  "rest  of  the  apostles,"  Peter  is  the  spokesn 
and  here  is  his  address : — "Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Rep 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Ct 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
Holy  Ghost  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  j 
children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
Lord  our  God  shall  call." 

In  this  exhortation  of  his,  three  things  are  observa 
(1)  He  directs  them  to  the  only  blessings  that  could  i 
their  case.  These  blessings  are  the  remission  of  sins, 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  means.  Divine  pan 
and  Divine  influence.  They  needed  remission  of  ^ 
"  The  first  Greek  noun,"  says  Alexander,  "  (a^cflriv)  der 
from  a  verb  (aflri^t)  which  means,  to  let  go,  is  app 
by  Plutarch,  to  divorce ;  by  Demosthenes,  to  legal  dischi 
from  the  obligation  of  a  bond  ;  by  Plato,  to  the  emancipa 
of  a  slave,  and  to  exemption  from  punishment ;  which  la 
its  constant  use  m  the  Now  Testament  The  whole  phi 
to  (or  towards)  remission  of  sins,  describes  this  as  the  en( 
which  the  question  of  the  multitude  had  reference, 
which,  therefore,  must  be  contemplated  also  in  the  ans^ 
To  freedom  from  punishment  he  directs  them,  as 
who  directs  shipwrecked  mariners,  struggling  in  the  bil 
and  about  to  sink,  to  the  approaching  life-boat  boundinJ 
the  crested  waves.  But  they  needed  not  only  Divine  par 
but  Divine  influence  ;  not  only  the  remission  of  sins,  but 
gift  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  They  would  require  this  Spirit  i 
the  remission  to  remove  all  the  sad  effects  of  sin  from  1 
nature,  to  guide  them  rightly  in  their  future  cot 
strengthening  them  evermore  to  resist  the  wrong  and  pu 
the  right.  These  two  things,  the  Divine  pai'don  and 
Divme  Spirit,  are  essential  to  the  salvation  of  our  is 
world.  To  these,  therefore,  Peter  directs  his  sin-convi 
hearers. 

(2)   He  directs  them  to  the  course    of  conduct  estfi 
to  the  attainment  of  those  blessings.     He  knew  that  t! 
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blessings  would  not  come  to  them  except  they,  as  moral 
•gents,  exerted  those  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed 
in  a  way  suitable  to  the  end ;  and  hence  ho  directs  them  to 
repentance  and  baptism.  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,"  <kc. 
If  the  baptism  here  is  a  baptism  of  water,  in  those  two  things 
le  find,  first,  an  internal  eflfort  involving  a  renunciation  of 
evil,  and  the  second,  an  external  effort  involving  the  expres- 
sion of  that  renunciation.  Repentance  is  the  internal  effort 
involving  the  renunciation  of  evil.  The  word  "repent,''  which 
etjmologically  and  at  first  meant  after-thought  and  reflection, 
means  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  a  moral  change  of  mind 
-^  thorough  revolution  in  character.  This  revolution  im- 
I^ies  great  internal  effort  on  man's  part.  It  is  not  a  some-* 
thmg  imparted  from  without,  it  is  something  produced 
^thin.  It  implies  profound  reflection  upon  our  conduct, 
renunciation  of  the  evil  connected  with  it,  and  a  determination 
in  future  to  pursue  a  holier  course.  Baptism  is  an  external 
effort  involving  the  expression  of  that  renunciation.  Peter 
does  not  explain  to  these  men  what  baptism  was.  They, 
^g  Jews,  knew  its  meaning  well.  They  knew  it  as  revealed 
m  the  Levitical  system ;  they  knew  it  as  it  had  been  just 
applied  to  them  by  John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  ;  and  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  baptized  even 
Biore  than  John.  They  knew  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
^^sing.  The  language  of  Peter,  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole 
^ould  mean,  "be  cleansed  from  your  sins  within  by  repent- 
^  and  symbolically  express  that  cleansing  by  being 
'•ptized  in   the  name  of  Jesus." 

John  the  Baptist  had  predicted,  in  connexion  with  Christ's 
^i^MBion,  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  "I  indeed,"  said  John,  "baptize 
you  with  water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet 
^  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  he  shall 
^tize  you  with  tho  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  And  Jesus 
Kntsel^  just  before  Ho  left  the  world,  promised  this  baptism 
^  the  Spirit.  "  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water;  but 
J«  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
^^•^"  This  baptism  of  the  Spirit — a  baptism  that  cleanses 
Vol.  xrv.  l  ^ 
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the  soul  from  all  moral  impurities — is,  after  all,  the  essenti 
thing ;  a  baptism  this,  of  which  water-baptism  is  at  the  be 
but  a  symbol,  and  without  which  it  is  but  an  impious  shai 

(3)  He  directs  tJiem  to  the  ffradotu  promise  of  Heaven 
encourage  tlum  in  the  course  of  conduct  required.  "  For  ti 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  a 
a£Eur  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Tl 
promise  he  here  points  to,  is  that  which  he  held  forth  to  tl 
multitude  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  promise  of  the  Ho 
Ghost.  This  promise  he  had  referred  to  in  the  introduction 
his  discourse,  when  he  quoted  the  words  of  Joel :  "  I  will  po 
out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  &c.  This  promise  he  assui 
them  was  for  t?iem  and  their  posterity,  "you  and  yo 
children."  To  yo?^,  bad  as  you  are, — ^you  that  spat  in  I 
face,  you  that  derided  Him,  you  that  plaited  the  crown 
thorns,  you  that  placed  it  on  His  bleeding  brow,  you  th 
put  on  Him  the  purple  robe  of  mock  royalty,  you  that  re 
the  heavens  with  the  cry  "  away  with  him,  away  with  hin 
you  that  railed  at  Him  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  y 
that  gave  Him  gall  to  quench  His  binning  thirst — ^the  pi 
mise  is  to  you.  "Uverj/  one  of  you.''  "What  a  blessed  every  o 
of  you  is  here,"  says  Bimyan.  "  To  your  children."  To  yo 
posterity  down  to  the  latest  period  of  time,  it  shall  echo 
the  ear  and  shine  on  the  face  of  "  the  last  of  Adam's  raw 
To  those  here,  and  to  those  everyivhere.  "  To  those  that  « 
afar  off."  Not  only  to  Jews  who  were  scattered  in  differe 
countries,  but  to  Gentiles  also.  To  men  on  every  zone 
the  globe.  "  To  all  tlmt  the  Lord  our  God  shall  caW*  ^ 
whom  does  He  not  call '?  His  words  are  gone  out  to  all  i 
earth.  His  call  in  the  Gospel  is  to  all.  Blessed  prom- 
this.  It  is  a  rainbow  that  encircles  the  world.  It  refle* 
the  rays  of  the  upper  heavens,  and  heralds  universal  sunshJ 
for  the  race. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  wonderful  Serni^ 
We  say  substance,  for  the  whole  is  not  here.  We  are  t^ 
that  "with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhc 
saying,  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation." 
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Ufidhom  the  sins  of  a  crooked  generation.  Does  not  this 
new  order  of  religious  ministry,  now  inaugurated  by  Peter, 
stand  in  sublime  and  censuring  contrast  to  much  of  the 
ministry  that  is  called  '^  Evangelical ''  in  these  days  ?  It  has 
Jwne  of  the  dogmas  that  form  the  staple  ministry  of  many 
polpits  now.  There  is  nothing  here  about  the  election  of 
«ome  and  the  reprobation  of  others.  Nothing  here  about  the 
final  pefteverance  of  tlie  saints,  nothing  here  about  a  forensic 
justification.  No  theory  of  the  atonement  is  propounded 
kre.  Nothing  is  here  about  the  moral  ability  or  inability  of 
the  sianer.  No  metaphysical  theologizings  of  any  kind  are  here. 
Christ,  in  His  relation  to  the  men  and  women,  the  good  and 
W,  who  stood  before  him,  was  the  grand  theme  of  Peter's  diis- 
coorse.  As  a  speaker  he  steps  forth  with  a  distinct  object 
in  view,  namely,  the  awakening  tho  souls  of  the  multitude 
to  a  true  sense  of  their  sin,  and  he  employs  an  argument 
'nost  philosophically  suited  to  gain  his  end ;  it  was  an  argu- 
njent  to  convince  them  that  they  had  murdered  their  Messiah. 
He  understands  the  subject  thoroughly;  he  feels  it  pro- 
foundly ;  and  he  speaks  it  with  all  earnestness  and  point 
'IWe  is  no  attempt  to  be  smart,  or  quaint,  elegant,  or 
ISnad  in  his  speech.  Such  things,  with  ranting  declamations, 
>nd  oratorical  flourishes,  suit  the  hollow-hearted,  self-seeking 
^fitnagogue,  but  are  ever  revolting  to  a  soul  in  genuine 
•anwBt  His  words  were  few,  clear,  direct,  arranged  with 
^pcal  skill,  and  uttered  with  a  voice  intoned  by  the  Spirit 
^  the  Living  God. 

(To  he  eontiimed.) 


(^txmB  af  C]^0H0l^l. 


Subject  : — Jacob's  Deatltrhed. 

"  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  and  this  is  it  that  tl 
father  spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them  ;  every  one  aecording  to 
blessing  he  blessed  them.    And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto  th^ 
I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in 
cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in 
field  of  Machpeloh,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  wb 
Abraham  bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possessioi 
a  buryingplace.    There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife ;  th 
they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah.  1 
purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein  was  from 
children  of  Heth.    And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  command 
his  sons^  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghi 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people." — Gen.  xlix.  28 — 33. 

^rralgsxs  cf  S^wilg  i\t  Six  JSnnbrtb  anb  ./orljj-stflmb. 

THIS  is  a  brief,  simple,  and  touching  record  of  the  del 
of  a  man,  who,  notwithstanding  his  many  glari 
imperfections  of  character,  occupied  a  position  in  the  worl 
history  and  displayed  qualities  of  excellence  which  attn 
to  him  the  thoughts  of  the  devout  in  all  subsequent  tim 
He  stands  as  one  of  the  grand  mountains  in  the  landscape 
history,  rugged,  deformed  and  hideous  in  many  a  part,  it 
true,  still  studded  along  its  slopes  with  many  spots 
refreshing  loveliness. 

The  account  which  he  gave  of  his  own  life,  when  an  4 
man,  to  Egypt's  proud  despot,  was  sadly  affecting  and  siga 
cant.  Jacob  said  unto  Pharoah,  ''  the  days  of  the  years 
my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  few  a 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been."  "  Few  a 
evil "  are  weighty  words  that  characterize  with  greater  or  1 
aociuracy  the  life  days  of  alL  Shortness  and  tadnesi  mi 
our  sojourn  here.     The  last  day  of  Jacob's  life  has  n 
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dawned,  and  the  last  hours  are  about  striking.     He  is  on  his 

aeath-bed,  and  it  is  in  this  posture  wo  have  to  study  him  now. 

Tliiiee  things  deserve  oui*  attention  : — His  affection  f<yr  the 

living;  Eis  sympatJty  vnih  iJve  dead  ;  His  magnanimity  in  alU 

I.  His  affection  for  the  living.  From  his  death-bed 
lie  sends  a  summons  to  all  his  children  to  attend — "  and 
Jacob  called  unto  his  sons  and  said,  Gather  yourselves 
together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in 
the  last  days.''  While  all  arc  aroimd  him,  he  speaks  to  each  in 
the  presence  of  all ;  some  he  reproves  for  their  faults,  others 
he  commends  for  their  virtues,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  upon  him,  he  fortells  with  remarkable  accuracy  the 
pkce  that  each  should  hold  in  the  world's  history. 

After  this  he  blesses  them  alL  "  He  spake  unto  them, 
^  blessed  them ;  every  one  according  to  his  blessing  he 
hlessed  them."  The  particular  blessings  he  pronounced  upon 
each  we  know  not ;  we  may  rest  assured,  however,  that 
they  were  all  of  a  spiritual  character.  We  may  rest  assured 
that  the  dying  patriarch  commended  each  to  the  loving 
guidance  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  Two  things  are  note- 
worthy concerning  the  parental  affection  which  expresses 
itself  now  on  his  death-bed. 

^t :  His  affection  was  impartial.  He  gathered  them  all 
together ;  the  twelve  were  there.  To  each  he  spoke,  and  for 
^  he  craved  a  blessing.  He  had,  as  a  father,  before  been 
guilty  of  partiality,  (Gen.  xxxviL  3,)  which  led  to  serious  evila 
^  his  £unily,  and  brought  grief  to  his  old  age ;  but  he  does 
aot  show  that  now.  To  love  all  alike  where  the  degrees  of 
^^^'fifacter  were  so  dissimilar,  would  be  impossible,  yet  on  this 
^'^^^^n  he  feels  and  shows  an  equal  interest  in  the  well- 
'^^  of  each  of  his  offspring.  He  exhibits  no  parental 
^Toritism  now.  Such  favoritism  is  an  evil  which  parents 
»houM  ever  be  careful  to  avoid. 

Secondly :  HtB  affection  was  religiotu.  "  He  blessed  them;" 
^  which  we  understand  that  he  invoked  the  benediotion  of 
^od  upon  them.     Their  {spiritual  and  eternal  happiness  was 
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undoubtedly  the  strongest  wish  of  his  love.  This  shoo/tf 
alwajo  be  the  strongest  wish  of  parental  love.  The  parraf 
whose  strongest  wish  for  his  children  is  mere  secultf 
prosperity,  desecrates  the  parental  instinct  He  who  breathfli 
into  the  spirit  of  his  child  the  quickening  thoughts  of  religion, 
confers  a  boon  on  him  infinitely  greater  than  if  he  bequeathed 
to  him  the  greatest  empire  on  which  the  sim  ever  shone : 
His  death-bed  exhibits — 

II.  Sympathy  with  the  dead.  This  is  expressed  in  his 
request  concerning  his  biurial.  **  He  charged  them,  and  sud 
imto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people ;  bury  me 
with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephnm 
the  Hittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,* 
&c.  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebekah  and  Leah,  all  of  whom 
were  in  the  grave,  he  felt  a  loving  interest  in  now.  We 
cannot  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  of  consciousness,  wheo 
thinking  of  the  grave ;  hence  we  talk  of  the  dark  grave,  the  cold 
grave,  <fec.  An  American  Indian,  on  seeing  his  brother's  coipee 
lowered  into  a  grave  with  snow  at  the  bottom,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  with  horror  at  the  sight :  "  Oh  lay  him  not  in  the 
cold  snow."  A  natural  feeling  this,  though  reason  WMf 
denounce  it.  This  feeling  which  Jacob  now  expresses  OOQ- 
ccming  his  burial,  suggests  two  things — 

First :  That  there  is  something  in  man  stronger  Hum  logk. 
There  is  nothing  in  reason  to  warrant  this  wish  of  Jaoob^ 
Reason  would  say,  "  It  matters  not  where  you  are  buried,  ai 
home  or  abroad,  amongst  friends  or  foes,  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth  or  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  for  your  corpse  will  not 
be  conscious  of  its  resting-place;''  still  the  heart  says,  '*  BufJ 
me  here  or  there,  with  these  or  those."  I  would  not  dis- 
parage reason,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  espeoia% 
in  an  age  when  men  are  disposed  to  deify  intellect,  that  there 
is  something  in  man  deeper  and  stronger  than  all  the  dadne- 
tions  of  reason.  For  example,  (1)  The  sentiment  of 
immortality  in  man  is  stronger  than  reason.  The  intaUeoi 
often  denies  it,  where   the  heart  holds  it  with  tmantX^i 
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(2)  The  sentiment  of  responsibility  is  stronger  than  reason. 
Intellect  often  ai^es  man  into  an  irresponsible  machine, 
where  the  heart  groans  under  a  sense  of  its  accountability. 
Herod  is  an  illustration  of  this.  (3)  The  sentiment  of  a  God 
is  stronger  than  reason.  Intellect  has  often  argued  God  out 
of  an  existence  when  the  heart  has  cried  to  Him  m 
distress.  Voiding  in  the  storm  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
This  feeling  of  Jacob's  suggests — 

Secondly  :  Tliat  the  dead  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
Unng,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  Leah,  were  names 
acting  with  power  upon  the  heart  of  Jacob  now.  It  is  ever 
so.  Thousands  that  are  in  their  graves  to-day  are  working 
in  the  memories  of  the  living,  and  producing  great  eflfects. 
The  grave  confines  not  omr  influence.  There  are  men  who 
have  long  since  mouldered  to  ashes,  with  whose  names  we 
may  electrify  a  nation,  and  thrill  the  world.  The  dead  rule 
the  living.     His  death-bed  exhibits — 

III.  His  magnanimity  in  all.  How  sublimely  calm  he 
seems  as  he  lies  on  that  bed.  There  is  no  pertiu-bation. 
He  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  cold  stream  has 
reached  his  feet,  and  is  swelling  around  him,  but  he  has  no 
^iritual  shivering,  no  fear  ripples  his  natiu-e  ;  all  is  calm ; 
he  has  finished  his  work,  and  he  is  ready  to  be  gone.  "  When 
Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people."  He  adjusts  his  body  and  lays 
him  down  to  sleep.  Two  things  alone  can  explain  this 
calmhess. 

First :  Faith  in  his  future  existence.  Had  the  idea  of 
annihilation  seized  him,  would  he  have  been  calm  ?  Would 
not  a  mere  doubt  about  a  future  life  have  disturbed  him  ? 
The  eternal  laws  of  human  nature  prevent  it  from  committing 
itself  with  composure  to  annihilation.  Jacob  believed  that 
he  should  live. 

Seoondly :  Faith  in  the  happiness  of  his  future  existence.  Had 
he  believed  in  a  future  existence,  and  regarded  that  exist* 
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cnce  to  be  one  of  misery,  he  could  not  have  been  ca)nw. 
The  prospect  of  misery  disturba  But  he  felt  that  all 
right  with  him  in  the  future,  that  his  peace  was  made  mOi 
God,  and  that  ho  was  going  to  join  the  spirits  of  those  wA 
whose  dust  he  wished  his  own  body  to  sleep. 

Brothers,  in  retiring  from  this  death-bed,  let  ua  rem^nbot: 
that  the  event  we  have  witnessed  is  one  which  ncme 
escape.  We  must  all  die.  The  horn-  hastens,  when  we, 
Jacob,  shall  gather  up  these  limbs  and  adjust  them  in 
final  posture.  Let  us,  as  parents,  bear  away  with  |is 
memory  of  Jacob's  conduct  towards  his  children^  as 
example  for  our  imitation,  and  let  us  resolve  to  seek  wil|| 
renewed  earnestness  that  faith  by  which  the  patriarch 
charged  the  duties,  and  met  the  solemnities  of  the  i 
hoiu',  with  such  heroic  calmness. 


Subject  : — The  True  Foundation  of  Character.  . 

"  For  other  foundation  cay  no  man  lay  than  that  ia  laid,  wbidi 
Jesua  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be 
manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  ahall  be  rereeled  |P| 
fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  Mif -t; 
man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  xeom>%ji 
reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  Ums :  ^^X 
he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire." — 1  Ck)r,  iiL  11 — ^15, 


^nalssis  si  ^ooulj;  t^e  i$tc  IJtmbrtb  mb  ^ort^-t^ii^. 


H 
H 


MOTHING  is  so  important  to  man  as  his  moral  chanfltA 
(1)  It  is  that  alone  which  he  can  call  his  own.    B» - 
has  produced  it,  no  one  else.     (2)  It  is  that  alone  wUflkj 
determines  his  real  worth.    As  is  his  character,  so  li  ll^  ' 
before  God  and  the  universe.    (3)  It  is  that  alone 
decides  his  destiny.     Out  of  it  will  bloom  his  Eden  or 
his  HelL     (4)  It  is  that  alone  which  he  carries  with 
beyond  the  grave.    Friends,  property,  and  even  his  €f«t 


\ 
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body  he  leaves  behind,  but  character  he  bears  with  him  into 
the  vast  imknown.  The  passage  suggests  certain  important 
thoughts  concerning  character. 

I.  That  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  formation 
OP  chabacter  and  the  erection  op  a  building.  "  If  any 
man  build,  &c"  The  process  of  character-forming  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  sometimes  under  the  figure  of  a  journey, 
flometixnes  under  the  figure  of  a  battle,  sometimes  under  the 
figure  of  tillage.  Here  it  is  S[K)ken  of  under  the  figure  of  a 
building.     It  is  like  a  building  in  three  respects. 

First :  In  the  variety  of  its  materials.  Buildings  are 
generally  formed,  not  of  one  material,  but  of  several.  "  Stone, 
wood,  iron,"  <kc.  Moral  character  is  built  up  by  a  great 
variety  of  things : — the  impressions  that  are  made  on  us ; 
the  emotions  that  rise  in  us  ;  the  thoughts  that  possess  us ; 
the  volitions  we  pass ;  all,  in  fact,  that  in  any  way  affects  us, 
goes  to  construct  this  character. 

Secondly  :  In  the  unity  of  its  design.  Every  building, 
however  varied  its  materials,  is  formed  on  some  plan.  One 
design  shapes  the  whole.  So  with  character.  The  master- 
purpose  of  the  soul — and  every  man  has  a  master-purpose — 
whatever  it  may  be,  gives  imity  to  the  whole. 

Thirdly :  In  the  function  it  falJUs,  Buildings  are 
generally  residences  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  soul  lives 
in  the  character.  It  is  its  home.  In  some  cases  the  home 
is  the  mere  stye  of  the  animal ;  in  some,  the  shop  of  the 
barterer ;  in  some,  the  prison  of  the  guilty ;  in  some,  the 
temple  of  the  saint, 

IL  That  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  op  a  true 
CHARAOTEB.  ^'  For  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  There  are  sometimes 
i^lendid  edifices  and  poor  foundations,  and  the  reverse.  AH 
diaracters  are  based  upon  some  one  idea. 

First :  Some  are  based  on  tlie  sensual  idea : — Such  as  that 
on  which  the  prodigal  son  started ; — Such  as  that  on  which 
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Dives  built  his  alL  Millions  now  do  the  same.  What  shall 
we  eat)  what  shall  we  drink  ?  is  the  grand  inquiry. 

Secondly:  Some  are  baaed  on  tlie  secular  idea.  On  this 
Judas,  the  young  lawyer,  and  Demas  built ;  and  on  this 
thousands  build  now. 

Thirdly :  Sojne  are  based  on  tJie  amhUiovs  idea.  Absalom, 
Haman,  Herod,  are  examples  of  this.  Such,  too,  are  the 
Alexanders  and  Napoleons  of  general  history. 

Fourthly  :  Some  are  based  on  the  Christian  idea.  What  ia 
that  ?  Supreme  sympathy  with  God ;  and  this  requires 
Christ  for  its  existence.  It  cannot  exist  without  Christ. 
Christ  is  its  foundation,  for  He  does  the  two  things  to 
generate  the  supreme  sympathy  in  souls.  (1)  Demonstrates 
to  man  the  propitiableness  of  God.  (2)  Reveals  to  man  the 
moral  loveliness  of  God.     Thus  He  is  the  true  foundation. 

ni.  That  to  Christ  as  a  foundation  men  bring  worth- 
less AS  WELL  AS  VALUABLE   MATERIALS.     "  SomO  build  cdificCS 

of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,*'  and  some  "wood,  hay, 
stubble." 

First :  There  are  edifices  partially  formed  of  "  twxx/, 
hay,  stuhbW  The  mere  creedal  character  is  worthless. 
There  are  those  whose  Christianity  is  a  mere  matter 
of  creed,  a  thing  of  idea,  nothing  more.  Mere  sentimeTUal 
character  is  worthless.  There  are  those  whose  Christianity 
is  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  a  thing  of  frames  and 
feelings.  Mere  ritualistic  character  is  worthless.  There 
are  those  whose  Christianity  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  All 
these  characters  are  formed  of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble ;"  things 
of  no  solidity,  no  value,  no  duration. 

Secondly :  There  are  edifices  entirely  formed  of  valuable 
materials  brought  to  Christ  They  are  formed  of  "  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones."  The  heart  is  in  vital  sympathy  with  Christ, 
as  the  Atoner  for  sin,  the  Exemplar  of  holiness,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  The  profoundest  thoughts,  the  strongest 
sympathies,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  soul,  are  connected 
with  Christ. 
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IV.    That  there  is  an  era  to   dawn   when    all   the 

EDinCES  BUILT  ON  THIS  FOUNDATION  SHALL  BE  TRIED.    "  Every 

man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest.*'  The  day.  Heaven  has 
appointed  a  day  for  testing  character.  Individually,  it  is  the  day 
that  dawns  at  the  end  of  our  mortal  lifa  Universally,  it  is  the 
daj  that  dawns  at  the  end  of  this  world's  history.  This  will 
be  a  day  of  fa-e.  The  fire  of  absolute  justice  and  truth  will 
bom  to  the  centre  of  all  souls,  consiuning  all  that  is 
worthless. 

First :  Tkis  day  will  be  injurious  to  those  who  have  built  on 
tiM  foundation  with  vforthless  materials.  (1)  They  will  suffer 
ioss.  There  will  be  the  loss  of  labor,  the  loss  of  opportunity, 
tlie  loss  of  position.  (2)  Though  they  shffer  loss  they  may 
be  saved.     "  Saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."     Though  his  favorite 

theories  and  cherished  hopes  shall  bum  like  wood  and  hay, 
vet  he  himself  may  survive  the  flames. 
Secondly  :  This  day  wiU  be  advantageous  to  tliose  who  luive 

built  on  this  foundation  with  right  materials,    "  If  any  man's 

work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon  he  shall  receive  a 

reward." 


Subject  :  —  if  aw,   a   Stranger  on  Earth. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth." — Psalm  cxix.  19. 

SjkiIjjms  0f   Somila  %   %ix   Jgunbrcb  anb .  ^otin-fonrlb. 

THOUGH  he  who  first  uttered  these  words  was  in  a  land 
very  distant,  an  age  very  remote,  and  circumstances 
very  unlike  ours,  there  is  such  a  similarity  in  human  ex- 
periences, such  a  oneness  of  the  human  heart,  that  each  one 
of  us  may  find  this  language  intensely  true  as  describing 
himael£  There  are  many  things  that  impress  us  with  the 
fiu^  and  induce  in  us  the  conviction  that  we  are  strangers 
here : — The  ctmtinual  discoveries  of  science.  In  the  different 
regions  that  she  treads,  science  is  constantly  revealing  to  us 
facts  of  which  wo  have  been  completely  ignorant,  or  showing 
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us  fresh  applicatious  of  facts  that  have  scarcely  been  dreamed 
of  before.  The  earth  is  a  vast  museum,  and  every  fresh  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  reminds  us  that  we  have  explored  such  a 
fraction  of  its  untold  wonders,  have  become  familiar  with 
so  little  of  its  contents,  in  fact  have  merely  touched  so  few 
of  the  objects  of  study  that  are  piled  about  us,  or  spread 
around  us,  that  each  of  us  is  compelled  to  say,  "  I  am  a 
stranger  in  the  earth."  This  we  also  learn  from  our  personal 
bodily  ailments.  Few  are  long  free  from  such  suggestive  in- 
timations of  mortality  as  are  afforded  by  pain,  and  disease, 
and  weakness  of  body.  This  body  of  ours  is  as  the  tent  of 
the  pilgrim ;  and  in  our  various  physical  infirmities,  it  is  as 
though  the  winds  were  blowing,  and  the  storms  beating  upon 
that  frail  tent,  loosening  its  cords,  tearing  its  canvas,  shaking 
its  supports,  and  foreboding  a  fast-approaching  and  complete 
destruction.  Our  social  intercourse,  too,  teaches  us  the  truth 
of  the  text.  How  limited  it  is.  There  are  millions  of  human 
beings  we  have  never  seen,  and  thousands  whom  wo  see  of 
whom  wo  know  nothing.  We  are  as  "  strangers "  in  a  vast 
crowd,  among  the  population  of  the  earth.  How  clhangefiU, 
too.  We  arc  constantly  missing  some  and  meeting  others. 
And  with  the  saddest  voice  of  all,  our  text  is  confirmed  by 
the  bereavements  of  affection.  The  empty  chair  in  the  home, 
the  hollow  chamber  in  the  heart,  lead  many  a  widow,  and 
fatherless,  and  forsaken  one  to  feel  they  are  "strangers" 
here.     The  fact  is — 

I.      A  BEASON  FOR  HUMILITY   WITH   REGARD  TO  TUB   GREAT 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE.  Such  awful  questions  as — ^Why  am  I 
here  ]  Whither  am  I  going  1  Whence  all  this  sin  1  Where- 
fore all  this  wretchedness  ? — press^  with  overwhelming  force 
on  us  in  our  thoughtful  hours.  Let  us,  in  grappling  witli 
them,  in  struggling  for  theu*  solution,  cherish  the  spirit  of 
the  text.  Many  things  here  are  so  startiiugly  strange  to  us 
because  we  are  such  strangers.  If  there  is  much  mystery  in 
them,  there  is  more  ignorance  in  ud.  So,  let  us  reverently  sub- 
mit to  Him  who  alone  of  aU  Beings  is  no  stranger.    Hear  with 
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hmnble  faith  the  oracles  of  Him  to  whom  the  ages  are  but  as  a 
moment,  the  universe  a  point.  No  man  can  be  arrogant, 
dogmatic,  or  proud  in  spirit,  who  confesses — "  I  am  a 
ftranger,"  &o, 

II.      A  REASON  FOR  DILIGENCE  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE   DUTIES 

OF  LiFR  Not  with  the  leisure  of  the  peasant  whose  home 
is  on  the  Alps,  but  with  the  alacrity  of  the  stranger  there  : 
nor  even  with  the  ordinary  industry  of  the  inhabitant  of  a 
city,  but  with  the  earnest  diligence  of  the  stranger  there, 
must  we  conduct  our  life  here.  The  wise  man  felt  that  we 
were  strangers  here,  all  hurrying  on  to  a  place  whence  we 
should  no  more  return ;  and  therefore  he  said — "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  &c.  The 
duties  with  regard  to  our  own  souls,  our  families,  our  neigh- 
bourhood, that  are  incumbent  upon  us,  should  be  speedily 
disharged.  If  we  were  going  to  stay  here  for  ever,  the  sloth 
of  the  self-indulgent,  the  neglect  of  the  callous,  or  at  least 
the  procrastination  of  the  sentimental,  might  find  some  excuse. 
But  the  true  Christian  is  only  he  who  lives  with  the  eagerness 
of  the  pilgrim's  life. 

XXL      A   REASON    FOR   MODERATION  IN  OUR  INTEREST  IN  LIFE. 

Whilst  there  is  a  deep  sense  in  which  we  cannot  set  too  high 
a  value  on  our  life  here,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  great 
and  insidious  danger  of  our  centering  too  much  of  our  a£fec- 
tion  on  the  properties,  the  pursuits,  the  connexions,  the 
homes  of  this  world.  As  the  stranger,  even  amid  fairest 
landscapes  and  most  congenial  scenes,  remembers  his  home 
and  for  it  reserves  his  strongest  interest  and  to  it  consecrates 
his  deepest  love,  the  Christian  also  will  ever  feel, 

"  Here  in  the  body  pent. 
Absent  from  thee  I  roam, 
And  nightly  pitch  my  roving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  Home.'* 

The  spurit  of  our  text  is  a  sure  deliverance  from  excessive 
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grief  and  from  immoderate  joy ;  it  is  an  aid  to  the  Chriati 
virtue  of  patience  and  soberness. 

IV.  A    REASON    FOR    PRESUMING   THE    EXISTENCB    OP  801^ 

.ujiDiNG  STATE.  Thoughtful  souls  in  pagan  countries  ao^ 
lieathen  lands,  share  with  us  and  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  tki 
conviction  of  the  text  And  this  wide  unsatisfaction.  lid 
things  temporal,  this  almost  universal  craving  for  a  knc 
where  we  shall  not  be  strangers,  is  a  very  strong  arguuMD 
for  its  existence.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sad,  an  appaUioi 
truth,  if  all  the  great  souls  who  have  felt  life  to  be  oo^ 
a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  should  after  all  never  reach  an; 
haven  or  home.  If  there  be  no  land  where  we  shall  b 
strangers  no  longer,  man's  hopes  are  grander  than  God' 
plans,  man's  cravings  vaster  than  God's  provisions.  But  no 
Those  who  have  lived  the  devoutest  lives,  have  been  taught  t 
feel  even  more  profoimdly  than  the  worldly  man^  "  I  M 
a  stranger  in  the  earth  ; "  and  rehgion  has  made  this  sad  tm 
rest  and  earnest  expectation  of  our  life  here,  a  prophecy  am 
a  pledge  of  "  a  continuing  city." 

V.  A  REASON  FOR  OUR  SEEKING  THE  RIGHT  GUIDE  OF  Ufl 

The  musing  evidently  led  the  Psalmist  to  this  conclusi(»i,lo 
the  remainder  of  the  verse  is  a  prayer : — "  Hide  not  tij 
commandments  from  me."  As  though  he  said,  "  '  I  am  i 
stranger  in  the  earth,"  have  so  recently  come  hither,  isi 
know  so  little  of  all  life  s  mysteries ;  am  so  soon  going  henflf 
and  know  so  little  of  all  my  destiny — that  I  need 
with  an  overwhelming  urgency,  instruction  and  guidanoi 
And  more  than  that,  all  men  around  me  are  strangen^  t09 
I  must  have  higher  wisdom  than  that  of  earth."  Hence,  li 
God  he  looked,  on  His  commandments  he  rested.  This  naei 
we  feel  not  less  than  the  Psalmist.  Because  we  are  sad 
strangers  here,  well  may  we,  imploringly,  and,  thasl 
God,  also  confidingly  cry,  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  tij 
counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory." 
Bristol  U.  B.  Thoxas 
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Subject  : — Tlie  Value  of  Religion. 

**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  &c.^- 
Ifatt  xiiL  44. 

^nalssis  of  S^nnUs  %  Six  l^nnbrcb  Rub  ^ottj^-W^. 

WELL  we  may  say  concerning  Jesus,  "  No  man  spake 
like  this  man."  He  was  the  Great  Teacher  of  man- 
kind, a  Teacher  come  from  heaven,  sent  by  God,  to  instruct 
men  in  the  way  of  holiness,  to  teach  them  momentous 
truths,  and  to  recommend  to  their  affections  the  in-' 
finitely  valuable  pearl  of  personal  godliness.  His  teaching 
is  characterized  by  infinite  wisdom,  the  most  heart-melting 
tenderness,  and  the  most  urgent  and  forcible  persuasiveness. 
He  employs  the  most  striking  metaphors,  the  most  happy 
similes,  and  the  most  powerful  motives  to  press  mankind  to 
choose  the  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
them.  The  words  of  the  text  form  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  sentiment  advanced.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  <bc.  To  see  the  beauty  and 
force  of  this  parable,  picture  to  your  own  mind  all  the  objects 
mentioned  therein  :  a  field — a  valuable  treasure  hid  there  by 
some  person,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  war,  or  pestilence,  when 
the  possessor  was  compelled  to  leave  his  land,  expecting  at 
the  time  of  his  much  wished  and  longed-for  returning,  to 
find  hiq  treasure  where  it  was  placed  for  security's  sake. 
Meanwhile,  whilst  he  was  perhaps  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 
or  dropped  to  the  regions  of  mortality*— a  stranger  comes, 
perchance,  and  finds  the  treasure,  and  rejoices  because  of  the 
discovery.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  his  heart  Oh,  enough 
for  myself  and  family,  if  I  could  but  secure  this  treasiuro  : 
then,  lest  any  one  should  find  it,  and  take  it  away,  after 
seeing  its  value,  he  takes  every  imaginable  care  to  conceal 
the  discovery  till  he  sells  all  his  property,  and  goes  and  buys 
the  field — then  he  lives  upon  it  This  is  the  literal  meaning 
presented  by  the  parable ;  and  some  important  lessons  are  to 
be  had  from  it|  which  are — 

Vol,  xrr,  it 
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I.  That  belioion  is  valuable.  "A  treasure."  If  we 
were  to  realize  the  heavenly  emotions,  the  grateful  feelings, 
the  tranquil  state,  and  the  lofty  and  cheering  prospects  of 
the  Christian  mind,  we  should  pronounce  religion  to  be 
precious.  If  we  were  to  gaze  on  the  happy  scene  and  listen 
to  the  religious  conversation  of  a  Christian  family,  we  would 
say  religion  is  precious.  But  passing  the  temporal  ameliora- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  moral  beauty  with  which  it  adorns 
the  national  character  of  every  Christian  land,  by  the  tele- 
scope of  Divine  truth,  let  us  view  the  ineffable  beauty  and 
eternal  grandeur  of  the  paradise  of  God,  and  consider  that 
religion  brings  man !  man !  thither,  and  we  shall  say 
that  religion  is  precious.  But  there  are  three  things  which 
renders  an  object  precious — 

First :  lU  intrindc  vatiie.  When  wo  look  at  some 
stupendous  building  or  some  extraordinary  work  of  art, 
such  as  the  Britannia  Bridge,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Great  Eastern,  ^,  we  pronounce  them  precious,  because 
their  mtrinsic  value  or  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
construction,  is  immense.  Look  at  the  expense  of  Deity 
m  bringing  salvation  to  man  ;  He  created  with  a  word,  He 
rules  with  ease,  but  redeems  man  with  agony. 

Secondly  :  The  universal  consent  concerning  it.  It  is  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  that  made  the  gold-dust  of 
greater  value  than  some  other  dust.  But  apply  this  to 
religion.  All  beings  in  the  imiverse,  with  the  exception  of 
some  wicked  men  on  earth  and  the  lost  angels — and  they  soon 
will  give  in  and  confess  the  value  of  religion — have  consented 
that  religion  is  the  chief  thing — it  passes  so  in  every 
oountry. 

Thirdly:  Its  adaptation  to  anstoer  some  great  and  important 
purposes.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  gold  and  sUver,  a 
pearl  or  a  diamond,  being  of  no  greater  value  in  the 
sight  of  man  than  the  dust  on  which  he  treads.  Suppose  a 
man  cast  upon  a  strange  island,  where  he  has  no  inter- 
oourse  with  his  fellow-men — a  morsel  of  bread  would  be 
better  to  him  than  a  mountain  of  gold,  and  a  drop  of  water 
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than  a  houseful  of  pearls.  Even  paper,  when  it  gains  cur- 
rency in  the  commercial  world  as  money,  becomes  valuable. 
Eyerything  around  us,  such  as  air,  water,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  sustaining  life,  is  precious.  Suppose  a  man 
on  the  point  of  being  drowned  in  a  wreck.  Cast  gold  at  him, 
he  despises  it ;  bring  luxury  to  him,  he  turns  from  it ;  but 
bring  him  a  boat  Religion  onli/  is  adapted  to  man's 
necessities,  and  it  alone  will  rescue  his  soul  from  death,  &c 

II.  That  the  v.\lub  op  religion  is  unknown  to  thb 
MASS  OP  mankind.  It  is  a  treasm-e  "  hid "  to  them.  The 
oommon  pursuits  of  mankind  are  a  practical  proof  of  this. 
Men  are  engaged  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  zeal  in 
accumulating  wealth,  in  forming  friendship,  and  in  obtaining 
honor.  They  devote  their  whole  energy,  talent  and  time  to 
the  world,  and  dedicate  their  existence  to  mammon,  whilst 
they  entirely  disregard  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Why  is 
this  1  What  can  account  for  this  ?  It  is  their  ignorance 
of  the  preciousncss  of  religion.  Since  there  is  so  much 
preaching,  so  much  explaining  Scripture,  how  is  it  that 
nfen  are  so  ignorant  of   the  true  value  of  religion? 

First :  Because  of  ilieir  carelessness  in  not  examining  it. 
See  its  bearings,  enjoyments,  prospects.  Moses  examined  it 
and  foimd  its  value,  and  so  would  everyone  were  he  to 
examine  it. 

Secondly  :  Because  of  the  spirituality  of  its  nature.  If  the 
things  of  this  world,  if  wealth  and  honor  were  ofFei'ed  to  men 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 
pressed  upon  them,  they  would  receive  such  a  ministry,  and 
press  for  the  benefits  offered.  But  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  The  natural  man  does  not 
discern  spiritual  things. 

Thirdly:  Because  her  charms  are  derived  from  futurity.  Her 
rewards,  her  prospects,  her  bliss,  are  future,  not  present. 

IIL  The  great  regard  paid  to  religion  bt  the 
GHRisnAN.    **  For  joy   thereof,"    Ac 

Vol,  jut.  li  \ 
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First :  Great  anxiety.  He  hides  it,  anxious  lest  it  bo  lost. 
This  he  does  for  three  reasons  :  he  will  have  enough  to  live 
on,  if  he  could  but  secure  the  treasure,  enough  for  ever. 
His  conduct  shows  the  possibility  of  losing  it.  If  we  lose 
the  treasui'e  of  personal  piety  in  this  world,  it  will  be  lost 
for  ever. 

Secondly :  Great  joy,  A  treasure  is  hid  in  the  field,  more 
than  he  expected ;  he  had  walked  over  the  field  many  a  time 
before,  but  never  thought  it  so  precious.  It  may  be  Aw,  all 
may  be  his.  All-absorbing  subject !  Where  the  treasure  is, 
there  the  heart. 

Thirdly :  Great  sacrifice.  "  He  selleth  all "  in  order  to  buy 
it.  This  includes  three  things.  An  entire  renunciation 
of  self-righteousness.  Breaking  the  connexion  with  every 
sin,  though  it  be  dear  and  profitable :  Matt  v.  29,  30. 
A  thing  that  is  sold  has  no  further  connexion  with  its 
previous  owner,  he  has  done  with  it. 

Tredegary  Mon,  David  Hughes,  B.A. 


§iirliral  Criticism. 


The  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

The  manuscript  is  written  on  very  fine  vellum.  The  page 
is  13J  inches  broad,  by  About  15  inches  high ;  and  the 
niunber  of  leaves  is  345^.  The  letters  are  uncial,  and 
closely  resemble  the  style  of  existing  writing  of  the  first 
century.  The  lines  are  so  short  that  there  are  four  columns 
on  every  page,  the  writing  being  what  is  termed  sticJuy- 
metrical.  Where  several  particulars  are  recounted,  as  in 
Rom.  viii.  35,  38,  39,  there  is  often  only  one  word  to  a  line. 
The  manuscript  is  evidently  a  close  copy  of  another  similarly 
written,  since  lines  are  sometimes  omitted,  and  clauses  which 
happen  to  end  with  the  same  words  as  those  which  precede. 
Thus  the  sense  is  often  destroyed.     In  the   opinion    of 
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Tischendorf — ^which,  however,  is  not  shared  by  Tregelles — 
the  manuscript  is  the  work  of  several,  at  least  of  four, 
diflferent  scribes.  At  various  periods  it  seems  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  corrections  of  various  revisers,  whose 
writing,  in  many  different  hands,  abounds  in  the  Codex,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  improvement  of  its  appearance.  Some- 
times corrections  are  themselves  corrected ;  and  sometimes 
the  original  writing,  where  the  ink  has  faded  through  age, 
has  been  renovated  by  retracing  the  strokes.  One  of  the 
correctors  has  occasionally  put  in  the  margin,  over  against 
passages  which  he  particularly  admired,  the  syllable  iM>p  for 
wpalov,  beautiful 

It  is  curious  that  in  this  Codex  the  Acts  follows  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  precedes  the 
Kpistles  to  Timothy. 

Palaeographers  who  are  qualified  to  pronounce  an  authori- 
Uitive  opinion,  declare  their  conviction  of  the  extreme  anti- 
quity of  this  manuscript.  This  opinion  is  based  on  reasons 
such  as  the  following  : — 

The  quality  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  vellum. 

The  number  of  columns  on  the  open  leaf,  as  if  indicating 
a  transition  &om  the  old  volumes  or  rolled  books. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  characters,  and  the  absence  of 
large  letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

The  brevity  of  the  titles  and  subscriptions. 

The  presence  in  the  Gospels  of  the  Ammonian  Sections, 
ciUled  Ammonian  because  attributed  by  Wetstein  to  Anmio- 
nius  Saccas,*  and  of  the  Eusebian  Canons,  which  are  harmo- 
aistic  tabular  arrangements  ;  these  Sections  and  Canons 
being  marked  in  red  ink  in  the  margin,  and  the  marks 
evidently  contemporary  with  the  original  scribe. 

The  presence  of  the  works  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  which 
seems  to  refer  the  manuscript  to  a  period  when  the  Church 
had  not  settled  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

llie  numerous  corrections  by  different  hands  in  different 
agee^  and -of  various  shades  of  ink,  above  described. 
*  Century  Sitl. 
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Lastly,  and  above  all,  the  readings  which  arc  peculiar  to 
the  text  of  this  Codex. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  which  Tischendorf  received 
from  the  Pope  in  the  spring  of  1862  : — 

"We  do  not  doubt  that  your  researches  and  labours  are  destined  to 
bo  of  great  value  to  scholars  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  as  you  are  en- 
riching the  sacred  sciences  with  new  treasures.  We  congratulate  you 
that  the  celebrity  you  deservedly  enjoy  has  been  still  more  increased  by 
this  new  work,  especially  as  your  noble  sentiments  separate  you  very 
widely  from  those  who,  as  you  have  well  remarked,  rejoice  in  their  con- 
tempt for  religion,  over  the  shipwreck  of  faith,  the  decay  of  Christianity." 

Another  autograph  letter  from  the  same  personage,  was 
received  by  Tischendorf  towards  the  close  of  last  year  : — 

"  Illustrious  Sir,  our  greetings !  That  splendid  edition  of  the  Sinaitic 
Manuscript  which  you  have  executed  with  such  vast  labor  and  study, 
illustrious  sir,  has,  as  you  conjectured,  been  brought  to  us  by  the  Am- 
bassador of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  soon  afterwards  yoiu:  letter  came 
to  us,  together  with  the  manual  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
you  sent  us  as  a  present.  Although  it  belongs  to  the  very  character  of 
so  great  a  work  that  it  can  be  fully  comprehended  only  by  means  of  the 
thoroughest  and  most  searching  examination  (which  our  manifold  and 
important  duties  do  not  permit  us),  yet  all  that  we  saw  at  the  first 
glance  into  the  work  has  filled  us  with  admiration.  We  have  especially 
remarked  the  extraordinary  zeal  with  which,  as  if  with  a  view  to  spread 
the  leaves  of  the  old  parchment  itself  before  everyone's  eyes,  you  have 
reproduced  it  so  carefully  page  by  page,  according  to  the  several  columns 
of  the  text,  every  verse,  the  interpnnctions,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
lines,  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  so  adroitly  imitated  by  type  the  form 
and  size  of  all  the  various  letters ;  and  with  which,  finally,  you  have  not 
only  distinguished  from  one  another  all  the  old  corrections  in  the 
writing,  but  also  compared  them  with  the  chief  text  itself.  All  this 
puts  everyone,  without  seeing  the  original,  in  the  position  to  judge  of 
the  value  and  age  of  the  document,  at  the  same  time  that  it  realises  to 
everyone  that  conscientiousness  and  enormous  labour  with  which  you 
have  called  up  this  extraordinary  manuscript  into  new  life  after  it  had 
to  long  lain  hidden.  Verily,  the  glory  you  possessed  already  in  this 
branch  of  science  has  been  crowned  by  this  last  work,  not  less  on  account 
of  its  difficulty  and  magnitude  than  by  reason  of  its  importance.  For 
not  only  does  this  Sinaitic  Codex  present  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  whole  of  the  New,  which  was  not  completely  contained 
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eren  in  the  Yaticaa  Codex,  but  it  contains  besided  the  writings  known 
under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which  hitherto  had  been  published  only 
pwtly  and  defectively,  and  the  first  part  of  "  The  Shepherd  "—writings 
wbich  are  indeed  to  be  highly  prized.  0  that  the  fruits  of  so  many 
tnTels,  reeearchesy  labours,  which  you  have  cheerfully  taken  upon  your- 
ael4  and  happily  executed,  may  especially,  as  you  yourself  say,  help  the 
advance  of  Christian  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  whole  of  Christendom^ 
but  may  also  draw  upon  you  in  such  rich  measure  the  favour  of  God, 
that  we  may  finally  be  able  to  embrace  you  as  a  dearest  son,  bound  with 
ui  by  the  bonds  of  perfect  love.  This  we  beseech  of  God  for  yon, 
illustrious  air,  while  we  express  our  gratitude  to  you,  and  assure  you  of 
our  high  esteem. — Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  September  2,  1863,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  our  Pontificate.  "  Pius  P.P.  IX.** 


Cl^ie   Cl^ristiait   gjcar. 


BY  A   CLERGYMAN. 


Easter  Day. 

"  The  power  of  his  resurrection.'* — Phil,  iii  10. 

Although  the  word  power  (hvy»ijng)  is  used  in  several  senses 
in  the  New  Testament,  yet,  if  wo  examine  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nexion between  them.  The  radical  conception  is  that  which 
£B  the  most  obvious,  and  is  the  first  to  be  suggested  by  the 
English  word — the  conception  of  strength  or  efficacy,  the 
virtue  of  a  cause.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  specimens  of  the 
numerous  and  familiar  passages  in  which  we  read  of  the 
power  of  God.  Power  is  ascribed  also  to  angels ;  and  one 
chief  particular  in  which  they  excel  mankind  is,  that  they 
have  a  larger  domain  of  natiu*e  subject  to  their  wilL  An 
sngel  could  in  one  night  destroy,  by  secret  but  irresistible 
agencjy  all  the  first-bom  of  Mizraim ;  or  all  but  annihilate 
the  army  of  Sennacherib.  An  angel  could  with  ease  roll 
away  the  "  very  great "  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre 
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of  Jesus.  The  evident  possession  of  superhuman  power  is  to 
be  regarded  as  one  cause  of  the  peculiar  terror  wliich  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  inspires,  and  that  not  in  weak  woman 
only,  but  even  in  Roman  soldiers.  Wo  read  in  Mark,  that 
the  women  were  "  afiFrighted "  when  they  saw  the  "  young 
man "  in  the  sepulchre ;  and  in  Matthew,  that  "  for  fear  of 
him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men."  One 
of  the  orders  of  these  superior  beings  seems  to  be  so  much 
distinguished  by  strength,  that  they  take  their  name  from 
it.  So  we  read  of  "angels,  principalities  and  powers'^ 
Bom.  viii.  38.  But  in  Ps.  ciii.  20,  it  is  regarded  as  an  attri- 
bute common  to  them  all : — "  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels, 
that  excel  in  strength  ;  "  or,  as  it  is  literally,  "  mighty  ones  of 
strength''  The  extraordinary  works  which  accompanied  and 
furthered  the  founding  of  the  Church,  and  even  the  order  of 
persons  in  the  Church  who  possessed  the  gift  of  working 
them,  are  familiarly  named  after  the  power  wliich  was  thus 
manifested.  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name?  .  .  .  and  in  thy  name  done  many  powers  ? 
(dvyctfieig) "  Matt.  vii.  22.  "  ^Vnd  God  hath  set  some  in  the 
church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
after  that  powers  (^vydfieig).  .  .  Are  all  apostles  1  are  all 
prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  1  are  all  poioers  ?  (^wa/icic) " 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29.  The  witness  of  the  apostles  to  the  Lord's 
resurrection  was  delivered  "with  great  poioer  (^wafici)," 
Acts  iv.  33  ;  and  their  mature  converts  were  "  strengthened 
with  all  strength  (iv  Trdarj  ^vydfiei  ^vyetfiovfieyoiy*  Col.  L  IL 

The  -wordypower  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  real,  genuine, 
internal  virtue  or  worth,  as  distinguished  from  mere  outward 
show  or  pretence.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  19,  20,  the  Apostle 
says,  "  I  will  know  not  the  word  rdy  \6yoy  of  them  which  are 
puffed  up,  but  the  power  rj^v  Zvyet^iy,  For  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  is  not  in  word  ly  Xoy^  but  in  power  iy  ^vydfitu'  Also, 
in  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  he  describes  certain  men  as  "  having  a  for^n 
fi6pipweriv  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  rijy  ^e  Ivvet^iy 
thereof."  The  power  of  a  word  is  not  the  sound  but  the 
significance.    Speaking  of  tongues,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11,  he  says, 
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"  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  rtiv  hvv»fuy  of  the  voice,  I  shall 
be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian  tmto  me." 

Now,  then,  by  considering  these  various,  but  connected 
senses  of  the  word  power  in  apostolic  usage,  we  may  be 
helped  to  the  understanding  of  the  remarkable  expression  of 
our  text,  where  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  ho  has  "  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  counts  them  but  dung,  that  he  may 
bow  the  potifer  rriv  cvva^iv  of  Christ's  resurrection." 

The  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  includes — 

J.    The  power  op  which  it  was  the  eppect. 

Nothing  more  affectingly  displays  power  to  the  human 
mind  than  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  To  turn  water  into 
wine,  to  increase  bread,  to  heal  the  sick,  are  proofs  of  power  over 
nature ;  but  to  bring  life  back  when  it  has  altogether  gone,  to 
recal  a  soul  from  the  invisible  world,  is  a  more  glorious  mani- 
festation of  might,  showing  power  which  is  absolute,  universal 
and  creative,  which  extends  to  the  secret  dwelling  of  departed 
men.  The  resurrections  from  the  dead  which  were  effected 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  course  of  His  earthly  ministry, 
must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  taking  the  lead  of  all  His 
mighty  works.  The  daughter  of  Jairus  was  resuscitated  just 
af^er  she  had  expired ;  the  widow's  son,  after  a  decease  which 
had  taken  place  at  least  some  hours  before ;  Lazarus  of 
Bethany,  who  had  been  dead  four  days.  Thus  there  was  in 
these  works  a  progressive  manifestation  of  power. 

But  as  these  resurrections  were  the  most  illustrious  of 
Christ's  mighty  works,  so  His  own  resiurection  was  more 
illustrious  still  than  they.  It  was  a  resurrection  from  a 
violent  death.  He  had  been  "  crucified  through  weakness, 
and  now  He  lived  by  the  power  of  God."  His  enemies,  on 
the  alert,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  His  resurrec- 
tion. "  They  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  very 
great  Btone,  and  setting  a  watch."  Yet  He  rose  in  spite 
of  alL 

The  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  appears  more  glorious 
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than  that  of  the  others,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  His 
own.  They  were  raised  by  Him,  He  raised  Himself.  For 
though  His  resurrection  is  often  spoken  of  as  effected  by  the 
power  of  His  Father,  yet  passages  are  not  wanting  in  which 
it  is  represented  as  His  own  doing.  "  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  (John  ii.  19).  "  I  haye 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again."  (John  x.  18).  These  various  representations  will 
present  no  difficulty  if  we  remember  the  communion  in 
power  and  will  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 

Again  :  Christ's  resurrection  contrasts  advantageously  with 
the  others  in  regard  to  ground  or  reason.  The  damsel  v/as 
raised  in  answer  to  her  father's  earnest  entreaty.  The 
widow's  only  son,  because  Jesus  "  had  compassion  "  on  the 
mother ;  Lazarus,  because  he  and  his  sisters  were  friends  of 
Jesus.  But  Christ  was  raised  by  virtue  of  His  own  holiness. 
He  was  "  God's  Holy  One,  and  could  not  see  corruption." 
''  It  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  {icpaTtltrdau)  of 
death."  (Acts  ii.  24,  27.)  The  power  which  raised  Him  was 
His  own  holiness.  Holiness  and  life  are  unalterably  and 
indissolubly  blent.  The  Holy  One  of  God  is  mightier  than 
death ;   He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 

In  conformity  with  these  conceptions,  St.  Paul  speaks  ta 
the  Ephesians  (i.  19,  20),  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the 
grand  typical  instance  of  Divine  power,  according  to  the 
working  of  Hit  mighty  potoer,  which  He  lerought  in  Christ 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

The  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  includes — 

II.  Its  weighty  significance. 
This  significance  is  twofold,  having  an  aspect — 
First :  Towards  Himself,  He  had  many  times  predicted, 
not  His  death  only,  but  also  His  resurrection.  This  He  had 
done  to  the  Jews  openly,  and  to  the  disciples  privately. 
Sometimes  He  denoted  the  third  day  as  the  time  when  this 
resurrection  should  take  place.  These  announcements  were 
myBterious  and  wonderful  to  the  disciples.     In  Mark  ix.  10,. 
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we  read  that  they  "questioned  one  with  another,  what  the 
miDg  firom  the  dead  should  mean.''  Moreover,  those 
^orioiifly  living  words  of  farewell,  which  are  reported  by  the 
diadple  whom  Jesus  loved  as  spoken  at  the  Supper,  contain 
raferenceSy  not  only  to  His  approaching  death,  but  also  to 
His  subsequent  resurrection*  <'  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the 
world  seeth  me  no  more  ;  but  je  see  me  :  because  I  live,  ye 
Ml  Iwe  cdio,  A  little  while,  and  jo  shall  not  see  me,  and 
offoin  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father."  These  beautiful  sayings  were  uttered  just  when 
the  disciples  most  needed  comfort.  The  thought  that  He 
WW  preparing  them  for  His  death,  seems  to  have  so  dulled 
their  ears,  that  He  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  until,  in 
answer  to  their  questioning,  He  spake  plainly,  "  And  ye  now 
therefore  have  sorrow ;  but  /  will  see  you  again,  and  yoiu: 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

The  return  of  Jesus  from  the  grave  was,  therefore,  needful 
to  madt  good  His  own  prediction.  The  sequel  must  justify 
His  words,  or  the  disciples  would  have  been  thrown  into 
most  painful  perplexity,  between  their  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  His  doctrine  and  the  holiness  of  His  character  on  the  one 
hand,  and  suspicion  of  His  credibility  as  a  foreteller  on  the 
other.  During  the  interval  of  sorrow,  quiet  consideration, 
and  mutual  impartation  of  sentiment  wliich  immediately 
followed  the  crucifixion,  we  cannot  help  imagining  that  pre- 
dictions such  as  these  must  have  been  recalled.  On  the 
arriyal  of  the  critical  morning,  they  were  unprepared  to 
believe  at  once  the  too  joyful  tidings  of  the  women,  who 
remembered  His  vjords.  Yet  in  wonder,  blent  with  imperfect 
and  timid  bodings  of  the  truth,  they  hastened  to  the 
sepulchre.  Convinced  at  last,  they  of  necessity  clung  with 
doable  steadfeistness  to  all  that  had  been  said  by  One  who, 
in  80  eminent  an  instance,  and  in  so  grand  and  wonderful  a 
maimer,  could  make  good  His  words. 

Again  :  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  a  convincing  demon- 
siraiion  of  His  Messiahship.  The  prophets  had  spoken  on 
the  one  band  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death ;  but  on 
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the  other,  of  triumph  and  length  of  days.  (Ps.  xvi.  10,  11  j 
Isa.  liii.  10 — 12.)  These  were  the  marks  of  the  Messiah. 
The  one  had  been  mconclusive  without  the  other  ;  but  the 
force  of  both  united  was  irresistible.  This  was  the  proof 
urged  by  the  Apostle  Peter  on  the  Jews  at  Pentecost.  He 
told  them  that  the  crucifiidon  was  in  accordance  with  the 
"  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,"  and  that 
the  resurrection,  of  which  he  and  the  other  apostles  were 
appointed  witnesses,  and  whose  marvellously  glorious  effects 
were  now  apparent,  was  predicted  by  the  prophet  David. 
This  argument  brought  about  sharp  and  sudden  conviction. 
St.  Paul,  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (i.  4)  speaks  of 
Christ  as  "  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,"  by 
which  He  was  mortal ;  but  "  determined  as  the  Son  of  God 
in  potoer,  (tv  ^vvafiei)  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by 
resurrection  from  the  d^ad" 

The  significance  of  Christ's  resurrection  respects — 

Secondly  :  His  believing  followers.  Christ,  as  one  with  the 
race  of  mankind,  suffered  death,  which  was  their  sin  working 
on  His  body.  But  His  holiness,  which  is  the  life  of  the  soul, 
raised  His  body  from  the  grave.  Now,  from  His  unk)n  with 
the  race.  His  spirit  of  holiness  goes  freely  forth  to  sanctify 
mankind.  As  many  as  receive  unresistingly  the  influence 
of  that  blest  Spirit,  repent,  believe,  are  pardoned,  and  finally 
itdsed  in  likeness  to  Christ,  by  the  same  Spirit  of  holiness. 
Thus  they  receive  entire  redemption. 

This  explains — 

(1)  The  obligation  to  repentance  as  a  consequence  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  Repentance  is  the  first  step  towards  holiness. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  spontaneous  revolution  of  the  mind,  a 
turning  away  from  sin  and  a  turning  towards  God.  Christ 
Himself,  in  His  charge  to  the  apostles,  shortly  before  His 
ascension,  particularizes  the  preaching  of  repentance  as  a 
consequence  of  His  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  "That 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  should  be  preached  among 
all  nations."  So  when  the  convinced  Jews  at  Pentecost 
asked — What  shall  we  dof      Peter  answered,  RepenL     So 
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▼hen  he  ascribes  the  healing  of  the  lame  beggar  to  the  name 
of  Jesus,  the  Risen  Christ,  he  subjoins  :  Bepent  ye^  therefore, 
wd  he  converted.  Acts  iii.  19.  And  when  the  apostles  were 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  to  answer  for  their  preaching 
qU  the  words  of  this  H/e,  Peter's  vindication  again  runs  thus  : 
**  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus'* — that  is,  from  the 
de«i — "  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree ;  Him  hath  God 
exalted  with  His  right  hand" — ^a  symbol  oi  power — "  to  be  a 
ftince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and 
foigiveness  of  sins." 

(2)  The  obligation  to  confidence  in  Christ  as  tlie  Saviour. 
The  resurrection  is  often  represented  as  the  basis  of  faith, 
snce  it  undeniably  demonstrates  God's  acceptance  of  Christ's 
rduntaiy  death ;  and  that  what  the  Serpent  which  Moses 
lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  once  effected  for  the  bitten 
Israelites,  God  now  accomplishes  in  spirit  and  in  truth  for 
all  believing  men. 

(3)  The  inspired  Iiope  of  our  ou^n  resurrection.  The 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  only  the  outward  climax  of  the 
work  which  begins  in  the  sanctification  of  the  soul.  The  two 
conceptions  are  continually  blent  in  the  mind  and  teaching  of 
St.  PauL  "If  Christ  be  not  raised,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then 
thoj  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  are  perished.'*  1.  Cor. 
IV.  18,  19.  Again  he  says  in  Rom.  viii.  10,  11.  "  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  tJt£  spirit  is 
life  because  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you,"  St.  Peter's  words  in  his 
first  epistle  have  the  same  mystic  comprehensiveness. 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  according  to  His  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away. 

It  is  this  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  then,  which  St.  Paul 
m  our  text  so  ardently  desires  to  knoiOy  for  which  he  declined 
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all  other  pursuits,  regarding  them  as  comparatively  mean 
and  contemptible.  He  desires  to  know  this  potoer.  He 
desires  a  thorough  recqytion  into  his  mind  of  the  truth  that 
God's  potoer  had  raised  up  Christ  His  Holy  One.  He  desires 
to  understand  the  weighty  significance  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion as  a  confirmation  of  His  doctrine,  as  a  proof  of  His 
Divine  Sonship.  He  desires  to  know  by  experience  the  same 
power  working  evermore  in  himself,  removing  him  ever 
further  from  self  and  sin,  bearing  him  ever  nearer  to  Christ. 
He  desires  "  by  any  means  to  attain  unto  thai  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  *  Christ  was  his  model ;  and  since  Christ, 
as  such,  was  perfected  by  resurrection,  by  the  same,  St.  Paul 
regarded  redemption  consummated  in  His  followers.  All 
which  he  desired  for  himself  in  this  world  and  in  the  future, 
and  for  which  he  strives  to  excite  a  like  longing  in  the 
Philippians,  he  expresses  in  the  one  glorious  and  comprehen- 
sive word,  that  resurrection  from  Hie  dead, 

*  riiv  ^ecvdtrrocaiy  Ttiv  eK  VEk-poiy — Lachmaun  and  Tiachendorf. 


C^jc  '^xtiitiitxs  Jftn0tr-^0st. 


THE  WONDERFX3LNE8S  OF  GOD'S 
COUNSEL. 

"  Wonderful    in    counael." — 
Isaiah  xxviiL  29. 

The  context  presents  to  us 
physical  husbandry  in  two 
very  different  aspects.  First : 
As  the  effect  of  Gods  teaching. 
And — Secondly  :  As  the  em- 
Hem  of  GodHs  teaching,*  God's 
counsel  is  wonderful  in  all. 
His  departments  of  action  as 
*  See  Homilisty  vol  III.,  p.  36. 


a  Creator,  a  Sovereign  and  a 
Redeemer.  We  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  the  wonder- 
fulness  of  His  procedure  as  a 
Redeemer ;  and  our  illustra- 
tion shall  be  taken  from  the 
nature,  the  formation  and 
the  propagation  of  the  re- 
demptive system. 

I.  Its  nature  is  wonder- 
ful. What  is  it  ?  One  word 
perhaps  will  best  describe  it : 
Reconciliation.    It  is  called 
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the  ministiy  of  reconciliation. 
To   see     its    wonderfulness, 
think  of  four  things.     First : 
Tlsat  the  reconciliation  origin- 
lies  with  the  offended  party. 
In  human  conduct  it  is  the 
offender  who  is  expected  to 
seek  for  reconciliation.   Were 
I      the  offended  to  do  it,  human 
intercourse  would  become  al- 
most impossible.  Self-respect 
in  man  prevents   him   from 
seeking     this    reconciliation 
with  a  man  who  has  wickedly 
offended.     But  here  is  God 
the  offended  party,  &c.      Se- 
condly :    The  offended  party, 
who  seeks  the  reconciliation, 
is  vnfimldy  miperior  to   tlie 
cfmder.      If,    amongst    our 
eqaals,    we   ncyer  think  of 
seekingreoonciliationwith  the 
men  who  have  unjustly  offend- 
ed uSy  still  more  is  it  out  of 
our  thoughts  if  the  offender 
is  greatly  our  inferi<n\      The 
idea  of  a  lord  seeking  the 
friendship  of  a  beggar  who 
had  insulted  him,  or  a  mo- 
narch the   friendship  of  an 
obscure    subject    who    had 
wickedly  affronted  him !  Such 
attempts  would  be  marvels 
in  the  human  world.  But  here 
is  the  Infinite  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe  seeking  reconci- 
liation with  the  human  world. 
Thirdly:  The  offended  party, 
who   is    infinitely    superior, 
offers  reconciliation  to    the 
hweU  dau  of  His  foe*.  There 
iie  two  great  dasises  of  ene- 
mies to  God — &Uen  angels 


and  fallen  men ;  men  are  the 
inferior.  Yet  He  passed  by 
the  angels  and  took  hold 
upon  the  seed  of  Abraham.* 
Fourthly:  The  offended  party, 
who  is  infinitely  superior, 
offers  reconciliation  to  the 
lowest  class  of  His  foes  at  a 
most  stupendous  sacrifice.  K 
a  man  is  not  likely  to  seek 
the  reconciliation  of  one  who 
had  offended  him,  and  far 
more  unlikely  if  he  is  greatly 
his  inferior,  still  more  im- 
likely  is  he  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
But  here  is  the  Infinite  One, 
whom  we  have  offended,  de- 
livering up  His  only-begotten 
Son  in  order  to  win  us  back 
to  friendship.  Here  is  won- 
der, a  shoreless  abyss  of  won- 
ders! 

II.  Its  formation  is 
WONDERFUL.  How  is  this  sys- 
tem of  reconciliation  formed  % 
There  are  two  things  as  to 
the  mode  which  show  the 
wonderfulness  of  the  arrange- 
ment. First :  Its  gradualness. 
We,  when  we  have  a  work  to 
do,  to  which  we  attach  im- 
portance, hurry  at  it,  and  are 
impatient  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  but  God,  to  ripen  this 
scheme,  took  four  thousand 
long  years.  Secondly:  Its 
instruments.  Who  are  the 
agents  employed  in  the  work- 
ing of  it  outi  When  we  hawe 
a  work  to  do,  we  select  the 
*  See  Homilist,  voL  IV.,  p.  261 
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best  men  we  can  get  God 
employed  the  agency  of  wick- 
ed men  in  the  working  out  of 
His  great  reconciling  plan. 
"  Him,  being  delivered  by 
the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,"  &c. 

III.        Its    PROPAGATION    IS 

WONDERFUL.  Three  things 
show  the  wonderfulness  of  its 
propagation.  First :  The 
character  of  tlie  persons  to 
whom  its  2)ropagation  was 
first  erUnisted.  To  whom 
did  He  commit  the  ministry 
of  this  wonderful  scheme  % 
To  the  magnates,  or  the  lite- 
rati of  His  age  %  No,  to  a 
few  poor  fishermen.  Secondly : 
The  class  of  persons  to  whom 
it  was  first  offered.  Who 
were  theyl  The  greatest 
sinners  on  earth ;  the  sinners 
at  Jerusalem,  who  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  His 
only-begotten  Son.  Thirdly : 
The  pressing  of  it  on  the 
attention  of  those  who  fre- 
quently reject  it  If  wo 
were  generous  enough  to 
offer  reconciliation  to  an 
offender  once,  it  is  not  likely 
we  should  continue  to  press 
it  when  he  rejected  it.  But 
God  continues  to  press  the 
offer  on  sinners  from  age  to 
age,  and  on  the  same  man 
through  the  whole  of  a  long 
life.  Truly,  He  is  wonder- 
ful in  counseL  His  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  neither 
are  His  ways  our  ways. 


FORM   AND   POWER. 

"Having  a  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof: 
from  such  turn  away." — 2  Tim. 
iii.  5. 

These  few  words  suggest 
certain  consecutive  thoughts 
of  great  practical  moment. 

I.  That  true  religion- 
is  godliness.  By  godliness 
I  mean  God-lilceness*  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
called  religion  that  is  any- 
thing but  this.  The  religions 
of  the  world  are  more  devil- 
like than  God-like.  True  re- 
ligion is  God-likeness.  What 
is  meant  by  being  like  God  1 
It  does  not  mean — (1)  Being 
like  Him  in  a  natural  sense. 
He  is  Eternal,  Onmipresent, 
Almighty.  We  can  never  be 
like  Him  in  these  respects. 
It  does  not  mean — (2)  Being 
like  Him  in  an  intelkcttiaJ- 
sense.  His  intellect  under- 
stands all  things  accurately 
and  thoroughly.  He  knows 
the  origin,  the  essence,  the  re- 
lations, the  uses,  the  bearings, 
and  the  ultimate  issues  of  all 
things.  "We  are  of  yesterday 
and  know  nothing."  But  it 
means  to  be  like  Him  moraUy, 
To  be  like  a  being  morally,  Ls 
to  be  swayed  by  the  same  go- 
verning disposition.  Morally, 
I  am  like  him  who  acts  from 
the  same  master-impulse  as 

*  Although  Ehtrifieiet  means  due 
retferenoe,  we  take  the  EngliA  word 
in  the  sense  above. 
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myself.  Love  is  the  imperial 
impulse  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  he  who  is  ruled  by  love 
is  like  God.  All  can  become 
like  Grod  in  this  respect.  A 
child  can  love  as  well  as  a 
seraph,  &c. 

IL  Godliness  has  its 
FORH.  "A  form  of  godliness." 
It  has  a  way  of  expressing 
itself.  First  :  It  has  a  form 
of  expression  towards  God, 
There  is  confession,  prayer, 
praise,  worship.  Secondly  : 
It  has  a  form  of  expression 
towards  man  : — respect  for 
the  rights,  compassion  for 
the  miseries  and  a  loving 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  alL 
Godliness  must  have  its 
expressions  both  towards  God 
and  man,  and  those  expres- 
sions have  their  forms. 

IIL  The  forms  op  godli- 
Hsss  sometimes  exist  with- 
out ITS  power.  First :  There  is 
often  a  great  deai  of  external 
worsIUp  toliere  there  is  no  godly 
devotion.  There  arc  mere  me- 
chanical acts,  empty  words, 
ipiritless  strains.  It  was  thus 
with  the  Jews  of  old  :  "they 
come  unto  thee  and  they  sit 
before  thee  as  my  people,  and 
thfcy  hear  thy  words,  but  will 
not  do  them :  and  lo,  thou  art 
unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleuant  voice,  and  can  play 
wdl  on  an  instrument :  for 
they  hear  thjr  words  hut  they 
Vol,  xnr. 


do  them  not"  Secondly: 
Thei-e  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
external  philanthropy  where 
there  is  no  godly  devotion. 
There  is  much  said,  given, 
and  done,  for  man  in  this  age 
in  the  name  of  philanthropy, 
which  is  not  prompted  by  nor 
inspired  with  godlike  love. 

IV.  Having  the  form 
without  the  power  is  prac- 
tical INFIDELITY.  To  have 
nothing  but  the  mere  form  is 
to  deny  the  power.  First: 
The  mere  form  misrepresents 
the  power.  Mere  form  is  a 
painted  corpse,  that  misrepre- 
sents life.  It  is  a  galvanized 
body,  its  movements  misre- 
present the  activities  of  life. 
Secondly :  The  mere  form  coun- 
teracts the  power.  It  counter- 
acts its  influence  upon  our- 
selves. Attachment  to  forms 
crushes  the  spirit  "The  letter 
killeth,  &c."  Counteracts  its 
influence  upon  others.  The 
hollow  ritualism,  and  the  stiff 
formality  of  professors,  have 
ever  counteracted  the  influ- 
ence of  spiritual  religion. 
This  is  practical  infidelity> 
and  it  is  the  worst  kind  of 
infidelity  extant;  it  is  an 
infidelity  that  repeats  its 
religious  creeds,  says  its 
prayers,  sings  its  psahns, 
and  performs  with  literal 
accuracy  all  its  devotions,  and 
therefore  lies  beyond  the 
power  of  hmnan  logic.  The 
infidelity  of  tlie  C\i\HWi\i,  1 
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trow,  is  worse  than  tho  in- 
fidelity of  the  sceptic's  press, 
club,  or  platform. 


THE  PREACHER. 

"  Suffer  me  a  little,  and  I  will 
shew  thee  that  1  have  yet  to  speak 
on  Qod's  behalf.  I  will  fetch  my 
knowledge  from  afar,  and  will  as- 
cribe righteousness  to  my  Maker." 
— Job  xxxtL  2f  3. 

These  are  words  which  Elihu 
addresses  to  Job.  The 
speaker  is  a  joimg  man  of 
great  genius  and  high  cul- 
ture. His  thoughts  are  deep 
and  devout,  and  his  expres- 
sions clear  and  eloquent. 
The  words  may  be  used  to 
represent  some  of  the  work  of 
the  true  preacher. 

I.  They  represent  the 
side  he  has  to  take.  "T 
have  yet  to  speak  on  God's 
behalf.  **  Sin  is  a  controversy 
with  God.  The  millions  of 
ungodly  men  are  engaged  in 
this  controversy.  The  true 
preacher  has  to  take  the  side 
of  Crod  in  the  discussion. 
First:  lie  has  to  de/md  the 
procedure  of  God.  He  has 
to  justify  the  ways  of  Heaven. 
Secondly:  lie  has  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  Cod,  His 
character  is  the  same — mis- 
represented, condemned.  The 
true  preacher  has  to  dear  his 
Maker  of  all  ungodly  accusa- 
iionsL     Thirdly :  He  has  to 


enforce  tlie  claims  of  God  ; 
His  claims  to  their  supreme 
love  and  constant  obedience. 
Fourthly  :  He  has  to  offer  the 
redemption  of  God  ;  to  show 
forth  the  wonderful  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

II.  They  represent  the 
knowledge  he  has  to  com- 
municate. "  I  will  fetch  my 
knowledge  from  afar."  All, 
perhaps,  that  Elihu  meant  bv 
this  expression,  was  that  ho 
did  not  intend  dealing  iu 
common-places,  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  whicli 
others  had  trodden,  but  to 
go  into  fresh  regions  for  his 
thoughts.  Litcmlly  the  true 
preacher  has  to  fetch  his 
knowledge  from  afar.  First : 
From  afar  in  relation  to  the 
intuitioiu  of  m£n.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  lie  far 
away  from  the  inbred  senti- 
ments of  tho  human  soul. 
Secondly  :  From  afar  in  re- 
lation to  tlie  philosophical 
deductions  of  men.  Human 
reason  could  never  discover 
the  essential  truths  of  tho 
Gospel.  "  Eye  hath  not 
seen."  &c.  Thirdly :  From 
afar  in  relation  to  the  natural 
spirit  of  men.  The  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  'foreign  to  the 
disposition  of  the  ungodly 
world.  We  have  to  fetch  our 
knowledge  "  from  afar."  We 
have  to  go  back  over  the 
centuries,  back  to  Christ  and 
His  apostles^  dra 
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III.    Thet  represent  the 

PURPOSE  HE  HAS  TO  MAINTAIN. 

^  I  will  ascribe  righteousness 
imto  my  Maker."  Elihu's 
purpose  seemed  to  be,  in  all 
ih&t  he  intended  saying,  to 
demonstrate  to  Job  that 
God  was  righteous  in  all  His 
ways,  and  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence. 

The  conviction  of  God's 
lighteonsness  must  be 
amongst  the  deepest  and 
most  invincible  forces  in  the 
soul  of  the  true  preacher.  A 
sceptical  philosophy,  in  criti- 
cizing the  Divine  procedure. 


may  sometimes  throw  such  a 
thick  mist  over  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  as  to  hide  it  for 
a  time  from  his  reason,  but 
his  heart  must  hold  on  to  it 
with  tenacity.  God's  ways 
are  equal.  This  must  be  hip. 
watchword,  his  landmark 
in  his  mental  explorations, 
his  pole  star  in  his  excur- 
sions. With  this  conviction 
he  will  show.  First :  That  no 
suffering  falU  on  any  creature 
more  than  lie  deserves.  Se- 
condly :  That  no  work  U  de- 
manded of  any  creature  more 
tlian  he  can  render. 


%\t  ^xilptt  aittr  its  pian!trmai!trs. 


DEATH  OF  SOCRATES. 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  *'  Be 
it  BO,  Socrates,"  said  Criton ;  "  but 
what  orders  do  you  leave  to  those 
who  are  present,  or  to  myself, 
either  respecting  your  children,  or 
anything  else,  in  the  execution  of 
which  we  should  most  gratify 
you  ?"  "  What  I  always  do  say, 
Griton,"  he  replied,  "  nothing  new : 
that  if  you  pay  due  attention  to 
jouFielves,  do  what  you  will,  you 
will  always  do  what  is  acceptable 
to  myself,  to  my  family,  and  to 
your  own  selves,  though  you  should 
not  now  promise  me  anything.  But 
if  yoa  neglect  yourselves,  and  are 
unwilling  to  Uve,  following  the 
track,  as  it  were,  of  what  I  have 
nid  both  now  and  heretofore,  you 
will  do  nothing  tiie  more,  though 
yoa  should  now  promise  many 
things,  and  that  with  earnestness. 
^  We  shall  take  care,  therefore/* 


said  Criton,  ''  so  to  act.  But  how 
would  you  be  buried  ?**  "  Just  as 
you  please,"  said  he,  "  if  you  can 
but  catch  me,  and  I  do  not  elude 
your  pursuit;"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gently  laughing,  and  addres- 
sing himself  to  us,  "I  cannot 
persuade  Criton,"  he  said,  "  my 
friends,  that  I  am  that  Socrates 
who  now  disputes  with  you,  and 
methodizes  every  part  of  the  dis- 
course :  but  he  thinks  that  I  am 
he  whom  he  will  shortly  behold 
dead,  and  af>ks  how  I  ought  to  be 
buried.  But  all  that  long  discourse 
which  some  time  since  I  addressed 
to  you,  in  which  I  asserted  that 
after  I  had  drunk  the  poison  I 
should  no  longer  remain  with  you, 
but  should  depart  to  certain  felici- 
ties of  the  blessed,  this  I  seem  to 
have  declared  to  him  in  vain, 
though  it  was  undertaken  to  con- 
sole both  you  and  m;p»ll     B« 
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surety,  therefore,  for  mo  to  Criton, 
to  the  reverse  of  that,  /or  which 
he  became  surety  to  the  judges : 
for  he  was  my  bail  that  I  remain, 
but  be  you  my  bail  that  I  shall  not 
remain  when  I  die,  but  shall  de- 
part hence,  that  Criton  may  bear 
it  the  more  easily,  and  may  not  be 
afifected  w^hen  he  sees  my  body 
burnt  or  buried,  as  if  I  were 
suffering  some  dreadful  miHfor- 
tune ;  and  that  he  may  not  say  at 
my  interment,  that  Socrates  is  laid 
out,  or  is  carried  out,  or  is  buried. 
For  be  well  assured  of  this,  my 
friend  Criton,  that  when  we  speak 
amiss  we  are  not  only  blameable 
as  to  our  expressions,  but  likewise 
do  some  evil  to  our  souls.  But  it 
is  fit  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  to 
say  that  my  body  will  be  buried, 
and  to  bury  it  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  pleasing  to  yourselves, 
and  as  you  may  esteem  it  most 
agreeable  to  our  laws." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
arose,  and  went  into  another  room, 
that  he  might  wash  himself,  and 
Criton  followed  him,  but  he  ordered 
us  to  wait  for  him.  We  waited, 
therefore,  accordingly,  discoursing 
over,  and  reviewing  among  our- 
selves what  had  been  said;  and 
sometimes  speaking  about  his  death, 
how  great  a  calamity  it  would  be 
to  us ;  and  sincerely  lamenting  that 
we,  like  those  who  are  deprived  of 
their  fathers,  should  pass  the  rest* 
of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  or- 
phans. But  when  he  had  washed 
tdmself,  his  sons  were  brought  to 
him  (for  he  had  two  little  ones,  and 
one  older),  and  the  woman  belonging 
to  his  family  likewise  came  into  him: 
but  when  he  had  spoken  to  them 
before  Criton,  and  had  left  them 
such  injunctions  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  ordered  the  boys  and 
women  to  depart^  and  he  himself 
rotumed  to  us.  And  it  was  now 
near  the  setting  of  the  sun  :  for  he 
had  been  away  in  the  inner  room 
for  a  long  time.      But  when  he 


came  in  from  bathing  he  sat  down 
and  did  not  speak  much  after 
wards :  for  then  the  servant  of 
the  Eleven  came  in,  and  standing 
near  him,  "  I  do  not  perceive  that 
in  you,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  which 
I  have  taken  notice  of  in  others ; 
I  mean  that  they  are  angry  with 
me,  and  curse  me,  when  being 
compelled  by  the  magistrates, 
I  announce  to  them  that  they 
must  drink  the  poison.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  up  to 
the  present  time  to  be  the  most 
generous,  mild,  and  best  of  all  the 
men  that  ever  came  into  this  place ; 
and  therefore  I  am  well  convinced 
that  you  are  not  angry  with  me, 
but  with  the  authors  of  your  pre- 
sent condition,  for  you  know  who 
they  are.  Now,  therefore,  (for 
you  know  what  I  came  to  tell  you) 
farewell;  and  endeavor  to  bear 
this  necessity  as  easily  as  possible.'* 
And  at  the  same  time,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  turning  himself 
away,  he  departed.  But  Socrates, 
looking  after  him,  said,  *' Ajid  thou, 
too,  farewell;  and  we  shall  take 
care  to  act  as  you  advise."  And 
at  the  same  time,  turning  to  us, 
"  How  courteous,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
behaviour  of  that  man!  During 
the  whole  time  of  my  abode  here, 
he  has  visited  me,  and  often  con- 
versed with  me,  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  best  of  men.  And 
now  how  generously  he  weeps  on 
my  account !  But  let  us  obey  him, 
Criton,  and  let  some  one  bring  the 
poison,  if  it  is  bruised,  and  if 
not,  let  the  man  whose  businesK 
it  is,  bruise  it."  "  But,  Socrates," 
said  Criton,  ''  I  think  that  the  sun 
still  hangs  over  the  mountains,  and 
is  not  set  yet  And  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  known  others,  who 
have  drunk  the  poison  very  late, 
after  it  was  annnounced  to  them, 
who  have  supped  and  drunk  abun> 
dantly.  Therefore  do  not  be  in 
such  haste,  for  there  is  vet  time 
enough."  Socrates  replied,  *^  Such 
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HMO,  Critan,  act  fiily  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  described, 
for  thej  think  to  derive  Bome 
advantage  from  so  doing;  and  I 
also  with  propriety  shall  not  act 
In  thia  manner.  Fur  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  gain  anything  by  drinking 
it  later,  except  becoming  ridiculous 
to  myself  through  desiring  to  live, 
and  being  sparing  of  life,  when 
nothing  of  it  any  longer  remains. 
Go,  therefore,"  said  he,  "  be  per- 
suaded, and  comply  with  my  re- 
quest." Then  Criton,  hearing  this, 
gave  s  sign  to  the  boy  who  stood 
near  him ;  and  the  boy  departing, 
and  having  stayed  for  some  time, 
came  back  with  the  person  that 
waa  to  administer  the  poiun,  who 
brought  it  pounded  in  a  cup.  And 
Socrates,  looking  at  the  man,  said, 
**  Well,  my  friend  (for  you  are 
knowing  in  these  matters)  what  is  to 
be  done!"  "Nothing,"  he  said, 
*' bntafter  you  have  drunk  it  to  walk 
about  imtu  a  heaviness  takes  place 
in  your  legs»  and  then  to  lie  down. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  to  act"  And  at  the  same 
time  he  extended  the  cup  to 
Soorates.  And  Socrates  taldng  it^ 
1,  indeed,  Echecrates— with 
cheerfulness,  neither  trem- 
j  nor  suffering  any  change  for 
the  worse  in  color  or  ooimtenance, 
but^  as  he  was  used  to  do,  looking 
tip  sternly  at  the  man,  "  What  say 
TOO,"  he  said,  "as  to  making  a 
Ubaifeion  from  this  potion  t  May 
I  do  it  or  not?"  ''We  can  only 
bnxiae  as  much,  Socrates,"  he  said, 
**«•  we  think  sufficient  for  the 
purpose."  I  understand  you,"  he 
aaid ;  "  but  it  is  both  lawful  and 
proper  to  pray  to  the  gods  that  my 
departure  from  hence  thither  may 
be  prosperous,  which  I  entreat 
them  to  grant  may  be  the  case." 
And,  so  saying;  he  stopped,  and 
diaak  the  poison  very  readily  and 
pleiMotly.  And  thus  far,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  us  were  toler- 
ably wen   able  to   refrain  from 

Vol.  xrv. 


weeping;  but  when  we  saw  him 
drinking,- and  that  he  had  drunk 
it^  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our 
tears.  And  from  me,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  my  efforts,  they  flowed, 
and  not  drop  by  drop;  so  that, 
wrapping  myself  in  my  mantle,  I 
bewailed  myself,  not,  indeed,  for 
his  misfortune,  but  for  my  own^ 
considering  what  a  companion  I 
should  be  deprived  of.  But  Critoi ) . 
who  was  not  able  to  restrain  his 
tears,  was  compelled  to  rise  befon^ 
me.  And  Apollodorus,  who,  durin^': 
the  whole  time  prior  to  tliis^  ha<l 
not  ceased  from  weeping,  then  we]»t. 
aloud  with  great  bitterness,  so  that 
he  infected  aJl  who  were  present  ex- 
cept Socrates.  But  Socrates  upon 
seeing  this,  exclaimed,  "  What  arc 
you  doing,  you  strange  men  ?  In 
truth,  I  prmcipally  sent  away  the 
women  lest  they  should  produce  a 
disturbance  of  this  kind;  for  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  proper  to  die 
among  well-omened  sound.  Be 
quiet)  therefore,  and  maint4iin  youi* 
fortituda"  And,  when  we  heard 
this,  we  were  ai^iamed,  and  re- 
strained our  tears. 

But  he,  when  he  found  during 
his  walking  about,  that  his  legs 
became  heavy,  and  had  told  ua 
so,  laid  himself  down  on  his 
back.  For  the  man  had  told  him, 
to  do  so.  And  at  the  same  time, 
he  who  gave  him  the  poison, 
touching  lum  at  intervals,  examin- 
ed Mb  feet  and  legs.  And  then, 
pressing  very  hard  on  bis  f  oot^  he 
asked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But 
Socrates  answered  that  he  did  not. 
And  after  this  he  pressed  his  thighs, 
and  thus,  going  upwards,  he  showed 
us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff. 

And  Socrates  also  touched  him- 
self, and  said  that  when  the  poison 
touched  his  heart  he  should  then 
depart  But  now  the  lower  part 
of  his  body  was  almost  cold ;  when 
uncovering  himself  (for  he  was 
covered)  he  said  ^nd  these  were 
his  last  words)  "  Criton,  we  owe  a 
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cock  to  .^Bsculapius.  DischaTge 
this  debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and 
do  not  neglect  it."  **  It  shall  be 
done,  said  Crlton,"  "  but  consider 
whether  you  have  any  other  com- 
inand&"  To  this  inquiry  of  Criton 
he  made  no  reply;  but  shortly 
after  he  moved  himself,  and  the 
man  uncovered  him.  And  Socrates 
fixed  his  eyes;  which,  when  Criton 


perceived,  he  dosed  his  mouth 
and  eyes.  This,  Echecrates,  was 
the  end  of  our  comrade ;  a  man, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  best  of 
those  whom  we  were  acquainted 
with  at  that  time,  and,  besides  this, 
the  most  prudent  and  jxist, — 
From  TayloT*8  Translation  of  tiie 
"  PJucdon" 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 

[The  utmost  fireeclom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  this  department  Th« 
reader  must  therefore  use  his  own  discriminating  foculties,  and  the  Editor  must  be 
allowed  to  claim  fireedom  ttom  responsibility.] 


Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
Nos.  4 — 9,  p.  116.  We  profess  our- 
selves incompetent  to  decide  on 
this  class  of  questions  which  have 
been  sent  by  C.  M.  If  he  will 
favor  us  with  inquiries  the  answers 
to  which  would  tend  to  elucidate 
any  portion  of  revealed  truth,  we 
will  do  our  best  to  give  him  satis- 
faction. 

THE  FR0AII8E8  TO  I8XUEL. 

Repucant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  10,  p.  116.  The  pronuseof  the 
Messiah  is  an  exception  indeed ; 
since  it  includes  idl  other  real 
bleasings,  even  eternal  life  itself. 


RsPLiOAirr.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  11,  p.  116.  The  word  vioOeala, 
which  is  used  in  Rom.  viii.  15,  23, 
ix.  4,  QaL  iv.  5,  Ephes.  i.  5,  and  is 
in  all  those  places  rendered  by 
a{iopfton,properly  means  the  placing 
Off  a  ton.  To  adopt  is  to  make  one 
a  son  otherwise  thap  by  birth.  In 
a  peculiar  sense  the  IsmeUtes  were 
chosen  of  old  to  this  blessing.  "To 


them  belonged  the  adoption." — 
Rom.  ix.  4.  Under  the  present 
economy  it  belongs  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Gal.  iv.  5,  Ephes.  It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Father- 
hood of  Qod,  because  it  confers  on 
us  a  higher  worship  than  we  had 
by  natural  birth.  Bengel  says, 
"  The  dignity  of  sons  whidi  is  pos- 
sest  by  seniors,  with  use  of  the  i)a- 
trimony."  By  adoption  God  confcra 
a  further  privilege  on  His  sons.  If 
we  conceive  of  the  new  state  as  en- 
tered by  regeneration,  we  can  hard- 
ly talk  of  adoption.  The  terms,  both 
correct  and  Scriptural,  must  be 
used  separately,  to  prevent  confu- 
sion of  idea.  It  is  worthy  of  re. 
mark,  that  the  old  Greek  eocleuas- 
tical  writers  sometimes  use  the 
word  vlodealn  when  they  mean 
baptism. 

the  pawnbroker. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  12,  p.  116.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  pawnbroker  which  has 
the  essence  of  sin.     If  there  were. 
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Uien  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
CSuutian  law  to  lend  money  on 
mortgage,  which  is  the  same  in 
principle.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
olmous  both  that  the  occupation 
ezpoMS  one  engaged  in  it  to  pecu- 
litf  temptations,  against  which  it 
bciioves  him  to  be  especially  on 
his  guard ;  and,  also,  that  it  must 
often  subject  him  to  the  appear- 
aooe  of  being  hard  and  unfeeling. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  Moses  binds  us  in  this 
respect 


CHBIST  AXD  MABT  MAGDALENE. 

Replicant.  Inanswerto  Querist 
Noi  13,  p.  116.  We  do  not  agree 
with  you  in  setting  aside  SL  Mark's 
dear  anertion  that  **  he  appeared 
fatt  to  Mary  Biagdalene."  There 
is  00  proof  of  any  ascension  before 


that  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  days,  and  speculation 
is  useless.  We  have  never  met 
with  any  explanation  of  the  words 
of  Christ  which  has  fully  satisfied 
us.  They  have  ever  presented  a 
difficulty  to  exegetes,  and  have  oc- 
casioned a  great  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. Dean  Alford,  who 
nearly  agrees  with  Grotius,  para- 
phrases thus : — "  Do  not  thus — for 
I  am  not  yet  restored  finally  to 
you  in  the  body — I  have  yet  to 
ascend  to  the  Father."  He  then 
remarks: — "This  implies  in  the 
background  another  and  truer 
touching,  when  he  should  have 
ascended  to  the  Father. 
The  two  renderings  of  &irrov 
to  be  guarded  against,  are — (1)  A 
laying  hold  of,  to  retain.  .  . 
(2)  A  laying  hold  of,  to  worship/' 
as  in  Matt,  xxviii  9. 


yitjcrarn    ^aiutn. 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
books  eent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  tliem  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  Is 
a^fvut  to  praise  worthless  books  ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.  1 

THE    REVIEWER'S     CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compiuts  more  than  they  intend. 


A  HisTOKT   OP  England   for  the   People.    From  the   Earliest 

RECX>BDe.     Re-Edited  and  continued  to  the  death  of  the  Prince 

Albert.     By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  London.     Fourth 

JBdition.    London :  William  Tegg. 

The  History  of  England  is  the  history  of  England's  past  life,  and  though 

geographiddly  small,  has  been  the  scene  on  which  that  life  has  to 

<^»erate ;  it  has  played  out  a  drama  whose  acts  are  thrilling,  and  whose 

monl  is  worthy  the  study  of  ages.    England's  story  has  been  often 

written,  but  not  always  with  literary  skill,  seldom  with  philosophic 

aoalysiay  and  more  seldom  still  with  righteous  impartiality.  Many  of  the 

workji  are  ao  voluminous,  that  in  this  age  of  intense  activity  few  can 

eommand  the  time  for  their  perusal ;  others  are  so  intolerably  dull,  that 

ewry  page  ^iflp»«MMi  a  drowanes  through  the  system,  and  others  are  so 
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one-sided  in  their  treatment  of  facts  and  character,  that  the  sooner  thej 
axe  burnt  the  better.  All  preceding  histories  have  left  ample  room  for 
the  one  before  us.  It  brings  within  the  compass  of  eight  hundred  pages 
the  leading  events,  and  the  prominent  characters  of  our  past  times. 
There  are  no  waste  words,  no  pedantic  disquisition,  no  stiff  statelineas  of 
style,  no  attempt  at  being  grand,  here.  Considering  the  fulness  of 
information,  the  deamess  of  statement,  the  vividness  of  style — ^the 
oondensation  is  remarkable.  It  is  just  the  history  for  the  people,  and 
the  people  should  irassess  it ;  it  comes  within  their  means. 


The  Collectbd  Writinos  of  Edward  Irving.  (In  Five  Volumes.) 
Edited  by  his  Nephew,  Rev.  Q.  Carltle,  M.A.  VoL  L  London : 
Alexander  Strahan  ft  Co. 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  interesting  biography,  has  revived  the  memory  of 
Edward  Irving — a  name  which,  thirty  years  ago,  fell  from  a  thousand 
lips  every  day,  but  which  was  tut  sinking  into  oblivion  until  her  pen 
brought  his  grand  figure  once  more  on  the  stage.  Taken  for  all  in  all, 
Edward  Irving  wm  a  type  of  men  who  appear  in  very  distant  intervals 
in  the  world*8  history.  Heaven  is  not  lavish  in  its  gifts  of  extraordinaiy 
men.  Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  they  come.  For  this  reason  they 
arrest  attention  and  demand  study.  Mr.  Carlyle,  his  loyal  and  talented 
nephew,  in  the  voluminous  work  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume,  is 
engaged  in  reproducing  the  utterances  of  this  marvellous  man;  and  such 
utterances  are  seldom  heard  in  these  days — stately  in  their  sentences, 
Miltonic  in  their  ring,  prophet-like  in  spirit  The  following  extract 
may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  great  man's  spirit  and  style.  It 
is  on  the  world's  neglect  of  the  Bible : — "  Oh !  if  books  had  but 
tongues  to  speak  their  wrong,  then  might  this  book  well  exclaim.  Hear, 

0  heavens  !  and  give  ear,  0  earth  !  I  came  from  the  love  and  embrace 
of  God ;  and  mute  nature,  to  whom  I  brought  no  boon,  did  me  rightful 
homage.    To  man  I  came,  and  my  words  were  to  the  children  of  men. 

1  disclosed  to  you  the  mysteries  of  hereafter,  and  the  secrets  of  the 
throne  of  God.  I  set  open  to  you  the  gates  of  salvation,  and  the  way  of 
eternal  life,  heretofore  unknown.  Nothing  whatever  did  I  withhold  from 
your  hope  and  ambition  ;  and  upon  your  earthly  lot  I  poured  the  full 
horn  of  Divine  providenoe  and  consolation.  But  ye  requited  me  with 
no  welcome,  ye  held  no  festivity  on  my  arrival,  ye  sequeeter  me  from 
happiness  and  heroism,  closeting  me  with  sickness  and  infirmity ;  ye 
make  not  of  me,  nor  use  me  lor  your  guide  to  wisdom  and  jmidenoe ; 
but  press  me  into  your  list  of  duties,  and  withdraw  me  to  a  mere  comer 
of  your  time ;  and  moit  of  ye  set  at  nought,  and  utterly  disregard  me. 
I  oame,  the  fulness  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Angels  delighted  in  my 
oompany,  and  desired  to  dive  into  my  secrets;  but  ye,  mortals,  place 
muA&n  over  me,  subjecting  me  to  the  diadpliiie  and  dogmatim  of  mm, 
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and  tutoring  me  in  your  schools  of  learning.  I  came  not  to  be  silent  in 
JOQT  dwellings^  but  to  speak  welfare  to  you  and  to  your  children.  I 
came  to  rule,  and  my  throne  is  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Mine 
andent  residence  was  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  no  residence  will  I  have 
bat  the  soul  of  an  immortal ;  and  if  you  had  entertained  me,  I  should 
biTe  posseseed  you  of  the  peace  which  I  had  with  God,  'when  I  was 
with  him,  and  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.' " 

Adtobioorapht,   CoBBESP02n>ENCE,  &0.,   OP   Lyman   Beecheb,   D.D* 
Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles  Beecher.     In  Two  Volumes,  Vol.  L 
London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  ft  Gurton. 
Some  persons  denounce  Autobiographies.  They  regard- the  principle  of  a 
msD  writing  the  memoir  of  himself  as  vicious.  This  is  nonsense.  If  a  man's 
life  is  valuable,  it  is  worth  writing ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  written,  no  man  can  do 
it  H)  well  as  the  man  himself.  No  one  so  well  understands  the  subject^  and 
no  one  has  so  strong  motives  to  be  faithful  to  it,  and  no  one  has  such  power 
to  invest  it  with  charm  of  reality.     Biographers  generally,  either  from 
the  spirit  of  adulation  on  the  one  hand,  or  detraction  on  the  other* 
make  their  heroes  either  far  nobler  or  baser  than  they  really  were.   The 
man  who  writes  his  own  life  will  find  modesty  on  the  one  side  restrain- 
ing him  from  yielding  to  any  temptation  to  exaggerate  his  own  merits ;  and 
nlf-respect  on  the  other,  from  any  tendency  to  depreciate  his  own  worth. 
The  name  of  Beecher  is  now — through  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  the 
daughter  of  the  subject  of  this  work,  and  the  somewhat  sanguinary 
tpeochea,  lately  delivered  amongst  us,  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher — ^pretty  well-known  in  England.     Many,  therefore,  we  doubt 
not^  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  Autobiography.     There  is  a 
great  variety  in  it.  Domestic  incidents,  religious  revivalisms,  theological 
q)eculations,  and  ecclesiastical  movements,  all  centering  on  the  godly 
life  of  a  thoughtful  and  active  man,  give  the  work  a  peculiar  charm  for 
an  classes.  

Thb  Chbist  op  the  Gospels,  and  the  Romauce  of  M.  Renan.  (Three 
Essays.)  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scuaff,  and  M.  Natoleon  Roussel. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 
TmB  volume  contains  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Schaff  on  the  '^  Christ  of  the 
Goepelsy"  in  which  the  perfection  of  our  Lord's  character,  as  portrayed 
in  the  evangelists,  is  set  forth  as  an  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  His 
porpoae  and  mission.  If  the  spotless  purity  of  Christ's  character  can  be 
demonstrated,  His  superhuman  origin  and  nature  must  inevitably 
foQow.  The  essay  is  an  admirable  delineation  of  the  excellence  of 
Christ,  and  as  an  aigument  against  Renan  and  his  school,  is  conclusive. 
This  little  book  also  contains  two  essays  by  Napoleon  Roussel,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  Protestant  pastors,  **  in  which  the  insidious 
and  latent  principles  of  the  Vie  de  Jdsus  are  stripped  of  their  disguise. 
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and  laid  bare  in  their  naked  deformity.  Many  who  might  be  deluded 
and  seduced  by  the  rhetorical  romance  of  M.  Renan,  would  start  back 
with  horror  from  an  unyeiled  etatement  of  his  teachings."  We  commend 
this  volume  as  an  admirable  antidote  to  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remove. 


Thb  Family  Circle.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Mortov.  (Third  thousand.) 
Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co. 
This  little  book,  the  author  informs  us,  is  designed  for  the  fireside  of 
the  common  people.  It  is  composed  of  discourses  which  the  author 
delivered  in  the  regular  course  of  his  ministry.  Its  object  is  to  show 
how  the  humblest  home  may  be  made  happy.  The  subject  is — Home^ 
with  all  its  Domestic  Relations,  and  in  connexion  with  its  changes  here 
and  destiny  in  Eternity.  The  idea  and  execution  of  this  work  are  alike 
admirable.  We  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  book  has  already  passed 
through  two  editions.    It  editions  should  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 

The  Philobopht  of  Evanoelicism  ;  evolved  frok  the  relatiohb 
between  Conscience  and  the  Atonement.  London :  Bell  k  Daldy. 
This  is  a  book  small  in  compass  but  big  in  meaning.  Every  page  is 
filled  with  the  profoimdest  thinking  on  the  most  vital  imrts  of  oiu*  faith. 
To  do  justice  to  the  author's  argument,  and  to  point  out  where  we 
agree,  and  wherein  we  differ,  we  should  require  several  sheets  in  a 
**  Quarterly."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  theological  dogmatist  and 
Evangelical  preacher  should  read  and  ponder  every  part  of  it. 

The  Works  op  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.  With  General  Preface.  By 
John  C.  Miller,  D.D.  And  Memoir,  by  R.  Hallet.  VoL  YIIL 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
This  is  another  elegant  volume,  making  the  eighth  of  Dr.  Goodwin's 
works.  This  contains  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Faith,  the  Acts  of 
Faith,  and  the  Properties  of  Faith.  These  discourses  are  equal  to  any  of 
author's  best  productions.  His  points  of  thought  are  always  numerous, 
and  always  richly  illustrated  by  Scripture  quotations.  His  illus- 
trations are  not  always  apt  or  decent,  as  for  example : — ''  When  a 
marriage  is  proposed  unto  a  woman,  that  which  may  move  her  at  first  to. 
listen  to  it,  may  be  the  hearsay  of  an  estate,  and  paying  her  debts  with 
which  she  is  encumbered ;  these  may  persuade  her  to  view  and  see  the 
person,  and  to  entertain  a  visit  from  him,  and  to  acquaint  herself  with 
him;  but  after  some  long  converse,  her  heart  is  so  taken  with  his  person, 
that  if  he  had  nothing,  she  would  beg  with  him  the  world  over,  for  she 
is  satisfied  with  his  person  alone.  And  thus  it  is  between  our  souls  and 
Christ;  we  come  to  Christ  at  first  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away 
our  sins,  that  will  save  us  from  wrath  and  pay  our  debts  (and  the  truth 
is  we  must  always  come  so  to  Him  to  cleanse  us  from  sin  every  day).'*  The 
enterprising  publisher  has  so  done  his  part  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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i  Fawtjab  Epibtlb  to  Robert  J.  Walker.  From  an  Old  Acquaintance. 
IxHidon  :  Saunden,  Otley,  &  Co.  Also  : — The  Negro's  Place  in 
Nature.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.S.L. 
London  :  Trtlbner  &  Co. 
Sndi  works  as  the  above  do  not  properly  fall  within  our  province 
to  notice;  yet,  as  the  publishers  have  sent  them  to  us,  and  they 
V9  on  our  table,  a  word  calling  attention  to  them  may  keep  the 
ooDsdoice  of  the  critic  clear.  The  former  refers  to  the  American 
War.  At  the  outset,  we,  in  these  pages,  pronounced  our  judgment 
upon  this  terrible  catastrophe,  and  advocated  separation.  We  profess 
■ympathy  with  neither  of  the  combatants;  but,  on  the  ground  of 
bnmanity  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  we  deprecate  the  unprecedented 
outrages  which  are  involved  in  every  hour's  continuation  of  this  in- 
human struggle.  How  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  can  like  Ward  Beecher, 
on  any  ground,  sanction  its  continuation,  is  to  us  an  astounding  marvel. 
But  that  gentleman  who  has  recently,  unsuccessfully,  according  to  his  own 
eanfession,  endeavored  to  wake  up  symjSathy  in  this  country  for  his 
party,  is,  in  the  former  publication  reported  to  have  said,  that 
"when  the  war  is  over,  the  best  blood  of  England  must  Jlow  for  tlie 
vttngt  England  hcu perpetraUd upon  America**  The  blood,  therefore, 
D0W  deluging  his  own  country,  will  not  satiate  him.  The  second 
publication  is  a  learned  disquisition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prove 
the  negro's  unfitness  for  civilization.  As  we  understand  it,  we  are  not  at 
prawnt  prepared  to  accept  such  a  conclusion. 


ExFOSinoNB  OF  Great  Pictures.    By  Richard  Henry  Smith,  Jun. 
Blnstntted  by  photographs.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Tbose  who  procured  the  author's  ''Exposition  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael,"  will  be  glad  to  possess  themselves  of  this  work  which  is 
intended  to  be  its  companion.  The  great  pictures  here  photographed 
are  :—La  Madonna  Delia  Seggiola — The  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael — 
Jks  Ruurreetion  of  Lazarus,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Sebastian  del 
Pkunbo— T&e  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci — Christ  presented  to 
PUate,  by  Correggio — The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens— and,  The 
Bmial  of  our  Lord,  by  RaphaeL  Mr.  Smith's  artistic  criticisms  are  for 
the  most  part  intelligent  and  honest,  and  his  spirits  in  reverent  sympathy 
wikk  the  great  subjects  of  the  paintings. 


Tee  Last  Suffib.    Painted  by  Leonardo  db  Vinci,  for  the  Dominioan 

GooTent  of  Santa  Madonna  della  Grazzia,  at  Milan.     Engraved  on 

Btoel "  in  pure  line."    G.  F.  Bacon.    London :  William  Tegg. 

ttnii^py  bn  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  this  chef  d^ceuvre  of  the  mort 

pnloQud  aad  Tenatile  geniuB  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  these  wotda  v— 
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"The  best  of  the  examples  that  Leonardo  has  left  us  is  TVmj  Last  Supper, 
in  which  he  has  represented  the  Apostles  in  places  suited  to  them  ;  but 
our  Saviour  is  in  the  midst,  being  most  honorable,  having  no  figure  near 
enough  to  press  on  or  incommode  him.  His  attitude  is  grave,  his  arms 
are  in  a  loose,  free  posture,  to  show  the  greater  grandeur,  while  the 
Apostles  appear  in  agitation  by  their  vehement  desire  to  know  which  of 
them  shall  betray  him."  We  deem  it  right  to  state  that  the  framing 
sise  of  this  engraving  is  24  inches  by  17  inches,  &nd  the  price  of  prints 
6b.  on  Indian  paper  12s. 

This  sublime  subject  is  the  noblest  that  could  occupy  the  profoundly 
speculative  intellect  and  commanding  genius  of  the  painter ;  the  picture 
is  said  to  have  occupied  Leonardo  three  years,  and  to  have  been 
completed  in  1492.  Our  readers  who  are  lovers  of  sacred  art  of  the 
highest  class  will  do  well  to  procure  this  beautiful  engraving. 


The  Parables  op  our  Lord.     By  RE^^  Ashton  Oxendek.    London  : 

William  Macintosh. 
This  is  a  very  sensible,  well-written,  and  thoroughly  practical  exposition 
of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  It  is  just  the  book  for  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  Sunday  School  Libraries.  The  most  illiterate  may  under- 
stand the  author's  meaning,  and  the  most  learned  may  be  instructed  by 
his  teaching. 

English  Sacred  Poetry  op  the  Olden  Time.     Collected  and  arranged 

by  Rev.  L.  B.  White,  M.A.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 
This  is,  in  every  sense,  an  exquisite  production.  The  poetry  is  radiant 
with  consecrated  genius,  the  illustrations  are  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  art,  the 
typography,  the  paper,  and  the  binding  scarcely  admit  of  improvement. 
The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  great  judgment  and  taste,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  best  that  now  adorn  the  tables 
of  our  English  drawing-rooms. 

The  Future  op  the  Human  Race.  By  Alfred  Bowen  Evans,  D.D. 
London :  William  Sheffington.  This  work  contains  four  discourses,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  : — ^The  Orders  of  the  Saved — ^The  Saved  Nations — 
The  Binding  of  Satan — and,  The  Judgment  Books — all  of  which  are 
founded  on  passages  selected  from  the  20th  and  21st  chapters  of  Reve* 
lation.  There  are  many  golden  thoughts  strikingly  expressed  in  these 
lectures.  Paradise,  or  the  Present  Home  op  the  Holt  Dead.  A 
Discourse  dehvered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  By  Rev.  William  Crook.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adamsy  and  Co.  This  is  a  very  able  discourse  on  an  all-important  subject 
delivered  on  a  most  interesting  occasion.  The  Lost  Ministrt.  By 
Ber.  W.  H.  Wyub.  London :  EUiot  Stock  ft  Co.  This  also  is  an  able 
MennoD  on  a  subject  much  n^lected,but  which  d«miiida«szne8t  attention. 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

The  Unjust  Steward. 


"And  he  said  also  unto  his  disciples,  There  was  a  certain  rich  maif, 
wbich  had  a  steward ;  and  the  same  was  accused  imto  him  that  he  had 
wasted  his  goods.  And  he  called  him,  and  said  imto  him,  How  is  it 
Uiat  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship ;  for  thou 
xiiayest  be  no  longer  steward.  Then  the  steward  said  within  himself. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from  me  the  stewardship : 
I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  I  am  resolved  what  to  do,  that, 
trhen  I  am  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their 
hooites.  So  he  called  every  one  of  his  lord's  debtors  unto  him,  and  said 
iinto  the  first,  How  much  owest  thou  unto  my  lord  ?  And  he  said.  An 
hundred  measures  of  oil  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit 
down  quickly,  and  write  fifty.  Then  said  he  to  another.  And  how  much 
(iwest  thou  ?  And  he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  wheat.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and  write  fourscore.  And  the  lord  com- 
mended the  unjust  steward  because  he  had  done  wisely:  for  the 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light*  And  I  say  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  ever- 
lasting habitations.  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful 
abo  in  much  :  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  muclL 
If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who 
will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  ?  And  if  ye  hive  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that  which 
is  your  own  ?  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise 
the  other.     Te  cannot  servo  God  and  mammon." — Luke  xvL  1 — 13. 

tE  have  here  a  parable  concluded  by  a  clear 

and  weighty  moral,' "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 

and  mammon."     But  although  the  moral  is 

clearly  expressed,  and  its  truth  abundantly 

cridenty  there  has  been  no  little  difficulty  experienced  by 

oommentators  in  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  parahle  with 

Vol.,  XIV,  v> 
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the  moral,  and  seeing  how  it  is  enforced  by  it  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  that  the  parable  must  have 
been  given  to  elucidate  and  enforce  the  moral,  and  not  to 
obscure  it ;  and,  further,  that  so  far  as  the  context  shows, 
those  who  heard  it  delivered  seem  to  have  experienced  no 
such  difficulty  in  appreciating  its  scope  and  power.  And  yet 
it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  instances  in 
in  which  we,  who  have  before  us  only  the  written  record 
whereby  to  form  our  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
sayings,  must  miss  the  expressiveness  of  tone  and  manner  in 
the  living  speaker  to  aid  our  apprehension  of  His  meaning. 

The  interpretations  that  have  been  offered  of  this  parable 
ore  almost  as  numerous  as  the  interpreters,  everyone  having 
a  variation  of  his  own  on  some  point  or  other.  In  their  main 
features,  however,  they  might  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
primary  views;  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  proceed  upon  the 
same  fundamental  idea  regarding  the  lesson  of  the  parable. 
This  basis  we  conceive  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  variations, 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty  ;  and  we  would  endeavor 
in  the  first  place  to  examine  this  basis,  and  show  its  error — 
not  entering  into  all  the  details — ^but  only  so  far  considering 
it  as  may  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  true  basis  of  interpretation. 

That  common  basis  to  which  we  refer  is — That  the  parable 
is  intended  to  give  a  lesson  on  Christian  prudence, — that 
because  the  steward  showed  a  wisdom  in  earthly  matters, 
which  was  commended,  so  should  Christians  exercise  com- 
mendable  wisdom  in  heavenly  matters.  The  objections  we 
would  urge  against  this  view  are — 

First :  The  Divine  Teacher,  in  carrying  out  and  impressing 
the  lesson  of  the  parable,  speaks  not  of  prtidence^  but  of 
faithfrdneM  and  justice,  "  Faithful  in  the  least,  faithful  in 
much  ;  "  "  Unjust  in  the  least,  unjust  in  much ; "  are  the 
Saviour's  observations  in  applying  it.  And  although  it  has 
been  stated  in  support  of  this  view  that  these  observations 
are  to  remind  us  that  Christian  prudence  is  faithfulness  to 
God — ^and  although  such  is  in  a  sense  true — and  it  is  imdeni- 
abJe  that  the  most  clear-sighted  prudence  and  the  meet 
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conscientious  faithfulness  perfectly  harmonize,  so  that  faithful* 
neas  is  true  prudence;  yet  these  two  virtues  are  so  different  in 
their  character — ^the  cautious  prudence  that  looks  to  one*8 
own  interest,  and  the  conscientious  faithfulness  that  respects 
the  rights  of  others — are  so  different,  that  nothing  but  confu* 
siou  can  arise  by  giving  an  exam])le  of  the  one  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  other.  That  the  parable  may  show  that 
unfaithfulness  is  imprudent,  and  was  intended  to  show  that, 
we  believe,  but  not  by  confotmding  prudence  and  faithfulness. 

Secondly  :  On  the  supposition  that  prudence  is  the  lesson 
of  the  parable,  there  is  not  merely  a  piuposelessness,  but  a 
positive  unfitness,  in  the  choice  of  the  characters  to  illustrate 
the  lesson.  In  all  the  other  parables  of  our  Lord,  we  find  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  choice  of  characters  to  illustrate  their 
lesson.  A  shepherd  illustrates  watchful  care ;  a  father, 
tender  love  and  forgiveness  ;  a  king,  authority  ;  and  so  on. 
But  there  seems  no  such  fitness  in  making  a  steward  an 
example  of  prudence.  "  Of  a  steward  it  is  required  that  a 
man  be  found  faithful,"  says  the  apostle,  speaking  the 
common-sense  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  his  relation  to  his 
master  is  well  fitted  to  illustrate  faithfulness,  but  very  badly 
fitted  to  illustrate  prudence.  And  this  difficulty  those  who 
support  such  a  view  feel  strongly ;  for  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  consistency  to  their  view,  they  must  represent 
the  rich  man,  not  as  a  master  confiding  in  a  servant,  but  as 
a  mere  sharper  playing  a  game  of  knavery  with  his  steward, 
and  commending  his  superior  cleverness.  And  they  find  it 
necessary  to  give  a  caution  against  the  supposition  that  the  uu- 
^thfulness  of  the  steward  is  commended,  evidently  feeling 
that  there  is  an  incongruous  element  introduced  into  the 
parable  by  the  relation  of  master  and  steward. 

Thirdly :  That  there  is  any  circumstance  recorded  in  the 
parable  that  may  furnish  an  example  of  prudence  is  more 
than  questionable— for  what  is  the  test  of  prudence  ]  Not 
mere  show  of  cleverness,  but  success  (Matt.  viL  24 — 27 ;  house 
on  sand,  house  on  rock) — and  there  is  no  such  success  men- 
tioned. The  steward  calculated  that  by  getting  others  to 
Vol,  xir.  O  ^ 
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join  with  him  in  cheating  his  master  to  their  advantage,  that 
they  would  faithfully  return  the  advantage  to  him.  But  un- 
less we  had  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact  having  occurred, 
we  think  such  an  issue  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  It 
is  not  an  unfailing  rule,  that  those  who  join  in  cheating  others 
are  always  faithful  to  each  other,  especially  to  one  in  difficulty, 
who  can  do  them  no  more  good  or  ill ;  and  unless  such  sue- 
oess  had  been  proved,  the  example,  as  one  of  prudence,  fails. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  said  the  lord  commended  the  unjust 
steward,  and  so  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  success  in  that 
way  ;  but  if  so  unlikely  and  unnatural  a  thing  is  to  be  taken 
as  literally  true,  it  was  a  success  which  the  steward  did  not 
reckon  on,  and  which  no  prudent  man  would  be  wise  in 
reckoning  on  again  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  was  not,  and  could 
not  be  anticipated,  however /az'ora&^e  to  him  it  might  be,  it 
was  no  real  commendation  of  his  prudence  and  foresight. 

We  consider,  however,  that  the  sentence,  "  The  lord  com- 
mended the  unjust  steward  because  he  had  done  wisely,"  was 
spoken  ux)nically,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  the  reverse  of 
its  direct  meaning;  for  such  an  unUkely  and  unnatural 
thing,  even  allowing  that  it  might  in  a  particular  case  occur, 
would  be  unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  a  parable,  the  whole 
force  of  which  depends  upon  every  character  acting  in  a 
natural  and  usual,  or,  at  least,  likely  way ;  and  the  state- 
ment that  the  lord  commended  the  steward — ^who  cheated 
him — for  his  cleverness  in  so  doing,  is  so  imusual  and  unna- 
tural as  to  suggest  the  opposite.  In  calling  it  unusual  and  un- 
natural, we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  what  the  poet  says  about 

"  The  stem  joy  which  warrion  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel/' 

is  mere  fancy  ;  or,  that  two  rogues  contending  in  a  game  of 
knaveiy  may  not  commend  each  other's  superior  adroitness 
even  when  losing  by  it.  But  none  of  these  at  all  meets  the 
ease  in  hand ;  for  where  the  warrior  commends  his  foeman's 
valor,  and  the  knave  his  opponent's  adroitness,  it  is  the  case 
of  rivals  in  the  same  kind  of  excellence,  commending  su- 
periontj  in  that  after  which  they  are  striving.     Here  the 
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is  widely  different  He  who  is  said  to  oommend  sharp- 
is  not  a  rival  in  ^hat  line,  nor  a  mere  indifferent 
spectator;  but  he  is  a  master  who  suffers  injury  from  a 
servant  of  whom  he  expected  faithfulness.  And  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  is  contrary  both  to  the  commonest  and  to 
the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  admiration  and 
praise  of  the  villain's  sharpness  should  be  the  readiest  and 
mo^  noticeable  result  of  injured  outraged  confidence.  We 
ahould  expect  wrath  and^vengeance  rather  than  commendation; 
and  when  we  reflect  on  the  power  which  a  master  had  in 
Judaea  to  imprison  and  torment,  and  even  sell,  his  fraudu- 
lent debtors,  the  steward's  wise  scheme  must  appear  as  any- 
thing but  an  example  of  prudence. 

We  apprehend  that  the  true  key  to  the  parable  is  the 
understanding  of  this  statement,  and  on  till  the  end  of  the 
ninth  verse,  in  the  reverse  of  its  direct  signification.  And 
there  are  many  other  considerations,  in  addition  to  those 
already  stated,  which  favor  this  view. 

First :  Such  an  ironical  use  of  language  is  both  natural 
and  common,  and  to  be  met  with  in  all  literature,  sacred  and 
profane.  Not  to  mention  Elijah's  mocking  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  some  passages  in  Paul's  epistles,  we  merely  refer 
to  what  our  Lord  says  of  John  the  Baptist : — "  What  went 
ye  out  to  see  ?  "  he  asks,  "  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  1 " 
In  what  more  forcible  way  could  He  have  called  attention  to 
John's  unshaken,  unflinching  constancy  ?  And  so,  again,  his 
indifference  to,  his  contempt  of,  earthly  comforts  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  important  mission,  is  set  forth  : — "What  went  ye 
out  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  " 

In  these  instances,  there  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  this 
ironical  use  of  language  ;  and  there  seems  equal  appropriate- 
ness in  the  use  of  it  in  this  parable.  It  gives  a  more  striking 
view  oi  the  folly  of  unfaithfulness — this  sudden  confronting 
ef  the  steward,  in  the  midst  of  his  villainy,  with  his  offended 
master,  breaking  in  upon  our  almost  unconscious  admiration 
of  the  steward's  cleverness  hf  the  suggestion,  *'  and  the  lord 
oommended  the  unjust  steward." 
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It  is  as  if  the  Great  Teacher,  to  show  us  the  folly  and 
danger  of  a  way  we  thought  safe  and  pleasant  to  walk  in, 
should  take  us  along  what  we  regarded  as  its  safe  and  even 
path,  and  as  we  looked  with  pleasiu^  on  its  flowery  borders, 
in  an  instant  should  point  us  to  a  chasm  yawning  before 
us,  deep  and  wide,  on  the  edge  of  which  our  feet  were  slip- 
ping, and  call  to  us,  "  that  is  your  safe  and  pleasant  way — 
go  forward,"  so  forcibly  does  the  thought  of  the  oflfended 
master's  knowledge  of  his  villainy  turn  all  his  seeming  wisdom 
to  folly.  And  the  proverbial  maxim  which  follows,  seems  to 
be  a  retrospect  of  the  steward's  folly  in  the  same  ironical 
manner.  "  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  towards 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light"  (the  correct  trans- 
lation), reads  like,  "knaves  know  best  to  deal  with  their 
fellows  for  their  own  lasting  advantage,"  a  maxim  in  its 
direct  meaning  so  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  the  Jewish 
ideas  under  the  theocracy,  and  to  the  innumerable  adages 
scattered  through  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  and  the  Psalms, 
and  the  prophets,  to  this  purpose.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  good,  and  so  shalt  thou  possess  the  land."  "  The  crafty 
are  taken  in  their  own  net,"  And  so  especially  contrary 
is  it  to  every  sentence  of  the  37th  Psahn,  that  it  seems  the 
reverse  rendering  of  a  Jewish  proverb,  as  if  we  should  say, 
"  Knavery  is  the  best  policy." 

The  direction,  "Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  imrighteousness,"  follows  aptly  in  its  forcible  irony,  as  the 
application  of  the  parable  to  Christian  conduct.  Its  plain 
(Section  to  make  friends  of  wealth  unjustly  gotten,  who  will 
take  us  into  their  everlasting  dwellings  when  we  die,  or  it 
&ils,  is  so  contrary  to  all  religious  truth,  that  every  inter- 
preter agrees  that  the  Saviour  cannot  intend  in  reality  to  give 
us  such  an  advice,  and  seeks  by  some  peculitir  rendering  of 
the  words  to  avert  such  a  conclusion.  But  not  to  mention 
the  unsatisfactoriness  of  such  a  twisting  of  words,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  more  truthful,  and  to  evince  a  truer  reverence 
for  the  Saviour's  words  of  wisddm,  to  conclude  that  Ho  used 
these  expressions  in  a  forcible  irony,  intended  by  Himself,  and 
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understood  by  His  hearers — tone  and  manner  expressing  it — 
than  to  suppose  such  tampering  with  plain  words,  as  seems 
to  imply  some  ignorance  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  Him 
who  uttered  them. 

Such  a  view  of  these  verses  renders  the  whole  parable,  we 
conceive,  plain  and  intelligible.  We  regard  the  steward  as  an 
example  of  the  folly  of  unfaithfulness;  that  is  the  natural 
lesson  we  should  expect  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his 
steward,  and  it  gives  a  imity  and  consistency  to  the  whole 
lesson  ;  adds  force  to  the  remark,  "  faithful  in  least,  faithfol 
in  much,"  and  wings  the  arrow  of  the  moral  to  its  mark,  "Ye 
caimot  serve  God  and  mammon.'' 

Faithfulness,  then,  we  conceive  to  be  the  duty  inculcated  in 
this  parable ;  faithfulness  in  regard  to  the  wealth  and  posses- 
sioxis  of  earth,  faithfulness  in  money  matters,  not  merely  as 
justice  to  man,  but  as  a  duty  to  God.  This  duty  is  enforced 
by  exposing  the  folly  of  unfaithfulness,  the  madness  of  trying 
to  unite  the  service  of  God  and  mammon. 

What  the  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  error  exposed  and 
rebuked  by  this  parable,  was,  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
context.  It  was  addressed  by  the  Saviour  to  His  disciples 
and  the  general  body  of  His  followers,  who  no  doubt  needed 
the  lesson,  but  the  Pharisees  seem  to  have  felt  the  especial 
weight  of  its  rebuke,  for  we  are  told  that  the  Pliarisees  who 
were  covetous  heard  all  these  things,  and  they  derided  Him. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  an  error  emanating  from 
them,  and  in  which  they  were  especially  guilty.  From  the 
form  of  the  parable  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  suppose, 
that  the  Pharisees  had  propagated  a  doctrine  similar  to  that 
blasphemous  proclamation  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
roused  the  slumbering  spirit  of  Christianity  to  its  rebuke  in 
the  past  ages,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  reformers  to  throw 
a^de  the  trammels  of  Romish  superstition,  and  light  the  torch 
of  the  Reformation — the  doctrine  that  men,  by  giving  money 
and  giving  largely  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  might, 
through  the  merits  of  saints,  and  the  prayers  of  priests  and 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  be  admitted  into  heaven,  however 
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great  thoir  sins,  or  aggravated  their  transgressions.  And  there 
are  some  things  recorded  of  the  Pharisees  that  give  some 
color  to  such  a  supposition.  They  are  often  rebuked  for 
their  hypocrisy  and  covetousness.  Ye  build  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  but 
inwardly  ye  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess,  is  the  accusa- 
tion against  them ;  and  again  :  "They  devour  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  shew  make  long  prayers."  They  even  turned  God's 
house  into  a  den  of  thieves.  But  although  their  practices 
seemed  to  favor  such  a  view  of  uniting  the  service  of  Grod 
and  mammon,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  but  such  practices 
must  have  in  a  great  measure  influenced  their  religious 
teachings,  yet  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
they  proceeded  to  such  a  height  of  blasphemy  as  openly  to 
proclaim,  that  to  give  money  to  saints,  to  build  the  tombs  of 
prophets  and  give  abundant  alms  to  the  poor,  would  gain 
such  favor  with  these,  that  they  would  receive  them  to  their 
heavenly  habitations,  we  think  that  they  had  not  preached 
such  a  blasphemy  openly  and  undisguisedly. 

It  would  rather  seem  that  the  full  development  of  this 
shameless  lie  was  reserved  for  Christian  times,  when  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  exhibited  its  most  appalling  power  of 
wickedness.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the  stem  rigidity 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  while  it  failed  to  develop  fully  the 
teligious  thought  of  man,  and  in  some  measure  acted  as  a 
restraint  on  free  thought,  also  restrained  much  of  the  excesses 
and  corruptions  of  the  evil  heart  of  man,  and  prevented  the 
full  play  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity. 

But  although  that  error  was  not  displayed  in  its  full  mag- 
nitude of  iniquity  in  Judea,  yet  the  elements  of  that  error 
were  there,  perverting  and  destroying,  and  it  is  against  the 
elements  of  error  that  this  parable  is  diiected.  It  exposes  the 
folly  of  that  hypocrisy  which  looks  to  men  for  commendation, 
and  the  madness  of  that  blinding  mammon-worship  which 
makes  men  believe  that  all  blessings  in  earth  and  heaven 
may  be  procured  with  money. 

This  is  done  in  the  most  effectual  way  by  establishing  the 
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true  basis  on  which  men  hold  the  possessions  of  earth,  namely, 
asthestewaidsof  Him  who  owns  earth  and  heaven;  andviewing 
tiieerrorfrom  thatstand-point,  its  folly  and  madness  isapparent 
We  proceed  now,  however,  to  consider  the  parable  in 
detail.     A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward,  whose  business 
was  to  apply  his  master's  goods  to  his  uses,  and  protect  them 
from  waste  or  peculation.     Accusations,  however,  strong  and 
well  attested,  are  brought  to  the  master,  that  his  steward  is 
(infiuthfid,  and  instead  of  guarding  his  lord's  wealth  from  the 
waste  of  others,  is  himself  squandering  his  means  in  dishonesty. 
The  master,  naturally  anxious,  concerned,  and  indignant,  calls 
the  steward,  chaiges    him    with    his    unfaithfulness,    and 
<lemand8  an  account  of  his  transactions,  as  he  may  no  longer 
retain  his  office  if  his  account  be  unsatisfactory.  The  steward, 
unable  £o  reply  to  the  charges,  departs,  and  getting  alarmed 
ut  the  consequences  of  his  unfaithfulness,  and  anxious  for 
hig  future  comfort,  he  seriously  asks  himself,  "  What  shall  I 
<lo,  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from  me  the  stewardship,"    Too 
closely  wedded  to  knavery  to  think  of  what  repentance  and 
iunendment  may  do  with  his  master,  he  only  schemes  to  get 
a  livelihood  some  other  way.      He  cannot  dig,  having  no 
titrength    or    inclination  for  hard    labor,   and  is  ashamed 
to  beg.     No  easy  way  of  getting  an  honest  living  occurs  to 
him,  but  cunning  knaveiy  comes  to  his  aid  and  suggests  a 
plan.     "  I  aja  resolved,"  says  he,  "  what  to  do,  that  when  I 
am  put  out  of  the  stewardship  they  may  receive  me  into 
their  houses."    See  how  he  works  out  his  scheme.    He  sits  in 
close  conference  with  one  and  another  of  those  who  owed  his 
lord  money ;  conspiring  with  them  to  lessen  the  sum  of  their 
debt  on  the  bond,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  return  him  the 
favor  when  he  needed  it.    One  debtor  he  finds  owing  his  lord  a 
handred  measures  of  oil— "Take  thy  bill,"  says  he,  "and  sit 
down  quickly,  and  write  fifty."     Another  owes  a  hundred 
measures  of  wheat — ^**Take  thy  bill,"  says  he  to  him,"aud  wute 
four  score."  And  another  and  another  comes  and  gets  his  debt 
lowered,  and  the  cunning  scheme  prospers,  and  as  we  watch 
it,  we  can  hardly  help  exclaiming — how  clever,  how  wise ! 
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But  now  the  Divine  Teacher  breaks  in  upon  our  admiration, 
with  a  consideration,  that,  like  the  touch  of  IthurieFs  spear, 
ohanges  the  specious  show  of  wisdom  to  direct  folly.  '^  And 
the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  because  he  had  done 
wisely" — ^his  lord  commended  him — ^his  lord  forgot  his  in- 
jured, outraged  confidence,  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  admiration 
of  his  cleverness  !  What  a  fool  then  has  this  schemer  been, 
what  folly  his  wise  scheme  !  His  far-seeing  wisdom  has  not 
taken  into  accoimt  all  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  his  iniquity, 
and  of  his  ruin.  His  wise  scheme  did  not  take  his  lord  into 
account  He  has  been  "reckoning  without  his  host."  His 
plan  for  the  future  has  left  out  the  first  and  chief  concern — 
the  account  with  his  master.  He  has  schemed  to  avoid 
labor ;  if  his  account  be  not  satisfactory,  his  lord  may 
"  command  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all 
that  he  has  to  make  up  the  debt."  Ho  has  planned  to  avoid 
begging ;  if  his  balance  is  deficient,  and  his  knavery  apparait, 
his  lord  "  may  cast  him  into  prison,  and  deliver  him  to  the 
tormentors  till  payment  be  made."  His  business  was  to 
secure  his  lord's  favor,  to  appease  liis  lord  in  any  way  and 
every  way,  and  he  has  done  a  clever  thing  which  toill  secure 
that.  Doubtless  his  lord  will  be  pleased  with  his  scheme  to 
cheat  him,  and  cannot  but  commend  his  wisdom. 

And  yet  as  we  scan  his  plan  more  narrowly,  how 
foolish  is  it  in  every  way.  Suppose  he  escapes  from 
his  master's  vengeance,  what  atire  prospects  he  has  of  future 
comfort,  toouhtless  the  debtors  who  joined  with  him  in 
cheating  his  lord  will  be  true  to  him,  and  bravo  the  rich  man's 
displeasure  to  shelter  him,  and  help  him  out  of  all  his 
difficulties,  for  it  is  the  very  height  of  wisdom  to  cheat  honest 
men  and  depend  upon  rogues.  The  children  of  this  world  art 
wiser  in  dealing  loith  tluir  generation  than  Hie  children  of  liglU, 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  scope  of  the  parable,  and  its 
application  is  so  evident,  that  we  cannot  but  carry  it  along 
with  us  as  we  read.  The  rich  man,  who  has  the  steward, 
suggests  the  Almighty  Lord  to  whom  the  earth  belongs  and 
all  its  fulness,  and  those  who  hold  this  world's  goods  are  His 
stewards.  No  hard  and  grudging  maatet  l&  Ue,  ^vuQhlng  them, 
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denjing  them  the  steward's  privileges,*  no  troublesome 
intermeddler  is  He,  requiring  daily  the  account  of  every  penny, 
but  allowing  full  liberty  for  discretion  in  the  stewardship. 
Tet^  neither  is  He  altogether  indifferent  how  His  goods  are 
administered,  for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  when  each  must 
render  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  The  unjust  stewards 
who  cheat  and  plunder  to  get  means  for  their  own  selfish 
endsy  and  barter  truth,  and  honour,  and  heart,  and  conscience, 
and  worth,  and  fame,  for  gold,  may  go  on  in  their  error  for 
a  while  unchecked,  but  not  unknown  to  the  all-seeing  Eye 
that  beholds  the  evil  and  the  good.  And  whether  heaping 
up  hoards  of  unrighteous  mammon,  or  squandering  it  on 
their  lusts,  they  cannot  always  be  at  ease  ;  for  a  warning 
conscience  will  whisper  that  life  cannot  always  last,  that  death 
will  come,  and  their  stewardship  be  ended,  and  that  they  must 
go  to  give  in  their  account  to  their  Lord.  Account,  they  know, 
they  cannot  give.  Repent,  and  amend,  and  live  honestly  they 
will  not.;  forget  their  danger,  they  cannot.  Mammon  they  will 
serve,  for  that  their  hearts  desire ;  yet  God  they  must  serve,  or 
be  for  ever  lost.  So  they  cast  in  their  minds,  "  Is  there  no  way 
of  uniting  the  pleasures  of  mammon-woi-ship  with  the  safety 
of  God's  worship  1     Can  we  not  serve  God  with  mammon  %  '* 

From  the  father  of  lies  comes  the  suggestion — "  Give  of 
your  gains  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  and  all  will  bo 
well  Build  the  tombs  of  prophets  and  righteous  men,  and 
doubtless  they  will  share  their  homes  in  heaven  with  you. 
Give  gifts  to  holy  men,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  and  in  their 
heavenly  habitations  they  will  receive  you ;  for  almsgiving 
is  a  virtue  that  cannot  pass  unrewarded  in  heaven.  Though 
by  hard-hearted  covetousness  you  have  heaped  up  unholy 
hoards — only  leave,  when  you  die,  alms  enough  to  bribe 
heaven-dwellers  to  take  you  in."  There  are  sanctimonious 
Pharisees  enough  who  will  ratify  such  a  bargain;  needy 
beggars  enough  who  will  give  their  last  blessings  for  money. 
Pleasure  now,  and  safety  hereaftjr,  surely  that  is  the  plan. 

But  what  of  the  Almighty  Lord  whose  all-seeing  eye  scans 

*  iLe.,  a  cfnnpetence.  (See  1  Cor.  iz.  17.  **  If  I  do,  mllmglyy  I  have  a 
nwaid,  ifnoi,  s  stewBrd'e  privilegea  are  mine.") 
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the  thoiights  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Will  the  Judge  of  the 
poor  and  needy  be  pleased  with  him  who  robs  them  of  their 
living?  Will  the  King  of  Righteousness  approve  of  the  scheme 
to  evade  His  justice]  Will  the  Lord  of  earth  and  its  fulness 
look  with  complaisance  on  the  abuse  of  His  possessions  to 
bribe  an  entrance  for  the  unholy  into  heaven  ?  What  wisdom 
to  trust  saints,  or  priests,  or  people,  or  any  one  aad  eveiy  one, 
but  the  God  of  all  truth  ! 

"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,"  says  Jesus,  bringing  home  the 
application  to  every  heart,  "  in  remembrance  of  the  great  and 
solemn  day  of  account,  of  the  dread  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the 
Judge,  terrible  in  righteousness.  Follow  that  plan,  and  '  make 
to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that 
when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.'** 

It  is  evident  that  the  one  indispensable  requisite  to  the 
proper  administration  of  our  stewardship  of  earthly  goods  is 
faithfulness,  and  faithfulness  alone  can  expect  the  reward  of 
heaven.  It  is  the  same  God  who  entrusts  to  men  the  steward- 
ship of  earthly  and  heavenly  wealth.  And  the  principle  is 
sound.  *^  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is  faithful  also  in 
much.''  He  who  has  shown  his  faithfulness  in  dealing  with 
the  little  perishing  things  of  earth,  is  best  fitted  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  stewarding  the  everlasting  riches  of  heaven. 
So,  too,  is  the  principle  sound :  He  that  is  imjust  in  the  least, 
is  unjust  also  in  much.  He  who  has  shown  himself  imfit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  passing  things  of  earth,  is  still  more  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  enduring  wealth  of  heaven.  And  God  the 
Lord  of  all,  shall  surely  dispose  of  His  eternal  riches  in  wisdom. 

If  ye  have  been  unfaithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 
who  shall  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  1  If  ye 
have  been  unfaithful  in  another's,  over  which  for  a  time 
you  had  power,  who  shall  give  you  that  which  shall  be  yours 
for  ever  and  ever?  Serve  God  faithfully,  or  look  for  nought 
from  Him.     Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

Faithfulness,  then,  in  regard  to  the  things  of  earth,  is  the 
lesson  of  this  parable  :  not  merely  as  justice  to  man,  but  as 
a  duty — a  service  to  God. 
The  one  indispensable  lequiEite  iox  «ieimix%  Qi^  m  -tiba 
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world's  wealth,  Is  faithfulness.  Without  that,  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  good  is  a  service  of  mammon.  But  faithfulness  in 
honesilj  acquiring  the  comfort  and  influence  of  wealth,  and 
faithfulness  in  using  these  comforts,  and  directing  that 
influence  to  good  and  noble  ends,  as  a  service  to  God,  makes 
the  commonest  and  most  earthly  business  a  work  of  God. 
In  such  faithfulness  the  world's  business  is  not  worldly,  and 
the  greatest  wealth  is  not  mammon.  He  who  so  faithfully 
dischai^s  his  duty  in  his  worldly  business  is  as  truly  a 
servant  of  God  as  he  who  by  emphasis  is  called  the  minister 
of  God,  whose  duty  it  is  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  We  would 
not  be  supposed  to  infer  that  there  is  no  superior 
worth  and  sacredness  in  spiritual  things.  But  what 
we  mean  is,  that  whether  engaged  in  small  matters  or 
great,  duty  is  still  duty,  and  it  is  not  according  to  the  greatness 
of  the  business  in  hand,  but  according  to  his  faithfulness, 
that  a  servant,  a  stcwai*d,  receives  conmiendation  and 
reward.  And  although  worldly  business  may  be  often  of  a 
lowly  character,  yet  in  it  a  man  may  exhibit  faithfulness — 
greater  faithfulness  it  may  be — than  another  in  a  higher 
sphere,  and  so  have  the  greater  reward.  God  has  assigned 
to  no  man  a  position  where  he  may  no(  show  his  fidelity  as  a 
servant  of  God ;  but  in  the  field  or  in  the  market,  in  the 
shop  or  in  the  school,  in  the  wealthy  proprietor's  domain 
or  in  the  poor  man's  lowly  toil,  as  well  as  at  the  author's 
desk  or  in  the  preacher's  pulpit,  may  faithfulness  be  shown, 
and  the  re  ward  of  faithfulness  secured.  And  although  this  lesson 
may  have  a  special  charge  to  the  rich,  it  is  not  without  a  message 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  A  man  may  show  faithfulness 
in  a  penny  as  well  as  in  a  pound,  and  the  Great  Master  in 
heaven  commends  men  not  according  to  their  poasemons  but 
according  to  their  faithfulness.  And  in  the  great  day  of 
account,  when  each  gives  an  accoimt  of  his  stewardship,  we  can 
well  believe  that  many  whoso  worldly  means  have  been  but 
stinted  and  scanty,  will  hear  the  blessed  commendation,  ''Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:  enter 
tboa  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord, "  3 .  "B* 


Able  ezpoeltions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlje»,  Utuicribin^  tlie  manners,  customs 
and  localities  Uescribed  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
harmonizing  their  fonnal  discrepancies,  arc,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  But 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  Wc  gratefully  avnil  ourselves 
of  all  cxcgetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  arclneological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bai-e  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


Section  Eighth. — Acts  ii.  41 — 47. 

*'  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  the 
same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls.  And 
they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles*  doctriuo  and  fellowship,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came  upon  every  soul  : 
and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.  And  all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common ;  and  sold  their 
poBsessioad  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  an  every  man  had 
need.  And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  ^ith  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  Qod,  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people.  Xad  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  oa  should  bo 
saved."— Acts  il  41—47. 

Subject  : — 7%€  Pentecost  the  culminating  jyeriod  in  the  nf/gtem 
of  Redemption, 

(Continued  from  page  \A\,) 

Tiro  of  the  features  which  we  have  said  characterized  this 
day  of  Pentecost,  this  Grand  Epoch  of  the  redemptive 
economy,  namely,  a  new  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  a  new  order  of  religious  ministry,  have  already  engaged 
our  attention.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  last,  which  is — 

III.  A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OP  SOCIAL  LIFE.  "Then  they 
that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized  :  and  the  same 
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(laj  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls." 
As  tbe  result  of  Peter's  wonderful  sermon,  a  form  of  society 
rises  which  had  never  appeared  on  earth  before.  New  forcea 
act  upon  the  social  natiures  of  men,  and  bring  them  together 
from  new  feelings,  and  for  new  engagements,  and  new  purposes. 
There  is  a  neio  society  before  us.  Nisw,  at  least,  in  many 
respects.  The  curnXi^ona  receives  new  elements,  throbs  with 
new  impulses,  assumes  new  proportions,  sets  itself  to  new 
functions,  and  exerts  new  influences  upon  the  world. 

The  passage  presents  several  things  in  relation  to  this 
new  society. 

First :  The  incorporating  principle  of  this  new  society.  What 
was  it  that  brought  those  "  three  thousand  souls  "  into  close 
fellowship  with  themselves,  and  with  the  existing  body  of 
Christ's  disciples  1  What  was  the  magnet  that  drew  together 
and  centralized  into  a  loving  unity  these  souls,  which  a  few 
hours  before  were  so  discordant  and  antagonistic  1  The  answer 
is  at  hand.  (1)  The  apostle's  toord.  It  was  that  sermon  of 
Peter^s  that  did  the  work,  the  sermon  which  demonstrated  to 
their  conviction  the  Messiahship  of  Him  whom  they,  by 
wicked  hands,  had  **  crucified  and  slain."  (2)  The  apostle's 
word  received.  This  word,  had  it  not  been  received,  would 
have  died  away  in  silence,  without  any  effect  They  received 
it  They  were  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  accepted  it  as  a 
Divine  reality.  (3)  The  apostle's  word  received  gladly.  "  Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word,"  «Src.  They  gladly  received 
his  word,  for  whilst  his  word  convinced  them  of  their  enor- 
mous wickedness,  it  also  assured  them  of  God's  readiness  to 
pardon  and  to  save.  This  word  thus  received,  then,  was  the 
uniting  power  that  broke  down  all  social  barriers,  and  made 
their  profoundest  s^-mpathies  mingle  and  run  in  one  direction* 
The  Messiahship  of  Christ  which  Peter^s  word  now  demon- 
strated, is  the  rock-truth  on  which  the  Church  of  God  is 
built  "  Upon  this  rock,"  says  Christ, "  I  will  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  *  Observe — 
Secondly:  The  introductive  ceremony  to  this  new  society* 
*  See  my  Homiletio  Commentary  in  loco» 
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•*  They  were  baptized."  Baptism  we  regard  ajs  a  symbolical 
ordinance — ^an  ordinance  designed  to  express  a  twofold 
truth  of  vital  moment — the  moral  pollution  of  humanity, 
and  tlie  necessity  of  an  extraneous  influence  in  order  to 
cleanse  its  stains  away.  These  truths,  these  sinners  felf 
under  Peter's  mighty  sermon  ;  and,  as  a  most  seeming  and 
proper  thing,  they  were  admitted  into  communion  with  the 
disciples  by  an  impressive  symbolic  declaration  of  them. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  baptized,  this  is  a  trifle 
that  is  only  interesting  to  those  sects  who  live  upon  such 
rites.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Jerusalem  had  only  the 
fountain  of  Siloam  to  supply  its  population  with  water,  and 
that  its  supplies  were  always  scanty — that  "  the  three  thou- 
sand "  were  baptized  in  one  day  which  had  passed  its  noon 
before  the  operation  had  commenced,  and  that  the  thousands 
of  course  included  both  sexes — it  requires  a  larger  amount  of 
credulity  than  we  profess  to  have  to  believe  that  they  were 
all  inmiersed  in  water.  However,  what  matters  it?  The  mode 
of  the  act  is  nothing,  the  spirit  is  everything.     Observe — 

Thirdly  :  Tlie  unremitting  services  of  this  new  society. 
"They  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  The 
day  of  Pentecost  is  over,  the  incorporation  of  these  thousands 
into  the  Church  has  taken  place,  and  Luke  continues  now 
to  give  a  history  of  their  subsequent  life.  "  They  were,"  he 
says,  "  continuing  stedfastly  in  the  teaching  of  tlie  apostles, 
and  tlu:  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  tlie  bread,  and  in  the 
prayers."  *  The  article  which  our  translators  omitted, 
stands  before  each  substantive,  and  gives,  therefore,  a  distinct 
significance  to  caoh.  (1)  They  were  persevering^  for  such  is 
the  meaning  of  this  word  "  stedfastly,*'  in  tlie  teaching.  The 
word  "  doctrine  "  does  not  mean  the  thing  taught,  but  the 
act  of  teaching.  They  were  constant  in  their  attendance  on 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  After  Peter's  great  sermon,  he 
had  much  more  to  say ;  and  after  their  conversion,  they  had 
much  more  to  learn.  This  new  society  was  a  society  of 
*  Tbifl  rea<1iDg  we  consider  more  true  to  the  meaaing  than  our  Tersion. 
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Thej  "  inquired  "  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.     Thej 

regularly  attended  the  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  all 

other  teachings  of  men,  and  as  designating,  perhaps,  the 

%heBt  teaching  of  the  apostles.     What  teaching  was  theirs  ? 

What  a  priyilege  to  study  in  the  apostolic  college.     (2)  Thej 

were  persevering  in  the  fellowship.      They  appreciated  the 

eommonion  of  saints.     Meetings  for  mutual  counsel,  exhorta- 

tionsy  and  spiritual  intercourse,  they  constantly  attended. 

They  regarded  themselves  as  members  of  a  brotherhood  whose 

rales  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  whose  interest  they  were 

bound  to  promote.     In  this  fellowship,  like  the  saints  of  old, 

they  **^Miie  often  (me  to  another.**     They  considered  one 

another  "  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  worke.**      They 

exhorted  "owe  another  daily**    They  endeavored  to  "  edify  one 

another^**  and,  perhaps,  they  confessed  their  ^^  faults  one  to 

another"    There  is  a  blessed  fellowship  in  the  true  Church. 

(3)  They  were  persevering  in  the  breaking  of  bread.     "  And 

in  breaking  of  bread."     Whether  this  refers  to  the  eucharist 

(the  Lord's  Supper),  or  the  agapoe  (love  feasts),  or  their 

oommon  social  meal,  is  a  question  still  in  dispute  amongst 

critics.     The  name,  however,  of  this  service,  ''  the  breaking 

cf  bread,"  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 

meant ;  for  it  is  said,  **  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 

brake  iL**    And  with  His  disciples  whom  He  joined  on  their 

way  to  Emmaus,  He  was  known  to  them  by  the  ^^  breaking  of 

hrtadJ'    "  The  bread  of  the  Hebrew,"  says  a  modem  expositor, 

"  was  made  commonly  into  cakes,  thin,  hard,  and  brittle,  so 

that  it  was  broken  instead  of  being  cut     Hence,  to  denote 

intimaoy  or  friendship,  the  phrase  '  to  break  bread  together,' 

would  be  very  expressive  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  denoted 

it,  by  'drinking  together'  {nffivdnoyy*  It  has  been  supposed 

that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  once  a  week  by  the 

early  Christians.  (Matt  xxvi.  26 ;  Luke  xxiv.  30;  Acts  xx.  7 ; 

1  Cor.  xL  23.)    (4)  They  were  persevering  in  the  prayers. 

The  prayers  here,  designate,  we  think,  certain  services  for 

inyer  which  were  recognized  amongst  them — sprayer-meet- 

mg^  or  prayttHwrvices.     They  were  a  praying  oommuniiy. 

ToBb  xm  i( 
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Thus  much  for  their  services.  "  The  whole,"  to  use  the  language 
of  another,  "  may  be  summed  up  as  consisting  in  apostolical 
teaching,  mutual  communion,  and  common  prayer."  Observe — 
Fourthly :    The  distinguishing  spirit  of  this  new  society. 
The  spirit  that  animated  the  converts  who  formed  this  new 
brotherhood  of  souls  was  distinguished    (I)  By  reverence. 
**  Fear  came  upon  every  souL"   Whilst  they  were  profoundly 
happy,  there  was  no  frivolous  hilarity  in  their  natures,  a 
reverential  awe  had  settled  on  their  being.     The  cause  of 
this  reverence  is  expressed  in  the  words,  *'  many  wonders  and 
signs  were  done  by  the  apostle&"    They  felt  that  God  was 
near,  that  His  hand  was  on  them,     (ipofiog !)  A  deep  feeling 
of  solemnity  and  wondrous  awe  pervaded  their  minds  ;  like 
the    old    patriarch,   who,    roused    from    his    dream,    felt 
*'  how  awful  is  this  place."     The  spirit  was  distinguished 
(2)  By  generosity.     "  And  all  that  believed  were  together, 
and  had  all  things  common :   and  sold  their  possessions 
and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had 
need."  They  were  together;  not,  perhaps,  locally,  for  no  house 
oould  contain  the  multitude,  but  spiritually.  They  were  one  in 
sphrit^  they  were  together  in  souL     What  one  felt,  all  felt 
They  wept  with  those  that  wept ;  they  rejoiced  with  those 
that  rejoiced.     Like  Christ  and  His  apostles,  they  had  all 
things  common ;  they  put  their  property  into  a  common 
stock,  ''  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need."    Here  is  generosity. 
Selfishness  has  no  place  in  this  new  community.  The  new  com- 
mandment is  supreme.  The  benevolence  which  inspired  them 
was  a  benevolence  that  made  sacrifices.  *'  They  sold  their  posses- 
sions and  goods."  The  love  of  property  in  them  gives  way  to  the 
love  of  man.  The  law  of  social  Christianity  enjoins  the  stronjg  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  the  rich  to  help  the  poor,  and 
all  to  bear  each  other's  burden,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 
This  benevolence  adjusted  itself  to  the  occasion.    The  eircnm- 
stances  of  the   persons  assembled   on   this    occasion    re- 
quired such  an  efibrt  as  this.    Many  of  them  oame  from 
distant  regions,  and  who  had  come  unprepared  to  settle 
down  in  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  l\i«m)  ^x^^  o€  ih^  poorer 
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of  society,  who  had  not  themselves  the  means  of 
The  benevolence  of  those  who  had  property, 
therafore, '  WB8  odled  out  to  meet  the  case.  There  is  no 
reason  to  regard  the  commanity  of  goods  here — a  state  of 
things  rising  up  to  meet  a  crisis — as  a  precedent  binding  on 
fiiture  times.  The  terms  of  the  narratiire  authorize  not  such 
in  universal  application.  The  Gospel  Bverywhere  recognizes 
the  distinction  of  the  rich  and  the  poor;  and  the  diversity  in 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  mankind,  would  render  a  commu- 
nity of  property,  as  a  permanent  and  lasting  institution,  an 
impossibility.  The  spirit  was  distinguished  (3)  By  gladness. 
*^  Did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness."  Their  hearts  exulted 
with  joy.  The  rich  were  happy,  for  their  benevolence  was 
gratified  in  giving.  The  poor  were  happy,  for  their  hearts 
^owed  with  gratitude  in  receiving.  All  were  happy  in  them- 
selves^ happy  with  each  other,  because  they  were  happy  in 
God.  The  spirit  was  distinguished — (4)  By  simplicity  of 
^rit.  There  was ''singleness  of  heart."  There  was  no  pride,  no 
ostentation,  no  self-seeking,  no  hypocrisy  amongst  them ;  but 
all  were  exquisitely  child-like  in  spirit  All  were  transparent^ 
they  saw  each  other's  souls,  and  in  each  other  trusted.  The 
spirit  was  distinguished — (5)  By  religiousness.  ''Praising  God." 
This  is  not  so  much  a  particular  in  description  as  a  pregnant 
summary  of  the  whole.  As  if  the  historian  had  said, "  in  all 
they  praised  God ;  whether  they  ate  or  drank,  whatsoever  they 
did,  they  did  all  to  His  glory."  Worship  is  not  a  particular 
service,  but  a  spirit  that  inspires  all  services.  Observe — 
.  Fifthly :  The  blessed  condiHon  of  this  new  society.  (!)  Their 
imfiuenee  was  great.  "  They  had  favor  with  all  the  people.** 
Favor,  not  with  aclass — ^notwithpriests,  Pharisees,  Sadducees — 
hat  with  (rov  \»oy)  all  the  people.  Their  spirit  and  conduct 
commanded  the  esteem  of  the  people  around  them.  (2) 
Hieir  growth  was  constant.  They  were  not  a  declining 
eommonity,  nor  a  stationary  one.  They  were  daily  in- 
creasing. (4)  Their  accession  was  Divine.  "  The  Lord  added 
daily."  He  only  can  add  true  men  to  the  Church.  (4)  Their 
tatienoe  was  secure.    "  Such  as  should  be  saved." 

VcL,  xrr.  p  \ 


Subject  : — The  World  mthout  a  Night 

"And  there  shall  be  no  night  there." — Rev.  zziL  5. 

^naltisM  flf  Sonuljt  i\t  %ix  Sxmbrtb  anb  jForhr-stxl^. 

POB  many  months  now,  I  have  engaged  your  attention  on 
alternate  Sabbath  evenings  with  the  *'  Memorable  Nights 
of  the  Bible/'  I  shall  close  the  series  to-night  by  an  en- 
deavor to  lift  your  thoughts  to  a  world  where  there  is  no 
night.  The  last  two  chapters  of  this  book  is  a  grand  sym- 
bolic description  of  such  a  world.  The  political  earthquakes, 
the  social  convulsions,  the  religious  persecutions,  and  all  the 
storms  of  this  world's  tiunultuous  history  recorded  in  the  other 
parts  of  this  book  are  now  over,  and  the  apostle  takes  us 
into  the  serene  and  sunny  scenes  of  the  heavenly  state.  The 
old  heavens  have  departed.  All  the  dead  from  ocean  and 
from  land  have  been  raised ;  the  sleep  of  centuries  is  broken  ; 
the  judgment  has  passed  ;  the  long-dreaded  day  is  a  thing- 
of  history  now;  the  separation  of  the  wicked  and  the 
righteous  has  taken  place ;  and  the  destinies  of  all  are  fixed, 
righteously  and  irrevocably,  for  ever.  The  apostle  gives  us 
the  Eternal  Heaven  of  the  good  under  the  figure  of  a  city, 
und  the  city  is  glorious  in  every  respect. 

I>1rst  :  Gloriauf  in  its  structure.  Immensely  laige. 
(Chap,  xxi,  16.)  It  was  tu^lve  thousand  furlongs  every  way. 
According  to  the  description  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  four 
sides  of  the  city  approaches  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length ;  and  that  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  height  are 
equaL  A  representation  of  magnitude  this,  so  transcending 
all  our  experience,  in  order  to  impress  us  with  its  wondroua 
amplitude.  Aooording  to  the  measuring  line  of  sects,  heaven 
it  a  small  place.  I  take  the  **  golden  reed''  of  the  angel  as. 
the  true  guage. 
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Its  materials  are  the  most  precious  and  costly.  The 
foondations  of  the  walls  of  the  city  were  adorned  with 
every  precious  stone,  ''and  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass.'*  Nothing  on  earth 
to  be  compared  to  this  city  in  its  size  and  in  its  materials. 

Secondly :  Glorious  in  its  sitvation.  Where  is  it  founded  I 
From  what  site  does  it  lift  its  majestic  form?  It  is 
built  on  a  site  regarded  as  the  Paradise  or  Eden  of 
the  universe.  Tlirough  its  golden  streets  rolls  the  pure 
river  of  life,  "clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  t3od  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
wfaioh  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit 
every  month  :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations."  The  river  that  rolls  through  the  city  in  this 
Paradise,  unlike  the  old  Paradise  of  Adam,  comes  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  The  Tree  of  Life  that  grows 
in  this  Paradise  is  multiplied  to  two.  It  is  not,  as  in 
the  former  Paradise,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  but  is  on 
either  side  of  the  street  along  the  river  ;  "  so  fruitful,  that 
it  bears  every  month ;  so  versatile,  that  its  produce  is  of 
twelve  sorts,  applicable  to  every  want  and  taste ;  and  so  ac- 
cessible, that,  instead  of  being  protected  by  a  flaming  sword, 
it  stands  in  the  public  streets." 

Thirdly :  Glorious  in  its  cireumstances.  All  evil  is  excluded 
from  its  precincts,  and  all  good  replete  within  its  boundaries. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  symbolic  description  which  is 
^ven  of  the  heavenly  world  in  the  context.  We  must  now 
confine  our  attention  to  a  few  thoughts  which  the  text 
fli^gests  in  relation  to  it.    '<  There  shall  be  no  night  there." 

L  The  negation  suggests  that  it  is  a  realm  Evsa  olbar 
a  vuaoK.  Night  clouds  our  vision  so  that  we  see  but  little^ 
sad  that  little  but  indistinctly.  Night  draws  her  veil  over 
nataroy  and  hides  from  mortals  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
Darkness  is,  therefore,  the  symbol  of  ignorance,  *^  Therefore 
night  shall  be  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision ; 
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and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  divine  ;  and 
the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall 
be  dark  over  them."  Micah  ilL  6.  But  in  a  world  without  a 
night,  a  world  of  unclouded  sunshine,  the  vision  will  be  clear. 
First :  There  toill  be  no  error  in  our  conception  of  tlUngs 
there.  Far  enough  am  I  from  believing  that  we  shall  ever 
see  all  things  in  heaven.  There  will  always  be  imiversee 
lying  beyond  the  ken  of  the  most  penetrating  eye.  The 
elevation  that  lies  to-day  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  an 
angel's  horizon,  he  will  reach  in  the  course  of  time,  and  one 
day  stand  upon  its  lofty  brow.  But  from  the  towering  apex 
other  elevations  he  will  see,  lying  far  away,  and  concealing 
the  Infinite  beyond.  Thus  it  will  be  for  ever,  the  finite 
intellect  will  never  grasp  the  Infinite.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
different  minds  will  ever  have  exactly  the  same  view  of 
things,  see  things  in  exactly  the  same  light.  This  seems  to 
me  impossible,  ^m  the  &u$t  that  no  two  spirits  are  exactly 
alike,  nor  can  any  two  occupy  exactly  the  same  points  of 
observation.  Our  views  will  necessarily  be  relative.  They 
will  be  true  to  us,  but  not  necessarily  true  to  others.  God 
alone  can  see  the  whole  of  a  thing.  We  only  see  sections  and 
sides.  Not  only  does  it  appear  impossible,  but  undesirable. 
Diversity  of  view  gives  a  freshness  and  charm  to  society.  A 
city  where  all  the  citizens  had  precisely  the  same  views  on 
the  same  subjects,  would  be  characterized  by  a  drowsy 
monotony.  A  loving  comparison  of  views,  a  generous  debate, 
a  magnanimous  controversy,  are  amongst  the  blessings  and 
charms  of  social  life.  Still,  our  range  of  vision,  though 
limited,  and  our  views,  though  relative,  will  be  dear  and 
<iccurate.  Here,  in  a  world  of  nights,  our  most  correct 
conception  of  things  are  clouded  more  or  less  with  error. 
We  see  now  through  a  ^^  glass  darkly,"  says  PauL  The  glass 
he  refers  to  was  not  like  our  window  glass,  admitting  no 
obstruction  to  sight,  but  a  transparent  horn.  How  different 
the  landscape — ^looked  at  through  such  a  thick  medium — 
as  looked  at  directly  with  a  clear,  strong  eye !  Ab  to 
tl^  man  whose   eyes   Christ  had  just   opened,  and  .vho^ 
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imaocustomed  to  light,  regarded  men  as  trees  walking,  so 
we  here,  in  this  land  of  shadows,  have  distorted  visions  of 
those  objects  which  are  brought  directly  under  our  notice. 
Not  so  in  that  nightless  world ;  what  we  see  we  shall  see 
dearly,  no  haze  will  rest  upon  our  prospect. 
In  the  world  without  a  night  there  will  be — 
Secondly  :  No  doubt  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  Here,  what 
clouds  often  rest  upon  the  path  we  ought  to  take.  "  If  a 
man  walk  in  the  night  he  stumbleth.''  Yes,  we  stumble 
here ;  even  after  long  and  prayerful  deliberation  on  the 
steps,  we  often  msJte  mistakes.  The  depravities  of 
our  nature,  the  selfish  and  carnal  inclinations  of  our  hearts, 
often  throw  the  darkness  of  night  upon  that  course  of  life 
which  is  true  and  just  But  in  that  world  without  a  night, 
eternal  sunshine  will  settle  on  the  path  of  duty ;  it  will  lie 
straight  before  us,  and  we  shaU  move  on  with  the  steps  of 
certituda  God's  Will,  will  radiate  on  everything  without, 
and  wilT  express  itself  in  every  impulse  within. 

II.  The  negation  suggests  that  it  is  a  realm  ever  pube 
IN  CHARACTER.  In  the  night,  great  sins  are  generally  com- 
mitted. The  thief  and  the  assassin  go  forth  with  their 
stealthy  tread  on  their  mission  of  wickedness,  in  the  night ; 
the  gambler,  the  debauchee,  and  the  serfs  of  carnal  appetites^ 
meet,  and  hold  their  revelries  in  the  night.  "  They  that  be 
drunken  be  drunken  in  the  night"  The  prince  of  darkness 
and  all  his  ghostly  legions  win  their  most  terrible  victories 
in  the  gloom  and  the  silence  of  nocturnal  hours.  The  day  is 
the  emblem  and  the  minister  of  purity.  How  pure  is  the 
h^t !  In  Heaven  all  is  pure.  There  are  the  holy  angels 
whose  natures,  through  the  ages  of  their  being,  have  never 
been  olouded  with  one  impure  thought  or  touched  by  the 
thrill  of  one  unholy  passion.  The  redeemed  of  all  ages  are 
there.  They  have  had  their  robes  washed  and  made  white 
m  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They  are  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing.  Christ,  whose  love  for  purity  was  so 
unconqoerable,  that  He  gave  His  life's  blood  to  cleanse  the 
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pollution  of  the  world,  is  in  the  midst  of  its  throne.  He  who 
is  light,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  who  charges 
the  angels  with  folly,  and  declares  the  heavens  unclean  in 
His  sight,  fills  with  the  simshine  of  His  jHresence  the  whole  of 
that  blessed  scene.  ''There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomina- 
tion, or  makeih  a  lie :  but  they  which  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  lifa" 

III.  The  negation  implies  that  it  is  a  realm  evkb 
BEAUTIFUL  IN  ASPECT.  Darkucss  hidcs  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  but  light  is  the  creator  and  minister  of  beauty.  All 
the  variegated  colors  of  the  summer's  landscape  we  owe  to 
die  sun ;  and  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  life  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  renewing  power.  The  sun  is  Nature's  great 
painter.  All  the  pictures  of  loveliness  that  charm  us  as  we 
walk  the  galleries  of  life,  have  been  photographed  by  his 
smiles  and  tinged  by  his  hues.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
beauty  of  a  world  where  there  is  no  night — ^a  world  of  per- 
petual sunshine  t  All  natural  beauties  will  be  there.  The 
shores  and  the  seas,  the  meads  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers 
and  the  ravines — all,  in  fact,  beneath,  around,  above — ^will 
be  one  grand  universe  of  beauty.  All  artistic  beauties  will 
be  there.  The  very  instinct  of  genius  is  to  invent,  imitate, 
and  create,  and  there  genius  will  flourish  in  perfection.  May 
it  not  be  that  numbers  will  there  be  employed  in  copying 
the  forms  of  loveliness  around  them  with  pencils  more  deli- 
cate, lines  more  life-like,  hands  more  skilful,  than  our 
Raphaels  and  Rubens,  our  De  Yincis  and  Oorreggioet 
May  it  not  be  that  numbers  will  be  there  employed  in 
weaving  the  sounds  of  Nature  into  melodies  more  soul- 
stirring  and  divine  than  ever  struck  the  lyre  of  our  Handels 
or  Mosarts  ?  May  it  not  be  that  numbers  wiil  be  there 
hymning  their  praises  in  strains  of  seraphic  poetry,  compared 
with  which  the  epics  of  Milton  and  the  lyrics  of  Cowper  are 
but  the  vapid  fisincies  of  childhood  1  Genius,  there,  will  un- 
doubtedly  be   active,    and   all    her    productions    will    be 
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^stinguifllied  by  the  highest  perfection  of  beauty.  All  morai 
beauties  wUl  be  there.  The  beauty  of  holiness,  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  will  adorn  every  spirit.  All  will  be  endowed  with 
those  attributes  of  moral  loveliness  that  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  each  and  alL  Thus  all  will  rejoice  in  each  other, 
imd  all  rejoice  in  the  Lord  whence  all  their  beauty  came. 

IT.  The  negation  implies  that  it  is  a  realm  of  eveb  un- 
€H]scKn>  raoGREss.  Night  checks  the  progress  of  life.  The 
processes  of  life,  it  is  true,  go  on  in  the  night,  but  they  are 
slow  and  feeble.  Life  cannot  bear  the  darkness  long ;  its 
pulse  grows  feeble  imder  its  ebon  reign.  Its  tide  ebbs  imder 
its  cold  breath.  Take  a  vigorous  blooming  plant  from  the  light, 
and  shut  it  up  in  the  dark,  how  soon  it  will  lose  its  vitality, 
become  delicate,  colourless,  and  die.  Were  our  sun  to  shine 
on  without  setting  from  year  to  year  on  this  earth,  who 
could  say  how  high  the  tide  of  life  would  rise  in  every 
Hving  thing.  In  the  world  where  there  is  "  no  night,"  there 
will  be  no  check  to  the  advance  of  life.  The  vital  energies  will 
always  be  increasing.  Sinew  and  soul,  character  and  con- 
science, will  be  ever  growing  in  force.  ''  From  strength  to 
strmgth,"  all  these  proceed  No  blight  to  wither,  no 
diadow  to  chill  there.  But  all  the  influences  that  play  aroimd 
existence  there,  inspire,  invigorate,  and  uplift.  Night  checks 
the  progress  of  labor.  We  go  forth  unto  our  labor  until  the 
evening ;  then  night  shuts  us  in.  We  retire  to  unconscious- 
ness and  inaction.  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  9 
*'  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not,  because 
he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world;  but  if  a  man  walk 
in  the  night  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  .no  lifb 
in  him.  The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.''  But 
in  a  world  where  there  is  '^  no  night,"  there  is  no  checking  of 
labor.  Our  range  of  action  would  be  unrestrained.  We  shall 
bo  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

y.  The  negation  implies  that  it  is  a  realm  evbb  jotous 
ur  spi&iT.  Darkness  is  depressing.  Hence  it  is  often  used 
4w  ihe  emblem  of  misery;  the  scene  where  the  ^cike&  «t^ 
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punished  is  spoken  of  as  ^' outer  darkness."  Even  the 
irrational  creatures  around  us  feel  the  depressing  influence  of 
a  gloomy  day.  Under  the  dark  clouds  and  murky  sky,  the 
cattle  cease  to  gambol  on  the  hills,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven 
cease  their  music  in  the  groTes.  All  feel  the  pressure  of 
dAckaesB.  Light  is  the  condition  and  emblem  of  joy.  A 
bright  day  sets  the  world  to  music.  What  happiness,  then, 
must  there  be  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  night.  In  what 
does  its  happiness  consist  1  The  context  answers  the  question. 
jThe  absence  of  all  evil.  No  pain,  no  sorrow,  no  deatJi,  no 
hunger,  no  tJurst,  no  temple,  no  night  The  presence  of  all 
good.  The  river  of  life,  the  tree  of  life,  companionship  with  the 
holy,  fellowship  with  God,  oneness  with  Christ.  This  is  Heaven. 

Such  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  this  nightless  world.  It 
is  a  scene  where  the  vision  is  ever  clear,  where  the  character 
is  ever  pure,  where  the  aspect  is  ever  beautiful,  where  the 
life  is  ever  advancing,  where  the  joy  is  ever  rising.  We 
say  ever,  for  there  is  '^  no  night "  there.  The  sun  never  sinks 
beneath  the  hills,  nor  does  a  cloud  ever  intercept  his  rays. 
Up  in  the  meridian  for  ever,  he  shines,  flooding  the  universe 
for  ever  with  brightness.  How  great  the  soul  for 
which  such  a  destiny  is  prepared  !  Art  thou  a  candi- 
date, my  brother,  for  this  blessed  world  1  The  world  in 
which  thou  livest  is  leaving  thee.  Those  that  link  thee  here 
are  falling  one  by  one.  Thy  home,  perhaps  now  so  sweet, 
will  soon  grow  desolate,  and  if  thou  rcuiainest  long  thou  wilt 
feel  thyself  alone  here,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  world ;  and 
that  not  for  lung.  Thou  must  leave  it.  Yet  thou  must  live, 
live  when  stars  have  gone  out,  and  suns  are  burnt  to  ashes- 
Art  thou  a  candidate  for  the  nightless  world  1  Oh,  that  the 
view  of  this  heaven  would  entrance  thee  to-night.  Holy 
Jerusalem;  Home  of  the  sainted  dead;  Paradise  of  the 
beautiful ;  Throne  of  the  Eternal ;  break  forth  now  from  the 
dark  heavens  of  our  depraved  souls,  that  we  may  have  such  a 
view  of  thymatchless  grandeurthatshall  make  us  feel  how  little 
this  life  is,  and  how  sublime  the  destiny  which  we  may  reach. 

There  is  a  world  where  all  is  night;  a  sunless,  moonless, 
8tarJe88  nigbt     God  deliver  you  &oii£  this  ui^ht. 
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SrajKJT: — The  Wicked  Eu$bandmen;  or,  the  eforts  of  Mercy 
to  redeemy  and  the  appearance  of  Justice  to  punish, 

"Hear  another  parable :  There  waa  a  certain  householder,  which 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a  winepress 
in  it^  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  Md 
a  far  countiy :  and  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his 
aerrantB  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  it 
And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,  and  beat  one,  and  killed  another, 
and  stoned  another.  Again,  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the  first : 
and  they  did  unto  them  likewise.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  hi^- 
BOO,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  son.  But  when  the  husbandmen 
saw  the  son,  they  said  among  themselves,  This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us 
kill  him,  and  let  us  seiae  on  his  inheritance.  And  they  caught  him,  and 
cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him.  When  the  lord  therefore 
of  the  vineyard  cometh,  what  will  he  do  imto  those  husbandmen  ?  They 
say  unto  him.  He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and  will  let 
oat  his  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the 
fruits  in  their  seasons.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Did  ye  never  read  in 
the  scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become 
the  head  of  the  comer :  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes  ?  Therefore  say  I  unto  you.  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  And 
^osoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken :  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  And  when  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  parables,  they  perceived  that  he  spake  of 
them.  But  when  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  they  feared  the 
multitude,  because  they  took  him  for  a  prophet" — Matt.  xxi.  38 — 46. 

^naliisu  0f  $omiIii  i\t  Six  ^nnbrtb  nnb  ^ortjj-srbenth. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE  was  the  mental  wealth  of  Christ  His 
mind  was  an  overflowing  fountain  of  knowledge.  "  Hear 
another  parable,"  says  He.  Already  they  had  heard  from 
His  lips  much  more  than  they  desired,  yet  not  half  what  they 
needed,  and  nothing  compared  with  what  He  had  to  impart. 
Students  in  the  school  of  Christ,  for  centuries  or  millenniums 
indefinitely,  must  expect  to  hear  another  parable  from  their 
Great  Master.  Luke  represents  this  parable  as  having  been 
spoken  to  the  people;  Matthew  and  Mark  as  having  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pharisees;  but  the  &ct  that  the  former 
evai^elist  mentions  (Luke  xx.  19)  the  '^  chief  priests  and 
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Boribes  "  as  listeners  on  the  occasion,  obviates  the  apparent 
discrepanc7. 

The  two  great  subjects  which  the  Heavenly  Artist  throws 
on  this  parabolic  canvas  are — the  efarts  of  Mercy  to  redeem, 
and  the  appearance  of  Justice  to  punuh.  The  materials  of 
this  parable  are  taken  from  the  beautiful  passage  of  Isaiah 
V.  1—7. 

I.  The  efforts  of  Mercy  to  redeem.  The  "householder" 
is  the  Great  God,  who  is  here  represented  as  mercifully  em- 
ploying means  for  the  cultivation  of  His  vineyard.  The 
parable  suggests  several  thoughts  concerning  those  merciful 
efforts. 

First :  They  were  abundant  The  abundance  appears  (1) 
From  the  fovorable  condition  in  which  the  vine  was  planted. 
*^  The  householder  hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a  winepreae 
in  U,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen.^'  We  are 
not  sure  that  these  separate  figures  are  intended  to  express 
separate  ideas,  probably  they  are  used  only  to  give  a  full 
expression  to  the  wonderful  care  which  the  householder  em- 
ployed in  order  to  secure  all  the  conditions  of  fruitfulness. 
The  abundance  appears  (2)  From  the  agents  employed  to 
secure  its  cultivation.  "He  let  it  out  to  husbandmen." 
The  "  husbandmen  "  are  supposed  to  represent  the  regularly 
established  priesthood.  They  were  appointed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  God*s  vineyard.  (Malachi  ii.  7, 
Esekiel  xxxiv.  2.)  From  Aaron  down  they  covenanted  with 
God  to  do  this ;  it  was  their  solemn  obligation.  Beside  the 
husbandmen,  there  was  another  class  of  agents  employed  in 
this  wwk  of  cultivation^  called  "  his  servants."  "  When  ihe 
time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  hus- 
bandmen, that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  it."  "  How, 
it  may  be  asked,"  says  Trench,  "  are  these  *  servants  *  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  husbandmen  ?  Exactly  in  this ;  that 
the  servants,  that  is  the  prophets  and  other  more  eminent 
ministerB  of  God  in  His  theocracy,  were  sent — ^being  raised  up 
at  partioukr  times,  having  particular  missions,  and  their 
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power  lying  in  their  mission ;  whOe  the  others  were  the  more 
regular  and  permanently  established  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
whose  power  lay  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  theocracy 
itself"  From  time  to  time,  prophets  and  special  ministem 
of  heaven  had  been  sent  forth  by  God  to  warn,  instruct,  and 
comfort  His  chosen  people.  Mercy  then  was  abimdant  in 
its  means  to  secure  fruitfulness  in  the  Jewish  people,  and 
well  might  the  great  householder  say,  ''What  could  have 
been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  1" 
(Isa.  V.  4.)  If  the  efforts  of  mercy  to  redeem  were  so  abund- 
ant in  Jewish  times,  how  much  more  so  in  these  later  times  ^ 
Iq  what  a  vineyard  are  we  placed,  and  how  numerous  the 
agents  which  Heaven  employs  for  our  spiritual  cultivation  % 
These  efforts  of  mercy  to  redeem  were — 

Secondly :  Outraged.  "  The  htisbandmen  took  Ms  servanii^ 
and  beat  one,  and  kilUd  cmotl^er,  and  stoned  another.'*  When 
these  were  killed,  other  servants  were  sent ;  and  they  shared 
the  same  fiite.  Last  of  all  He  sent  His  Son,  and  they  slew 
Him.  "They  beat  one,"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15).  "They  killed 
another,"  (Jer.  xxvL  23).  "  They  stoned  another,"  (2  Chron. 
ixiv.  21).  Christ  refers  (Matt  zxiii  37)  to  their  conduct 
towards  His  servants  in  His  wail  over  Jerusalem: — "O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,"  &o.  "  Others  had 
trial  of  cruel  mockings,"  &c.  (Heb.  zL  36.)  A  sight  <^ 
astounding  depravity  this — men  outraging  the  efforts  of 
mercy  to  save  them;  yet,  alas,  a  common  sight.  These 
efforts  of  mercy  to  redeem  were— 

Thirdly :  Persevering.  After  the  first  servants  whom  the 
householder  sent — ^his  loyal,  loving  servants — ^were  beaten, 
killed,  and  stoned,  he  sent  others ;  nor  did  it  cease  here.  He 
persevered,  and  made  of  all  sacrifices  the  most  stupendouo. 
*"  Last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son."  Both  Mark  and  Luke 
express  it  in  terms  more  touching  and  striking.  In  the 
former  it  is  said,  "Having  yet  therefore  one  son,  his  well- 
bdoved  son,  he  sent  him  also  last  unto  them,  sayings  They^ 
wiU  reveience  my  scm."    And  in  the  kiter  it  is  said,  '^Theo 
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isaid  th6  lord  of  the  vineyard, "  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  send 
my  beloved  son,  it  may  be  that  they  will  reverence  him 
when  they  see  him."  Here  is  mercy  persevering,  to  the 
eternal  wonder  of  the  universe.  The  other  leading  subject 
on  this  parabolic  canvas  is — 

II.  The  appearance  op  Justice  to  punish.  "  Wlien 
tJie  lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  comethy  what  wiU  he  do  untA} 
these  husbandmen  f  "      The  following  remai'ks  are  suggested. 

First :  The  crime  for  punishment  was  immense.  WhBt  in- 
gratitude, injustice,  cruelty,  rebellion,  are  involved  in  tiie 
conduct  of  these  husbandmen  in  martyring  the  servants  of 
the  householder,  and  at  last  putting  his  only  beloved  son  to 
death.  Truly  the  Jewish  people  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquity. 

Secondly :  The  time  for  punishment  is  acknowled{fed^  "  When 
the  lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  cometh,  what  will  he  do  unto 
those  husbandmen  f  **  It  is  assumed  that  he  will  come. 
The  householder  having  left  the  care  of  his  vineyard  with 
the  husbandmen,  went  into  afar  country.  He  had  left  the 
system  of  things  he  had  established  to  go  on.  He  did  not 
appear  in  person  amongst  them.  But  his  return  from  the 
''far  country''  was  certain.  He  would  come  to  look  after  his 
property,  and  settle  with  his  servants.  A  time  of  settlement 
was  fixed,  and  all  understood  it  Such  a  settling  time  comes 
at  death  in  every  man's  histoxy.  Such  a  settling  time  comes 
to  humanity  at  the  end  of  this  world's  history. 

Thirdly:  The  justice  of  tlie  punishment  is  felt.  '' What  will 
he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  f  They  say  unto  him.  He  will 
vMcrahly  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard 
unto  other  htubandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the  fruits  in 
their  seasons,**  Keucovg  kukHc,  an  emphatic  alliteration,  not 
easily  conveyed  in  English.  "  He  will  badly  destroy  those 
bad  men;"  or,  "Miserably  destroy  those  miserable  men." 
Thus,  unwittingly,  they  pronounced  a  terrible  punishment  on 
themselves,  dictated  by  their  own  consciences.  It  is  often 
thus  with  sinners.    David  and  Nathan  are  striking  examples. 
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(2  Sml  xiL  5 — ^7.)    The  Great  Judge  will  make  the  sinner 
pnmoanoe  his  own  doom. 

Fourthly  :  The  nature  of  the  punishment  is  terrible.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  will  consist  (1)  lu  the  utter  frustration  of 
the  sinner's  purposes.  '^  The  stone  whicJt  the  builders  rejected^ 
the  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner"  The  Son  the 
husbandmen  slew,  becomes  the  Sovereigu  Judge  of  the  uni- 
verse. What  an  element  of  anguish  will  this  be  to  see  that 
very  cause  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  our  life  to 
destroy,  becoming  the  grandest  power  in  the  universe,  &c. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  will  consist  (2)  In  the  utter  loss  of  all 
our  possessions.  "  TJ^erefore  I  say  unto  you,  the  kingdom  of 
God  shall  be  taken  from  yot/."  The  vineyard  shall  be  lost  for 
ever.  It  is  suggested  that  it  will  consist  (3)  In  present 
injury  and  ultimate  ruin.  "  Wliosoever  sludlfall  on  this  stone 
thaU  be  broken  ;  but  on  wlwmsoever  it  shcUlfall,  it  toill  grind 
Urn  to  poufder,"  Those  builders  were  falling  on  the  stone 
now,  and  bruising  themselves,  but  ultimately  the  stone  would 
fall  on  them  and  grind  them  into  powder.  Their  ruiu  would 
be  complete.  It  is  said  in  Luke,  that  the  people  exclaimed 
*^  God  forbid**  when  they  heard  this  doom  pronounced  upon 
those  here  called  the  husbandmen  and  the  builders,  and  well 
might  they  exclaim  "  God  forbid"  for  it  is  overwhelmingly 
terrible. 

Brother,  redemptive  mercy  is  busy  with  thee  now.  It  has 
placed  thee  in  a  beautiful  vineyard,  and  favored  thee  with 
every  facility  for  the  production  of  fruit.  How  art  thou  act- 
ing t  Art  thou  rejecting  the  overtures  of  mercy,  and  sinning 
against  the  arrangements  of  grace  ?  If  so,  be  it  known  unto 
thee  that  when  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  shall  come,  when 
Justice  shall  appear,  better  thou  hadst  never  been  bom. 
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Subject  : — The  Communion  of  Saints. — No.  L 

**  But  ye  are  come  unio  mount  Sion,  and  tmto  the  city  of  the  living 
Qody  the  heayenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  aogeb, 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn,  which  are  written 
in  heayen,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect." — Heb.  xii.  22,  23. 

^nalssts  of   |Slonul|{  l^t   3i%   Konbrtb  anb  <#ort|2-ei9^t^.« 

THE  body  of  Christ  is  one.  Part,  indeed,  is  on  earth ; 
part  in  the  spirit-land ;  part  has  the  battle  to  fight,  the 
foe  to  win,  the  yictory  to  gain ;  part  has  fought^  and  bled, 
and  won.  The  Church  on  earth  is  militant ;  the  Church  in 
heaven  is  triumphant ;  but  still  'tis  one  Church.  Death 
cannot  part  them,  for  they  are  one  in  Christ.  (Eph.  L  10.) 

At  times  it  is  well  for  us  to  call  to  our  minds  the  Church 
invisible ;  it  were  unwise  to  forget  altogether  the  coimtless 
hosts  of  those  who  have  crossed  the  flood.  And  so  to-day  * 
we  are  bidden  to  cast  our  eyes  down  the  long  vista  of  the 
years  gone  by,  and  with  exultant  hearts  to  view  the  glorious 
lives  of  Christian  heroes.  We  are  told  that  with 
these  heroes — so  humble,  yet  so  bold ;  so  despised,  yet  so 
exalted ;  so  self-devoted,  and  so  great — ^with  these  we  have  a 
communion,  with  these  we  are  one.  Their  feet,  indeed,  have 
passed  away  from  earth.  Through  sorrow  and  bloody 
in  fire  and  fierce  torment,  in  patience  and  love,  they 
left  the  earth  they  blessed ;  but  ever  and  for  ever  they  are 
one  with  Christ's  Church.  Baptized  once  into  His  mystic 
body,  they  are  members  still,  though  exalted  now  to  meet 
their  Head  in  heaven. 

Seek  we  then,  some  thoughts  about  conununion  of  saints; 
with  saints  that  ^^^Q  been,  and  with  saints  that  are.  Let 
us  put  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  those  who  have  left  us 
rich  legacies ;  let  us  learn  lessons  of  charity  to  all  who  are 
in  Christ's  Church,  but  who  may  yet  not  be  in  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  we  hedge  ourselves  in,  a  circle  which  we  often 
mistake,  and  put  in  the  stead  of  that  Catholic  Church  which 
is  the  Church,  which  is  Christ's  body. 

*  Pmohed  on  All  Sahits'  Day,  1868. 
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We  have,  then,  an  outward  communion  with  saints,  because 
we  are  baptized  with  water  and  admitted  thus  into  Christ's 
outward  Church.     And  shall  we  deem  this  a  light  thing  ? 
Think  who  have  shared  with  us  in  this.     Go  through  the 
ages  of  the  Church.   Think  of  a  peaceful  Clement,  a  martyred 
Ignatius,  a  stem  Tertullian,  an  earnest  Augustine,  a  venerable 
Bede,  a  saintly  Herbert,  a  Ridley,  a  Latimer,  a  Cranmer,  a 
Martyn,  a  Whately.     Think  of  these,  and  hosts  like  these, 
and  say, — ^Is  it  nought  to  share  with  these,  even  though  it 
be  but  in  outward  symbol,  in  sacramental  rite  ?     Think  of 
all  who  in  monastic  cell,  or  in  crowded  courts,  by  the  taper's 
lij^t,  or  in  the  busy  light,  have  worked  their  holy  work. 
Think  of  those  who  in  battle  shock  or  peaceful  walk  have 
fought  the  Christian  fight.     Think  of  these,  and  say, — Is  not 
even  this  communion — outward  though  it  be — is  not  this  a 
privilege  of  privileges,  a  blessed  bond  linking  you  to  right 
noble  comrades  1    Call  we  thus  ever  to  mind  all  the  good 
and  holy  lives  past  and  present ;  and  then,  in  firm  trust  on 
a  Fathcni's  love,  a  Saviour's  death,  and  the  Spirit's  gracci 
resolve  that  henceforth  no  thought  of  our  hearts,  no  utter- 
ance of  our  lips,  no  deed  of  our  lives,  shall  be  unworthy  of 
that  sacramental  army  who  were  and  are  our  brothers  in 
Christ.     And  that  our  strength  fail  not  in  the  fight,  let  us 
aeek  in  that  higher  8ynd>ol  of  communion — ^the  Lord's  Supper 
I  mean — seek  thence  renewal  of  our  strength,  and  thus  afresh 
join  ourselves  to  all  the  sacred  host ;  for  in  that  Supper  is 
the  second  outtoard  symbol  of  that  great  communion  which 
links  together  Christ's  fighting  and  triumphant  warriors. 

Think  not  lightly  of  this.  I  say  nothing  now  of  its  Divine 
institution ;  I  say  nothing  now  of  its  great  blessings ;  I  say 
nothing  now  of  its  other  spiritual  significances.  I  speak  only 
of  it  as  a  mark  of  that  communion  of  saints  of  which  I  speak. 
From  this  view,  reckon  it  at  its  full  value  and  its  true  mean- 
ing. Gall  to  mind  the  early  Christians  meeting  in  fear  and 
trembling  before  daybreak  to  share  in  the  tokens  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  Call  to  mind  martyrs  going  from  its 
bread  and  wine  to  fire  and  &ggot,  wild  beast  and  sword. 
Vol,  jar,  q 
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Think  of  those  who  m  their  dying  momenta  have  partaken 
of  its  holy  mysteries,  and  then  boldly  passed  over  the  border 
into  the  dark  land  of  death.  Sum  up  all  in  one  view,  and 
then  come  to  this  Supper  for  strength,  and  wisdom  and 
renewal ;  then  remember  that,  in  it  and  by  it,  you  take  your 
stand  with  those  who  at  all  times  of  the  Church  have  received 
the  bread  or  tasted  the  cup. 

But  these  outward  symbols  of  conununion,  great,  vener- 
able, hallowed  as  they  are,  are  more  even  than  this ;  for 
they  are  the  vantage  ground  by  which  we  mount  to  a  com- 
munion still  higher — a  communion  which  gives  their  truest 
meaning,  their  truest  value  to  the  two  sacraments.  I  mean 
the  communum  of  Spirit;  or,  rather,  of  the  Spirit,  as  St  Paul 
says  to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  xiL  13.) 

Wide  as  is  the  conmiunion  of  those  bound  by  a  common 
share  and  partaking  in  the  sacraments — taking  in  all  from 
those  who  were  baptized  at  Pentecost  to  the  babe  baptised 
to-day — the  communion  in  the  Spirit  is  wider  far.  Closest,  it 
is  true,  the  communion  is  between  those  bound  by  the  sacra- 
mental bond  ;  for  the  full  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  was  not 
till  Pentecost  True,  that  those  who  faithfully  and  humbly 
partake  of  the  sacraments  may  be  most  fully  assured  that 
they  are  members  of  the  spiritual  commimion ;  still,  while 
the  Christian  dispensation  has  fuller  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  than  the  Jewish  had— even  as  the  Jewish  had  fuller 
than  the  Gentiles — ^while  this  is  true,  and  so  the  spiritual 
communion  of  Christians  is  fuller,  wider,  and  truer  than  any 
of  old,  stiU,  let  us  never  fix  the  limits  of  our  spiritual  com- 
munion at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

If  without  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is  nothing  good,  wise, 
holy — ^then  all  that  was  holy,  and  wise,  and  good  among  the 
Jews  was  of  Him ;  and  our  communion  must  take  in  them. 
Nay,  more ;  if  there  was  in  the  heathen  any  glimmering  left 
of  purity,  and  truth,  and  goodness — and  shall  we  dare  to  say 
there  was  not  1 — if  there  were  anygropings  after  the  truth; 
if  in  any  Gentile  breasts  man's  fallen  nature  tried  to  rise  and 
shake  itself  to  life— this  groping,  these  efforts,  this  imperfect 
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good  rnust^  80  fiur  as  it  was  good,  have  been  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  that  Spirit  is  one. 

To-day,  then,  thinking  of  our  spiritual  communion,  let  us 
widen  our  range.  Whatever  there  was  in  Abraham  of  un- 
doubting  faith,  in  Moses  of  sublime  thought  and  high  enter- 
prize  ;  whatever  in  David  of  sacred  confidence  and  sweet 
poesj;  whatever  in  Isaiah  of  rapt  contemplation  and 
prof^tio  gaze ;  in  Daniel  of  fearless  confession  and  wise 
statesmanship ;  whatever  of  good  or  wise  or  holy  in  these 
and  all  their  countiymen — all  came  from  that  same  Spirit 
which  we  partake ;  and  we,  in  our  turn,  if  we  seek  it  and 
work  for  it,  may  receive  of  that  same  Spirit,  strength,  and 
wisdom,  and  holiness.  With  these  heroes,  and  wise  men,  and 
patriots,  we  are  one  ;  bound  to  them  for  ever  in  the  com- 
munion of  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Turn,  now,  to  other  nations,  to  other  lands.  Was  there 
in  Socrates  aught  of  purity  and  self-devotion  and  love  of 
truth ;  in  Plato  were  there  imaginations  high,  clear  thou^ts 
in  prose-like  poetry  ;  in  Persius,  spiritual  sight ;  in  Brutus 
pure  patriotism — ^whatever  there  was  in  these  and  other 
andents  of  right  and  purity  and  truth,  it  must  have  been  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit ;  and  with  these  great  ones,  we,  baptized  in 
one  Spirit,  receiving  of  that  Spirit,  may  claim  communion  in 
Spirit,  may  claim  real  fellowship.  And  from  Pentecost  till 
now  in  what  souls  has  the  same  Spirit  breathed  and  wrought 
and  moved !  To  what  great  deeds  and  noble  work  led  on ! 
Think  for  yourselves;  think  of  all  the  heroes,  wise  men, 
loving  hearts,  and  chaste  lives,  siuce  then.  Remember  as 
you  think,  that  the  Spirit  they  had  you  have ;  that  you  may 
have  Him  in  whatever  measure  you  seek  Him;  that  the  more 
you  have  of  Him,  the  closer,  the  more  real;  the  more  living 
is  your  communion  with  all  the  greatness,  all  the  purity,  all 
the  holiness,  that  ever  worked  on  this  earth.  Think,  too, 
that  in  whatever  respect  you  are  acting  against  what  you 
know  to  be  the  direction  of  that  Spirit — so  far  you  are 
MfMy  and  by  your  own  act  cutting  yourselves  off  from  any 

Vol.  xir.  ^  *l 
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tme  real  communion,  not  only  with  goodness,  puritj,  and 
truth  in  the  abstract,  but  from  all  communion  with  all  the 
good,  and  wise,  and  true  men  that  have  ever  lived  or  are  now 
living.  For,  remember,  that  no  outward  communion  by  the 
holy  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  no  com- 
munion in  mere  thought  and  fancy,  no  pretended  commu- 
nion of  membership  or  Church  bond  will  avail  us  one  whit 
unless  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  in  our  thoughtit, 
words  and  acts,  to  be  guided  in  our  outward  and  inner  lives 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  one  Eternal  Spirit  who  has  been 
the  moving  power  to  all  high  thought,  to  all  noble  action. 

To  sum  up  all.  Think  much  of  your  baptism  ;  by  it  you 
were  made  one  in  fellowship  with  all  who  ever  received  it. 
Come  ever  to  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Look  upon  it 
as  keeping  up  that  communion,  wrought  in  baptism,  betweeii 
you  and  the  body  of  Christ.  Seek  much  of  the  Spirit,  the 
very  bond  of  perfectness,  the  Creator  of  all  true  communion, 
the  Giver  of  all  wise,  and  holy,  and  loving  life. 

Last  of  all,  live  lives  worthy  of  the  innumerable  host  with 
whom  your  communion  is  ;  work  up  into  action  all  their 
wisdom  ;  think  over,  and  try  to  attain  unto,  their  holiness  : 
live  for  the  good  of  the  world  ;  live,  so  that  in  ages  to  come 
generations  who  shall  be  baptized,  as  you  have  been,  into 
this  communion,  seeing  your  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time, 
may  take  heart  in  sorrow  or  in  pain,  and  struggle  on,  till  at 
last  full  communion  shall  be  realized  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  who  ever  liveth,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 

F.  Heppenstall,  B.A. 


Cl^e  €)^mx  d  ^l^talaQ^j, 


[This  position  we  have  rather  been  elected  to  by  otherx,  than  armgantiy  assumed 
of  onrselves.  Studions  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  custom 
<if  asking  us  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theological  study, 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  for 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  offer 
into  a  systematio  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  referred  to  a 
standing  document  ] 


When  about  to  examine  a  passage  of  Scripture;  the  student 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  interference  from  pre-conoeived 
opinions.  A  subtle  element  of  untrustworthy  doctrine  per- 
meates  the  atmosphere,  and  is  ever  ready  to  insinuate  itself 
fio  as  to  vitiate  or  hinder  the  perception  of  Biblical  meaning& 
We  should  come  to  Scripture,  not  for  proofs  of  some  favourite 
opinions,  but  to  learn  what  Scripture  says,  whatever  that 
may  be.  If  a  Mend  had  undertaken  to  examine  the  contents 
of  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  to  give  an  orderly  description 
of  them,  it  would  not  tend  to  establish  our  confidence  in  his 
skiU  if  he  began  by  drawing  up  a  classified  list  of  what  he 
expected  to  find,  or  thought  it  possible  he  might  find  therein. 
We  should  probably  remonstrate  in  manner  somewhat  like 
this : — "My  dear  sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  you 
know  what  is  in  the  cabinet?  All  you  need  is  careful  examina- 
tion and  description.  Your  present  method  will  tend  to  incline 
you  to  accommodate  what  you  find  to  your  list ;  and  the  result 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  Let  your  catalogue  conform  to  the 
cabinet^  not  the  cabinet  to  your  catalogue."  So  it  may  be  said 
to  the  student  of  theology.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
any  particular  passage  teaches  some  favorite  or  familiar 
opmion.  Even  if  the  terms  in  which  that  opinion  is  customarily 
expressed  are  found  in  the  passages— yea,  and  if  the  passage 
is  often  used  in  proof  thereof — it  may  happen  that  after  all, 
instead  of  supporting  this,  it  teaches  the  very  oppodte.  When 
the  words  of  the  passage  are  carefully  weighed,  the  Qout^xt 
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and  the  whole  drift  of  the  writing,  with  the  occasion,  well 
considered,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  for  the  discovery 
of  the  meaning,  and  may  find  it  to  be  something  wholly  unlike 
what  in  first  haste  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose.  Instances 
are  not  rare.  In  which  passages  have  put  upon  them  meanings 
of  whidi  the  writers  never  thought ;  and  there  are  cases,  even, 
in  which  passages  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  very  opinion  against 
which  the  writer  is  aligning. 

When  the  meaning  of  a  passage  or  passages  has  been  duly 
ascertained  and  cai'efully  expressed,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
doctrine.  The  sum  of  such  doctrines  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures— supposing  that  it  could  be  fully  done — ^would 
constitute  the  whole  of  revealed  theology.  The  doctrines 
ascertained  are  to  be  cHauiJUd  according  to  resemblance  and 
dlfierence;  likeness  being  the  condition  of  association,  unlike- 
ness  of  separation.  Just  as  in  Natural  History,  various 
degrees  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  will  give  rise  to  various 
orders  of  division.  Supposing  the  classification  efiected,  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  a  system. 

A  system  is  not  necessarily  complete.  It  is  a  whole  made 
up  of  parts  standing  togetiier  in  mutual  relatioOi  but  not 
necessarily  a  whole  in  the  sense  of  completeness.  Some  of 
the  parts  may  be  wanting.  By  cutting  off  in  a  certain 
manner  one  of  the  angles  of  a  square,  you  may  obtain  a 
trapeziiun,  which  is  a  whole  consisting  of  triangular  parts, 
but  not  a  whole  as  the  complete  and  symmetrical  square. 
We  speak  of  a  system  of  botany  and  of  a  system  of  astronomy, 
but  neither  is  complete.  The  stellar  imiverse  extends 
indefinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  telescopes,  and  the 
stars  and  nebulie  which  are  within  our  observation  we  know 
comparatively  little.  Astronomy  as  a  science  is  never 
complete,  but  a  boundless  field  of  novelty  ever  stimulates 
the  inquiry  of  successive  generations.  So  no  one  has  ever 
pretended  either  to  a  kx^owledge  of  all  species  of  plants,  or 
to  a  complete  acquaintance  with  those  which  have  been 
diaoovered.  In  eveiy  natural  science  there  are  gaps  waiting 
to  be  filled,  suggestionB  of  remote  conespondeDoes  awakoung 
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apectatkm  as  yet  unsatisfied,  unlooked-for  phenomena  for 
whieh  disooTsries  in  other  departments  of  the  field  have  left 
08  unpreparedy  and  requiring  on  their  appearance  a  new 
adyustment  of  theory. 

Nor  must  the  student  expect  to  find  a  complete  system  of 
theology  in  the  Bible.  There  is  a  high  probability,  nearly 
approaching  certainty,  that  such  does  not  exist  there  ;  and 
the  &et  that  we  haTO  not  ascertained,  nor  are  likely  to 
aaeertain,  the  actual  contents  of  Scripture,  removes  us  a 
step  farther  from  the  prospect  of  completeness.  The  Bible, 
liksB  nature,  is  inexhaustibl&  Although,  most  certainly,  truth 
itself  has  integrity  and  ^n^nmetry,  yet  it  can  be  received  in 
enUrenesB  into  no  finite  mind.  The  notion  that  it  has  been 
fully  consigned  to  a  book  in  human  language  is  simply 
monstrous.  The  more  we  consider  it,  the  more  impossible 
does  it  appear.  Heaven  has  a  dialect  proper  to  heavenly 
mysteries.  When  Paul  '^  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  he 
heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter."  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  Whether  we  believe  with  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Theophylact,  and  Archbishop  Whately,  that  the 
words  Apfnira  'plifiara  and  ohx  i^oy  mean  that  '^  the  ideas 
conveyed  to  him  were  such  as  he  could  not  by  any  powers  of 
human  language  convey  to  another,"  or,  with  others,  that  the 
attempt  to  convey  them  would  be  impious,  makes  but  little 
difiBereiice.  But  even  supposing  it  for  a  moment  possible 
for  truth  to  be  fully  written  in  a  book  to  be  read  by  men,  it 
were  unavailing  for  our  instruction,  since  all  but  a  very 
limited  portion  would,  by  the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  be 
placed  beyond  our  reach.  It  could  answer  no  purpose  but 
to  call  forth  our  hunulity,  which  purpose  is  sufficieatlj 
answered  by  the  present  Bible.  We  are  reduced  therefore  to 
a  limited  revelation.  But  a  limited  revelation  is  necessarily 
mysterious,  by  reason  of  the  infinite  relations  of  what  is 
known  to  what  is  unknown.  Theology,  like  natural  history, 
has  its  chasms  and  its  fragmentary  phenomena ;  and  the 
theologian,  like  the  student  of  nature,  must  expect  disappoint- 
ments  and  surprises. 
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This  necessary  incompleteness  of  revelation  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on,  since  the  overlooking  of  it  has  occasioned 
evils  which  for  centuries  have  vitiated  theology.  The  mind 
delights  in  finish,  is  impatient  of  waiting,  and  the  Baconian 
lesson  of  calm  philosophic  suspense  is  apparently  one  of  the 
last  which  it  learns.  As  if  revelation  were  complete,  men 
have  undertaken  symmetrical  edifices  of  doctrine.  The  baais, 
however,  consists  of  principles  of  metaphysics — ^possibly  or 
probably  now  obsolete — mingled  with  others,  which  are 
gathered  fix)m  the  Scripture,  or  received  by  tradition.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  rest  of  Scripture  must  correspond 
with  the  deductions  of  their  logic,  they  have  proceeded  with 
confidence,  and  finished  their  work  without  a  flaw.  The 
dweller  in  this  house  understands  and  can  explain  all  things. 
For  him  mystery  is  no  more.  The  thinker  outside  has  only 
this  objection, — ^That  it  is  built  with  heterogenous  materials 
which  cannot  cohere,  and  must  therefore  crumble  to  dust 
when  searched  by  fire  or  shaken  by  the  storm. 

A  similar  procedure  is  sometimes  the  result  of  bias.  Men 
with  certain  tendencies  seize  on  a  class  of  texts  which  agree, 
OF  seem  to  agree,  with  then-  prepossessions.  Other  texts  are 
explained  away  by  standard  methods  of  the  school ;  and 
others  still,  of  more  stubborn  nature,  are  ignored  altogether. 
Men  with  opposite  tendencies  cherish  the  texts  which  the 
others  have  maltreated,  but  only  to  injure  in  like  manner, 
and  according  to  fixed  traditional  methods,  those  which  the 
opposite  party  cherish.  The  members  of  each  party  believe 
themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  a  well-reasoned  "  complete 
system  of  Divinity,"  to  which  facts  correspond — a  key  to  the 
universe.  Meanwhile,  the  true  theologian  commits  himself 
to  neither  party,  nor  dallies  with  a  timid  eclecticisuL  Heed- 
less of  the  glosses  of  partisans,  he  surveys  both  sides  of  revela- 
tion with  the  grateful  wonder  of  faith,  believing  it  to  be  the 
part  as  well  of  the  philosopher  as  of  the  Christian  to  refrain 
from  distorting  by  ingenuity  what  silly  logic  is  unable  other- 
wise to  harmonize. 

Whether  prompted  by  haste  or  prejudice,  those  speoulative 
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theologians  saorifice  the  comprehenaiveness  of  truth  for  a 
fklladooB  appearance  of  completeness.  When  a  class  of  texts 
is  un&irly  explained  or  neglected  on  account  of  their 
a]^)arent  divergence  from  another  class  of  texts,  the  favorite 
OS  well  as  the  injured  texts  will  suffer.  Their  utterances 
aze  delivered  alone,  without  the  natural  corrective  accom- 
paniment. Thus  the  fulness  of  their  truth  is  lost,  and  they 
are  in  a  measure  falsified.  He,  therefore,  who  takes 
revelation  as  it  is,  and  looks  at  truth  fairly  on  aU 
sides,  will  learn  much  more  than  the  man  who  for 
whatever  reason,  favors  a  portion  to  which  the  rest  is 
made  to  conform.  Tho  partial  and  hasty  theorizer  has  a 
fragment  of  truth  which  he  fancies  to  be  the  universe.  The 
sound  theologian,  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  know- 
ing that  he  is  surrounded  with  mysteries,  interrogates  the 
Bible  with  reverent  caution,  climbs  ever  higher  by  its  direction, 
and  finds  that  his  wider  horizon  embraces  both  new  peaks  of 
li^t  and  new  valleys  of  darkness. 


^\it   €\(xt$ttKn   gjear. 


BT  A  CLERGYMAN. 


First  Sunday  after  Easter, 
''This  28  the  victory  that  overoometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." — 

Now  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  contemplate  our  Lord's 
^th,  and  have  been  assured  of  His  joyful  and  glorious  resur- 
rection, the  Epistle  of  this  day  seasonably  teaches  us  the 
efficacy  of  fiedth  in  Him.  It  overoometh  the  world.  Our  life 
bare  is  a  conflict  We  are  surrounded  by  foes — ^powerfiil, 
omfty,  and  persevering.  If  we  are  overcome,  our  souls  are 
lost;  if  we  prove  victors,  we  enjoy  salvation.    Thus  is  it 
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ifith  individualB.  The  Church  of  Christ  here,  is  also  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  Church  militant.  The  City  of  God  is  erer  at 
war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Daridiess.  Her  histoxy,  hitherto, 
is  that  of  a  series  of  victories ;  and  her  Lord  has  declared 
that  the  gcUes  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her.  But  whether 
in  the  case  of  individuab  or  of  the  Church,  the  principle  of 
warfare  and  the  means  of  victory  are  the  same.  Every  success 
is  achieved  by  faith.  Faith,  which  is  essential  to  Christianity, 
is  essentially  and  necessarily  victorious.  It  seems  to  be 
weak  and  dependent,  but  its  very  weakness  is  irresistible 
might;  for  it  relies  on  Omnipotence,  and  is  joined  to  the  arm 
of  the  Living  God.  The  moment  that  faith  is  allowed  to  rest, 
and  to  yield  to  weapons  of  our  own  devising,  the  adversary 
begins  to  prevail  In  this  warfore,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
be  informed  of  the  condition  of  success ;  and  it  is  most  en- 
comraging  and  invigorating  to  be  assured  that  success  is 
certain  to  the  faithful  To  say  that  faith  overcameth,  is  only 
saying  in  other  words,  that  Christianity  is  essentiaUy  success- 
ful— Christianity  on  the  large  scale  of  the  Church,  and 
Christianity  in  our  hearts.  We  can  never  be  defeated  as 
Christians.  Defeat  involves  the  resignation  of  our  Christian 
character. 

The  enemy  is  here  called  the  world.  The  world  is  the  scene 
of  our  life  and  activity ;  but  not  thus  is  it  an  enemy.  It  is 
not  in  itself  evil,  but  is  rendered  so  by  our  frailty  and  prone- 
ness  to  sin.  To  irregular  desire,  excessive  fear,  and  distrust 
of  God,  it  furnishes  continual  occasions  of  temptation.  Were 
we  alone  on  the  earth,  it  would  present  opportunities  of  sin, 
and  incentives  to  sin,  which  again  would  be  seconded  by  the 
evil  which  is  within  us.  How  much  more  powerful  are  these 
temptations,  when — ^to  the  original  allurements— are  added 
innumerable  fellow-men,  who  furnish  examples  ci  trans- 
gressors, and  are  ready  to  be  our  companions  in  sin,  or, 
perhaps,  to  molest  us  if  we  decline  joining  them  1  This,  then» 
is  the  vforld  which  we  are  to  overcome ;  the  sphere  of  our 
oidinaxy  life^  whidi  is  ever  liable  to  abuse  from  ourselves,  and 
our  ordinary  oompanionsliip  with  frail  and  auotful  creatures 
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like  oanelyes.  This  is  the  world  which  is  constantly  used  by 
Sataa  as  an  instrament  of  temptation.  If  we  yield  to  the 
temptation,  we  are  oyeroome  by  the  Devil;  if  we  suooessfully 
resist,  we  oyeroome  him  ;  for  he  has  no  other  power  over  us 
than  this  gives  him. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  particur 
lariiea  the  luat  of  the  Ji^^  or  the  sphere  of  sensuality ;  thelutt 
of  the  eyee,  or  the  sphere  of  covetousness ;  and  the  pride  of 
H/e^  or  the  sphere  of  ostentation,  as  the  things  which  are  m 
the  world.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  these  respects,  the 
tree  qf  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  fUmished  an  occasion  of 
temptation.  The  woman  eaw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food^ 
ami  that  it  waepUaeant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise.  This  tree  was,  then,  her  world  in  the  sense 
of  the  tezt-^the  only  means  of  temptation  by  which  she  was 
aasailaUe.  Alas,  how  greatly  has  the  world  been  enlaiged 
for  us  by  that  first  trangression  I  Evil  suggestions  arise  from 
objects  of  nature,  and  are  more  powerful  in  the  company  of 
oar  fellows.  We  feel  the  force  of  evil  example  and  the  allure- 
ments of  association.  The  sphere  of  the  Tempter  was  limited 
indeed  at  first ;  but  by  his  one  sad  success  there,  the  door 
was  <^ned  for  all  the  world  of  nature,  and  all  human  fellow- 
sihip,  to  be  perverted  into  instruments  of  death.  We  are 
exposed  to  incessant  danger,  and  may  be  said,  spiritually,  to 
stand  in  Jeopardy  every  hour, 

Tom  we  to  the  principle  of  safety  and  victory.  77Us  is  the 
wielary  which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Not  by 
lamenting  our  present  weakness,  nor  by  brooding  over  our 
past  defeats,  nor  by  recurring  to  ourselves  in  any  way,  is  the 
world  to  be  overcome  ;  but  by  faith.  If  you  know  what  a 
man's  belief  is — if  you  know  the  main  object  of  his  reliance — 
yea  have  the  key  to  the  man.  As  his  faith,  so  his  character, 
bis  life,  and  his  success  in  the  grand  conflict  Nowfaithmust 
hftTe  on  object ;  we  believe  in  something,  we  put  our  trust  in 
person.  It  is  the  power  of  the  Divine  Truth  which 
to  us  from  above,  the  mig^t  of  the  Divine  Person  in 
L  we  tnist^  which  overcomes  the  world.    Faith  overcomes 
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by  bringing  Divine  strength  into  the  field.  The  apostle 
tells  us  in  the  next  sentence  what  is  the  object  of  the  Christian 
l)elief.  Who  is  he  tliot  overcametli  the  worJdy  hut  lie  that  believeth 
that  Jems  is  the  Son  of  God  ? 

To  believe  tfuit  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Gody  and  to  yield  our- 
selves to  the  practical  power  of  this  truth,  that  is,  to  trust  in 
Him  as  such,  is  all  that  we  need  for  overcoming  the  world. 
For  if  our  Jesus  is  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  then  all  that  He 
has  done  assumes  an  exemplary  character,  and  obtains  a 
public  virtue. 

Although  the  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  period  of  conflict 
with  the  world  and  the  Devil,  there  were  two  grand  moments 
when  this  conflict  was  at  the  hottest ;  the  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  other  at  the  end  of  His  ministry. 

At  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry,  Satan  assailed  Him 
with  three  temptations,  corresponding  to  the  three  spheres  of 
desire — the  flesh,  covetousness,  and  vain-glory.  These  three 
temptations  Christ  overcame,  and  all  in  the  same  way,  by 
simple  reliance  on  God  His  Father,  and  faithfulness  to  His 
word.  This  victory  was  achieved  for  us;  that  we  might 
draw  strength  from  the  belief  of  it ;  that  we  might  learn  how 
the  world  is  to  be  resisted  ;  that  we  might  receive  help  by 
looking  away  from  {hf^opStyTtq)  the  world  unto  Jesus  our 
Champion,  the  Author  and  the  Chief  Leader  {a^tiyov)  in  the 
path  of  faith. 

At  the  end  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  was  again  assailed  by 
Satan ;  but  this  time  not  by  means  of  desire,  but  of  fear. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  Jesus  would  be  faithful  to 
His  Father,  when  obedience  would  inevitably  lead  to  death, 
and  that  the  death  of  the  cross — ^where  the  body  would  be 
tortured,  and  where,  amid  insult  and  disgrace,  He  must, 
though  in  the  prime  maturity  of  manhood,  bid  farewell  to  the 
world.  This,  also,  our  mighty  Champion  could  accomplish. 
For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Sim,  He  endured  the  erossy 
despising  the  shames  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  ofOod,  Thus  He  showed  us  that  ease  and  life  must  be 
'  sacrificed  to  duty,  and  that  the  true  path  to  honor  is  the 
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way  of  lowly  obedience.  This  victory  was  achieved  for  ub 
that  we  might  draw  strength  from  the  belief  of  it ;  that  wo 
mi^t  leani  how  the  world  is  to  be  overcome ;  that  wo 
might  receive  help  from  Him  who  is  exalted  as  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour.  Let  us  then  consider  Him  who  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest  we  he  wearied 
and  faint  in  our  minds,     (Heb.  xiL  3). 

To  believe  that  Jesus  is  tlie  Son  of  God,  is  to  believe  that 
God  is  our  Father  in  Him.  He  was  declared  by  reaurrectiou 
to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  His  first  language  after  He  was 
risen  was  an  acknowledgment  of  His  brethren.  If  wo  believe 
that  God  is  our  Father,  and  yield  ourselves  to  the  practical 
power  of  this  most  wholesome  and  consoUng  truth,  we  shall 
not  be  overcome  by  irregular  desire,  but  keep  ourselves  pure ; 
we  shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  but 
trustfully  throw  ourselves  on  His  Fatherhood  ;  we  shall  not 
be  overpowered  by  fear,  but  feel  that  withal  the  wreck  of 
nature,  we  have  a  quiet  and  lasting  home  ;  in  short,  we 
shall  not  be  overcome  by  the  world,  but  we  shall  overcome 
the  world,  as  Christ  did,  and  by  His  help,  even  by  the  power 
of  His  resurrection  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings. 

When  the  mind  is  endued  with  this  faith,  so  great  is  the 
change,  that  it  is  no  less  than  a  regeneration  ;  so  ennobling 
is  it,  that  it  is  a  witness  of  our  sonship  ;  for  the  Apostle  says. 
Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  ovei'cometh  the  world :  and  this  is 
tlhc  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith,  » 

Observe,  that  this  faith  is  not  belief  in  any  mere  theor}- 
or  speculative  doctrine,  in  any  abstract  truth,  nor  in  anything 
whatsoever  which  has  been  ascertained  by  the  native  energy 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  faith  in  a  revealed  Saviour,  a 
redeeming  God;  faith  tliat  God  has  given  us  His  Only- 
begotten  Son,  to  be  our  brother ;  faith  in  all  the  facts  of  His 
bistoiy — ^His  conflict,  His  victory  for  us,  His  overcoming 
resurrection,  and  everlasting  glory;  trust  in  His  power,  His 
merits,  and  His  mercy. 

It  was  simply  by  the  might  of  this  faith,  that  the  first 
Christians  overcame  the  world,  and  that  the  Church  was 
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established  on  the  ruins  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  in  face  of 
the  pomp  and  power  of  the  Empire,  and  in  spite  of  persecu- 
tion. And  by  the  same  mighty  blessed  be  God !  the  Church 
continues  to  Uiis  hour. 

Brethren,  let  this  faith  be  ours.  Let  us  firmly  believe, 
ever  keep  in  view,  and  yield  ourselves  to  the  power  of  the 
truth  that  Jems  is  the  Son  of  Ghd.  In  Him  let  us  trust,  as 
our  Champion  and  Redeemer,  the  Revealer  and  Messenger 
of  the  Father's  will,  and  our  Guide  to  eternal  life.  And 
inasmuch  as  this  faith  is  exposed  to  assaults  from  without 
and  firom  within,  and  is  ever  liable  to  weakening  and  decay, 
let  us  put  up  fervent  and  unceasing  prayer  for  the  renewal 
and  increase  of  it,  hoping  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  : 
To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne^  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  wiiih  my 
Father  in  His  throne.     (Rev.  iii.  21). 
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THE  VANITY  OF  MAN. 

"  Verily,  every  man  at  his 
^  best  state  is  altogether  vanity." — 
'  Psalm  XTT1T.  5. 

First:  It  is  suggested — 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
secular  stales  of  men  in  this 
life.  The  writer  speaks  of 
the  "  best  state."  Men,  here, 
possess  in  very  different  de- 
grees, health,  means  of  sub- 
sistence, sources  of  comfort, 
elements  of  enjoyment,  power 
and  influence.  Between  the 
man  who  is  in  the  ''best  state,** 
and  the  man  who  is  in  the 


worst  state,  there  is  an  im- 
mense disparity.  Secondly : 
It  is  suggested — thai  the  man 
who  occupies  the  ''  best'*  seeuiar 
state  in  this  life  is  vanity — Is 
"  altogether  vanity.*'  Men 
differ  widely  as  to  the  secular 
summum  bonum — ^the  ''  best 
state:*'  but  let  it  be  ydiat 
you  like,  it  is  asserted  that 
man's  life  in  it  is  vanity. 
Picture  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  majestic  in  phy- 
sical stature,  and  robust  in 
health,  possessing  mental 
powers  of  the  highest  type^ 
thoroughly  disciplined,  and 
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under  the  direction  of  a 
judgment  richlj  stored  with 
knowledge,  his  home  a  para- 
dise of  love,  his  position  in 
the  world  one  of  almost  un- 
bounded affluence  and  power, 
the  idol  of  an  illustrious  cir- 
cle, or,  if  jou  will,  the  master 
of  a  mighty  empire  :  now  a 
man  in  such  a  condition,  such 
a  *'  state,"  I  understand  the 
writer  of  the  text  to  say,  is 
vanity.  This  is  certainly  a 
startling  statement^  and  re- 
quizes  a  thorough  searching 
in  order  to  see  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  it.  We 
must  of  course  ascertain  in 
what  sense  the  word  "vanity" 
is  hero  employed.  In  looking 
at  its  use  in  the  Bible,  we 
find  it  employed  in  two 
different  senses.  In  the  one 
sense  it  stands  for  hoUaumess^ 
in  the  other  for  toorthUssruss. 
In  the  former  it  represents  a 
thing  without  any  substance, 
a  fleeting  shadow,  an  intangi- 
ble phantom ;  in  the  latter,  a 
thing  that  is  of  no  service,  an- 
swersnopuzposeof  usefulness. 
Now,  our  position  is,  that 
in  both  these  senses  man's 
life  in  its  best  estate,  viewed 
apart  from  a  rigkUotu  immor- 
Udity^  is  ''altogether  vanity.'' 

I.  llan's  existence  WITHOUT 
IXM OBTALiTT  IS  VANITY.  First : 
It  i$  vain  in  the  sense  of 
hoUownest.  It  is  an  empty 
fiction,  an  inflated  bubble. 
(1)  It  lacks  inner  satisfaction. 


Amidst  all  the  rich  provisions 
of  his  "best  state/'  he  finds 
nothing  that  can  satisfy  his 
soul.  The  hunger  of  his  spi- 
ritual nature  is  voracious,  and 
sometimes  agonising.  This, 
of  itself,  makes  him  to  a  great 
extent  the  victim  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  annoyances,  <bc.  He 
appears  happy  in  his  best 
estate,  but  he  is  not.  He  is  a 
sham.  His  appearance  is  a 
huge  falsehood.  In  the  midst 
of  his  worldly  affluence  he 
feels  an  inner  pauperism. 
Groans  often  rise  from  the 
depths  of  his  moral  being, 
that  drown  the  sweetest  music 
that  floats  in  his  mansion. 
Not  so  with  other  sentient 
existences  around  him ;  they 
appear  what  they  are.  Their 
sportive  movements,  their 
gambols  on  the  meadows, 
and  their  warbles  in  the  grove, 
mean  the  happiness  they  feeL 
(2)  It  lacks  endurance.  This 
empty  thing,  this  shadow,  is 
so  short-Uved.  There  is  no 
endurance  even  in  this  fiction. 
His  best  estate  itself  is  a 
floating  cloud,  ever  changing, 
and  gradually  melting  into 
nothingness.  A  mistake  in 
his  title-deeds,  a  crisis  in  the 
market,  an  accident — play 
with  fortunes  as  winds 
with  the  floating  mists.  As 
to  £une,  one  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  one  inuendo,  may 
ruin  it ;  and  as  to  his  exist- 
ence, his  days  are  a  shadow 
that  passeth  away.      There 
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IB  DOthing  enduring.  Nature 
around  him,  though  herself  a 
dying  creature,  seems  to  laugh 
at  the  transitions  of  him  ^ho 
calls  himself  her  lord.  Thou- 
sands of  years  pass  away, 
hundreds  of  generations  come 
and  go,  and  the  sun  shines 
on  with  equal  lustre;  the 
mountains  look  as  strong 
as  ever ;  and  ocean  heaves 
and  swells  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youthhood.  The 
river,  as  it  rolls  at  the  feet  of 
men,  makes  mirthful  music 
of  their  vanity  : — 

«<  Men  may  come,  And  men  may  go. 
But  I  roll  on  for  ever." 

Thus  we  are  vanity  in  the 
sense  oi  hoUowness^  fiction,  &c. 
Secondly :  It  is  vain  in  the 
sense  of  wortM^ssness,  On  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no 
immortality,  what  useful  pur- 
pose is  answered  by  our  exist- 
ence 1  Surely,  cultivating  a 
farm  for  a  few  years,  or  build- 
ing a  few  houses,  amassing  a 
little  wealth,  making  a  few 
discoveries,  gaining  a  little 
knowledge,  composing  a  few 
books,  are  results  contemptible 
compared  with  the  potenti- 
alities of  our  existence  ?  What 
philosopher  can  look  at  man's 
constitution,  and  study  his 
wonderful  powers,  and  say 
that  the  best  things  he  does 
here  are  worthy  of  his  aspira- 
tions and.  endowments?  Tell 
me  that  to  bear  a  feather  is 
worth  the  construction  of  an 
mgiDe  pow&ctvl  enough  to 


bear  the  wealth  of  an  empire, 
and  then  tell  me  that  the  best 
thing  man  has  done  here,  is 
worthy  of  his  wonderful  or- 
ganization. I  appreciate  the 
literary  productions  of  genius, 
but  the  best  of  them  I  feel  arc 
unworthy  of  our  creation.  If 
man  can  do  nothing  higher 
than  compose  epics  like  Mil- 
ton, construct  dramas  like 
Shakespeare,  produce  essays 
like  Bacon,  write  history  like 
Macaulay,  or  deliver  orations 
like  Demosthenes ;  and  these 
are  some  of  the  highest  things 
he  has  yet  done  on  this  earth — 
Theu  I  say  that  his  works  arc 
paltry  and  futile  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  compared  with  the 
powers  which  he  possesses, 
and  the  lofty  ideals  that  arc 
constantly  rising  before  the 
eye  of  his  consciousness,  and 
challenging  divinest  efforts. 

II.     Man's  existence  with 

A     GODLESS     IMMORTALITY     IS 

VANITY.  If  there  is  no  life 
beyond  this,  if  the  grave  is 
the  end  of  existence,  if  after 
the  labor  of  a  few  years  here 
we  must  cease  to  be  for  ever, 
all  must  feel  the  truth  of  the 
text,  that  man's  existence  here 
is  "altogether  vanity."  It 
is  hollow  and  worthless  in 
the  extreme.  But  we  advance 
farther  than  this,  and  say, 
that  even  on  the  assumption 
that  he  shall  live  for  ever  if 
he  contmneB  godless,  his  exist- 
ence is  still  a  "vanity."     A 
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godless  immortality  is  infinite 
vanity.    First :  It  is  an  exist- 
ence   eternaUy    pursuing    a 
phanUm.    A  desire  for  great- 
ness, for  relief,  for  happiness, 
is  an  irradicable  instinct  in 
thti     human    soul  ;     hence, 
through  the  ages,  the  godless 
will  be  urged  on  to  "pursue 
those  things,  but  never  reach 
them ;   always  phantoms  in 
the  didtanoe,  every  effort  to 
grasp  them  throwing  the  soul 
back    upon   herself   in    the 
agony  of  disappointment  Se- 
condly :    It    is    an  existence 
etemaUyprodudnginjury.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  godless  will 
be  not  only  unworthy  of  their 
nature,  not  only  thoroughly 
worthless,  but  terribly  inju- 
rimu  to  self  and  the  creation. 
From  this  subject  we  learn — 
(I)  The  infinite  worth  of  the 
GospeL     It  does  two  things : 
It  reveals  the  immortality  of 
man,  and  supplies  the  means 
by  which   that  immortality 
may  be  a  godly  one  ;  and, 
therefore,    ^es    away    the 
vanity  of  human  life.   If  man 
is  to  liye  for  ever,  and  if  that 
for  ever  is  to  be  holy,  man's 
existence,   instead   of  being 
vain,    is    most   real,    valu- 
able, and  dignified.    (2)  The 
infinite  folly  of  the  Gospel- 
zejeotor.  The  man  who  rejects 
the  Gospel,  invests  his  being 
with  a  wretched  vanity  for 
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THE  LIGHTED  PATH. 

"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet^  and  a  light  unto  my  path."— 
Psalm  cxix.  105. 

Two  thoughts  are  suggested 
by  these  words. 

I.    That    man's    destiny 

WITHOUT    THE    GoSPEL    IS    A 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  DARK.      The 

•*  lamp"  implies  night ;  night 
in    which  neither  moon   or 
stars  can  give  sufficient  light 
for    the    journey.       First  : 
Darkness  rests  on  man's  path 
ofdfUy,    The  ages  have  been 
rife  with  conflicting  theories 
of  duty.  The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  foundation  and 
whose  will  is  the  standard  of 
duty.  Men,without  the  Gospel, 
grope  as  in  the  dark  on  all 
moral  questions.     Secondly : 
Darkness  rests  on  man's  path 
of  happiness.  The  removal  of 
an  universally-felt  guilt,  and 
the  expulsion  from  the  soul 
of  passions  and  propensities 
that  agitate  the  heart,  disor- 
ganize the  powers,    pervert 
the    will    and    pollute    the 
character,    are    essential  to 
happiness.  But  how  are  they 
to  be  secured  ?    Without  the 
Gospel  a  dark  night  rests  on 
these  questions. 

IL  Man's  destiny  with  the 

Gospel  is  a  progress  in  the 

LIGHT.  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp 

unto  my  feet,"  Ac.    First: 

1  The    light   «    ever    ia    tfce 
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advance.  We  cany  the  lamp 
before  us  to  shed  a  light  upon 
the  path  in  ^hich  we  are 
directing  our  steps. 

The  Bible  is  always  in 
advance  of  man's  intelligence. 
The  world's  intelligence  has 
outgrown  many  other  sys- 
tems, and  they  lie  obsolete  in 
the  relics  of  the  past,  but  the 
Bible  keeps  iu  advance  of  all 
human  discoveries.  Secondly : 
The  light  is  always  clear.  It 
shows  distinctly  whereabouts 
you  are ;  all  the  objects  in  the 
path,  however  minute,  stand 
out  with  distinctness.  It 
shows  the  objects  in  their 
true  character.  It  does  not 
throw  a  lurid  glare  which 
gives  a  false  coloring  to  the 
scene  on  which  it  falls.  Clear 
is  the  light  which  the  Gospel 
sheds  on  all  the  subjects  of 
duty  and  destiny.  Thirdly  : 
Tike  light  is  tlioroughly  suffir 
dent.  It  lights  up  the  whole 
region  through  which  we 
have  to  pass,  throws  its 
beams  along  the  whole  path. 
It  lights  you  into  the  night- 
less  world.  Ifourtbly:  The 
light  is  ever  enduring.  It  is 
not  an  ignus  fatutu^  or  off- 
spring of  mist  and  vapor, 
that  glitters  for  a  moment 
only  to  mislead.  Nor  a  me- 
teor that  flashes  athwart  the 
firmament  and  is  gone,  leav- 
ing a  deeper  darkness  in  the 
night.  It  is  a  quenchless 
lamp;  its  oil  is  inexhaustible, 
na  waters    can    qu^ach  it» 


no  storms  can  blow  it  out. 
From  Celsus  down  to  this 
hour,  infidelity  has  sought  to 
quench  it,  but  it  bums 
brighter  to-day  than  ever. 
The  Bible  radiates  with  more 
or  less  brightness  in  all  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  home  of  Christen- 
dom. It  gleams  in  the  man- 
sion of  the  prince,  and  often 
bums  with  a  lustre  in  the 
beggar's  lowly  cot. 


PIETY   AT   HOME. 

"  Shew    piety    at     home.'* — 
1  Tim.  V.  4. 

By  "piety  at  home"  we  do 
not  mean  rigorous  rules  of 
religious  discipline,  a  mono- 
tonous gravity  of  manner,  a 
punctilious  observance  of  the 
forms  of  morning  and  evening 
worship.  There  is  often  great 
impiety  connected  with  all  of 
these,  and  lovely  piety  where 
these  are  not.  Kigorous  re- 
ligious discipline  have  often 
gendered  in  young  hearts  a 
hatred  for  religion,  and  the 
prosy  prayers  of  morning  and 
evening  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  infidelity  in  many  an  open- 
ing soul.  Do  we  disparage 
order  or  devotion?  In  no 
wise.  But  the/)rder  we  ad- 
vocate is  the  order  of  love, 
not  of  law.   The  devotion  we 

Erize  is  the  devotion  of  every 
our^s  life  to  the  true,  the 
loving,  and  the  godlike,  rather 
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than  the  devotion  of  formal 
prayers.  Let  thy  liturgies  be 
read  out  in  thy  life,  and  the 
hearts  of  thy  children  will 
chant  the  responses.  "Piety  at 
home"  is  supreme  love  to  God, 
purifying,  ennobling,  direct- 
ing all  social  affections,  turn- 
ing all  faces  into  smiles,  and 
setting  all  voices  to  music. 

This  "piety  at  home"  may 
be  looked  upon  in  three 
aspects. 

I.  As   THE   BEST    TEST    OP 

PIETY  ABROAD.  We  havc  but 
little  faith  in  that  piety  which 
prays,  and  talks,  and  preaches 
abroad,  but  which 'has  no  felt 
charm  and  power  at  home. 
The  father  who  has  not  made 
his  own  household  pious,  has 
obviously  something  to  do  be- 
fore he  is  justified  in  busying 
himself  about  piety  abroad. 
His  work  is  rather  on  the 
hearth  than  in  the  pulpit. 
**  If  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rale  his  own  house,  how  shall 
he  take  care  of  the  Church  of 
Oodr 

We  look  at  "piety  at 
home  " — 

II.  As  THE  BEST  GUARANTEE 

OF  PIETY  ABROAD.  First :  Homo 
piety  is  a  natural  thing.  By 
the  every-day  thoughts  and 
habits  of  home,  it  has  become 
not  only  part  the  nature,  but 
the  very  soul  of  the  man ; 
hence  abroad  he  cannot  shake 
it  off  if  he  would.   Abroad  he 


does  not  obtrude  it,  it  is 
himself;  he  does  not  specially 
discuss  it,  it  is  the  meaning 
of  his  lookSnthe  breath  of  his 
words.  The  piety  abroad 
which  looks  with  a  distorted 
countenance,  makes  long 
faces,  speaks  in  unnatural 
and  sepulchral  tones,  has,  I 
am  bold  to  aver,  no  residence 
at  home.  Secondly:  Home 
piety  is  a  powerful  thing.  It 
must  show  itself  abroad.  To 
hide  it  would  be  to  war  against 
the  strongest  impulses  and 
habits  of  nature.  Some  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the 
apostles  took  knowledge  of 
them  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus.  Those  who  live  with 
Jesus  at  home,  will  carry  in 
their  mind,  their  mien,  and 
manners  abroad,  an  unesurthly 
something  that  will  make 
them  recognized  as  His  com- 
panions abroad. 

We    look    at    "piety    at 
home  " — 

III.    As  THE  BEST  PROMOTER 

OF  PIETY  ABROAD.  First:  Home 
is  more  common  than  temples. 
Churches  and  chapels  lie  wide 
apart,  amidst  vast  popula- 
tions ;  but  homes  are  every- 
where. Only  a  few  are  mem- 
bers of  a  congregation ;  all  are 
members  of  an  household. 
Every  child  of  man  is  tied  to 
some  domestic  circle — some 
home.  Piety  at  home,  then, 
has  its  organ  everywhere. 
Secondly:     Homo   \«  tsiot^ 
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tn^icen^ia^  than  temples.  The 
-words  of  a  preacher  to  his 
congregation  are  powerless, 
compared  with  the  words  of 
parents  to  their  children,  of 
brothers  to  their  sisters,  and 
sisters  to  their  brothers.  The 
words  of  loving  relations  to 
their  own  members  are  elec- 
tric with  love.  Besides,  the 
influence  of  the  preacher  is 
only  ocoasianal — a  few  times 
in  the  week  at  least  The 
influence  of  homo  is  constant 
—constant  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  Thirdly  :  Home  is 
more  permanent  than  temples. 
No  institution  so  durable  on 
earth  as  that  of  the  domestic. 
Nations  die,  sects  expire, 
ecclesiastical  systems  pass 
away,  temples  fall  to  ruin, 
but  homo  stands  as  a  rock 
amidst  the  swelling  sea  of 
change.  Home,  like  an  in- 
destructible ark,  comes  float- 
ing down  the  floods  of  century 
and  of  change. 

Thank  God  for  pious  homes. 

**  If  7  boftst  is  not  that  I  can  trace 
my  birth 

From  loins  enthroned,  or  rulers 
of  the  earth, 

Bot  higher,  far,  my  proud  preten- 
sions rise — 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into 
the  skieM."— CowpBB. 


ROTTENNESS  AN(>   RUIN. 

"  For  wheresoever  the  carcase 
18,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together."— Matt  xxiv.  28; 


J 


|An  exposition  of  this  chapter 
'  be  found   elsewhere  in  the 


"Homilist"  See  vol.  It.,  New 
Series,  p.  122.] 

In  this  verse  Christ  states 
a  universal  law,  that  wherever 
there  is  rottenness  in  dyaraeter^ 
there  udll  be  ruin  in  destiny^ 
The  principle  is,  that  "he  who 
soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption,*' dec. 

I.  Thb  rotten  character. 
There  is  a  moral  character 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
carcase.  It  has  no  moral 
life  in  it.  The  farm  of  life 
is  there,  and  that  is  all.  It 
is  without  breath,  warmth, 
activity.  The  character  un- 
inspired and  uncontrolled  by 
supreme  love  to  God,  what- 
ever may  be  its  peculiar  form, 
is  rottenness.  First :  In  the 
sensual  form  it  is  rotten. 
There  are  men  whose  charac- 
ters are  formed  entirely  on  the 
principles  of  animalism.  They 
are  pre-eminently  fleshly. 
Their  character  is  a  carcase. 
Secondly :  In  the  secular  form 
it  is  rotten.  There  are  men 
whose  characters  are  formed 
by  gain  in  some  way  or  other : 
gain  of  wealth,  power,  fame. 
The  character  is  rotten  ;  it 
is  a  mere  carcase.  Thirdly  : 
In  the  religious  form  it  is 
rotten.  There  are  men  who 
have  a  kind  of  religious 
character  but  have  no  su-. 
preme  love  to  God.  Some- 
times their  character  is 
maiked  by  creedism,  some- 
times by  emotionalism,  some- 
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times  by  ritualism.  But, 
whatever  its  peculiar  feature, 
it  is  rotten,  it  is  a  carcase. 

IL      A      RUINED      DESTINY. 

**  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together."  This  is 
a  law.  Men  whose  characters 
jire  not  formed  by  a  Divine 
love  must  become  the  victims 
of  the  eagles  of  retribution. 
Moral  causation,  memori/,  ob- 
servation^ consciousness^  and 
the  BM€f  all  demonstrate  this. 

The  eagles  from  afar,  upon 
the  rocky  height,  or  from  the 
distant  fields  of  air,  scent  the 
prey  beneath,  and  with  their 
ravenous  instincts  pounce 
down  to  devour.  Terrible 
truth  this.  WTicrever  there 
is  a  moral  carcase  there  will 
come  an  eagle  to  devour. 

God's  universe  is  full  of 
moral  eagles.  Tliey  are  ever 
on  the  wing  in  search  of  what  is 
rotten,  to  clear  it  from  crea- 
tion. "  The  wa^es  of  sin  is 
iteath;'  <fec.  *'  He  that  brealeth 
throtu/h  a  liedge,  the  serpent 
sliall  sting  him^^  <S:c. 


A   TIMELY   PERIOD. 
"  And  I  gave  her  fipace  to  re- 
pent."— Rev.  ii.  21. 

God  is  the  great  giver;  He 
gives  life  and  food  and  hap- 
piness to  all  His  creatures. 
He  gave  to  man  an  erect 
body,  and  a  noble  souL 
Strange  that  man  should  want 
Vol.  XIV. 


the  gift  spoken  of  in  the  text ; 
stranger  still  that  God  should 
so  wonderfully  bestow  it.  Wo 
have  in  the  words — 

I.      A  DEFINITION   OF  TIME. 

Some  call  time  the  measure 
of  duration  \  others  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  pearls  strung 
upon  a  golden  thread.  But 
is  not  this  as  good  as  either : 
"  sp^e  to  repent  % "  Man  is 
here,  not  to  found  a  family, 
not  to  make  a  fortune,  not  to 
live  a  long  life,  but  "  to  re 
i:K5nt." 

IT.    A  LIMITATION  OF  MERCY. 

"  Space,"  a  definite  period  of 
tima  Man's  "days  are  de- 
termined, the  number  of  his 
months  are  with  thee,  thou 
hast  appointed  his  boimds 
that  he  cannot  pass,"  Job  xiv. 
5.  "  He  limiteth  a  certain 
day,"  the  opportunities  to  re- 
ceive gracious  visitations  are 
compressed  within  the  life- 
time of  a  day!  "The  Holy 
Ghost  saith,  to-day."  Exhort 
while  it  is  called  to-day.  (Hob. 
iii,  7 — 13.)  First:  How  rash 
tlie  calculations  of  the  sinner. 
"  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  mani/  ytars^' 
Secondly:  Hoxo  simple  the 
reckoning  of  tlie  saint.  "  Few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life  been."  (Gen. 
xlvil  9.)  "Allthe<iay«ofmy 
appointed  time,"  Ac.  (Job  xiv. 
14.)  "  Brethren,  the  time  is 
short."    (1  Cor,  vii,  29.) 
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III.      A     DECLARATION     OP 

DUTY.  "Repent"  It  must 
be  '*  Repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  "  Repentance  is  the 
earthly  side  of  faith,  faith  the 
heavenly  side  of  repentance;" 
or  "Repentance  is  the  tear 
in  the  eye  of  faith."  We  ask 
not  for  the  garments  and 
manners  of  repentance  ;  these 
the  hypocrites  can  furnish; 
we  want  the  thing :  change  of 
will,  of  purpose,  of  obj  ect  Oh, 
sinner,  have  you  not  had  op- 
portunities, encouragement, 
instruction,  warning  1  The 
dark  gulf  that  rolls  onward  to 
hell  is  not  without  beacon  or 
buoy,  or  lightship  ;  the  coast- 
line, the  quick-sand,  the  rocks, 
the  maelstrom,  are  flooded 
with  Gospel  light ;  and  he  who 
in  our  day  will  push  on  and 
despise  the  riches  of  the  good- 
ness and  forbearance  and 
longsuffering  of  God,  will  re- 
alize in  fact  the  closing  words 
of  Bunyan's  immortal  pil- 
grim, "  Then  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  way  to  hell  even  from 
the  gates  of  heaven." 

IV.      A  FORESHADOWING  OF 

DESTiNT.     **  I  gave  her  space 


to  repent,  and  she  repented 
not.  Behold,"  &c.  How  is 
it  that  man  can  foresee  his 
destiny  ?  Because  he  can  pur- 
sue a  syllogism  to  its  conclu- 
sion. In  eternity  there  are 
two  places  of  abode ;  a  palace 
and  a  prison.  The  path  lead- 
ing to  these  is  on  earth,  the 
fitness  for  these  is  accom- 
plished in  time.  The  birth- 
chastening,  meetening,  adorn- 
ing for  heaven,  is  done  here ; 
and  evil  deeds  and  wilful  dark- 
ness done  and  loved  on  earth, 
will  most  certainly  fit  a  man 
for  hell.  Man  is  related  to 
eternity.  His  memory  is  re- 
lated to  the  book  of  God's  re- 
membrance ;  his  conscience 
to  the  verdict  which  shall 
come  from  the  great  white 
throne  !  They  will  ever  tally 
and  agree.  The  time  for  the 
sinner  to  stop,  to  think,  to 
turn,  is  now,  for  the  stream 
of  time  runs  to  the  ocean  of 
eternity ;  this  limited  period 
shall  melt  into  the  illimitable, 
this  finite  into  the  infinite. 
Then.  *•  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  xmjust  still :  and  he 
which  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  stm."  (Rev.  xxii.  11.) 
H.  T.  M. 


CIj^  pulpit  antr  its  Paithnaibs* 


JSxiracttfroin  the  works  of  Ricbtkr. 

Ephemera  die  all  at  sunset,  and 

no  insect  of  this  class  has  ever 


sported  in  the  beams  of  the  min- 
ing snn.  Happier  are  ye,  little 
human  ephemera !   Ye  played  only 
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in  the  ascending  beams,  and  in  the 
early  dawn,  and  in  the  eastern 
light.  Hovered  for  a  little  space 
ovor  a  world  of  freshness  and  of 
blossoms,  and  fell  asleep  in  inno- 
cence before  yet  the  morning  dew 
\  exhaled. 


A  woman  who  could  always  love, 
would  never  grow  old ;  and  the  love 
of  mother  and  wife  would  often 
give  or  preserve  many  charms,  if 
it  were  not  too  often  combined 
with  parental  and  conjugal  anger. 
There  remains  in  the  faces  of 
women  who  are  naturally  serene 
and  peaceful,  and  of  those  rendered 
eo  by  religion, an  after-spring;  and 
later,  an  after-summer,  the  reflex 
of  their  most  beautiful  bloom. 

Honour,  honesty,  firm  will,  truth- 
fulneaS)  advancing  in  spite  of 
threatening  wounds,  endurance  of 
misfortune,  (or  the  blows  of  fate) 
frankness,  self-respect^  self-equi- 
poise, contempt  of  opinion,  justice, 
and  perseverance.  All  these,  and 
omilar  words,  denote  only  one- 
half  of  the  moral  nature,  moral 
strength,  and  elevation.  The 
second  half  includes  all  that  refers 
to  the  lives  of  the  kingdom  of  love, 
gentleness,  beneficence.  These  may 
be  called  moral  beauty. 

FOBQIVENESS  OP  SPIRIT. 

Nothing  is  more  moving  to  man 
than  the  spectacle  of  reconciliation. 
Our  weaknesses  are  thus  idemui- 
fied,  and  are  not  too  costly,  being 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  hour  of 
foigiveness ;  and  the  archangel  who 
has  never  felt  anger,  has  reason  to 
envy  the  man  who  subdues  it. 
When  thou  fuTgivest,themanwho 
has  pierced  thy  heart  stands  to 
thee  in  the  relation  of  the  sea- worm 
that  perforates  the  shell  of  the 
mussel,  which  straightway  closes 
the  worm  with  a  pearl. 

lOBonrjcHKSS,  a  vbcebbauy  virtue. 
Han  has  an  unfortunate  read!- 
I  in  the  evil  hour,  after  receiv- 


ing on  affront,  to  draw  together 
all  the  moon-spots  on  the  other 
person  into  an  outline  of  shadow 
and  a  night-piece,  and  to  trans- 
form a  single  deed  into  a  whole 
life;  and  this  only  in  order  that 
he  may  thoroughly  relish  the 
pleasure  of  being  angry.  In  love, 
he  has,  fortunately,  the  opposite 
faculty  of  crowding  together  all 
the  light  parts  and  rays  of  its 
object  into  one  focus,  by  means  of 
the  burning  gloss  of  imagination, 
and  letting  its  sun  bum  without 
its  spots;  but  he,  too,  generally 
does  this  only  when  the  beloved^ 
and  often  censured  being,  is  al- 
ready beyond  the  skies,  ha  order, 
however,  that  we  should  do  this 
sooner  and  oftener,  we  ought  to 
act  like  Wiucklemann,  but  only  in 
another  way.  As  he  usually  set 
aside  a  particular  half-hour  on 
each  day  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
holding and  meditating  on  his  too 
happy  existence  in  Rome,  so  we 
ought  daily  or  weekly  to  dedicate 
and  sanctify  a  solitary  hour  for 
the  purpose  of  summing  up  the 
virtues  of  our  families,  our  wives, 
our  children,  and  our  friends,  and 
viewing  them  in  this  beautiful 
crowded  assemblage  of  their  good 
qualities.  And,  indeed,  we  should 
do  so  for  this  reason,  that  we  may 
not  forgive  and  love  too  late, 
when  the  beloved  beings  are  al- 
ready departed  hence,  and  are 
beyond  our  reach. 

INORATTTUDE. 

We  do  not  marvel  at  the  sun- 
rise of  a  joy,  only  at  its  stmBct. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  sorrow-storm,  but  that  it  should 
go  off  in  gentle  showers  we  think 
quite  natural. 

DESH AND  OF  LOVE. 

Love  requires  not  so  much 
proofs  as  expressions  of  love. 
Love  demands  little  else  than  the 
power  to- feel,  and  to  requite  love. 
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8EAB0H  AFTER  TRUTH. 

According  to  Democritus,  truth 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  the 
depth  of  which,  alas!  gives  but 
little  hope  of  rolease.  To  be  sure, 
one  advantage  is  derived  from  this, 


that  the  water  serves  for  a  mirror 
in  which  truth  may  be  reflected.  I 
have  heard,  however,  that  some  phi- 
losophers, in  seeking  for  truth,  to 
pay  homage  to  her,  have  seen  their 
own  image,  and  adored  it  instead. 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
[The  utmost  freedom  of  honoit  thought  is  permitted  in  this  defMirtment     Th« 
raader  must  therefore  use  his  own  discriminating  faculties,  and  the  Editor  most  be 
allofwed  to  ehiim  freedom  fh>m  responsibility.] 


Qiimef  to  be  answered, 

14. — In  1  John  v.  16,  there  are 
two  deaths  mentioned,  ''A  sin 
which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall 
ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for 
them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do 
not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it." 
What  sin  is  meant  by  the  first  1 
and  does  the  second  refer  to  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  I  In  verse 
18  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that 
is  bom  of  God  keepeth  himself, 
and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him 
not"  Does  not  that  rest  on  the 
doctrme-'OBce  in  grace  always  in 
grace  ?  Is  there  not  a  possibility 
of  falling?  What  did  St.  Paul 
mean  when  he  said,  "  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  faE"— W.  H.  S. 

15. — If  this  world,  renovated 
and  reconstituted,  is  to  be  the 
future  abode  of  the  blessed,  in 
what  sense  did  Christ  "  go  to 
prepare  a  place"  for  His  people  ? 
Cameron. 

16. — By  the  probation  of  angels, 
I  mean  the  same  as  the  probation 
of  man  in  its  commonly  received 
meaning.  I  have  no  source  of 
information  on  the  subject ;  it  is 
the  very  thing  I  want.  The  passage 
in  Jude  to  which  yuu  refer,  Bush* 
nail  mys  does  not  refer  to  angels, 


but  to  man.  But  that  is  not  exactly 
my  question.  If  there  was  any 
means  of  ascertaining  if  all  angels 
have  passed  their  trial — of  course 
siippoaiug  them  to  have  been,  like 
man,  placed  on  trial.  I  have  often 
seen  it  stated  as  au  acknowledged 
fact  that  they  have,  but  have  never 
seen  a  proof  given. — W.  G.  Pasooe. 

17. — The  surviving  friends  of 
deceased  persons  very  rarely  appear 
to  suffer  from  any  fears  or  doubts 
respecting  the  favorable  acceptance 
and  reception  into  heaven  of  the 
departed.  In  our  daily  experience, 
it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we 
hear  the  expression  of  any  anxiety 
or  uneasiness  upon  the  point. 
Whence  this  apparent  indifference 
or  composure  1 — Memento  mobl 

18. — As  supematural  power  is 
not  a  converting  or  regenerative 
agency,  and  as  miracles  would  ap- 
pear to  be  only  adapted  to  affect 
minds  of  a  low  or  wrong  intellectual 
status,  may  I  ask  from  what  point 
of  view  the  miracles  of  Christ  are 
of  value  or  importance  to  the  men 
of  the  present  day?  The  hand 
which  causes  our  wonderful  planet, 
with  its  many  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, to  revolve  round  the  sun,  can, 
assuredly,  without  effort,  give  sight 
to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  life  to  the  dead, 
aindfeed  thousands  witha  few  loaves 
and  fishes.— CocLiTUS  KiHi  vires. 


[Wt  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  ah  early  notice  of  the 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pobliaher.  It  is 
ni\}nst  to  praise  worthless  books  ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Book  of  Job.  By  the  late  Hermaitn  Hedwig  Bernard,  PH.D.y 
If  .A.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  additional  Notes,  by  Frank 
Chancer  B.A.,  M.B.  Vol  I.,  (containing  the  whole  of  the  original 
irork).    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

Thb  erudite  and  profound  author  of  this  book  was,  for  seven  and  twenty 
years,  Hebrew  teacher  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  a  fact^  which, 
in  itself,  is  a  guarantee  of  competency  to  deal  with  this,  the  oldest  and 
greatest  poem  of  the  world.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
which  Dr.  Bernard's  exposition  of  this  book  possesses  over  all  others 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  (1)  The  bards  of  this  old  poem,  or  if 
you  will,  the  actors  of  this  old  drama,  are  so  treated  throughout  that 
their  characters  are  found  to  remain  intact  from  the  outset  to  the  end. 
(2)  The  speech  of  Elihu,  which  most  other  expositors  have  treated  an 
empty  bombastic,  the  grandiloquent  utterance  of  a  shallow,  conceited, 
and  presumptuous  youth,  is  here  made  to  appear  the  most  sage-like  and 
eloquent  part  of  the  book.  (3)  The  exposition  is  conducted  by  the  help 
of  the  Hebrew  contained  in  the  Bible  itself,  and  not,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  by  constant  recourse  to  cognate  languages.  (4.)  Scarcely  a  verse 
or  even  a  word  is  employed  in  the  interpretation  disagreeing  with  the 
established  version,  the  reason  and  the  rectitude  of  which  the  author  does 
not  endeavour  to  justify.  Into  the  questions  as  to  what  class  the  book  may 
be  considered  to  belong,  whether  the  speakers  were  fictitious  or  real 
characters ;  if  they  existed,  where  they  lived,  and  who  was  really  the 
author  of  the  work,  Dr.  Bernard  does  not  enter.  His  ruling  purpose 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  throughout  As 
Uie  production  of  one  of  the  first  Hebnusts  of  our  age,  a  sturewd  and 
profound  thinker,  a  ripe  scholar,  greatly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
Uie  thought  and  religion  of  the  ancients,  this  work  will  be  hailed  by 
every  genuine  Biblical  student 


The  Bampton  Lectures.  By  J.  Hannah,  D.C.L.  London:  John  Murray. 

This  work  contains  eight  lectures,  the  subjects  of  which  are : — ^Inspira- 
tion and  Revelation,  their  respective  definitions  and  range :  TV\e  t^\\?j 
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of  the  Revelation  as  established  by  a  contnuit  with  heathen  religions : 
The  reality  in  the  Inspiration  as  illustrated  by  the  Atomies  of  Scripture : 
Its  reality  as  illustrated  by  the  duplex  sensus :  The  Human  Element : 
History  and  Science :  Moral  Difficulties .  Superiority  of  Scripture  to  its 
¥^ters :  and — General  Conclusion.  The  mere  statements  of  the  subjects 
will  indicate  to  our  readers  that  the  volume  touches  the  vitalities  cf  the 
great  book  of  Scripture.  The  reverent  and  learned  author  discusses 
these  momentous  subjects  with  great  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  scientific  and 
devout.  The  work  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  most-famed 
volumes  in  the  Hampton  Series. 


Fruits  prom  Canaan's  Boughs.    By  John  Rudall,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  considers  that  in  no  age  of  the  Church  was 
Divine  truth  more  powerfully  exhibited  than  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  with  the  great  religious  writers  of  those  ages 
he  has  held  followship  for  many  years,  made  extracts  from  their  pon- 
derous folios  and  worm-eaten  volumes.  The  result  is  this  work. 
Belonging  as  the  author  evidently  does  to  what  has  been  called  the 
*'  savoury  school "  of  orthodox  Christians,  his  selections  agree  with  his 
own  spirit  and  views.  He  has  not  perhaps  sought  the  most  racy,  far- 
reaching  and  brilliant  utterances  of  the  old  writers,  but  those  sweet  and 
comforting  things  that  the  Christians  of  his  own  type  will  relish  and  prize. 


The  Rise  and  Puooress  of  Religious  Life  in  England.    By  Samuel 
RowLES  Pattison.     London  :  Jackson,  Walford  &  Hodder. 

This  work  comprises  a  rich  store  of  historic  information  of  a  very 
valuable  kind.  The  author  looks  at  the  history  of  England  through  the 
conviction,  that  its  progress  in  every  thing  that  is  gdod  in  man  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Christianity.  "  The  first  Christianity  of  this  country,"  says 
the  author,  **  was  communicated  by  an  impulse  of  that  wave  which 
beginning  its  flow  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr 
Stephen,  passed  over  Asia  Minor,  by  Macedonia,  into  Greece ;  thence  to 
Italy,  Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul ;  everywhere  fertilizing  as  it  flowed.  It 
came  to  us  colored  with  some  few  corruptions  which  had  been  thrown 
into  its  pure  waters  in  their  westward  course,  but  still  free  from  the  bane- 
ful mixtures  which  Rome  afterwards  added  to  the  noble  current.  The 
(sarliest  historical  relations  of  British  Christianity,  rejecting  the  hypo- 
theses which  would  assign  its  origin  to  Apostolic  preaching— or  to  the 
influence  of  Claudia,  celebrated  by  the  verse  of  Martial,  and  possibly  the 
same  as  is  referred  to  in  the  epistle  to  Timothy — or  to  Brau,  the  father 
of  the  patriotic  British  king  Caraotacus^  appear  to  have  been  with 
ecdaeiastical  Gaul,  of  which  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  the  chief  dties. 
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From  thifi  circumstance  oar  hktoriana  have  deduced  the  pedigree  of 
British  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  from  Antioch  rather  than  from 
Rome,  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  Neander  and  by  Lappen* 
bury  as  well  as  by  our  own  writers."  We  could  write  much  on  this 
work,  for  though  small  in  bulk,  it  is  fraught  with  suggestions.  It  traces 
the  very  life's  blood  of  English  history,  as  it  runs  through  the  veins 
of  ages. 

3fuiORABLE  EvEirrs  rx  the  Life  of  a  Londo^t  Phtsiciak.    In  Three 
Parts.     London  :  Virtue  Brothers. 

"  The  members  of  the  profession,"  says  the  author  of  this  book,  "  of  the 
present  day  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Whether  in  opinion  or  in  practice, 
there  is  nothing  but  doubt  and  disagreement  prevailing  in  their  ranks. 
Allopathy,  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  Chrono-thermaUsm  !  Thirty  years 
ago  you  never  heard  these  words.  Physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries 
thirty  years  ago,  all  squared  their  measures  by  a  common  creed.  In 
theory,  as  in  practice,  one  and  all  held  a  community  of  tenet,  seemingly 
as  unchanging  and  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
According  xo  the  whole  profession  then,  and — if  the  truth  be  told — 
aooording  to  many  of  them  still,  the  root  of  every  disease  is  *  inflamma- 
tion.' **  This  short  extract  suggests  to  the  reader  what  to  expect  in  the 
pages  of  this  work.  The  writer's  strictures  upon  orthodox  physicians 
and  practitioners  are  such  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public 
both  in  their  science  and  in  their  skill.  It  would  be  well  if  the  indolent, 
and  the  morbid,  those  who  are  looking  at  their  tongues  and  feeling  their 
poises  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  aud  who  are,  therefore, 
constantly  calling  in  the  doctors  to  their  house,  would  read  thb  work. 
It  would  scatter  their  delusions,  keep  them  away  from  medicine,  make 
them  healthier  people,  and  save  their  pockets.  The  book  is  full  of  valu- 
able information,  and  thoroughly  interesting. 


Dnrms  Comfassiox.    By  James  Culross,  A.M.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  mercy  of  Ood  to  man,,  by  Christ's 
treatment  of  the  sinners  who  appealed  to  Him.  The  woman  of  Samaria» 
the  man  bom  Uind,  little  children,  the  rich  young  man,  Peter,  and  the 
dying  thief,  are  some  of  the  examples  he  selects.  The  idea  of  the  book 
is  a  happy  one,  and  is  impressively  wrought  out. 


Tbe  Temftatioii  op  Christ.  Newly  Translated,  Explained,  Illustrated, 
and  Applied.  By  Rkv.  A.  B.  Qbosa&t,  First  U.  P.  Church, 
Kinrosa;    London  :.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Kb.  Qbobabt  it  a  quaint  and  curious  author,  one  who  well  ezemplifies 
the  maxim,  "Beadhiginaketh  a  full  man."    Nothing  in  proM  or  5r«cia 
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of  any  school  of  divinity,  seems  to  have  escaped  bim.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  points  which  invite  remark  in  the  mysterious  conflict  between 
the  Prince  of  Light  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  between  our  Living 
Friend  and  our  Living  Foe.  We  have  ah-eady  discussed  the  subject, 
and  our  author  refers  in  his  volume  with  commendation  to  what  we  have 
advanced.  In  addition  to  the  original  matter — ^which  contains  a  new 
translation,  with  Critical  Remarks— the  author  presents  us  with  many 
choice  passages  from  writers  unknown  and  well-known ;  among  whom  are — 
Hacket,  Oumbleden,  Leighton,  Beaumont,  Andrewes,  Udall,  Mauton, 
Taylor,  Trapp,  Manning,  Arnold,  Kingsley,  Wilberforce.  Nowhere  in  so 
small  a  compass  have  we  met  with  so  valuable  and  copious  a  collection  of 
extracts,  all  of  which  bear  on  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  Among 
the  topics  which  will  not  command  universal  acceptance,  is  where  Mr.  Q. 
gravely  recommends  ministers  to  discard  Jay,  Simeon,  and  to  read 
Shakespeare  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  His  estimate  of 
recent  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  amusingly  graphic.  The  one 
by  Webster  and  Wilkinson  is  the  only  one  which  pleases  him,  as  having 
no  pretentiousness,  no  dogmatism,  and  superior  to  any  for  ripe  scholar- 
ship, spiritual  insight,  suggestiveness,  truthfulness;  a  judgment  this^  on 
which  we  have  more  than  once  pronounced.  Dean  Alford  is  described 
as  perpetually  disappointing  and  inexact^  betraying  great  want  of 
deliberation  and  thoroughness  of  scholarship.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is 
said  to  be  full  of  patriotic  lore  and  nonsense,  dexterous  in  evading  diffi- 
culties, raising  enormous  buttresses  of  quotations  to  keep  up  rotten  beams. 
Our  readers  would  do  well  to  procure  this  remarkable  work. 


Cbisis  of  Behto  ;  Six  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Religious  Dednon. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Thomab,  D.D.,  Stockwell.  Also,  the  Progress 
OF  BEma,  by  the  same  author.  A  New  Edition.  London :  Jackson, 
Walford  &  Hodder. 

Beino  so  closely  connected  with  the  author  of  these  volumes,  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  condemn  them,  nor  the  immodesty  to  praise  them.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  each  have  been  sold.  Young  men  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  world  have  acknowledged  the  good  they  have  derived 
from  them ;  and  they  now  appear  in  a  new  form,  and  at  a  reduced  price 
(eighteenpence).  

OooD  Stories.  No.  I.— The  Peacemaker  :  A  Christmas  Story.  No.  IL— 
Four  Lads  and  their  Lives  :  A  Night-School  Story.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.  London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Thbsi  are  the  first  two  numbers  of  a  new  serial  The  stories  are  selected 
with  taste  and  judgment;  the  illustrations  are  striking;  the  "getting 
up  "  unique  and  beautiful  The  name  of  the  Editor  is  a  guanntee  lor 
iteriiiig  thought^  catholio  spirit,  and  literary  excellenoe. 


A    HOMILY 

OX 

The  World's  Cry 

Conceming  tjie  Method  of  being  brought 

into  Fellowship  with  God. 


"Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God?"— Micah  vL  6. 

N  oiir  last  Homily,  our  attention  was  directed  to 
"  Man's  Felt  Distance  from  his  Maker."  We  sought 
for  an  explanation  of  this  feeling  in  three  sources  : — 
human  philosophy,  speculative  theology,  and  Divine 
revelation.  We  found  it  in  the  last,  and  nowhere  else. 
Here  we  learned  that  man's  iniquities  have  produced  the 
distressing  separation  between  him  and  his  Maker.  It  is 
not  that  God  has  withdrawn  from  us,  bub  that  we  are  alienated 
fix)m  Him  by  wicked  works.  The  feeling  of  the  distance  is 
misery — is  hell ;  and  the  vital  question  now  to  consider  is, 
How  can  it  bo  removed  ?  How  can  the  twain,  the  soul  and  its 
Clod,  be  one  again  1  "  Wherewith  shall  we  come  before  the 
Lordl"  This  is  another  of  the  world's  cries.  A  cry— deep,  loud, 
continuous.  Where  can  we  get  a  satisfactory  response  1  There 
are  three,  and  only  three,  answers  :  that  which  has  reference 
to  the  presentation  of  sacrifices,  that  which  has  reference  to 
a  right  moral  conduct,  that  which  has  reference  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Christ.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  each  of  these 
three,  and  see  which,  if  either,  furnishes  the  solution. 

First :  Uiere  is  tluit  which  hcu  reference  to  presentation  of 

nerificeB.     "  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  bmut  offerings, 

calves  r  Ac  This  is  the  way  in  which  heathens  have  sought  to 

bridge  the  gulf  between  themselves  and  their  Maker.  Ye^,  «xi& 

Vol,  xtv.  % 
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the  old  Hebrew  too.  Millions  of  victims  have  been  slain,  and 
oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed.  But  is  this  satisfactory  1  To 
say  that  we  are  to  return  to  God  through  sacrifices,  howevei* 
costly  and  abundant,  is  not  quite  sufficient.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  repugnant  to  oiu*  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
sacrifices  can  be  acceptable  to  the  God  of  love  and  mercy. 
The  dictates  of  our  moral  nature  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  feel  that  the  blood  of  innocent  victims  can  be  acceptable 
to  our  Maker.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Bible.  "  P'or  thou  desfrest  not  sacrifice ; 
else  would  I  give  it :  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offering." 
(Ps.  li.  IG.)  "To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord:'*  (Isa.  i.  11.)  "And 
Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof 
sufficient  for  a  burnt  offering."  (Isa.  xl.  16.)  "  None  of  them 
can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a 
ransom  for  him  :  for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious, 
and  it  ceaseth  for  ever:"  (Ps.  xlix.  7,  8.)  And  in  the  third 
place,  such  sacrifices,  as  a  fact,  have  never  removed  from  man 
this  feeling  of  distance  from  his  Maker.  The  gulf  remains  as  deep 
and  broad  though  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  were  offered. 

Secondly  :  Tkc7'c  is  tluU  which  lias  reference  to  a  right  moral 
conduct.  "  Ho  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  reciuire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  This  is 
just  what  philosophy  would  say.  Think  the  true,  love  the 
good,  and  do  the  right,  and  you  will  be  accepted  of  your 
Maker — ^you  will  come  back  into  a  friendly  state  with  Him. 
This  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes ;  for  to  do  the  right  tiding, 
is  reconciliation  with  Heaven.  Those  who  live  a  holy  life 
walk  with  God,  and  are  happy  in  His  fellowship.  But  the 
question  is,  How  to  come  into  this  morally  right  state  1  And 
the  philosophy  which  presents  this  method,  has  no  answer 
to  this  question. 

Thirdly  :  There  is  that  which  lias  reference  to  the  intervention 
of  Christ.  This  is  the  answer  of  the  Bible.  It  teaches  that  Christ 
iff  man^B  way  back  to  fellowship  with  his  Maker.     "  I  am  the 
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way:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me." 
"Through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father."  (Eph.iL  18.)  He  is  the  "mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  "And  you,  that  were 
sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  yoiu*  mind  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  (Col.  i.  21.)  "Christ 
also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  imjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God."  Such  passages  may  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  This  is  the  answer  of  the 
Bible  to  the  question. 

But,  now,  in  order  to  see  the  satisfactoriness  of  this  answer, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  tlio  (question.  In  what  way  does 
Christ  bring  man  into  fellowship  with  God  ]  For  the  sake 
of  deamess  we  may  answer  :  Negatively ; — First :  Not  by 
repealing  any  of  the  laws  of  moral  obligation  binding  on  man. 
Chnsf  s  intervention  did  not  render  man  in  the  slightest 
degree  less  bound  to  obey  every  precept  in  Heaven's  moral 
code.  That  code  is  as  immutable  as  God  Himself.  Secondly  : 
Not  by  dispensing  with  any  of  the  settled  conditions  of 
spiritual  culture  and  improvement.  Christ  does  not  make 
men  good  in  any  miraculous  way.  Observation,  reflection, 
study,  resolution,  faith,  practice,  these  are  the  means  by 
which  souls  must  ever  advance.  Thirdly  :  Not  by  effecting 
any  change  in  the  Divine  mind.  Christ's  intention  did  not 
alter  God's  feelings  towards  man.  That  He  quenched  the 
wrath  of  God  by  His  sufferings,  is  the  blasphemous  dream  of 
a  barbarous  theology.  The  mission  of  Christ  was  the  effect — 
not  the  cause^-of  God's  love.  Christ  was  its  messenger  and 
minister,  not  its  creator.  Nor  did  He  change  God's  purpose. 
It  was  according  to  His  eternal  purpose  that  Christ  came, 
and  to  work  that  purpose  out  was  Christ's  mission. 

What,  then,  does  He  do?  He  is  the  ReconcUer.  He 
reconciles  not  God  to  man,  but  man  to  God.  "  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  imto  himself."  When  a  recon- 
ciliation takes  place  between  men  at  enmity,  who  were  once 
friends,  there  is  generally  a  mutual  change  to  some  extent ; 
each  ooncedes  a  something,  until  the  minds  meet  in  love,  and 
H      Vol  xm  B  ^ 
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reach  the  old  point  of  friendship.  Not  so  with  the  reconcili- 
ation between  man  and  God.  The  Infinite  has  nothing  to 
concede.  He  can  never  change.  All  the  concession  and  the 
change  must  be  on  man's  part  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  Greek  word  KctTccXXayrj,  which  is  translated  "  recon- 
ciliation "  in  our  version,  never  means  an  alteration  in  the 
two  divided  parties,  but  in  one  only.  This  is  the  word  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  employ  to  represent  the  work  of 
Christ  in  bringing  man  back  into  fellowship  with  God. 

In  Christ,  as  the  reconciler  or  as  the  remover  of  this  felt 
distance  between  man  and  his  Maker,  we  discover  a  twofold 
adaptation  of  the  most  i)erfect  kind. 

I.  In  Him  we  see  a  special  approach  of  God  to  man. 
Though  there  is  no  change  in  the  Divine  nature  or  character, 
yet  in  Christ  there  is  a  change  in  the  Divine  manifestation. 
Instead  of  continuing  to  manifest  Himself  to  the  himian  soul 
in  the  forms  and  operations  of  universal  nature,  He  in  Christ 
comes  to  man  in  man's  own  nature.  "  God  is  manifest  iu 
the  flesh."  In  man  He  reveals  the  image  of  His  invisible  self. 
He  radiates  the  brightness  of  His  own  gloiy.  In  this  manifesta- 
tion, two  great  obstructions  to  man's  union  to  God  are  removed. 

First :  The  obstruction  of  inappreciableness,  God,  abroad 
in  nature,  rolling  the  systems  of  immensity,  beating  in  all 
forces  and  pulsating  in  all  life,  is  so  vast  as  to  be  inappre- 
ciable by  man,  but  in  the  man  Christ  He  comes  within  our 
horizon  and  within  the  compass  of  our  faculties.  He  is  a 
person ;  more,  a  human  person  ;  He  stands  before  us  in  our 
nature.  He  looks  at  us  with  human  eyes.  He  speaks  to  us 
in  human  words.  He  thinks  our  thoughts.  He  feels  our 
emotions,  He  condescends  to  our  necessities.  Thus  He  comes 
near  to  us.  God  is  nearer  to  humanity  in  the  Gospel  than 
He  is  in  nature.     He  is  one  with  it — ^Emmanuel. 

The  other  obstruction  to  the  union  of  man  to  God  is — 

Secondly:  Guilty  dread.  Was  there  an  obstruction  to 
this  union  on  God's  parti  If  so,  who  shall  describe  its 
nature^      Some  would-be   theological  standards  speak   of 
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it  as  a  wrathful  passion  of  the  Divine  mind  which 
required  an  appeasement ;  some,  as  an  immense  debt 
contracted  by  a  sinful  world  which  required  a  dischargement; 
some,  as  a  governmental  difficulty  in  the  Divine  policy  re- 
quiring the  introduction  of  an  elaborate  expedient  to  obviate.* 
I  confess  my  utter  inability  to  reconcile  any  such  theories 
with  my  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Infinite  Father,  with  the 
analogy  of  the  universe,  or  general  tenor  of  the  Inspired 
Word.  At  the  same  time,  that  the  intervention  of  Christ  for 
sinners  had  a  bearing  on  the  Divine  procedure,  I  accept  as  a 
feet — a  fact,  however,  so  transcending  my  imderstanding, 
that  I  feel  I  must  set  it  forth,  not  in  my  own  language,  but 
in  the  words  of  that  God  who  alone  understands  it. 

Our  point  at  present,  however,  is  the  obstruction  to  imion 
on  marCs  part  What  is  it  1  It  may  be  comprehended  in 
two  words.  A  guilty  dread.  Men,  the  world  over,  feel  that 
they  have  sinned,  and  are  liable  to  a  terrible  punish- 
ment. This  sense  of  guilt  hangs  as  a  portentous  cloud 
over  the  soul  of  the  world.  Men,  by  millions,  often 
stagger  with  horror  under  its  black  shadow,  and  anxiously 
seek  some  shelter  from  the  threatened  storm.  This  guilty 
dread  first  drove  man  from  his  Maker.  **  I  heard  thy  voice 
in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid."  The  soul,  from  the  laws  of 
its  nature,  flees  from  the  object  of  its  dread.  Fear  is  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  spirit;  it  drives  it  from  its  Maker.  This 
dread  of  God  is  as  universal  as  sin,  and  as  deep  as  the  heart 
of  humanity.  It  accounts  for  all  the  horrid  views  that  men 
have  of  their  Maker,  and  for  all  their  hostility  to  Him  in 
heart  and  life. 

Now,  lum  does  God  in  Christ  remove  this  ?  He  comes  to 
man  in  just  such  a  form  as  is  adapted  to  expel  fear,  and 
inspire  hope  and  trust.  In  what  form  could  He  come  but 
in  the  form  of  a  man  to  efiect  this  ?  Would  a  revelation 
of  Himself  in  all  His  absolute  glory  do  it?  Language 
which  we  have  elsewhere  used  may  be  employed  here 
in  answer  to  the  question.      No  !  this,  if  it  could  be  borne 

*  See  virioas  opinioiui  of  the  Atonement>  under  "The  Pulpit  and  \\j& 
Handmaidi^"  of  tbepreeent  Number. 
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by  mortals,  would  only  raise  the  terror  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing degree.  Would  a  revelation  of  Himself  through  angelic 
natures  do  it?  Poets  and  painters  represent  angels  as 
charming  creatures.  The  cherub  is  a  lovely  babe  ;  the 
archangel  a  beautiful  woman.  All  have  countenances  which 
beam  with  sentiments  that  enchant  the  heart ;  their  forms 
are  exquisite  symmetry ;  they  travel  on  wings  streaked  with 
celestial  lustre.  But  this  is  all  imagination.  This  is  not 
true  to  man's  moral  conception.  An  angel  is  a  terrible 
object  to  human  nature.  Angels,  when  they  have  appeared 
to  men,  have  always  evoked  the  utmost  terror.  Men  feel 
like  Eliphaz;  their  flesh  creep,  their  bones  tremble,  and 
their  hair  stiinds  erect  with  horror.  The  mariner  may  sing  of 
**'  the  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft ; "  but  were 
that  "  sweet  little  cherub  "  to  show  his  face,  no  tempest  that 
could  beat  on  the  barque  would  awaken  more  panic. 

How  then  1  The  Eternal,  to  disarm  man  of  this  terrible 
fear,  comes  to  him  in  man's  own  natiu-e.  Are  you  afraid  of  a 
babe  1  Go  to  Bethlehem,  and  see  that  infant-type  of  beauty 
imd  innocence,  before  whom  the  Magi  are  bowing  with 
mysterious  reverence.  God  is  in  that  lovely  babe,  and  in  it 
He  says,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  Are  you  afraid  of  a 
beautiful,  frank,  benign,  pure-minded  boy?  Go  into  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  see  Him  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors,  hearing  them  speak,  and  asking  them  questions.  God 
is  in  that  charming  boy,  and  through  Him  He  says,  "  It  is 
I,  be  not  afraid."  Are  you  afraid  of  a  poor,  but  honest,  amiable, 
and  noble-minded  young  man  ?  Go  into  the  carpenter's  shop  at 
Xazarcth,  and  see  Him  earning  His  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  His  brow.  God  is  in  that  right  manly  young  man.  Are 
you  afraid  of  a  Teacher,  who,  free  from  all  assumption  of 
superiority,  scholastic  stiffness,  and  pedantic  utterance, 
mingles  with  the  crowd,  and  utters  truth  the  most  lofty  to 
the  imagination,  the  most  reasonable  to  the  intellect,  the 
most  real  to  the  conscience,  the  most  inspiring  and  ennobling 
to  the  heart?  Transport  yourselves  in  thought  to  the 
mountains  of  Capemaimi,  and  the  shores  of  Galilee,  and 
listen  to  Him  who  speaks  as  '^  never  u^tl  ^s<g»k&."    God  is  in 
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that  Teacher,  and  through  Him  He  says,  "It  is  I,  bo  not 
afraid."  Are  you  afraid  of  a  philanthropist,  the  most 
tender  in  heart,  the  most  earnest  in  affection,  the  most 
race-wide  in  sympathy  ]  Follow  Jesus  of  Nazareth  during 
the  three  years  of  His  public  life,  as  He  goes  "  about  doing 
^ood,"  Count  the  diseased  that  He  heals,  the  hungry  that 
He  feeds,  and  the  disconsolate  that  He  comforts.  See  Him 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  giving  back  from  the  grave  the 
l>eloved  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha.  See  Him  arrest  the 
funeral  procession  of  Nain,  and  restore  to  the  broken-hearted 
widow  her  only  son.  See  Him  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  rain- 
ing tears  on  the  apprehended  doom  of  Jerusalem.  See  Him 
m  Gethsemane,  suffering  for  otitis ;  and  on  the  Cross,  dying  as 
a  sacrifice  for  others ;  and  with  His  dying  breath,  praying  for 
His  murderers.  Gkxi  is  in  that  great  philanthropist.  Thus  God 
iu  Christ  removes  this  dread  that  repels  the  soul  from  His  pre- 
sence, and  inspires  the  hope  that  attracts.  He,  in  Christ,  says 
to  the  world,  "  Look  unto  me,  and  bo  ye  saved,  air  the  ends 
of  the  earth." 

IL  In  Him  we  see  a  special  attraction  of  man  to  God. 
This  is  another  step.  He  not  only  comes  to  man,  but  He 
attracts  man  to  Himself.     He  does  this — 

First :  By  awakening  the  higliest  gratitude.  Grati- 
tude attracts,  draws  the  soul  into  loving  sympathy  with 
its  benefactor.  Kindness  is  a  magnet  that  draws  the  object 
to  its  author.  God  in  Christ  displays  such  infinite  mercy 
as  is  adapted  to  inspire  the  soul  with  the  strongest  gratitude. 
Where  is  there  mercy  like  this  ?  He  loved  us  and  gave  Him- 
self for  us.  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  ricL" 

Secondly :  He  does  this  by  awakening  the  higJtest  love. 
Love  attracts,  love  draws  us  into  the  presence  of  its  object 
and  makes  us  one  with  it,  feel  as  it  feels,  and  move  as  it 
moves.  God  in  Christ  is  moral  beauty  in  its  sublimest  form. 
All  conceivable  virtues  centre  there,  and  radiate  thence,  in 
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infinite  perfection.  Holiness,  as  it  streams  directly  from  the 
Absolute  One,  would  be  too  strong  for  our  vision,  would  dazzle 
and  confound  us,  but  in  Christ  it  comes  mildly  and  fas- 
cinatingly, reflected  through  the  humanities  of  our  nature. 

Thirdly :  He  does  this  by  awakening  the  highest  liope, 
Hope  draws  the  heart  to  its  object.  He  from  whom  we 
expect  good,  will  often  have  much  of  our  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies. What  good  does  the  Eternal  hold  out  to  ua  in 
Christ  %  Victory  over  death ;  eternal  life  ;  a  heaven  of  ever- 
lasting joys  ;  Himself. 

Thus  we  are  drawn  to  Him.  We  feel  that  "  our  fellowship 
is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

The  few  thoughts  which  I  have  thus  roughly  and  hastily 
sketched,  are,  I  venture  to  hope,  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
response  of  the  Bible  to  "  Man's  Cry  Concerning  the  Method 
of  Union  with  God,"  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  all  that  can  bo 
desired.  Through  Christ,  man  may  enjoy  this  cU-one-ment 
with  God. 


Able  expositions  of  the  Arro  of  the  Apostles,  describing  the  numncrs,  cnstoius, 
and  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  vrords,  and 
harmonizing  tlieir  formal  discrepancies,  are,  Imppily,  not  wanting  amongst  ns.  But 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  tliese  pages.  We  gratofaUy  avail  ourselves 
of  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach  ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  archieological,  geograpliical,  ur  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  mixx 
onraim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scriptun*, 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Section  Ninth. — Acts  iii.  1 — 11. 

"Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into  the  temple  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour.  And  a  certain  man  lame  from  hiH 
mother's  womb  was  carried,  whom  they  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered  into 
the  temple ;  who  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into  the  temple 
asked  an  alms.    And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  said. 
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Look  on  us.  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expectmg  to  receive  some- 
thing of  them.  Then  Peter  said,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  suck 
as  I  have  give  I  thee :  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  u]* 
and  walk.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  lifted  him  up :  and 
immediately  his  feet  and  ancle  bones  received  strength.  And  he  leaping 
up  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into  the  temple,  walking, 
and  leaping,  and  praising  God.  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walking 
and  praising  God :  and  they  knew  that  it  was  he  which  sat  for  alms  at 
the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple  :  and  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
amaaement  at  that  which  had  happened  unto  him.  And  as  the  lame 
man  which  was  healed  held  Peter  and  John,  all  the  people  ran  together 
unto  them  in  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondering."— 
ActsiiLl— 11. 

Subject:— IVkj  Miracle  at  ''Tlie  Beautiful  Gate;'  a  Fact, 
a  Text,  and  an  Epoch 

THE  miracle  here  recorded  may  be  said  to  extend  in  its 
particukrs  and  influences  to  the  22nd  verse  of  the  next 
chapter.  The  whole  of  the  passage  brings  the  miracle  under 
our  notice  in  three  aspects  : — ^As  a/oc^,  a  teoct,  and  an  epocJL 
The  first  eleven  verses  of  this  chapter  presents  it  to  us  iu 
the  first  aspect,  and  to  this  aspect  we  now  give  our  attention. 

I.  "We  look  at  this  miracle  as  a  fact.  The  exquisite 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  stated,  and  the  minute  details 
specified,  show — as  plainly  as  anything  can  show — that  it  hs^ 
nothing  of  the  parabolic  or  mythical  about  it.  It  is  a  fact 
If  there  be  history  in  any  literature,  these  verses  are  a  piece 
of  history.     Several  things  here  require  attention. 

First :  Hie  authors  of  the  miracle,  "  Now  Peter  and 
John,"  <fea  Who  were  the  instrumental  authors  of  the  miracle? 
for  Omnipotence  was  confessedly  the  efficient  Agent  Thej 
were  two  of  the  apostles,  who  in  mental  character  were  the 
most  dissimilar.  John  seems  to  have  been  calm,  retiring, 
intuitional,  living  not  so  much  in  the  scientific  forms  or 
historical  details  of  truth,  as  in  the  transcendental  region  of 
its  spiritual  elements.  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rest- 
leas,  forward,  and  somewhat  dogmatic  Albeit,  no  two  of 
the  apostles  seem  more  intimately  alhed.  They  were  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  together,  they  prepared  the  last 
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l)a8Sover,  aiid were  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemanc  together;  they 
were  together,  also,  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the 
resuiTection,  and  here  we  find  them  together  "  going  np  into 
the  temple,"  tkc.  Though  John  knew  Peter  s  defects  and 
crimes,  yet  he  seemed  so  to  love  him  as  to  elect  him  as  his 
companion.  And  Peter  loved  him  in  return.  Chrysostom 
thought  that  Peter's  question  (John  xxi.  21),  "Lord,  what 
shall  this  man  do  1 "  was  prompted,  not  by  idle  curiosity  as 
is  generally  supposed,  but  by  strong  affection — ^an  affection 
making  him  anxious  concerning  the  future  of  his  friend  As 
a  rule,  natiu-al  diversities  of  mental '  temperament  are  the 
conditions  of  the  closest  friendship — the  one  would  seem  to 
be  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  one  supplements  the 
other's  deficiency,  and  thus  dovetails  into  the  other.  Natural 
diversities,  where  there  is  moml  purity,  are  social  harmony. 

Secondly :  Tlie  season  of  tlve  miracle,  "  At  the  hour  of 
prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour."  The  hour  of  prayer.  Light  foot 
imforms  us,  is  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  code.  The  examples 
of  David,  Daniel,  Peter,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Talmuds, 
teach  us  that  the  Jews  had  three  hoiu^  for  prayer  daily  : 
the  third  hour,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sixth,  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  the  ninth,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These 
disciples  of  Christ  did  not  give  up  the  temple  at  once,  they 
woiTshipped  in  the  temple  as  they  were  wont.     Observe — 

Thirdly  :  Tlu  svlject  of  tlie  miracle,  "  And  a  certain  man 
lame  from  his  mother's  womb  was  carried,  whom  they  laid 
tlaily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple."  In  the  next  chapter,  in  the 
22nd  verse,  we  are  told  that  he  was  above  forty  years  old ; 
upwards  of  forty  years  therefore  he  had  lived  a  cripple.  His 
lameness  was  not  the  result  of  accident  or  disease,  or  some  in- 
firmity that  had  come  upon  him  after  a  period  of  physical 
IHjrfection,  but  was  a  constitutional  defect ;  he  was  born  a 
cripple. 

Thoughtful  men  have  often  asked  the  question.  Why, 
imder  the  government  of  a  benevolent  God,  should  such  cases 
as  this  occur  ?  Why  should  The  Great  One  send  men  into 
the  world,  sometimes  without  the  use  of  their  limbsy  cripples? 
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sometimes  without  the  use  of  their  eyes,  blind  ?  sometimes 
without  the  use  of  their  reason,  idiots  ? 

Three  facts  may  go  a  great  way  towards  the  obviation  of 
the  difficulty.  (1)  TJiat  persons  wJu>  come  into  tlte  world 
in  this  statey  being  unconscious  of  physical  perfectionj  feel  not 
their  condition  as  others.  Men  who  have  never  seen,  know 
nothing  of  the  blessedness  of  vision ;  men  who  have  never 
had  the  use  of  their  limbs,  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of 
healthful  exercise  of  the  limbs ;  men  without  reason,  know 
nothing  of  the  high  delights  of  intellectual  action.  Hence 
persons  of  constitutional  defect  in  form,  organ,  or  limb,  often 
display  a  peace  of  mind,  and  often  a  joy,  at  which  others 
wonder.  The  subjects,  therefore,  of  constijtutional  defects, 
feel  not  their  loss  as  we  are  too  prone  to  imagine. 

Another  fact  which  may  contribute  to  the  removal 
of  the  difficulty  is — (2)  Such  cases  of  organic  imperfection 
serve  by  contrast  to  reveal  tlie  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  In 
the  material  world,  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  have  been 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  that  lie  in  black  desolation  for  the 
want  of  sun,  that  thunder  in  hideous  chaos,  serve  to  set  off 
in  more  striking  and  soul-inspiring  aspects  the  beauty  and 
the  order  that  reign  everywhere  but  with  such  few  exceptions. 
It  is  so  with  the  human  world  in  those  cases  of  constitutional 
defects.  A  hunchback  here,  a  blind  man  there,  a  cripple  in 
another  place,  and  an  idiot  there  in  the  crowded  walks  of 
life,  only  serve  to  set  off  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  that  are  perfect.  These  are  a  few  dark 
strokes  which  the  Great  Artist  employs  to  set  off  the  picture 
of  the  world  in  more  striking  aspects  of  beauty — a  few  of  the 
rougher  notes  which  the  Great  Musician  uses  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  universal  order. 

Another  fact  which  contributes  to  the  disposal  of  this 
difficulty  is — (3)  They  serve  to  inspire  the  physically  perfect 
with  gratitude  to  Heaven.  In  the  poor  idiot,  who  stares 
vacantly  at  you,  God  says, ''  Be  thankful  to  me  for  the  light 
of  reason."  In  the  poor  blind  man,  groping  his  way  in 
-darkness,  God  says,  '^  Be  thankful  to  me  for  that  eye  that 
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gives  you  a  bright  world."  In  the  poor  cripple,  that  lies 
helpless  by  the  wayside,  God  says  to  the  passing  crowd, 
"Be  thankful  to  me  for  those  agile  limbs  that  carry  you 
about."  The  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  crippled,  the  deformed, 
are  sacrifices  for  the  public  good.  They  are  God's  homilies 
to  the  millions,  demanding  gratitude  to  Him  for  perfection 
in  faculty  and  limb.  Who  can  tell  the  spiritual  gQod  that 
this  poor  cripple  accomplished,  as  he  lay  daily  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  observed  by  the  hundreds  that  passed  to  and  £h> 
for  worship  ]     Observe — 

Fourthly  :  The  scent  of  this  miracle.  "  At  the  gate  of  the 
temple  which  is  called  Beautiful."  Some  suppose  this  was 
the  gate  called  Nicanor,  which  led  to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
to  the  court  of  the  women.  Others  suppose  that  it  was  the 
gate  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  temple,  commonly  called 
Susan  or  Sushan  ;  the  latter  is  the  common  and  the  more 
probable  supposition.  Josephus  says,  "  Of  the  gates,  nine  of 
them  were  everywhere  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver ;  likewise 
the  posts  and  the  lintels.  But  one,  without  the  temple,  made 
of  Corinthian  brass,  did  much  exceed  in  glory  those  that  were 
overlaid  witli  gold  and  silver."  At  this  gate  began  the  inner 
temple,  as  distinguished  by  Josephus  from  the  outer  temple  ; 
this  being  the  most  frequented  gate  of  the  temple,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Solomon's  porch,  the  cripple  was  placed  there  as 
the  best  position  for  appealing  for  charity  to  the  passing  crowd. 

His  position  there  implies  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
those  who  carried  him  to  that  spot — (1)  That  his  condition 
was  such  as  had  a  claim  u])on  tJie  charity  of  others.  So  it 
verily  was.  Such  cases  as  his  demand  our  compassion  and 
our  aid.  They  are  means  which  God  has  appointed  for  the 
practical  development  of  our  benevolence.  (2)  That  the 
exercises  of  piety  are  favorable  to  the  display  of  benevolence. 
Why  was  he  carried  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  ?  Not  merely 
because  of  the  multitudes  that  passed  to  and  fro;  other 
positions,  such  as  the  public  streets  and  commercial  thorough- 
fares,  might  have  been  selected,  were  this  the  only  reason.  He 
felt,  undoubtedly,  that  the  men  who  approached  God  in 
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vorship,  were,  above  all,  men  disposed  to  help  his  suffering 
children.  Piety  is  the  fountain  of  philanthropy.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  true  love  for  man  that  does  not  spring  from  love 
to  God.  If  a  man  loves  the  Infinite  Father,  he  is  sure  to 
show  sympathy  with  His  suffering  children.     Observe — 

Fifthly  :  Tlie  metluxl  of  ihs  miracle.  Observe  the  order. 
(1)  Peter  arrested  his  attention.  "  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes 
upon  him  with  John,  said,  Look  on  us."  It  would  seem 
that  Peter  and  John  both  fastened  their  eyes  on  this  man — 
threw  their  glance  right  into  his.  The  eye,  when  it  is  the 
<)rgan  of  a  great  living  thought,  is  a  mighty  organ.  A  divine 
electricity  often  streams  through  it.  They  fieistened  their 
eyes  on  him,  that  he  might  fasten  his  eyes  on  them,  so  that  a 
kind  of  spiritual  contact  might  take  place  ;  that  they  might 
connect  him  with  tlie  divine  that  was  in  them.  (2)  Peter 
asmred  htm  of  his  own  temporal  poverty.  The  poor  man  having 
had  his  attention  arrested,  expected  tliat  he  should  receive 
from  them  what  he  desired — alms  ;  but  in  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  declaration  of  Peter, "  Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Money,  I  have  none ;  I  am 
poor  in  this  world ;  but  such  as  I  have — the  power  that  God  has 
given  me  to  help  others — I  will  employ  on  your  bchal£  It 
is  recorded  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  highly  est.eemed 
by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  going  one  day  into  the  Pope's 
chamber  where  they  were  reckoning  large  sums  of  money, 
the  Pope  said  to  him,  "You  see  that  the  Chiu*ch  is  no  longer 
in  an  age  in  which  she  can  say,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none.' "  "  True,  holy  father,"  said  Aquinas ;  "  neither  can 
she  say,  *  Rise  up  and  walk.* "  A  Church  may  be  secularly 
rich,  and  moraUy  poor.  A  man  like  Peter  may  be  without 
money,  and  yet  have  God  with  him  and  in  him  to  work  His 
wilL  (3)  Peter  chcUlenr^ed  his  faith,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk."  They  wrought  their 
miracle  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  apostolic 
miracles  were  all  performed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  according 
to  His  own  command  and  promise.  (Mark  xvL  17,  18 ; 
John  ziv.  12 ;  Acts  ix.  34,  iz.  40,  z«  28,  xiv.  9,  zvL  18.) 
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"  In  the  name,"  that  is,  by  the  delegated  power,  "  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  an  allusion  to  the  contempt 
with  which  that  name  was  popularly  regarded.  "Rise  up  and 
walk."  The  man  might  have  said,  "  You  have  mocked  me  ; 
I  cannot  move  a  limb,  I  have  never  walked  a  step."  Peter's 
command  implied  that  a  faith  and  volition  were  required  on  the 
part  of  the  cripple.  (4)  Peter  took  him  hy  the  right  liand  and 
lifted  him  up,  "  In  this,  as  in  many  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,"  says  a  modern  expositor,  "  the  healing  word  was 
attended  by  an  outward  touch  or  gesture  serving  to  connect 
the  miraculous  effect  with  the  i)erson  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
duced. (Matt  viii.  15,  ix.  25,  xiv.  31,  xx.  34.)  Such  was 
the  order  or  method,  with  which  the  miracle  was  wrought. 
The  simple  and  minute  account  of  the  successive  steps,  gives 
to  the  whole  narrative  a  living  reality.     Observe — 

Sixthly  :  T]ve  induhitahleness  of  tlie  miracle.  Inunediately 
his  feet  and  ancle  bones  received  strength.  "And  ho,  leaping 
up,  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into  the 
temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God."  (1)  Look 
at  Hie  effect  upon  the  man  himself  The  poor  cripple  who  had 
never  used  his  limbs  for  forty  years,  "stood,  and  walked, 
and  entered  with  them  into  the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping, 
and  praising  God."  Tliough  the  cure  was  well-nigh  instanta- 
neous, yet  there  is  a  great  gradation  observed.  First,  strength 
came  into  "his  feet  and  ancle  bones  ; "  then  he  leaped  up  ; 
then  stood ;  then  walked ;  then  entered  the  temple.  Tho 
man's  frame  bounded  with  new  energy  ;  his  soul  was  flooded 
with  divine  joy  and  praise ;  and  his  limbs  were  agile  and 
blithe,  expressing  these  emotions.  Who  can  describe,  nay — 
who  can  imagine — the  man's  emotions,  &c.  ]  (2)  Look  at  tJte 
effect  upon  Hie  people,  "  All  the  people  saw  him  walking  and 
praising  God."  The  miracle  was  public.  It  was  not  wrought 
in  a  comer ;  it  was  almost  in  the  height  of  day,  and  before 
the  eye  of  the  multitude.  The  subject  of  the  miracle  was 
well-faiown.  "  They  knew  that  it  was  he  which  sat  for  alms 
at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple."  Many  had  seen  him 
lie  there,  year  after  year,  a  helpless  cripple  at  the  gate.    The 
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people,  therefore,  were  "filled  with  wonder  and  amazement." 
They  were  struck  with  astonishment.  "  All  the  people  ran 
together  unto  them  in  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's, 
greatly  wondering."  The  whole  neighbourhood  felt  the 
shock ;  Jerusalem  was  awe-struck. 

The  use  that  Peter  makes  of  this  miracle  as  a  Text,  will 
appear  in  the  next  paragrapli. 

(To  he  continued.) 


(^txnxB  of  ^Ij0it0ljl. 


Subject  : — A  Call  to  the  Utmost  Uxpajisiveness  in  Religious 
Sympathy, 

"  For  all  things  are  your's ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  r -r 
the  worlcj,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  ar« 
your's;  and  ye  arc  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's." — 1  Cor.  iiu  21 — 23. 

3,ttttl]2sis  of  Soinilji  iht  ^ix  Dnnbreb  anb  cjorijj-mnlb. 

THE  Church  has  not  always  treated  its  ministers  righth'. 
Even  in  apostolic  times,  there  were  those  professing  t(» 
be  disciples  of  Christ  who  would  extol  one  minister  to  the 
depreciation  of  others.  In  the  Chiu-ch  at  Corinth,  there 
were  those  who  were  of  Paul,  and  those  who  were  of  Apollos. 
The  attendants  on  a  Christian  ministry  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes. 

First :  Those  who  esteem  tlhc  doctrine  becatcse  of  tlie  tea^iher. 
There  are  not  a  few  in  all  congregations  who  accept  doctrines 
simply  because  of  the  strong  sympathies  they  liave  with  the 
preacher.  They  become  so  strangely  fascinated  with  the 
preacher,  that  they  will  accept  the  most  crude,  as  profound ; 
the  most  blasphemous,  as  sacred.  Paid  seems  to  have  had 
those  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  this  chapter.  He  alludes  to 
men  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  who  had  been  taken  more  with 
the  teaehem  than  with  their  doctrines.   There  were  some  there 
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who  admired  the  philosophic  reasoning  of  one  preacher ;  and 
f)ther8,  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  another.  This  is  a  mistake, 
:is  bad  as  it  is  prevalent.  The  man  who  accepts  a  doctrine 
liecause  of  the  teacher,  sins  against  truth,  and  degrades  his 
own  nature.  The  other  class  of  attendants  on  a  Christian 
ministry,  are — 

Secondly  :  Tliose  who  esteem  ilu  teaclver  because  of  his 
doctrines.  A  man  who  preaches  to  them,  they  feel  is 
estimable  only  as  he  embodies  and  propounds  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  However  commanding  his  eloquence, 
beautiful  his  imagery,  cogent  his  reasoning,  or  graceful  his 
actions,  if  ho  is  not  the  organ  of  the  Divine  in  doctrine,  ho  is 
to  them  as  "  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal"  The 
impropriety  of  glorying  in  teachers,  rather  than  in  their  doc- 
trines, is  strikingly  illustrated  by  three  things  in  the  text. 

I.  The  universe  i.s  for  the  Church.  "  All  things  are 
yours."  "All  things" — not  some  things.  And  Paul  pro- 
ceeds to  catalogue  some  of  the  "  all  things." 

First :  TJie  ministry  is  for  tlie  Church  "  Whether  Paul, 
or  ApoUos."  There  is  no  agency  on  earth  more  valuable  than 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  every  way  it  serves  man — intel- 
lectually, socially,  materially.  But  its  grand  aim  is  to  restore 
the  human  spirit  to  the  knowledge,^  the  image,  and  fellowship 
of  its  God.  Now  this  ministry,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  the 
property  of  the  Church.  Why,  then,  should  it  glory  in  any 
one  form]  Let  those  who  like  Paul,  take  Paul,  and  be 
thankful,  and  not  find  fault  with  those  who  regard  Apollos 
as  the  most  effective  preacher.  Pitting  one  minister  against 
another  is  imworthy  the  Christian  character. 

Secondly :  Tfie  toorld  is  for  the  Church,  By  the  world  we 
mean  the  earth  with  all  its  beauties  and  blessings.  In  the 
sense  of  legal  possession,  the  world  of  course  is  not  the 
property  of  Christians,  nor  is  it  the  property  of  others.  For 
he  who  claims  the  largest  numbers  of  acres,  has  but  a 
handbreadth  compared  with  its  numerous  islands  and  vast 
continents.     Yet  in  the  highest  sense  it  is  the  property  of 
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the  Christian.  He  feels  an  intense  sympathy,  a  oneness,  with 
God  who  created  it;  he  rejoices  in  it  as  the  workmanship 
of  a  Father^s  hands,  as  the  expression  of  a  Father's  heart,  the 
revelation  of  a  Father's  wisdom  and  power.  Spiritually  he 
appropriates  the  world  to  himself,  he  gathers  up  its  truths, 
he  cherishes  its  impressions,  he  drinks  in  its  Divine  Spirit 

Thirdly:  Life  is  tlui  property  of  the  Church.  "Or  life."  There 
are  certain  conditions  in  which  we  find  men  on  this  earth,  in 
which  they  cannot  be  said  to  live.  There  are  some  for  example 
chained  in  their  cell  under  the  sentence  of  death ;  they  have  for- 
feited their  life — their  life  is  not  theirs — it  belongs  to  the  aveng- 
ing justice  of  their  country.  There  are  others  whose  limbs  and 
faculties  are  so  paralyzed  they  can  neither  speak  nor  move. 
Life  is  not  theirs.  Morally,  sinful  man  is  this  criminal ;  ho 
is  under  the  sentence  of  death — ^he  is  a  paralytic — ^he  is  dead 
in  trespasses  and  in  sin ;  his  life  is  not  his.  But  life  is  the 
Christian's.  His  sentence  of  death  is  removed ;  his  sins  are 
pardoned,  and  he  has  a  right  to  life  again.  His  moral 
infirmities  are  healed,  and  all  his  faculties  and  powers  arc 
aHve  unto  God.  He  has  everlasting  life ;  he  is  enjoying  the 
right  of  life,  he  is  prosecuting  the  mission  of  life,  he  is 
answering  the  grand  purpose  of  life. 

.Fourthly:  Death  is  the  property  of  the  Church,  "Or  death." 
What  is  death?  Who  shall  define  it  1  Who  shall  penetrate  its 
meaning?  The  word  has  unfathomable  depths  of  the  wonderful 
and  the  terrible.  But  it  is  for  the  Christian  :  it  is  his.  It 
delivers  him  from  the  imperfections  of  the  present  state ;  it 
frees  him  from  all  that  is  incompatible  with  his  peace,  his 
safety^  and  his  advancement;  it  introduces  him  into  tho 
scenes,  the  services,  the  society  of  a  blessed  immortality.  It 
is  his.  It  is  the  last  step  in  the  pilgrimage,  the  last  storm 
in  the  voyage,  the  last  blow  in  the  conflict 

Fifthly  :  General  events  are  the  property  of  the  Church. 
*' Things  present,  or  things  to  come."  An  expression  this, 
including  all  the  circumstances  of  existence.  "  Things  pre- 
sent," whatever  their  character — ^painful  or  pleasant — arp 
ours.  "  Things  to  come."  What  things  are  those  !  What 
You  Jir,  "5 
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thiugs  come  to  us  in  a  day.  But  we  are  to  live  for  ages 
without  end.  What  things,  therefore,  are  to  come.  Yet 
tdl  these  things  are  for  us  if  we  are  genuine  disciples  of  Christ. 

Now,  if  all  these  things  are  for  the  Church,  why  should 
any  of  its  members  give  themselves  up  to  any  one  particular 
ministry  to  the  disparagement  of  others?  Why  should 
they  tie  their  faith  to  the  teachings,  or  centre  their  sym- 
pathies in  the  person  of  any  one  man  1  If  they  are  Christ's, 
all  ministries  are  theirs :  that  not  only  of  Paul,  Cephas,  and 
ApoUos,  but  of  universal  events  and  agents. 

Another  thing  which  illustrates  the  impropriety  of  Christians 
glorying  in  particular  teachers,  rather  than  in  their  doctrines, 


11.  The  Church  is  for  the  Redeemer.  "Ye  arc 
Christ's."  There  are  two  very  different  senses  in  which 
Christian  men  are  Christ's.     They  are  His — 

First :  By  His  relaiionsldp  to  tliem.  He  is  the  Creator  of 
alL  "  By  him  were  all  things  created,  visible  and  invisible," 
dx^  He  is  the  Mediator  of  alL  He  tasted  death  for  all 
men.  To  every  man  it  is  said,  "  Ye  are  not  your  own ;  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a   price,"  &c,     Chi*istian  men  are  His — 

Secondly :  By  ilieir  pledge  to  Him,  They  have  pledgeil 
themselves  to  Him  as  their  moral  Leader.  They  have  vowed 
unqualified  obedience  to  His  teaching.  They  have  determined 
to  know  nothing  amongst  men.  One  is  their  master,  even 
Christ  If  they  have  thus  consecrated  themselves  to  Him  as 
their  Great  Teacher,  how  absurd  to  glory  in  subordinate  and 
fallible  teachers.  Why  live  under  the  rays  of  the  rush-light, 
when  you  can  bask  under  the  beams  of  the  sun  ?  Follow  a 
Plato  in  philosophy,  a  Solon  in  law,  a  Demosthenes  in  elo- 
quence, a  Bacon  in  sciences ;  but  no  one  but  Christ  in 
religioii.  Value  your  Calvins,  your  Luthers,  your  Wesleys 
for  what  they  are  worth ;  but  disclaim  them  as  leaders. 
Fight  not  under  their  flag,  wear  not  their  name.  Your 
Captain  is  Jesus,  your  banner  the  Cross,  your  name  Christian. 

Another   thing    which    illustrates    the    impropriety    of 
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Christiaiis  glorying  in  particular  teachers,  ratlier  than  in 
their  doctrines  i 


III.  The  Redeemer  is  for  God.  "  And  Christ  is  God's." 
Jesus,  as  a  Mediator,  is  the  Messenger  and  Servant  of  the 
Eternal 

First :  Christ  is  GocTs  Bevealer.  He  is  the  Word  of  God, 
(Logos).  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  (1)  He 
reveals  Him  in  creation.  God's  creative  plan  was  wrought  out 
by  the  hand  of  Christ;  He,  as  the  builder  of  the  universe,  re- 
vealed the  mind  of  the  infinite  Architect  (2)  He  reveals  Him 
in  His  personal  ministry.  He  was  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God. 
He  was  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory.  His  whole  life 
here  was  a  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  and  amongst  His  last 
words  on  earth  He  said,  "I  have  declared  unto  them  thy 
name,"  <&c. 

Secondly  :  Christ  is  GodHs  Servant,  He  came  here  to  work 
out  God's  gi'cat  plan  of  saving  mercy.  "  What  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,"  kc, 

Christ  is  God's  Revealer  and  Servant  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  being  in  the  universe  is,  and  therefore  to  Him  men 
should  give  their  undivided  attention. 

Learn  from  this  subject — First :  Tlie  infinite  worth  of 
Christianity.  It  gives  "  all  things "  to  its  true  disciples. 
Xone  of  the  '^all  things"  specified  here,  are  possessed  by 
those  who  are  not  His  genuine  disciples.  The  ministry  is 
not  theirs.  If  they  attend  preaching,  they  are  mere  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  preacher ;  they  are  carried  away 
by  the  emotions  of  the  hour.  They  do  not  possess  the 
ministry,  the  ministiy  possesses  them.  The  world  is  not 
theirs,  however  large  a  portion  of  it  they  claim  legally.  No 
portion  of  it  is  theirs,  they  are  its.  The  world  uses  them  as  its 
tools.  Life  is  not  theirs :  it  is  forfeited  to  justice ;  it  is  paralyzed 
by  disease.  They  have  no  true  enjoyment  in  it.  DeaUh  is 
not  theirs,  they  are  its.  Through  fear  of  it,  they  are  all 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  Things  2>re<ent  a'nd  tlwag% 
Vol,  xitr,  t  *1 
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to  come  are  not  theirs;  they  are  the  mere  creatures  of 
circumstances.  It  is  Christianity  alone  that  makes  all  these 
things  man's.  It  attunes  the  soul  to  the  influences  of  God, 
as  the  ^olian  harp  is  attuned  to  the  winds ;  and  eyqr\' 
passing  breeze  in  its  history  strikes  out  in  music  the  anthem, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul."  Learn — Secondly  : 
Tlie  contemptiblenesa  of  religious  sectarianism.  How  wretchedl y 
mean  and  base  does  sectarianism  appear  in  the  light  of  this 
subject.  The  men  who  glory  in  their  own  theological  peculiaii - 
ties,  ecclesiastical  sect,  and  religious  teachers,  have  never  felt 
the  grandeiu:  contained  in  the  text,  that  the  universe  is  for  the 
Church,  the  Church  is  for  Chiist,  and  that  Christ  is  for  God. 
Brothers,  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ.  He  is  our  Leader 
in  things  Divine.  Let  us  test  the  doctrine  of  other  teachers 
by  His  utterances.  Let  us  learn  of  Him.  Take  the  truth  as 
it  comes  warm  and  fresh  from  His  lips.  His  truth  is  for  alL 
As  the  sun  sheds  his  rays  on  all  without  distinction,  as  the 
flowers  imfold  beauty  to  every  eye,  as  the  winds  breathe 
music  to  every  ear,  as  the  circling  seasons  pour  in  periodic 
order  Heaven's  blessings  on  all,  so  Christ's  words  are  for  all 
who  have  ears  to  hear. 


Subject  : — The  Natural  Ulustratwe  of  the  SpirituaL 

'^The  wind  bloweth  wheze  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  &<» 
is  every  one  that  is  bom  pf  the  Spirit" — John  iii.  8. 

^nalnsis  of  liomtlj^  tbe  %ix  Ipnnbreb  anb  ,#ifixetb. 

I.  That  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  action  of  the  wind, 
is  BEYOND  ALL  HUMAN  CONTROL.  "  The  wiud  bloweth  where  it 
listeth."  The  wind  is  produced  by,  and  moves  in  accordance 
with,  certain  laws  which  the  Creator  has  ordained,  and  which 
Hb  continual  Providence  keeps  in  exercise ;  it  is,  therefore, 
constantly  under  His  immediate  guidance,  obedient  to  His 
oommand,  and  subject  to  His  controL  ''He  causeth  His  wind  to 
blow."  (Psalm oxlvii.  18.)  ''Stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word." 
{FsBhxk  czlviii,  8.)    The  influenoe  or  action  of  the  Spirit  is 
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likewise  under  Divine  guidance  and  restraint,  and  is  subjeot 
to  the  volitions  of  the  Divine  will ;  "  All  these  worketh  that 
one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  wilL"  (1  Cor.  xiL  11.)  But  the  action  of  the  Spirit, 
:ind  the  action  of  the  wind,  while  they  are  alike  under  Divine 
i^vemment,  they  are  alike  beyond  human  control  When 
they,  obedient  to  God's  will,  are  inactive,  himian  power  can- 
not evoke  their  exercise  ;  or  when  that  will  causes  their 
operation,  human  might  cannot  influence  them  in  their 
course.  We  often  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  wind,  whether 
in  the  summer's  zephyr  or  the  winter's  storm  ;  in  either  case 
it  is  reckless  alike  of  our  approval  or  dismay,  our  interest  or 
our  will.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  moment  the  storm 
rises  or  ceases.  It  gushes  as  from  mountain  caves,  sounds 
among  the  hills,  rushes  down  the  valleys,  sweeps  across  the 
plain  and  over  the  raging  sea.  The  angel  of  the  storm  looses 
the  steeds  of  the  tempest,  and  away  they  bound  as  though 
intoxicated  with  liberty,  careering  in  the  wildness  of 
unbridled  freedom.  We  have  no  power  over  the  tempest 
either  to  raise  or  quell  it  It  may  uproot  the  forest  trees, 
shatter  the  cotter's  home,  and  threaten  destruction  to  the 
drifting  barque ;  and  who  of  us  can  stay  it  in  its  course,  or 
curb  its  reckless  wrath  ?  It  laughs  to  scorn  the  impotency 
of  the  human  voice,  and  the  weakness  of  human  might.  On, 
on  it  speeds,  even  though  a  prince  command,  or  nations  rise 
to  oppose.  Even  so  the  action  of  the  Spirit  is  free,  and  be- 
yond the  range  of  htunan  control ;  for  the  will  and  power  to 
which  it  is  subject  is  superhuman  and  Divine.  Spiritual 
influences  for  good,  move  where,  when,  and  how  God  pleases. 
They  may  gently  operate  on  the  heart  of  childhood,  to  draw 
the  early  afifection  to  the  Source  of  holy  love  ;  or  they  may 
oome  in  the  awakening  and  startling  influences  felt  in  riper 
years.  They  may  be  heard  in  the  whisperings  of  the  still, 
small  voice;  or  in  ihe  thunder-tones  which  arouse  the 
sjnritually  dead.  They  may  come  in  the  gentle  breathing, 
as  on  Lydia's  heart ;  or,  as  at  Pentecost,  in  the  sound  as  of 
a  rushing,  mighty  wind.      But  however  they  come,  we  know 
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their  Bource  is  God,  and  that  He  sent  them,  and  directed 
them  whither  they  should  go.  We  cannot  coerce  the  Divine 
will ;  and  except  God  willed  it,  no  effort  on  our  part,  nor  the 
united  effort  of  all  the  world,  could  cause  a  breath  to  breathe, 
or  a  solitary  influence  to  be  felt;  but  God — who  is  "no 
respecter  of  persons,"  and  is  infinite  in  His  knowledge, 
supreme  in  His  wisdom,  and  boundless  in  His  love— can- 
not err,  He  does  "  all  things  well.*'  In  the  world  of  matter 
there  is  nothing  which  of  itself  is  capable  of  causing  or 
resisting  motion ;  but  in  the  world  of  mind,  we  discern  a 
power  which  is  capable  of  causing  or  resisting  within  a  certain 
sphere,  and  that  is  the  faculty  of  the  will,  which  will  is  never 
violated  by  any  Divine  decree.  Bather,  in  the  Divine 
government,  God  treats  men  as  moral  beings,  within  whose 
reach  He  has  placed  two  powers,  viz.,  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  the  power  of  resistance. 

The  power  of  prayer.  It  is  our  blessed  privilege,  because  of 
the  mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ,  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace 
as  suppliants,  and  there  to  express  our  wants,  confident  that 
whatsoever  we  ask  agreeably  to  His  will,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  believing,  we  shall  receiva  As  the  seaman  may  pray 
for  favorable  winds,  so  we  may  pray  for  spiritual  influences, 
encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  '*  He  is  willing  to  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him."  Seeing  that  God 
sitteth  in  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
command,  but  humbly  and  reverently,  as  helpless  and 
dependent  beings,  to  fall  at  His  feet,  to  breathe  out  our 
desires,  to  plead  the  promises,  and  to  him  who  asks  aright^ 
God  will  speak  the  word  and  send  forth  the  power.  Thus, 
while  human  power  is  in  itself  perfect  weakness,  it  becomes 
mighty,  in  that  it  has  access  to  Him  who  presideth  and 
«  ruleth  over  all." 

The  potoer  of  resistance.  It  is  possible  for  the  human  will 
to  be  in  antagonism  to  the  Divine,  even  as  it  was  amongst 
those  to  whom  it  was  said,  "Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
.  Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye."  It  is  possible  for  a 
seaman,  when  the  &vorable  wind  springs  up,  to  neglect  the 
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opportuiiitj,  to  leave  the  sails  in  their  foldings,  and  the 
anchors  resting  in  their  security;  instead  of  calling  all 
hands  to  work,  to  raise  the  anchors,  to  spread  the  sails,  and 
to  direct  the  prow.  So  it  is  possible  for  souls  to  neglect  the 
"acceptable  time,"  and  "the  day  of  salvation;"  over  whom 
the  Saviour  weeps,  "  How  oft  would  I,  but  ye  would  not ! " 
Let  us  beware  of  resisting  the  gracious  strivings,  of 
"quenching  the  Spirit"  but;  "work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us,  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  and  the  spirit  of  God 
brooding  over  our  hearts,  shall  cause  the  "new  creation" 
to  emeige  from  the  chaos  of  disordered  nature,  and  giving  all 
the  glory  to  Jehovah  we  shall  say,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us,  with  the  word  of  truth." 

IL  The  action  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  action  of  the  wind,  is 
MANIFEST  TO  HUMAN  SENSIBILITY.  "  Thou  hcarcst  the  souud 
ihereo£"  There  may  be  much  that  is  hidden  and  obscured^ 
connected  with  the  action  of  both  the  wind  and  the  Spirit,  yet 
this  much  we  do  know  concerning  them — ^they  manifest  them- 
selves ;  they  give  such  evidence  of  their  existence  as  precludes 
the  probability  of  ignorance,  or  doubt,  for  at  least  one  of  our 
senses  bears  witness  to  their  presence  :  toe  hear  the  wind  and 
toe  feel  the  Spirit.  He,  who  is  the  subject  of  spiritual  influences, 
especially  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  will  be  as  truly  assured 
of  their  operation,  as  he  who  hears  will  be  of  the  presence  of 
the  wind  when  the  breezes  sweep  and  play  aroimd  him; 
and  the  one  case  is  just  as  the  other.  The  vnnd 
manifests  itself  The  sailor  on  the.  ocean  in  a  storm  is  aware 
of  it :  he  hears  it  as  it  comes  breathing  from  across  the  sea, 
stirring  the  waves,  rocking  his  vessel,  whistling  among  the 
cordage,  and  filling  and  swelling  the  sails ;  he  knows  when  it 
increases  in  violence,  for  he  hears  it  rushing  along  with 
greater  fury,  and  he  cannot  be  mistaken  in  its  hoarse,  sad 
moaning,  as  it  sweeps  on  its  strong  wings  over  the  foaming 
sea.  Seated  in  our  quiet  home,  we  Imow  when  the  storm 
rages,  for  it  thunders  down  the  aisles  of  forest  trees,  rattles 
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the  window  panes,  sighs  in  the  crevices,  and,  as  each  gust 
rushes  past,  we  thank  God  for  a  shelter  and  a  home.  "  Hiou 
hearest  the  sound  thereot"  "  So  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit."  The  fact  of  regeneration  is  not  one  of  mere 
speculation,  and  no  one  ne\Bd  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  has  passed  upon  him  ;  it  always  gives  the  highest  and 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  existence,  even  that  deep  con- 
sciousness, that  heartfelt  experience,  which  cannot  deceive. 
On  this  matter,  metaphysical  enquiries  will  be  instituted  in 
vain,  and  the  mere  student  will  wander  in  labryinthine 
bewilderment,  while  the  subject  of  this  change  will  rest  in 
the  satisfaction  of  that  undoubted  evidence  which  his  heart 
knows,  for  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit  are  always  felt. 
Spirits  can  hold  converse  with  spirits  without  any  material 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  can  immediately  act  and  re-act  upon 
one  another;  else  what  communion  could  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  enjoy?  Can  anything  be  too  hard  for 
the  Great  Spirit,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  He  can  directly  influence  the  heart  and  reach  the 
soul ;  He  sends  forth  His  power  and  the  spiritual  world  feels  the 
influence ;  His  breath  Divine  breathes  over  the  world  of  mind, 
and  it  stirs  the  conscience,  alarms  the  fear,  excites  the  hope,  and 
awakens  the  love.  As  the  wind  acts  on  the  ^Eolian  harp,  and 
evokes  its  symphonies,  awaking  music  from  its  strings,  so 
the  celestial  breath  moves  across  the  soul,  and  the  chords  of 
the  heart  vibrate  to  its  influence.  He  who  is  "  bom  of  the 
Spirit'*  must  be  conscious  of  it  The  heavenly  aspirations 
which  move  his  soul — ^the  Divine  smile  which  kindles  the 
affections  of  his  heart — ^the  unruffled  peace  which  dwells 
within  his  breast — ^the  holy  love  which  fills  every  capacity  of 
his  higher  nature — all  bear  evidence  to  the  change.  He 
knows  he  has  passed  from  death  imto  life,  for  the  pulsations 
of  that  new  and  Divine  life  are  felt  within ;  he  knows  he 
Ijas  emerged  from  the  darkness  into  the  light,  for  his 
rejoicing  soul  rises  on  upbome  wing  towards  the  tme  light, 
and  basks  in  its  unsullied  beams.  He  may  be  imable  to 
satisfy  sceptical  inquirers,  and  fail  to  tell  them  how  the 
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inflaenoee  came,  when  he  felt  the  first  stirring  in  his  heart, 
or  the  exact  method  of  operation ;  he  may  be  utterly  unable 
to  philosophize  on  spiritual  influences,  yet  he  is  not  con- 
founded; with  the  consciousness  of  inward  experience  he 
quails  not  before  even  the  phalanx  of  scepticism,  but  can 
look  to  Him  who  knows  the  heart,  and  say,  "  Thou  knowest 
all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee ;''  and  his  answer  to 
the  inquiring  world  is — "This  one  thing  I  know,  that,  Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  "  I  know,  because  He  has  mani- 
fested Himself  to  me,  as  He  does  not  unto  the  world."  ''  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  :" — "  I  know  that  old  things 
have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new."  This  is 
not  a  solitary  experience,  but  that  of  every  individual 
believer;  this  rule  knows  no  exception,  and  admits  of  no 
change — "  For  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 

IIL  The  action  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  action  of  the  wind, 
is  ABOVE  HUMAN  COMPREHENSION.  Thc  human  mind  being 
finite,  its  capacity  of  comprehension  is  limited  to  a  contracted 
i-ange.  So,  that,  though  there  is  much  that  we  may  bring  to 
the  bar  of  human  reason  for  adjudication,  yet  there  is  mudi 
more  which  it  cannot  understand,  there  are  intricacies  which 
its  keenest  discernment  cannot  unravel,  and  problems  which  it 
cannot  solve.  There  is  a  circle  within  which  reason  rules,  but 
beyond  which  lies  the  domain  of  mystery,  stretching  away  in  a 
distance  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  into  heights  which  it 
cannot  reach,  and  depths  which  it  cannot  sound.  As  we 
meditate  on  the  Spirit's  influence,  we  must  feel  that  we 
approach  the  mysterious — ^yet,  we  are  not,  on  that  account, 
to  reject  or  despise  spiritual  influences  altogether,  for  there 
are  mysteries  connected  with  other  things,  the  existence  of 
which  the  most  sceptical  dare  not  deny.  Who  can  explain 
the  action  of  the  unchained  and  inconstant  wind  ?  We  may 
hear  its  rushings,  and  see  its  eflects — ^but  who  can  tell  whence 
it  oame,  from  what  place  it  sprung,  and  where  its  source  may 
be  found  t  Did  it  start  from  beside  the  river,  or  from  beyond 
the  sea  1    Did  it  issue  from  the  forest,  firom  among  the  hilh, 
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or  from  the  mountain  cave  1  What  was  the  exact  point  from 
which  it  started  on  its  journey?  Canst  thou  telll  Or 
knowest  thou  its  route  ;  canst  thou  enumerate  the  flowers  it 
may  kiss,  the  seas  it  may  cross,  the  lands  it  may  yisit^  or  the 
skies  it  may  sweep  ?  When  will  it  breathe  with  gentle  cadence, 
or  swell  with  tempestuous  wrath— when  will  it  whirl  in  eddies, 
or  rush  in  fitful  gusts,  or  continuous  storm  ?  Canst  thou  tell  ? 
or  knowest  thou  its  destined  end,  the  goal  where  its  race 
will  finish,  the  barrier  which  it  cannot  pass,  the  boundary 
line  which  marks  its  limits,  the  exact  spot  to  where  it  may 
go,  but  where  it  must  curb  its  fury,  and  go  no  farther? 
Canst  thou  tell  ?  Human  understanding  stands  appalled  in 
presence  of  such  questions  as  these.  Reason,  however  en- 
lightened, cannot  explore  the  wonders  of 

**  That  strange,  xnjBterious  thing  we  call 
The  breeze,  the  air,  the  wind ; 
We  call  it  so,  but  know  no  more, 
Tia  mystery,  like  the  mind." 

Thou  "canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it 
goeth."  Even  "  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit" 
We  cannot  tell  when  the  Spirit's  influences  may  come,  or 
how  they  may  come,  or  when  the  deepest  impressions  may 
be  made  upon  the  soul.  We  know  not  through  what  channel 
they  may  come  to  us,  or  how  they  may  pass  from  us  to 
others.  We  cannot  explain  their  operation  in  the  process  of 
regeneration ;  that  takes  place  in  the  world  of  mind,  and  we  are 
unable  to  philosophize  concerning  it,  for  we  stand  on  the 
verge  of  mystery,  and  the  eye  of  reason  is  too  dull  to  pierce 
the  vista  and  discern  the  subtle  workings.  Infidelity  may 
smile  when  we  speak  of  such  influences  of  God's  Spirit  on 
the  human  soul,  and  inquire.  How  can  spirit  act  on  spirit 
80  as  to  produce  siich  strange  results  ?  How  can  One  unseen, 
without  any  mediation,  so  move  upon  the  heart  as  to  effect 
such  a  wonderful  transformation?  How  does  God  create 
a  soul  anew,  and  transform  it  into  His  own  image? 
And  we  must  confess  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot 
tell.       But    we    may    retort,    and    ask    him    to    explain 
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the  action  of  the  wmd,  its  source  and  destination, — 
the  means  by  which  its  influence  on  the  soil  produces  certain 
agricultural  benefits,  or  how  it  purifies  the  atmosphere  of 
poisonous  vapoiu:  and  foul  exhalations ;  and  if  he  cannot 
understand  or  explain  these,  should  he  be  incredulous 
because  he  cannot  explain  how  the  beneficial  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  breath  Divine  on  the  desert  of  the  soul,  or 
bow  it  is  purified  and  imbued  with  eternal  life  1  If  he  under- 
stood not  natural  things,  how  shall  he  understand  spiritual 
tbings  1  or,  as  the  Saviour  said  to  Nicodemus,  "If  I  have  told 
you  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things." 

That  Saviour  has  ascended  on  high  that  ho  may  send  down 
the  promised  Comforter ;  and  he  has  promised  "  to  pour  oiit 
of  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesk"  It  becomes  us,  as  needy 
creatures,  to  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  the  means,  and, 
like  the  praying,  believing,  waiting  ones  at  Pentecost 
— should  we  sincerely  supplicate,  and  patiently  wait,  with 
unwavering  confidence  and  earnest  exhortation,  and  the 
answer  will  come — it  must  come.  There  may  be  no 
aound,  or  visible  sign,  but  the  breath  celestial  will  be  felt 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  fire  of  Divine  love  will  kindle 
in  the  heart.  William  A.  Blake. 


'§iblxral  €xiiitum. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticus  : — Vaiious  Readings. 
This  Codex  abounds  with  certain  modes  of  spelling  which 
depart  from  the  familiar  orthographic  standard.  For  instance, 
c  is  used  for  «<,  at  for  €,  i  for  ci,  ci  for  c,  v  for  o<,  and  sometimes 
there  is  an  interchange  of  v  and  17,  ov  and  a;,  and  o  and  w. 
The  Codex  generally  has  v  before  a  consonant,  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  verbs  in  e,  and  in  the  dative  plural  of  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives  in  c.  Also,  er  is  retained  in  ovruc 
hdtare  a  consonant  There  is  a  like  looseness  with  regard  to 
grammatical  inflexion.   For  instance,  the  accusative  of  nouns 
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increaBing  in  the  genitive  often  ends  in  etv  instead  of  «.  The 
second  person  plural  of  the  second  aorist  sometimes  ends  in  art, 
and  sometimes  in  ara£.  Sometimes  the  first  singular  of  the 
second  aorist  middle  ends  in  a,^r\v^  the  third  in  aro^  the  first 
person  plural  active  in  a.p.tvj  and  the  participle  in  etfuvoc. 
The  third  person  plural  has  av  often  for  oy,  and  in  the  perfect 
for  flMTc  The  imperative  second  aorist  has  «roi  for  erut.  The 
augment  is  used  for  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect,  and  there 
is  a  general  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  augment.  Verbs  in  £«> 
are  used  instead  of  »(o,  and  in  euo  instead  of  eut ;  ovk  and  ovx 
are  irregularly  interchanged.  In  X»fi(iotvu)  and  its  compounds, 
the  ft  is  always  retained  before  the  yp.  There  are  other 
.similar  instances  of  deviation  from  the  usual  grammatical 
forms,  which  are  not  so  easily  classified. 

To  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  text, 
we  subjoin  one  verse  which  has  some  of  these  characteristics. 
Matt.  XV.  13  :— 

6  Be  awoKpiBic  enrey  weteroi  fpvrix  ijy  ovk  e<l>vr€vtrey  6  warrjp  fiov 
o  ovpoiyioc  eKpii^(i}6rj(rtT€. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
i^esemble  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  this  respect ;  so  that  it  is 
justly  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  very  high 
antiquity  of  the  manuscript  in  question.  In  later  manuscripts, 
the  inflexion  has  been  gradually  made  to  approximate  and 
conform  to  a  more  correct  usage.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
reckon  these  merely  orthographical  and  grammatical  devia- 
tions as  Various  Readings ;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  catalogue 
many  of  those  which  may  really  be  regarded  as  such.  To 
include  every  one  would  be  practically  impossible  in  our 
limits ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  those  which 
ore  most  important  Some  of  them  have  been  anticipated  fay 
the  critical  texts  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  before  the 
disoovery  of  the  present  Codex  ;  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  highest  probability  of  genuineness  may  be  considered  to 
attach  to  such  readings.  We  shall  distribute  them  under  the 
heads  of  Addition^  Omimon  and  Substitutum^  beginning  with 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 
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ADDITIONS. 

Matt.  viL  29. — avTCjy  after  ypatfxfiocre^c.  So  also  Lachmann, 
Tiflchendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  viii.  7. — oKoXovSit  fioi  before  lyw. 

Matt.  viii.  9. — raaerofieyog After e^ovcriav.  So  also  Lachmanu. 

Matt.  viiL  13. — At  the  end  of  the  verse  this  is  added,  *:«« 
vfTOffrpejpag  6  tKarovTap'j^OQ  uc  tov  oikov  airrov  tv  otvrfj  r»;  utp^ 
evpey  tov  ircucet  vyiaiyoyra. 

Matt.  ix.  35. — At  the  end  of  the  verse  is  added,  *:«i 
ilKoKovQii(T»y  avrf. 

Matt.  X.  12. — ^At  the  end,  Xeyoyrec  tiprfyq  r&J  oik^  tovt^. 

Matt.  xiv.  29. — ^After  eXBely,  ijXOey  ovr. 

Matt  xxiiL  4. — ^^yaXa,  before  flapea. 

Matt.  xxiv.  10. — £«c  OXt\piyy  after  irapaca)trov(ni\ 

Matt.  xxiv.  36. — ovce  6  vtoc,  before  ci  fiij. 

Matt  xxviii.  12. — eTroirjaay  km,  between  ervfifiovXioy  and 
Xa/3ovr€c» 

0MIS8I0NS. 

Matt  V.  22. — £0:17  omitted.  So  also  Lachmann  and 
"[Hschendorf. 

Matt  V.  44. — evXoyeiTe  tovq  KoroipiitfUvovQ  v/naQ,  KocXutr 
TTtHttre  TOVQ  fiiaovyrecQ  vfidg.  So  also  Lachmaim,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt  V.  44. — emjpeobilovTaty  v/idc  Kai.  So  also  Lachmann, 
'nschendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  vi.  4,  6,  18. — The  words  ey  np  <l>»y£p^  are  wanting 
in  all  these  verses.  So  also  with  Lachmann^  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt  vL  13. — ^The  words  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
iri  aov  tariv  ?)  ftatriXeia  tceci  //  Cvyotfiiq  kui  7/  co^u  €fc  rove  otiStvet^', 
afMfir,  are  wanting.  So  also  with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregelles. 

Matt  viiL  29. — Irftrov,  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt  ix.  13. — etc  fitravoiay.  So  also  Lachmaim,  Tischen- 
dovf)  and  Tregelles. 
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Matt.  xii.  3o. — r>7c  kotpciag.  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  xiv.  30. — laxvpov.  The  Vatican  has  this  word,  hut 
not  by  tlie  original  scribe.  It  is  also  wanting  in  an  important 
cursive  manuscript^  a  collation  of  which  was  published  by 
Tregelles  in  1857. 

Matt.  XV.  14. — rv^Xwr. 

Matt.  xvi.  2. — From  oyf/iacs  in  this  verae,  to  the  end  of  the 
verse  following,  is  wanting. 

Matt.  xvi.  20. — Irjaovg  before  o  Xpiaroc  is  absent.  So  also 
with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.  (See  list  of 
SuhstiiiUions,) 

Matt  xvii.  11. — irpwroy.  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xvii.  21. — tovto  dE  to  yevog  ovk  eKwopevereu,  ei  fxjj  ey 
vpoaevx^  «:ai  yriorrEu^  All  this  was  left  out  by  the  original 
scribe,  but  was  supplied  by  a  corrector  of  about  the  seventh 
century.     Only,  instead  of  ekiropevirxi^  he  writes  eKfieiWtreu. 

Matt,  xviii.  11. — tjXde  yotp  b  v\oq  tov  etyOpwrrov  ertiaeci  to 
»vo\to\oQ,  This  verse  is  omitted  also  in  the  editions  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  XX.  7. — Kui  o  e»y  ij  ciicotioy  \rj\f/£trOe.  So  with  Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  XX.  16. — TToXAot  yap  eitri  uXiyroi,  oXiyoi  ^e  eicXeiCTOi. 

Matt  XX.  22, — Keel  TO  (^aimtrfiot  b  eyw  fiuirriZo^aij  (iaimtr- 
drjyaci,     So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  XX.  23. — Keci  TO  ftatirTitrfJia  «  eyut  fiuTm^Ofixi  /^htkt' 
Ontreade.     So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  xxiiL  4. — kul  IvtrfiatrTaxra, 

Matt  xxiii.  8. — 6  Xpioroc.  So  also  with  Lachmann,  Tiacheu- 
<lorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt,  xxiii.  13. — This  whole  verse  is  omitted.  So  also 
with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  xxiii.  19. — fnapoi  icai. 

Matt  xxiii.  35. — vlov  Bapax^ov.  These  wpi-ds  were  omitted 
by  the  original  scribe,  but  were  inserted  by  one  of  the  later 
rovisera     This  omission  should  be  noticed  in  discussing  the 
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(liflSculty  connected  with  the  received  reading.  (See  Alford 
in  loco.) 

Matt^  xxiv.  10. — cat  fiurrjtrovtriy  dXXrjXovg, 

Matt  xxiv.  35. — ^This  whole  verse  was  omitted  by  the  ori- 
ginal scribe,  but  supplied  by  one  of  the  later  revisers. 

Matt.  XXV.  13. — £y  *i}  6  vioc  tov  aydpwwov  epxerat.  So 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xxvi.  28, — ^The  second  to  and  KuiyijC' 

Matt.  xxvi.  42. — to  TroTrjpioy.  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xxvi.  60. — The  second  ovx  evpoy. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35. — lya  wXrjpody  to  prjOey  vno  tov  Trpotftfjrov, 
liafiepiaayTO  ra  IfiaTia  fuov  cawrotc,  «:ai  €7n  Toy  ifiaTitrfwy  fwv 
i^aXoy  i:\fipoy.     So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt,  xxvii.  56. — Mapca  fi  MaydaXrjyri  Kau  This  was 
omitted  by  the  original  scribes,  but  inserted  by  one  of  the 
later  revisers. 

Matt,  xxvii.  64. — yvKTotj,  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt,  xxviii.  2. — aro  Ttjc  Ovpac,  So  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf, and  Tregelles. 

Matt,  xxviii.  9. — wc  ce  ewopevoyTo  airayytlXai  rote  fJiaOrjTai<j 
avrov.     So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xxviiL  20. — afiey, 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Matt.  V.  47. — edyiKoi  to  avTOj  for  TtXtoyeii  outw.  So  also 
Laclimann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  vL  1. — ctKotiofTvyijyf  for  eXerjfiotrvyrjy,  So  also  Lach- 
mann^ Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  This  diicatoavyri  is  a 
generic  term  including  the  tlnrce  duties  afterwards  treated 
of;  namely,  eXerjfioavyrj,  wpoaevxtj  and  yrjareix.  (Ck)mparo 
T.  20.) 

2fatt.  vii.  21. — ra  OtXrifiaTet  for  to  OeXrjfia, 

Matt.  viii.  S.^^-^Keu^apyaovp.  for  Kawepyetovfi.  So  also  in  iv.  13 ; 
xl  23 ;  xviL  24.  Lachmann^  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  read 
the  same  in  all  these  places. 
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Matt.  viii.  29. — Instead  of  w(>o  Koipov  fiotvarttrai  yfidg,  the 
Codex  has  ///idc  otTroXeaoti  irpo  Kotipov. 

Matt.  ix.  36. — Instead  of  ccXcXv^/lioc,  we  read  itrKvXfuvot. 
So  also  in  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Trcgelles. 

Matt.  X,  25. — Instead  of  Bc£X^€/3ovX,  we  read  Bec^£/3ovX. 
The  same  in  xii.  24,  27. 

Matt.  xL  2, — ha  for  ci/o.  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt  XL  19. — €pywy  for  Teicyuy,     A  curious  variation. 

Matt.  xi.  23. — ^This  verse  stands  thus :  keti  trv  Kouf^apveutvfi 
fitf  £(i>c  ovparov  vxl^todrjtrri,  kuxr  ^lov  k-ecrafiifiacfrBrfirrf'  art  €i  er 
^^o^/jtoi^  eyeyridtjiTotv  al  IvvajxiQ  (a  mis-spelling)  ac  ytvofitvai  ev 
eroi,  €fuiy€P  av  /i^XP^  ^^  arffiepov. 

Matt.  xii.  6. — ^^tfoi'  (the  first  syllable  mis-spelt)  for  fiei^wr. 
So  also  Lachmann,  Tischeudorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xiii.  55. — The  first  scribe  probably  wrote  Inravn/c 
(not  luKFtjc) ;  then  an  early  reviser  converted  it  into  Icuo^, 
which  is  also  the  readifig  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregelles. 

Matt.  xLv.  15. — x^f^^  ^^^  k-utfjiag. 

Matt.  XV.  5. — Instead  of  Kat  the  original  scribe  wrote  ovcey 
Krriv ;  but  this  is  rejected  by  one  of  the  earlier  correctors. 

Matt.  XV.  39. — Mayacav  for  MayoaXa.  So  with  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xvL  21. — Irjffovc  Xpioroc  instead  of  o  Irjtroug.  This  is 
interesting  when  compared  with  the  preceding  verse.  (See 
list  of  OmissioTis,) 

Matt.  xvii.  4. — Trotiyeroi  for  iroifjtrwfity.  So  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf. 

Matt.  xviL  20. — oXiyoKiamay  for  airiamay.  So  Lachmann 
and  Tregelles. 

jVIatt  xix.  17. — Instead  of  re  /ic  Xiyeig  ayaSoy ;  ovcetr 
ciyodoc  €c  firj  cic  o  9€oc>  OUT  Codex  reads  thus  :  re  /iiy  eptin-^Q 
x«p*  rov  ayadov ;  cic  etniv  6  ayaOoc-  So  also  Laohmauu, 
Tischendorf^  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xix.  21.— ycrcffOf  (correctly  spelt  would  be  yenadat) 
for  eiyai. 
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la  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter,  our  Codex  reads  KafiriKor 
as  the  received  text ;  not  KufuXop. 

Matt  xxii  10. — wfjupwy  for  yafio^. 

Matt  xxiL  25. — yi^/iac  for  ya/ii^rac.  So  Lachmann,  Tiaohen- 
dor^  and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xxii.  44. — inroKaria  for  wroiroCioy, 

Matt  xxiv.  42. — i/iff>^  for  urp^.  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Matt.  xxiv.  45. — KaratrTrjaci  for  Karitmiviy,  This  reading 
seems  to  give  a  better  sense.  Also,  iu  this  verse,  we  have 
oormc  for  Bepantia^, 

Matt.  XXV.  24. — avQpttnroQ  ai/onypoc  ««, foroArXijpoc  "  avOpwxoc. 

Matt  xxvii.  4. — oy^y  for  oy^fti.  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Matt  xxvii.  10. — tZwKa  for  iciaKav, 

Matt  xxviL  5(S, — Mapca  h  lunrrjfp  for  Iwer^  fifinip*  But  one 
of  the  later  revisers  puts  If  loio-r/  firfrrfp  Also  we  have  in  the 
same  verse,  Mapca  //,  for  the  second  firjTrjp,  But  the  same 
reviser  agrees  with  the  received  text. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  next  number. 


[Tbui  position  we  have  rather  been  elected  to  bjr  others,  tluui  arrogantly  aasiuued 
of  oonelTea.  Studious  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orden*,  are  adopting  the  custom 
of  aaldng  ua  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theological  study, 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occiirred,  that  it  would  be  for 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  &a  we  are  able  to  offlur 
into  a  systematic  fbrm,  once  for  all,  that  our  corresi)ondent8  may  be  referred  to 'a 
landing  document]  

The  necessity,  especially  in  the  present  day,  of  clear  notions 
concerning  the  mutual  relations  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
may  render  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject  appropriate  in  this 
place,  before  proceeding  to  the  particulars  of  theology  itself. 

We  believe  that  the  proposition  will  bear  the  severest  test, 
that  the  Scriptural  revelation  is  not  chiefly  or  considerably  a 
philosophical  doctrine,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
You  xir.  xj 
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practical  life.  It  is  true  that  the  apostles  Pftul,  James,  and 
John,  sometimes  make  statements  which  coincide  with  the 
results  of  certain  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  such  statements 
are  to  be  found  also  here  and  there  in  the  Old  Testament. 
These  are,  undoubtedly,  to  be  received  on  the  authority  of  the 
writers  of  Scripture.  Yet  the  main  Object  of  revelation  is  a 
Person,  namely,  Christ.  We  have  His  earthly  histoiy,  which 
is  quite  as  affecting  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher ;  and 
we  are  instructed  concerning  His  relation  to  God,  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  object  of  an  intuition  of  our  common  reason.  But 
we  are  made  conversant  with  persons,  not  by  philosophy,  but 
in  the  region  of  practical  life.  If  God  has  spoken,  and 
manifested  Himself  as  a  Person,  philosophy  can  no  more  set 
aside  or  modify  the  fact,  than  it  can  practically  annihilate 
the  men  and  women  who  are  around  us. 

The  respective  regions  of  philosophy  and  of  practical  life, 
are  totally  distinct ;  and  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  something  infinitely  firmer, 
safer,  and  of  more  importance  than  any  speculation  concern- 
ing it.  We  can  get  along  very  well  in  secular  affairs  without 
a  theory  of  being ;  and  if  we  have  such  a  system,  it  does  not 
generally  in  the  smsdlest  degree  alter  our  practical  beliefis,  or 
modify  our  course.  Bishop  Berkeley  disbelieved  the  existence 
of  matter,  regarding  the  conception  as  groundless  and  absurd ; 
and  David  Hume  could  find  no  evidence  of  the  existence,  either 
of  matter,  of  other  men,  or  even  of  himsel£  Yet  these  two  phi- 
losophers were  the  same  in  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  and 
in  their  pecuniaiy  dealings,  as  men  who  believe  not  only  in 
qualities  and  impressions,  but  also  in  a  substratum.  They 
believed  in  the  fecundity  of  the  soU,  the  stability  of  masonry, 
the  taste  of  meat,  the  usefulness  of  money,  and  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  company.  So  you  may  hol4  if  it  please  you, 
philosophical  theories  side  by  side  with  jour  practical  Christian 
theology;  but  if  you  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  or 
allow  of  mutual  interference,  you  are  in  error. 

Such  confusion  is  involved  in  the  independent  adoption  of 
tome  intelleotual  or  moral  principle,  and  applying  this  to  the 
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teachings  of  Scripture  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  mth  it 
The  endeavor  to  reduce  all  Scriptural  teaching  under  the  heads 
of  such  principles,  is  most  emphatically  to  be  condemned,  as 
both  unsoientific  and  unchristian.  All  pronouncing,  further 
than  is  warranted  by  express  Scripture  statements,  concerning 
ihe  grand  aim  of  God  in  creation,  or  in  revelation,  or  in  tho 
salvation  of  man,  is  also  to  be  carefully  shimned. 

Tet  we  are  far  from  counselling  or  approving  of  a  slavish 
adherence  to  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture.  Truth,  as  a  whole, 
constitutes,  of  course,  a  system.  The  agreement  of  the  truth 
revealed,  with  that  which  we  know  apart  from  revelation,  ac- 
creditSy  in  the  first  instance,  the  revelation  itself.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  very  often  contains  a  principle  of  wide  comprehen- 
siveness, and  of  vital  ramifications.  The  fragments  of  truth 
which  are  revealed  for  the  guidance  of  our  lives,  have,  each  of 
them,  a  systematic  tendency.  The  sum  of  revealed  truth — 
albeit  there  are  apparent  discrepancies  which  our  minds  cannot 
always  reconcile — ^has  a  manifest  connexion  and  unity.  One  of 
the  most  convincing  proo&  to  a  candid  mind  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Bible  is,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various  fragmentary  re- 
velations made  in  various  ages,  a  relation  which  often  outstrips 
the  knowledge  of  the  successive  writers  of  Scripture  them- 
selves, but  is  evident  to  us  who  are  in  possession  of  the  whole. 

It  may  also  be  justly  contended,  that  a  true  theory  of  the 
dictates  of  our  reason — a  theory  which  brings  them  up  into 
clear  recognition  by  the  understanding — ^is  almost  certain  to 
he  favorable  to  the  proper  working  of  reason  itself ;  and  that 
a  fiJse  theozy  is  as  certain,  so  far  as  it  influences  us  at  all,  to 
be  injurious.  A  certain  theory  of  fate  and  necessity  renders 
the  Turks  slothful.  Therefore,  philosophy,  as  the  science,  that 
is,  the  orderly  account,  of  the  results  of  intuition,  will  be 
helpful  to  the  theologian.  His  original  intuitions  have  not 
been  impeded  by  an  obstructive  element,  but  rather  facilitated 
by  the  oo-operation  of  another  faculty ;  and  now  that  he  is 
come  to  apply  himself  to  the  Scriptures,  the  same  condition  is 
in  his  favor.  AU  this  must  be  admitted ;  and  it  does  not  in 
the  dig^teet  degree  tend  to  confound  the  two  saenoes. 
Vol.  XIV.  'o  ^ 
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Again^  when  we  say  that  philosophy  has  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  theology,  we  wish  the  important  difference  be- 
tween philosophy  and  psychology  to  be  distinctly  held  in 
view.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  being,  psychology  an  in- 
ductive science  of  the  mental  phenomena.  Although  ontology 
has  no  direct  connexion  with  theology,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  science  of  mind.  Since  the  Scriptures,  throughout, 
deal  with  mind,  the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  mental 
phenomena,  the  better  shall  we  be  prepared  to  understand  and 
to  apply  Scripture.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  theory 
of  human  nature  runs  through  Scripture  itself.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  often  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  Paul  Duly  to  elicit  and  expoimd  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  standard  teachers  of  the  science. 

FinaUy,  since  the  processes  whereby  Scriptural  doctrines  are 
ascertained  and  classified  are  logical,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
study  of  logic  is  preliminary  to  theology.  One  main  reason 
why  the  old  theology  is  so  immeasurably  superior  to  the  new, 
is  that  the  old  writers  were  expert  logicians.  Their  object 
was  lawfully  and  clearly  defined ;  they  kept  it  steadily  in 
view ;  and  they  knew  and  steadily  followed  the  proper  method 
of  procedure.  Hence  it  is  that  their  doctrinal  structures  have 
endured  all  the  storms  of  criticism,  and  will  remain  lasting 
monuments  of  the  clearheadedness  of  the  builders,  when  more 
modem  and  pretentious,  but  less  substantial  erections,  shall 
one  after  another  have  crumbled  to  dust. 


Cl^je   €\ixhttKn   gtnr. 


B7  A  OLEBOYHAN. 


Whitsunday, 


"  And  grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  imto 
the  day  of  redemption." — Eph.  iv.  30. 

Evert  Sunday,  brethren,  in  thB  midst  of  Divine  Servioe,  we 
stand  up  and  make  the  solemn  and  sublime  confeesion,  "  I 
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believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  Like  eveiy  other  article  of  our 
precious  Creed,  this  is  full  of  the  deepest  and  most  glorious 
meaning.  It  concerns  the  Great  Object  of  worship,  and  it 
conoems  Him  as  the  gracious  Agent  by  whom  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  is  made  effective,  by  whom  the  facts  of  it 
are  unfolded  and  applied,  our  union  with  Christ  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  consequences  of  it  are  carried  on  through  ell 
our  mortal  discipline,  until  their  consummation  in  eternal  glory. 
It  is  the  Spirit  who,  by  His  presence,  sanctifies  the  body  of  the 
Church,  as  formerly  He  consecrated  the  temple  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  By  His  presenca,  the  Church  is  diversified  from  the 
world,  from  any  assembly  brought  together  by  the  will  of  man. 
His  presence  in  the  Church  characterizes  the  Gospel  economy. 
As  once  He  inspired  prophets  and  apostles,  so  now  the  efficacy 
of  prayers  with  God,  the  power  of  the  Word  with  men,  and  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments,  are  due  to  His  operation.  Let  these 
weighty  truths  be  fully  in  our  minds,  let  these  rich  blessings 
call  forth  our  devout  thankfulness,  whenever  we  are  permitted 
to  join  in  the  confession,  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Church  has  held  from  the  beginning  the  doctrine 
which  an  intelligent  and  fair  inquirer  would  learn  from  Holy 
Scripture,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  truly  and  properly  God, 
"  The  Lord  and  the  Giver  of  Life,  who  proceedeth  fix)m  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  glorified."  "There  are,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all."  (1  Cor.  xii.  6.)  The  Divine  operations 
on  the  human  mind,  whereby  it  is  regenerated,  renewed, 
sanctified,  and  finally  made  perfect,  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit. 
To  Him  is  ascribed  also  the  resmrection  of  the  dead. 
Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  by  our  Lord 
as  an  unpardonable  sin.  And  in  the  form  of  Baptism,  the 
Spirit's  name  is  joined  with  those  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  Spirit  is  ever  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  not  as  an  act,  but 
as  an  Agent ;  not  as  power,  but  as  the  possessor  and  exerciser 
of  power ;  not  as  inspiration,  or  an  inspiring  influence,  but  as 
the  Inspirer ;  not  as  comforting  grace,  but  as  the  ComfoxtAT  \  ^& 
traljr  and  properly  a  Divine  Person,  willing,  lovvng  ttadi  ^\a&%. 
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Of  this  Holy  Spirit,  St.  Paul  affirms,  "Whereby  ye  arc 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption."  The  day  of  redemption — 
that  is,  the  time  when  all  God's  promises  of  blessing  to  us  in 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  fulfilled.  When  the  Israelites  were  in 
bondage  in  Egypt,  God  sent  Moses  to  them  with  promises. 
He  promised  to  deliver  them,  and  to  bring  them  into  '^a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  where  He  would  dwell 
among  them  and  be  their  God.  He  then  proceeded  to  plague 
Pharaoh,  until  consent  for  their  departure  was  wrung  from 
him.  When  the  faithless  King  pursued  them,  God  overthrew 
him  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  Still,  though  Moses  in  the 
morning  sang  a  song  of  triumph  on  the  shore,  yet  this  was 
not  the  complete  day  of  redemption.  By  and  by  the  law  was 
given,  and  the  tabernacle  erected  and  filled  with  the  Lord's 
glory.  Neither  was  this,  however,  the  day  of  full  redemption. 
But  when  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  had  divided  before  the 
sacred  ark,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  had  fallen,  and  the  nations 
of  Canaan  had  been  driven  out,  and  the  chosen  people  had 
been  settled  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  land ;  then  the 
victorious  and  now  aged  Joshua  could  appeal  to  their  experi- 
ence and  say :  "  Ye  know  in  all  your  hearts  and  in  all  your 
souls,  that  not  one  good  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things 
which  the  Lord  your  God  sj^e  concerning  you ;  all  are  come 
to  pass  unto  you,  and  not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereof."  (Josh. 
xxiiL  14.)   That,  at  length,  was  the  day  of  their  redemption. 

So,  brethren,  when  all  which  God  has  promised  to  us  in 
Christ  shall  have  been  fulfilled;  when  each  of  us  that  endureth 
to  the  end  has  vanquished  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil; 
when,  after  daily  partaking  of  manna  from  the  skies,  we  have 
seen  the  waters  of  the  darker  Jordan  divide ;  when,  finally,  the 
whole  Church  of  God — some  awakened  from  their  graves  at  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God,  others  changed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye — ^have  arisen  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air, to  be  foreverwith  Him;  when  theyhaveheard  the  rapturous 
invitation,  "Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,"  and  through  their 
Lord,  the  conquerors  of  sin,  death,  and  all  evil,  have  with  Him 
entered  upon  the  eternal  kingdom ;  then  will  have  at  last 
airiyed  the  time  named  in  the  tsxt  «s  ike  dai|  o|Tcd«M|AMm« 
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If  we  have  in  some  measure  escaped  the  bondage  of  sin,  we 
lire  still  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  Great,  and  rich,  and 
many  as  are  our  mercies,  oiur  present  state  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  future  we  hope  for.  Sin  is  still  within  us, 
enemies  surround  us  in  the  form  of  temptations,  afflictions 
tiy,  and  our  weak  hearts  bj  reason  of  difficulty  are  sometimes 
i*eady  to  despond. 

^  In  the  waste  howling  wOdemeflB, 
The  Church  is  wandering  uiSSl" 

Yet  as  the  Israelites  of  old  were  sealed  as  God's  people,  and 
Healed  for  Canaan,  by  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  so  we 
have  been  sealed  for  Christ.  As  the  owner  marks  his  sheep, 
that  he  and  others  may  know  them  wherever  they  may 
be  wandering,  so  Christ  set  His  own  mark  upon  us 
in  baptism ;  and  every  striving  of  the  Spirit  within,  eveiy 
gracious  renewal,  every  tear  of  penitence,  every  action  of  faith 
and  obedience,  hath  made  that  sacred  mark  clearer  and 
brighter.  ''  Who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  (2  Cor.  L  22.)  We  are  "sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,"  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

Such,  brethren,  is  the  affecting  truth.  Let  us  now  come 
to  the  well-grounded  exhortation.  Grieve  not  tJie  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  wherdnf  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  This 
exhortation  implies  another  truth,  which  may  startle  some  of 
lis,  and  which  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  capable  of  griefs  and 
that  it  is  in  our  pouter  to  grieve  Him,  How  is  this  ?  We  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  when  men  sin,  there  is  something 
in  the  Divine  nature  which  is  best  represented  to  us  by  the 
word  grief  It  does  no  more  dishonor  to  God  to  say  that  He 
can  grieve,  than  to  say  that  He  can  love.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  He  could  love  such  creatiures  as  we  are,  with- 
out grief  proportioned  to  our  unhappy  weakness  and  obstinacy, 
grief  arising  from  His  very  love  to  us.  We  can  only  know  God 
by  knowing  ourselves.  When,  then,  a  godly  and  tender  mother 
sees  the  son  she  bare,  and  watched  over,  and  taught,  and 
trained,  and  warned,  and  prayed  for,  running  heedlessly  down- 
ward as  if  bent  on  destruction,  the  mother  cannot  but  grieve. 
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So  with  the  Spirit  Being  the  Spirit  of  love,  He  grieves  over  the 
sins  of  men.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Christy  who  lamented  the  hard- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem 
when  her  day  of  grace  was  gona  Brethren,  we  have  heard  of 
God's  anger  against  sin,  we  have  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the 
vfToih  to  come.  Have  we  ever  sufl&ciently  taken  His  grief  to 
heart  1     "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God." 

Our  sins  grieve  the  Spirit  hecaiue  they  are  contrary  to  His 
nature  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  may  be  profitable  for  us  here 
to  refer  to  the  sins  which  St.  Paul  particularly  mentions  in 
connexion  with  the  text,  and  against  which  he  particularly 
cautions  us,  St.  Paul  is  that  one  of  all  the  writers  of  Holy 
Scripture,  who,  in  the  high  mysteries  of  his  doctrine,  requires 
the  greatest  learning  and  stability  in  his  readers,  lest  his 
meaning  be  wrested  and  misunderstood.  How  far  he  has  been 
wre8te4  by  some,  will  not  perhaps  be  fully  known  imtil  the 
Day  of  Judgment  His  Epistles  are  full  of  doctrinal  truth. 
But  they  are  also  intensely  practical ;  and  all  his  truth  he 
labors  to  connect  at  once  with  duty,  to  make  it  suggestive  of 
godliness,  justice,  kindness,  purity  and  temperance.  By  the 
former  part  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  if  taken  alouc, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  that  his  main  reason  for  writing 
was  revelation  of  truth ;  in  order  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"we  might  imderstand  his  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ"  Yet  the  last  three  chapters  are,  according  to  his 
wont,  entirely  filled  with  precepts.  K  we  neglect  these,  we 
shall  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Let  us  read  some  of 
them : — "  This  I  say  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that 
ye  henceforth  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk.  .  .  Who 
being  past  feeling  have  given  themselves  over  unto  lascivious- 
iiess,  to  work  all  imcleanness  with  greediness.  But  ye  have 
not  so  learned  Christ  .  .  That  ye  put  off  concerning  the 
former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Wherefore  put- 
ting away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour : 
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for  we  are  mambors  one  of  another.  Be  yc  angry,  and  sin  not: 
let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath  :  nei^er  give  place 
to  the  deyiL  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  :  but  rather 
let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is 
good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.  Let  no 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that 
which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers.  And  grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God, 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  Let  all 
bitterness^  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice :  and  be  ye  kind 
one  to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you."  Observe  here,  that 
as  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  helps  us  to  put  off  the  old  man, 
who  renews  us,  and  after  God  creates  the  new  man  in  righteous- 
ness and  holiness^  all  contrary  tendencies  in  us  occasion  grief 
to  Him.  Observe  what  a  reason  is  given  for  speaking  truth. 
"  We  are  members  one  of  another."  That  is,  in  the  Church 
ot  Christ,  wherein  His  Spirit  dwells,  making  it  on&  Everj- 
falsehood^  therefore,  is  an  offence  and  grief  to  the  Spirit^  and 
mars  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Schism,  which  is  occasioned 
by  fEdsehood,  is  particularly  grievous  to  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
love  and  unity.  On  the  same  principle,  our  union  with  oiu- 
brethren  in  one  body,  depends  the  precept  against  stealing. 
The  motive  for  labor,  "That  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth,"  is  given  in  the  same  spirit,  and  is  highly  character- 
istic of  Gospel  morality.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the 
fdns  which  are  specified  here,  are  offences  against  oiu:  neighbour. 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  humanity  as  well  as  godliness,  and 
the  humanity  is  based  upon  the  godliness.  When  David  had 
committed  against  Uriah  the  greatest  injuries  which  man  can 
do  to  man — ^being  brought  to  repentance,  he  was  compelled  to 
confess  thus  before  God:  "Against  thee,  thee,  only  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight'*  So  here,  these  offences 
against  our  neighbour  are  represented  as  grievous  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  who  makes  human  nature  the  object  of  His  especial 
love.  God's  kind  and  tender-hearted  forgiveness  of  us  in  Christi 
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is  set  forth  as  the  grand  reason  why  we  should  be  kind, 
tender-hearted,  and  forgiving  towards  one  another. 

Again,  brethren,  observe  that  our  sins  grieve  the  Spirit, 
not  only  because  they  are  contrary  to  His  nature,  but  by 
reason  of  our  ingratitude.  He  is  ever  striving  with  us  for 
our  salvation.  He  has  on  His  side  done  all  hitherto  that 
has  been  necessary  to  secure  it,  and  He  is  ready  to  do  the 
rest  It  was  by  this  "  Eternal  Spirit  that  Christ  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God."  The  same  Spirit  inspired  the 
messengers  by  whom  the  word  was  at  first  delivered.  This 
Spirit  is  still  present  in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  and  still 
strives  to  instruct  us  and  lead  us  in  the  right  way.  To 
resist  Him,  then,  is  great  and  horrible  ingratitude,  fix>m 
which  may  God  preserve  us  ! 

Our  sins  grieve  the  Spirit  by  their  foUy,  by  their  tendency 
to  ruin  us.  It  is  His  aim  to  save  us.  If  we  thwart  Him, 
we  shall  have  ourselves  to  thank  for  our  destruction.  All 
His  suggestions  tend  the  other  way.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 
your  evil  toay ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  His  pleasure  is  our 
salvation,  and  oiu-  destruction  grieves  Him  in  proportion.  K 
then,  by  your  sins,  you  perish,  it  will  be  your  own  doing. 
You  will  have  perversely  resisted  the  Spirit's  long-suffering 
love.  How  awful  are  the  words  of  St.  Stephen :  Ye  do 
nlwayB  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  will  be  no  insignificant  in- 
gredient in  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  to  remember  the  striv- 
ings of  the  patient  Spirit  while  their  trial  lasted ;  that  for 
their  own  obstinacy,  they  died  not  in  the  Lord,  but  Uieir 
worthless  carcases  feU  in  the  wilderness ;  that  their  stubbom- 
uess  provoked  at  last  the  wrathful  oath,  They  shall  not  enter 
into  my  rest ;  and  that  their  ruin  itself  grieved  the  Spirit, 
even  when  in  judgment  He  departed  from  them,  leaving  them 
to  perish. 

Beware,  then,  of  grieving  the  Spirit,  on  account  of  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  crime.  Well  may  we  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
the  awful  power  we  hold  ;  at  the  possibility,  to  say  the  least, 
that  we  have  already  misused  it,  and  have  disturbed  with 
grief  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God !     If  we  have  any  reverence  for 
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God,  any  sense  of  His  sacred  Majesty,  any  dread  of  mcurring 
most  fearful  guilt — 0  brethren !  let  ns  be  on  our  guard  for 
the  future. 

Grieve  not  the  Spirit,  becatue  He  is  the  Spirit  of  love.  Have 
we  not  all  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
parable  was  not  more  foolish  than  it  was  mean  and  selfish  ? 
He  thought  not  of  the  dishonor  he  put  on  his  parent,  when 
he  prematurely  claimed  his  portion  of  goods,  nor  of  the  grief 
his  vices  wotdd  occasion  when  he  was  wasting  his  substance  in 
riotous  living.  He  was  seeking  only  his  own  gratification. 
Now,  if  an  earthly  &ther  grieves  over  his  lost  child,  how  much 
more  the  Heavenly !  Mudi  greater  than  the  mean  selfishness 
of  the  prodigal  son  is  onrs,  when  we  grieve  the  holy  and  loving 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

Grieve  Him  not,  lest  He  depart  from  you.  The  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  rebelled  and  vexed  God's  Holy  Spirit :  there- 
fore  He  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  He  fought  against 
them.  (Is.  IxiiL  10.)  If  He  should  finally  depart— all  the 
resources  of  His  long-suffering,  exhausted  by  our  resistance, 
and  His  yearning  to  save  changed  to  indignation — far  worse 
will  be  our  condition,  and  more  tremendous  our  punishment, 
than  if  He  had  never  abode  with  us  at  all,  than  if  our  brows 
had  never  felt  the  washing  of  His  font,  nor  our  foreheads 
received  His  mark.  0  let  us  listen  to  God's  most  kind  but 
awful  warning !  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  lutrden  not 
your  hearts;  as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilder Jiess;  when  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me^ 
and  saw  my  works.  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this 
generation  and  said  ;  It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts^ 
for  they  have  not  known  my  toays  ;  unto  whom  I  sufare  in  my 
wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest 

''Wherefore  if  any  man  thinketh  he  standeth,  let  him  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."  ''  Let  us  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning 
here  in  fear,''  ''  giving  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  siure." 

Onoe  more,  brethren,  I  beseech  you  by  God's  inestimable 
love  in  the  sending  of  His  Son,  '<  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
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sake,  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,**  and  by  your  own  eternal  well- 
being — ^by  the  wisest,  the  most  sacred  and  the  tenderest 
reasons  which  can  influence  the  human  being,  that  you  grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  But  who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  1  Watchful- 
ness is  needful — ^watchfulness  of  ourselves,  to  repress  every 
vain  and  wicked  movement ;  watchfulness  against  temptation, 
lest  the  enemy  enter  at  some  unguarded  post ;  watchfulness 
of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  His  every  suggestion, 
wait  upon  Him  with  lowly  dependence,  open  our  hearts  to 
His  influence,  follow  His  leading,  and  ^^  stir  up  the  gift  of 
God  which  is  in  us."     (2  Tim.  i.  6). 

It  is  a  cheering  and  joyful  thought,  that  if  the  Spirit  is 
grieved  by  our  sin.  He  is  likewise  pleased  by  our  obedience. 
As  the  sculptor  sees  with  delight  feature  after  feature,  limb 
after  limb,  rising  into  shape,  in  significance  and  beauty,  imder 
the  skilful  chisel,  so  the  Spirit  rejoices  over  His  works  with  a 
Divine  joy.  When  they  were  finished,  He  pronounced  them  very 
good.  The  work  of  the  Creator  Spirit  on  our  mind,  wiU,  and  afiec- 
tions,  is  nobler  than  the  other,  and  the  renewed  man  rejoices 
Him  more.  As  a  father  rejoices  over  the  success,  honor,  and 
happiness  of  his  dear  son,  so  the  Spirit  will  rejoice  over  every 
soul  He  brings  to  "  glory,  honor,  and  immortality."  When 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  in  the  desert,  with  the  skill  which  God 
had  given  them,  had  accomplished  the  work  of  the  tabernacle, 
according  to  God's  commandment  and  the  pattern  which 
was  showed  in  the  mount,  Moses  blessed  them  in  the  name  of 
God.  Their  work  was  pleasing  in  His  sight ;  He  approved  of 
it  as  a  dwelling,  and  His  glory  filled  the  tabemttcle.  So  when 
the  temple  of  the  Church,  which,  under  the  Spirit's  inspiration 
and  direction,  is  now  a-building  in  secret,  shall  at  last  be  un- 
covered, God's  glory  shall  take  up  therein  an  everlasting  abode, 
and  the  Spirit  will  rejoice  in  His  work.  May  we,  brethren, 
share  in  the  gladness  of  that  day  !  May  it  be  ours  thus  to 
please  the  Spirit !  May  His  seal,  Christ's  mark  upon  us, 
never  be  effaced ;  but,  being  carefully  guarded,  become  ever 
more  evident  unto  the  day  of  redemption  ! 
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**  ^  when  at  last  our  weaiy  days 
Are  well-nigh  wasted  here, 
And  we  can  trace  Thy  wond'rons  ways 
In  distance  calm  and  clear, 

"  When  in  Thy  love,  and  Israel's  sin, 
We  read  our  story  true, 
We  may  not — all  too  late — begin 
To  wish  our  hopes  were  new ; 

**  Long-loved,  long-tried,  long-spared  as  they, 
Unlike  in  this  alone, 
That>  by  Thy  grace,  our  hearts  shall  stay 
For  evermore  Thine  own." 


®^£  IPwacl^tr's  Jfmig[cr-^0sl. 


STRENGTH   AND   STILLNESS. 

"Their  strength  is  to  sit  stilL"— 
Isa.  zzx.  7. 

The  context  reveals  two 
IhiDgs.  First :  A  great  na- 
tional danger.  The  Jewish 
people  now  stood  in  terror  of 
having  their  country  invaded, 
and  their  city  destroyed  by 
Sennacherib  the  king  of  As- 
syria. It  was  an  hour  of 
terrible  anxiety  to  the  nation. 
The  national  firmament  was 
black  with  threatening  clouds. 
Secondly :  A  great  national 
tin.  To  meet  the  danger,  to 
ward  off  the  threatened  blow, 
instead  of  looking  for  help  to 
ihid  God  of  nations,  they 
sought  for  an  alliance  witii 
Egypt  They  trusted  to  an 
arm  of  flesh,  rather  than  in 
the  Almigh^  God.    Isaiah, 


the  holy  prophet,  is  missioned 
to  lift  his  earnest  protest 
against  this  iniquity.  "  Woe 
to  the  rebellious  children," 
(&c.  And  in  the  text  he  tells 
them  wherein  their  strengtli 
lay.  It  was  in  sitting  gtill, 
calmly  relying  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God. 

Wherein  is  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  that  man's 
strength  is  in  sitting  still?  or, 
rather,  what  is  meant  by  sit- 
ting still?  We  answer  at 
once,  that  it  is  not  the  still- 
ness of  INDOLENCE.  ludolencc 
is  weakness — is  ruin.  Physi- 
cal indolence,  is  physical  ruin; 
intellectual  indolence,  is  in- 
tellectual ruin ;  moral  indo- 
lence, is  moral  ruin.  Activity 
is  the  condition  of  strength. 
Indiistry  is  essential  to  pro- 
gress in  all  that  is  great  and 
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happy.  What,  then,  is  the 
stiUness  1  It  is  the  stillness  of 
unbounded  trust  in  God, 

I.  Stillness  of  confi- 
dence IN  relation  to  God's 
redemptive  provision  is 
"strength."  The  busymg 
ourselves  in  efforts  to  com- 
mend ourselves  to  the  Divine 
favor,  to  secure  our  accept- 
ance with  our  Maker,  is  weak- 
ness. The  provision  for  this 
has  been  made.  The  sacrifice 
of  Chiist  is  all-sufficient. 
By  one  sacrifice  He  has 
perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified.  Be  still,  in  re- 
lation to  this,  and  feel  that 
here  you  have  nothing  to  do. 

IL  Stillness  of  confi- 
dence in  relation  to  your  fu- 
ture history  is  "strength." 
Do  not  busy  yourselves  about 
what  will  occuf  to  you  or  your 
children  in  the  future.  Leave 
your  future  to  the  manage- 
ment of  that  paternal  Provi- 
dence, which  clothes  the  lilies 
isi  the  field,  and  feeds  the 
fowls  of  heaven.  "  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  Ac 
Sit  still  in  relation  to  the 
future,  and  sing,  "  The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want,"  Ac. 

IIL  Stillness  of  con- 
fidence IN  relation  to  pre- 
seht  Providential  trials  is 
"strength."  The  Israelites, 
with  piled  mountaixu  on  each 


side  of  them,  the  sea  rolling 
before  them,  and  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  approaching 
them,  were  exhorted  by  then- 
leader  to  ''stand  still,  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord."  Peter  slept  between 
two  soldiers ;  and  Paul  said, 
"  none  of  these  things  move 
me. 


ELIJAH:  thoughts  ON  LIFE, 

**  And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  went  in  the  strength  of 
that  meat  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  unto  Horeb  the  mount  of 
God."— 1  Kings  xix.  8. 

The  context  presents  Elijah 
to  us  in  three  aspects.  (1) 
In  the  greatest  despondency. 
Alarmed  at  the  threat  of 
Jezebel,  he  goes  into  the 
wilderness,  and  there,  sinking 
into  the  utmost  dejection  of 
spirit,  he  sits  down  imder  a 
juniper  tree  and  entreats  the 
Almighty  to  take  away  his 
life  (verso  4).  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  towering  spirits 
in  the  lowest  valley  of  des- 
pondency, one  of  the  most 
daring  natures  cowering  with 
the  profoundest  dread.  To 
what  reactions  of  soiil  are  we 
subject  while  here!  Great 
natures  are  liable  to  terrible 
rebounds.  Here  we  have 
Elijah  (2)  Twice  fed  by  a 
celestial  messenger  (verses 
5 — 7).  Angels  are  ministers 
to  the  good.     "He  will  give 
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his  angels  charge  concerning 
thee/'  &c.  Here  we  have 
Elijah  (3)  Miraculously  sus- 
tained. "He  went  in  the 
stzength  of  that  meat  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,"  &c. 

This  incident  suggests  three 
things. 

I.  An    UNDESIRABLE    POS- 
SIBILITY IK  HUMAN  LIFE.      The 

iiftct  that  a  man  lived  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  without 
food,  certainly  impresses  us 
with  the  possibility  of  his 
being  kept  in  existence  with- 
out food  for  ever.  The  pos- 
sibility is  obvious.  But  such 
a  state  would  clearly  be  very 
7indeinrable,  Were  men  to 
ocmtinue  here  without  food,  a 
diiostnnu  inactivity  would  en- 
sue. Want  of  food  keeps  the 
world  in  action,  keeps  the 
limbs  and  faculties  of  men 
goin^  What  would  life  be 
without  action  %  a  weak  and 
worthless  thing. 
This  incident  suggests — 

II.  The  SUPPORTING  ele- 

3CENT  OF  all  LIFE.      What  is 

it  that  kept  Elijah  alivo  with- 
out food  %  The  Will  of  God, 
nothing  else ;  and  this  is  that 
which  supports  all  created 
existences  eveiy  moment. 
"  Man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.''  God's  will  can  starve 
men  with  bread  and  sustain 
them  without  it.  It  is  He, 
not  material  substances,  not 
food,  that  sustains  life.    He 


may  do  it  with  means,  or  with- 
out means,  according  to  His 
pleasure.  Let  us  not  trust 
in  means  or  secondary  causes, 
but  in  Him  who  is  the 
"Fountain  of  Life." 

This  incident  suggests — 

III.  The  Divine  care  of 
a  godly  LIFE.  Elijah,  not- 
withstanding his  imperfec- 
tions, was  a  true  man,  and  n 
faithful  servant  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  his  Great  Master 
watches  over  him,  takes  care 
of  him  in  the  wilderness. 
That  God  takes  care  of  His 
people  individiially  is  (1) 
Accordant  with  reason.  (2> 
Taught  by  Scripture.  (3) 
Attested  by  the  experience  of 
the  good. 


THE   GOSPEL :    ITS  PREACHERS, 
HEARERS,   AND   REJECTORS. 

''  0  foolish  Gblatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you,  that  ye  Bhould  not 
obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently 
set  forth,  crucified  among  you." — 
GaL  iii  1. 

This  text  presents  three  sub- 
jects for  thought 

I.  The  work  op  Gtospel 
MINISTERS.  What  is  then- 
work?  To  present  Christ 
crucified  to  men.  "Christ 
crucified,"  or  the  "Cross  of 
Christ,''  are  phrases  which,  in 
Paul's  writings,  stand  for  the 
whole  Gospel  of  God.  Hence, 
he  says,  "  We  preach  Christ 
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crucified."  And  again,  "I 
am  determined  to  know  no- 
thing among  yon,  save  Christ 
and  him  crucified."  And 
again,  "God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Why  should  this  subject  be 
graphically  presented  before 
file  eyes  of  men  ]  First :  It 
U  tlie  subject  essential  to  rotise 
the  religious  t/wughts  of  men. 
Beligious  thought  is  essential 
to  salvation.  There  is  no 
subject  within  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge  that  can 
rouse  this  rightly,  but  the 
Crucifixion  of  Christ.  With 
this  subject  Peter  startled  the 
minds  of  thousands,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  The  extra- 
ordinari7iesso{  the  subject  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the 
subject,  give  it  a  soul-rousing 
force.  Secondly :  It  is  a  sub- 
ject essential  to  generate  re- 
ligious feelings  in  man.  It 
awakens  (1)  Deep  penitence 
for  sin.  (2)  Supreme  concern 
for  the  souL  (3)  A  solemn 
dread  of  wrong.  Thirdly  :/<m 
a  subject  essential  to  m^et  t/ie 
religious  wants  of  men,  Man 
wants  (1)  Forgiveness  of  sin. 
(2)  Purity  of  souL  The  cross 
of  Christ  provides  these. 
This  text  presents — 

II.  The  duty  op  Gospel 
HEARERS.  What  is  their  duty? 
"To  obey  the  truth."  The 
truth  is  preached  not  for  mere 
speculation,  or  polemic  dis- 


cussion, but  to  be  obeyed,  (1 ) 
Its  provisions  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  means  of 
salvation.  (2)  Its  doctrines 
are  to  be  accepted  as  the 
infallible  test  of  all  truth.  (3) 
Its  precepts  are  to  be  followed 
as  the  sovereign  rule  of  all 
action.  We  are  to  obey  the 
truth,  follow  it  whithersoever 
it  may  lead  :  to  poverty,  per- 
secution, martyrdom,  «kc. 
This  text  presents — 

III.  The  folly  op  Gospel 
REJECTORS.  "  0  foolish  Gala- 
tians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you,"  &c.  First :  Tlie  folly 
of  rejecting  tJte  Gospel  is  most 
infatuated.  "Who  hath  be- 
witched youl"  The  word 
translated  "  bewitched,'*  here 
means,  to  enchant,  to  fas- 
cinate, to  delude  by  magical 
charms,  &c.  The  folly  was  not 
the  mere  native  stupidity  of 
the  individual  mind,  but  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  re- 
sult of  the  deluding  influence 
exerted  on  than  by  some 
wicked  spirits.  "Who  hath 
bewitched  you  1 "  Who  hath 
made  you  such  fools  as  to 
reject  the  highest  good  1  It 
is  suggested — Secondly :  That 
the  folly  of  rejecting  the  Gos- 
pel is  mast  lamentable,  "0 
foolish  Galatians.''  There  was 
a  wail  of  sad  emotion  in  these 
words,  " 0  foolish  Gal^tians !" 
The  great  apostle  knew  the 
terrible  consequences  involved 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel. 
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8ATAK,  PETER,  AXD  OHRIST. 
''And  the  Lord  said,  Simon, 
Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat:  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not."— Luke 
xzii.  81,  32. 

We  shall  look  at  this  remark- 
able statement  of  Christ  as 
presenting  the  good  man  to 
us  in  two  aspects. 

I.         As     THE     OBJECT     OP 

Satanic  desire.  ''Satan  hath 
desired  to  hare  you."  "Math 
denrecL**     The  verb  means, 
"  hath  required  you."    There 
is,  perhaps,  an  aUusion  to 
Job's  temptation.   (Job  iL  6.) 
Stilly    as    requiring    implies 
desire^  "we  may  hold  to  the 
word  in  our  remarks.     Ob- 
senre— First :    Satan  is  the 
mbfect  of  desire.     He  is  not  a 
being  of  mere  intellect,  he 
has  heart,  and  in  his  heart 
there  are  desires.    His  desires 
are  malevolent  and  insatiable. 
Obsenre — Secondly:  Satan* s 
desire  has  respect  to  individual 
vten.     "  Totu"    The  pronoun 
is    plural,    and    refers    not 
merely  to  Peter,  but  to  all 
the  disciples.     He  does  not 
overlook  the  individual  in  the 
millions;  he  is  concerned  with 
each  spirit ;  he  has  a  desire 
coDceming  each.     Observe- 
Thirdly:    Satan's  desire  has 
respect  to  individual  men  wlho 
ham  become  the  disciples  of 
Christ.     Satan    desired    to 
have  them — Christ's  disciples 
his   sertanis   and  his 


victims.  He  is  more  busy^ 
perhaps,  with  the  good  here» 
than  he  is  with  the  evil 
His  object  is  to  thwart  the 
purposes  of  mercy  in  relation 
to  them,  and  to  bring  them 
back  into  his  own  dark  em- 
pire. This  statement  of  Christ 
presents  the  good  man  to  us—* 

II.  As  the  object  op 
Christ's  care.  "Simon, 
Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,"  Ac.  Ob- 
serve— First :  Christ  knows 
the  heart  of  Satan.  He  knew 
the  particular  desire  of  the 
arch  enemy.  Christ  knows 
the  devil  thoroughly — ^knows 
his  every  thought  and  feeling, 
sounds  the  deepest  depths  of 
his  nature,  knows  his  history 
from  beginning  to  end.  Ob- 
serve —  Secondly  :  Christ 
warns  his  people  against  Satan, 
He  does  this  now  with  Peter. 
He  knew  Satan's  desire  and 
He  makes  Peter  acquainted 
with  it.  He  knows  the  devil's 
intent,  and  He  sounds  the 
note  of  warning.  To  be  fore- 
warned is  to  be  forearmed. 
Observe — ^Thirdly:  Christ  in- 
vokes Heaven  to  thwart  Satan, 
'*!  have  prayed  for  thea" 
For  thee,  Peter,  especially. 
Christ's  intercession  is  against 
thedeviL  What  does  He  pray 
for?  Not  that  the  devil  may 
be  annihilated ;  not  against 
his  sifting  Peter  as  wheat; 
testing  him  well;  but  that  the 
faith  of  His  people  &il  not* 
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The  language  implies — (1) 
That  the  effort  of  His  people 
•is  required  for  the  resistauce 
of  the  devil.  He  is  their 
enemy,  and  they  must  fight 
him.  Moral  battles  cannot 
be  fought  for  us.  (2)  That 
&ith  is  essential  to  successful 
resistance.  **  Thy  faith  fail 
not."  Faith  in  the  true,  the 
right,  the  Diyine,  in  God 
Himself.  Faith  is  the  power. 
(3)  That  the  sufficiency  of 
this  faith  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  God.  Hence  Christ 
prays  that  Peter's  faith  fail 
not.  Observe  —  Fourthly  : 
Christ  sets  His  disciples  to 
work  against  Satan,  "When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren." 

god's  voice  to  humanity. 

"Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  0 
IsraeL" — Amos  iv.  12. 

Since  the  fall  of  man  in 
Eden,  God's  voice  has  been 
heard  calling  after  man  to 
turn  from  his  evil  ways  and 
live.  His  voice  was  addressed 
to  Adam,  to  the  antediluvians, 
and  oftentimes  to  the  chosen 
people,  the  Israelites;  and 
the  words  of  the  text  were 
addressed  to  them.  But  at 
present  we  use  the  words  to 
indicate  God's  voice  to  hu- 
manity.    We  infer — 

L    That  there  is  a  period 

TO  DAWN  UPON  MANKIND 
WHEN  THEY  SHALL  COMB  TO  A 
PARTICULAR      CONTACT      WITH 


God.  "To  meet  thy  God." 
When  we  survey  the  works 
of  nature,  we  come  to  a  close 
contact  with  God.  He  is  the 
Author  of  nature.  When  we 
ponder  the  mysterious  system 
of  providence,  we  meet  Ciod. 
He  is  the  ruler  of  that  great 
and  complicate  system.  And 
when  we  read  the  Bible,  the 
ideas  of  the  Infinite,  our 
spirits  come  in  contact  with 
the  Living  One  of  Israel — the 
Fountain  of  all  life  and  joy. 
But  the  text  leads  us  on  to  a 
period  when  humanity  shall 
face  Him,  and  stand  before  . 
His  tribunal.  This  period — 
First :  Is  cei-tain.  Nature 
teaches  the  fact.  Nature 
moves  on  gradually  towards 
her  destiny.  The  imiverse, 
with  all  its  wonders  and 
beauty,  is  marching  on  to- 
wards dissolution.  Conscience 
indicates  the  same  truth ; 
but  revelation  verifies  the 
fact  "  For  we  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ."  "  God  has 
appointed  a  day  in  which  He 
will  judge  the  world."  This 
period--Secondly :  Is  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  time,  God  has 
not  revealed  the  time  of  His 
coming.  No  finite  being  has 
been  privileged  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  exact  period 
of  His  coming.  He  will  come 
as  the  thief  in  the  night — 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and 
with  glory  ineffable.  This 
period — ^Tliirdly:  Is  (he  great- 
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ut  o/cUl  periods  of  importance. 
Then  the  actions  of  life  ivill 
be  brought  to  the  test ;  then 
the  moral  character  of  all 
men  will  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  eternity ;  then  the  destiny 
of  humanity  will  be  deter- 
mined; then  a  separation  will 
take  place  between  the 
righteous  and  the  un- 
righteous, and  this  separa- 
tion will  place  the  righteous 
in  a  state  of  honor,  the  un- 
righteous in  a  state  of  utter 
degradation.  The  righteous 
-will  be  happy,  his  union  with 
Christ  will  raise  him  to  honor 
and  glory;  whilst  the  un- 
righteous will  be  banished 
firom  His  sight,  and  go  to  ever- 
lasting pimishment. 

II.       That    this    period 

WHICH  IS  TO  DAWN  UPON 
MANKIND  REQUIRES  PREPARA- 
TION ON  man's  part.  '*  Pre- 
pare to  meet  thy  God,0  Israel." 
Thisfactteaches— First:  Tluit 
man  in  his  natural  state  is  not 
in  a  condition  JU  to  meet  God, 
Man  is  sinful ;  God  is  holy. 
Sin  has  unfitted  man  for  a 
personal  communion  with 
God.  Secondly :  That  man 
is  in  a  state  of  possibility  to 
prepare.  God's  commands 
always  imply  possibiUty. 
There  is  a  hope  for  man's  re- 
storation. The  death  of  Christ 
has  removed  the  obstacles 
which  were  in  man's  way  to 
return  to  God,  and  those 
which  were  in  God's  way  to 


show  mercy  to  the  smner. 
The  salvation  of  humanity 
is  possible.  Thirdly:  That 
mxinls  agaicy  is  necessary  to 
his  preparation.  Man  must 
use  the  means  given  him  by 
God  for  his  preparation.  God 
has  done  for  man  what  he 
could  not  do  for  himself;  but 
what  he  could  do,  God  has 
left  him  to  do  it.  Man  must 
cultivate  his  moral  nature, 
train  his  faculties,  and  apply 
the  means  of  sanctification. 

III.   That  God  feels  deep 

INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD's  PRE- 
PARATION. "  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  God."  God  desires  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  "  As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live."  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.)  He 
wills  that  the  world  may  be 
saved.  First :  From  what  He 
lias  done  for  humanity.  He 
has  formed  a  plan  to  redeem 
man,  through  the  death  of  His 
Son.  Secondly:  i^roww^Ao^jCTtf 
is  doing  in  man.  He  reveals 
His  Son  in  iis.  He  is  working 
in  us  through  His  Spirit 
Thirdly  :  From  wJuU  He  lias 
promised  to  do  for  us  infiUure^ 
namely,  to  glorify  us,  and  raise 
us  to  everlasting  enjoyment. 
May  we  give  due  attention 
to  His  voice !  Attention  to 
God's  voice  will  secure  our 
everlasting  happiness. 
Llandilo.     J.  0.  Griffiths. 
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CONFLICTIKa    THEORIES    OP    THE 
ATONEMENT. 

When  a  truth  of  religion  which 
was  evidently  designed  to  be  the 
centre  and  support  of  our  spiritual 
life,  the  daily  bread  of  our  souls, 
is  yet  found  to  be,  to  reaUy  earnest 
and  devout  pereons,  rather  a  source 
of  perplexity,  and  ia  tacitly  laid 
aside  as  som'ething  which  it  is 
painful  to  think  of— it  may  well 
excite  the  inquiry  whether  we 
have  indeed  got  hold  of  the  truth 
which  was  meant  for  us,  or  not 
ratiier  of  some  misconception  of  it. 
It  is  this  state  of  things  which  has 
led  thoughtful  Christian  teachers 
in  our  own  day  to  examine  afresh 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

That  "Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,"  is 
everywhere  assumed  as  a  fact 
throughout  the  New  Testament. 
To  quote  passages  in  proof  of  it 
would  be  idle,  since  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  (Jospel  rests  upon  it ; 
but  if  we  look  for  answers  to  the 
questions  which  men  have  since 
raised  as  to  whi/  He  thus  died  ?— 
in  what  tense  t  and  though  we  may 
find  materials  from  which  a  con- 
nected theory  may  be  formed,  we 
shall  not  find  any  distinct  and 
orderly  development  of  that  theory 
in  the  Apostolic  writings.  Sys- 
tematic divinity  has  been  a  growth, 
as  it  was  a  want^  of  aftertimes. 

The  theory  of  Atonement,  which 
had  possession  of  the  Church  at 
tho^  nme  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which,  with  some  modifications, 
has  prevailed  ever  since,  was  that 
of  tubitUution,  Christ  was  viewed 
as  the  subttUute  of  the  sinner,  en- 
during in  hU  ttead  the  punishment 
due  to  liim,  and  without  the  exac- 
tion uf  which  it  was  held  God 
could  not  be  just  in  pardoning  him. 
Thie  theory,  carried  out   to   its 


results,  involved  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  of  the  elect  only.     The 
theory,  as  modified  in  later  times 
and  by  modem  writers,  avoids  the 
harshness  of  saying,  as  the  older 
Calvinists  did,  that  Christ  actually 
sufiered  the  punishment  due  to 
the  sinner,  including  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  is   content   with    say- 
ing that  He  sufiered  what,  con- 
sidering the  infinite  dignity  of  the 
suflerer,  was  tujicient  to  justify 
God  in  extending  pardon  to  man. 
But  both  theories  are  alike  in  this, 
that  they  view  the  essence  of  the 
Atonement  to  consist  in  the  en- 
durance of  penal  sufferings,  and 
also  that  they  alike   regard  the 
work  as  complete,  irrespective  of 
any  participation  on  the  part  d 
the  sinner. 

Against  both  these  theories  there 
have  arisen  of  late  years  many 
murmurs  of  the  understanding  and 
heart.  There  has  been  an  **  offence 
of  the  cross,"  which  did  not  spring 
from  pride,  from  worldliness,  or,  as 
has  been  sometimes  imputed  to  it, 
from  slight  views  of  sin. 

The  removal  of  this  ''offmoe" 
has  been  attempted  by  a  third 
view ;  that  which  makes  the  essence 
of  the  atonement  to  consist  not  in 
the  endurance  of  penal  wjfgHmge, 
but  in  the  perfect  exhibition  of  wdf- 
sacrificing  love  in  that  endurcmee, 
this  being  accepted  by  God  as  a 
compensation  for  man's  sin.  lliis 
view  was  adopted  by  the  present 
writer,  at  a  time  when  light  first 
began  to  emerge  from  the  darkness 
which  had  till  thon  overhung  the 
subject,  and  it  is  this  which  is 
enunciated  in  a  tale  published  some 
years  ago.*  But  this  view,  tkoof^ 
having  much  to  commend  it  as  ao 
escape  from  the  earlier  theories,  is 

•  "The  Youth  and  Womsahood  of 
Helen  Tyneh" 
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by  no  means  oommensurate  with 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  falls 
£n-  short  oxthedepth  of  the  subject 

There  is  another  view  which 
may  be  taken. 

If  we  carefully  study  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  that  the 
great  idea  which  pervades  his  mind 
when  qieaking  of  redemption,  is 
that  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  Hu- 
manity— of  the  Church  indeed 
most  prominently — but  of  the 
Church  as  the  first-fruits  of  Hu- 
manity. Thus  he  speaks  of  Christ 
as  the  "last  Adam"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45), 
as  being  the  *'  Head  of  the  body, 
the  Church,  the  beginning,  the  first- 
bom  from  the  dotd,"  &c.  (Col.  L 
18).  And  being  the  Head  of  Hu- 
manity, He  also  represents  it  By 
the  obedience  of  one,  many  are 
made  righteous.  What  He  does  is 
predicated  of  His  members  also 
(Rom.  v.  19).  They  die  with  Him 
<Rom.  vi.  »— 11 ;  2  Cor.  adv.  16). 
They  are  raised  with  Him  (2  Cor. 
XV.  12—20).  They  sit  with  Him 
in  heavenly  places  (Ephes.  ii  6). 
They  are  created  in  Him  imto  good 
works.  In  short,  they  are  nr  Him. 
Seeing  then  this  dose  connexion 
between  the  redeemed  and  Christy 
a  connexion  not  arbitrary  and 
technical,  but  groimded  on  His 
relation  to  humanity,  as  the  Son 
of  Man,  the  true,  perfect  man,  we 
are  surely  justified  in  looking  upon 
Christ  as  having  acted  in  the  work 
of  redemption  as  man's  Repre- 
taUoHve.  Being  true  and  peiiect 
man,  our  Brother  according  to  the 
fiesh.  He  came  by  His  Father's 
wOl  to  recover  His  lost  brethren. 
He  came  into  this  world  "in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  lived  a 
human  life,  gained  a  human  ex- 
perience, and  then  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  man  is,  what 
his  sfai  was,  what  his  capacity  for 
good  is,  what  are  his  trials  and 
temptations ;  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge also  of  His  Father,  of  His 
claims,  of  His  justice,  the  greatness 

Vol.  XIV. 


of  His  love,  and  His  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  the  fallen — Shaving  thus 
been  made  "perfect,"  fitted  for  His 
work.  He  st(K>d  up  to  make  recon- 
ciliation for  the  sins  of  the  peorde. 

And  now  we  have  to  see  wnat 
the  nature  of  that  reconciliation 
was — what  was  the  euenee  of  the 
atonement  offered.  To  judge 
rightly  of  this,  we  must  recollect 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  offered.  To 
a  Father — not  simply  to  a  governor 
or  sovereign,  intent  chi^y  upon 
the  security  of  his  dominion  and 
the  vindication  of  his  law — ^but  to 
a  Father  who  could  be  fully  satisfied 
by  nothing  but  the  reclaiming  of 
His  children  from  their  revolt,  and 
their  full  reinstatement  in  their 
inheritance. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  the 
first  and  most  important  element 
in  moral  restoration.  Is  it  not  a 
frank  and  full  confession  of  dnt 
It  is  true  that  the  deepest  repent- 
ance cannot  undo  the  past:  yet  it 
does  undo  it  in  the  heart  ana  wUl 
of  the  offender.  Do  we  not  feel 
that  this  is  a  more  true  reparation 
of  evil  than  any  punishment — ^that 
it  is  the  only  thmg  which  ev^  ap- 
proaches to  the  healing  of  the  soul  ? 
And  does  not  Gkxl  recognise  this  ? 
"  And  David  said  unto  Kathan, '  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord ;'  and 
Nathan  said  unto  David,  'The 
Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin  : 
thou  Shalt  not  die." '  "  The  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart,  0  G^od, 
Thou  wilt  not  despise."  "Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  Thee,"—"  Bring  forth  the 
best  robe  and  put  it  on  him." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  repent- 
ance does  not  always  prevent  our 
suffering  the  consequences  of  our 
sin,  as  may  be  seen  in  David's  case. 
No;  it  does  not;  and  a  humble 
submission  to  such  chastisement 
as  is  appointed  for  us,  is  at  once  a 
test  and  expression  of  true  repent- 
ance. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  deeply-in- 
teresting work  on  the  "  Nature  of 
the  Atonement,"*  thus  writes  re- 
specting the  worth  of  repentance : — 

"That  due  repentance  for  sin, 
could  such  repentance  indeed  be, 
would  expiate  guilty  there  is  a 
strong  testimony  in  the  human 
heart,  and  so  the  first  attempt  at 
peace  with  God  is  an  attempt  at 
repentance — which  attempt^  in- 
deed, becomes  less  and  less  hope- 
fiU,  the  longer,  and  the  more 
earnestly  and  honestly  it  is  per- 
severed in, — but  this,  not  because 
it  comes  to  be  felt  that  a  true 
repentance  would  be  rejected  even 
if  attained,  but  because  its  attain- 
ment is  despaired  of, — all  attempts 
at  it  being  found,  when  taken  to 
the  Divine  light,  and  honestly 
judged  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  to  be 
mere  selfish  attempts  at  something 
that  promises  safety, — not  evil, 
indeed,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
stinctive efforts  of  self-preserva- 
tion, but  having  nothing  in  them 
of  the  nature  of  a  true  repentance, 
or  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  or  pure 
condemnation  of  it  because  of  its 
own  evil;  nothing,  in  short,  that 
is  a  judging  sin,  and  a  confessing 
it  in  true  sympathy  with  the 
Divine  judgment  upon  it.  So  that 
the  wonis  of  Whitfield  come  to  be 
deeply  sympathized  in, — 'our  re- 
pentance needeth  to  be  repented 
o^  and  our  very  tears  washed  in 
the  blood  of  Christ/"— (p.  143.) 

But  Christ  being  perfectly  "holy, 
harmless,  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners," and  yet,  bearing  them  on 
His  heart  as  their  Elder  Brother, 
comes  before  His  Father  to  confess 
their  guilty  with  a  sense  of  it  which 
only  perfect  holiness  can  give,  and 
yet  with  a  love  and  compassion,  a 
hope  and  trust  for  them  which 
nothing  but  Divine  Love  could 
feel ;  acknowledging  the  justice  of 

*  "The  Nature  of  the  Atonement  and 
its  Relation  to  the  RemiRsion  of  Sins  and 
Ktenud  Life/'  by  John  McLeod  Camp- 
BKLL,    Jlacmillnu,  185C. 


God's  wrath  against  sin,  taking 
voluntarily  a  share  of  the  sufifering 
due  to  sinful  humanity,  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross;  bearing  thdr  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  cross,  and  thus 
making,  in  the  name  of  His  brethren 
and  on  their  behalf,  a  full  repara- 
tion for  the  dishonor  done  to  God. 

"It  was  not  in  us,"  says  Mr. 
Campbell,  "so  to  confess  our  own 
sins ;  neither  was  there  in  us  such 
knowledge  of  the  heart  of  the 
Father.  But  if  another  could  in 
this  act  for  us, — if  there  might  be 
a  mediator,  an  intercessor — one  at 
once  sufficiently  one  with  us,  and 
yet  sufficiently  separated  from  our 
sin  to  feel  in  sinless  humanity  what 
our  sinful  humanity— could  it  in 
sinlessness  look  back  on  its  sins — 
would  feel  of  godly  condemnation 
of  them  and  sorrow  for  them,  so 
confessing  them  before  God  ;^-one 
coming  sufficiently  near  to  our  need 
of  mercy  to  be  able  to  plead  for 
mercy  for  us  according  to  that 
need,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
abiding  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father y 
and  in  the  light  of  His  love  and 
secret  of  His  heart,  as  in  interced- 
ing for  us  to  take  full  and  perfect 
advantage  of  all  that  is  there  that 
is  on  our  side,  and  wills  our  salva- 
tion;— if  the  Son  of  Gk>d  has,  in 
the  power  of  love,  come  into  the 
capacity  of  such  mediation  in  taking 
our  nature  and  becoming  our 
brother,  and  in  that  same  power  of 
love  has  been  contented  to  sufier 
all  that  such  mediation  accom- 
plished in  suffering  flesh  implied" 
— [of  which,  as  is  elsewhere  ex- 
phuned,  the  'tasting  death,'  as  the 
wages  of  sin,  was  a  part] — "  is  not 
the  suitableness  and  the  accept- 
ableness  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
when  His  soul  was  made  an  ofiering 
for  sin,  what  we  can  imderstand  ?" 
-{pp.  147, 148.) 

Thus  then  we  have  arrived  at 
the  idea,  that  the  essence  of  the 
atonement  consisted  in  our  Lord's 
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^jcpUUory  confemon  of  tin  on  our 
behalf  and  in.  our  luime,  His  death 
being  not'a  penalty  endured  aa  a 
subetiiute,  but  the  perfected  ex- 
pression of  such  confession. 

But  the  idea  of  a  Repreuntative 
implies  the  concurrence  of  those 
represented.  An  ambassador  who 
represents  his  country  pledges  the 
concurrenco  and  assent  of  that 
country  to  the  measures  he  agrees 
upon.  And  thus  Christy  represent- 
ing the  redeemed,  pledged  them  to 
concur  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  then  made,  the  death  to  sin 
thine  realized,  the  sacrifice  of  self 
there  offered  up. 

"What  is  thus  offered  on  our 
behalf  is  so  offered  by  the  Son,  and 
so  accepted  by  the  Father,  entirely 
with  the  prospective  purpose  that 
it  is  to  be  reproduced  in  us.  The 
expiatory  confession  of  sins  which 
we  have  been  contemplating,  is  to 
be  shared  in  by  oui selves;  to  accept 
it  on  oiur  behalf,  was  to  accept  it 
as  that  mind  in  relation  to  sin  in 
the  fellowship  of  v^ich  we  are  to 
come  to  God." — Campbell,  p.  176. 
And  each  one  who  comes  to  Qod 
through  Christ  is  thus  of  one  mind 
with  Him.  **  Know  ye  not,"  says 
St  Paul,  '*that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ, 
were  baptized  into  His  death  V — 
pledged  to  a  reproduction  in  heart 
and  life  of  the  truths  embodied  in 
that  act^  and  to  a  continual  offering 
up  of  those  spiritual  sacrifices 
which  are  acceptable  unto  God  as 
the  carrying  on  of  the  one  great 
sacrifice  of  Christ—the  yielding 
themselves  unto  God  as  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead.  Thus  the 
work  begun  on  the  cross  will  only 
be  fully  accomplished  in  our  final 
rtdemptum,  at  once  complete  in 
itaelf  like  the  Incarnation,  and 
VfKtmpleU  till  the  restitution  of 
sjl  tlmigs. 

This  reproduction  of  the  mind 
of  Christ  in  the  redeemed  is  the 
tpedsl  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 


who  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  reveals  them  to  us,  leading  us 
to  see  all  things  in  the  light  in 
which  Christ  saw  them,  to  con- 
demn sin  wherever  it  exists,  and 
most  of  all  in  ourselves,  to  trust 
in  God  as  a  Father,  and  to  love 
our  fellow-men  as  brethren.  On 
this  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Camp- 
bell writes : — 

"  These  elements  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness,  as  the  rays  of  the 
hght  of  the  life  that  was  in  Him, 
have  that  relation  to  us  and  to  our 
state,  that,  shining  in  us  in  faith, 
they  necessarily  reproduce  them- 
selves in  us — that  is,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  faith ;  man  and 
God,  sin  and  holiness,  becoming  to 
us  in  the  light  of  Christ,  what  that 
light  reveals  them  to  be,  and  the 
confession  of  sin  and  the  choice  of 
holiness,  self-despair,  and  trust  in 
God,  springing  up  in  us ;  a  confess- 
ion of  sin  in  unison  with  Christ's 
confession  of  our  sins,  a  trust  in 
God  quickened  by  the  faith  of  Hi:* 
trust  in  the  Father  on  our  behalf, 
and  laying  hold  on  that  in  the 
Father's  heart  on  which  His  in- 
tercession laid  hold.  Theatonement 
thus,  through  faith,  reproduces  its 
own  elements  in  us,  we  being 
raised  to  the  fellowship  of  that  to 
which  Christ  descended  in  working 
out  our  salvation.  *  We  are  cruci- 
fied with  Christ'  in  actual  con- 
sciousness, as  we  were  in  the  death 
of  Christ  for  us  in  the  counsel  and 
grace  of  the  Father.  '  Nevertheless 
we  live;  yet  not  we,  but  Christ 
liveth  m  us.'"— (pp.  320,  321.) 

Nor  did  Chiist's  representation 
of  us  close  with  the  work  of  expia- 
tion. He  represents  us  still  in 
heaven  as  our  great  High  Priest, 
offering  up  that  sacrifice  of 
righteousness,  that  giving  to  God 
what  is  His  own,  to  which  the 
sacrifice  of  atonement  was  the 
fitting  introduction. 

In  this  also  we  must  respond  to 
Him,  and  l^us  otur  Church  teaohes 
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us,  having  had  commimion  with 
the  Lord  in  the  offering  of  His 
Body  and  Blood,  to  ''offer  and 
present  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  "  to  our  Father 
in  heaven. 

We  may  venture  to  say  in  con- 
clusion, that  whatever  may  be  the 
measure  of  our  insight  into  these 
great  truths,  and  its  deamess  will 
vary  in  minds  of  different  texture, 
and  in  different  stages  of  religious 
development,  we  practically  im- 
derstand  the  atonement  just  so  far 


as  it  brings  us  to  Qod — ^to  a  true 
repentance  for  sin — a  yielding  up 
of  ourselves  to  Christ  as  our  Lord 
and  Saviour — a  joyful  recognition 
of  God  as  our  Father,  and  a  return 
of  our  spirits  to  their  true  home 
in  Him. 
war  Chiisttu  tauAendmal  xn  Bethlehem 

geboren, 
Und  nicht  in  Dir,  Da  bigt  doch  ewiglich 

verloren. 
(Were    Christ   a    thouaand    times    in 

Bethle'm  bom, 
And  not  in  thee:   thy  lot  were  still 

forlorn.) 

The  Author  of 'Brampton  Rectory: 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
[The  utmost  flreedom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  tliis  department    Tht 
reader  must  therefore  use  his  own  discriminating  fkculUes,  and  the  Editor  most  be 
allowed  to  chiim  freedom  ttom.  responsibility.] 


THB  SIN  UNTO  DEATH. 

RspLiCANT.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  1 4,  p.  236.  ^  The  sin  not  unto 
death,'*  may  designate  any  but  that 
which  is  ''unto death."  According 
to  most  interpreters,  the  latter  is 
a  sin  which  is  accompanied  with 
hardness,  impenitence,  malice,  ob- 
stinacy, and  incorrigibleness.  Al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  nothing 
is  impossible  to  Almighty  grace, 
yet  the  malice  of  the  sinner  may 
present  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
Bivine  mercy  as  is  morally  insur- 
mountable. Pardon  is  promised 
to  repentance;  but»  in  the  case 
supposed,  there  is  no  repentance. 
The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  there  is  much  in  common  be- 
tween that  sin  and  a  sin  which  has 
the  character  contemplated  here. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  18th 
verse  is  to  be  taken  with  mathe- 
matioal  strictness.  It  expresses  the 
general  truth,  that  sin  is  contrary 
to  the  new  and  better  nature  of  the 
regenerate  man ;  and  that  this  lif a> 
wHhin,  if  justly  dealt  with,  is  suffi- 
dent  to  resist  the  assaults  of  eviL 


THE    FUTURE     DWELLING    OF    THE 
BLEST. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  15,  p.  236.  Wherever  that 
abode  may  be,  it  will  owe  its 
character  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  been 
"prepared"  by  Him. 

THE  PROBATION  OF  ANOEL8. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  16,  p.  286.  We  do  not  know 
that  Scripture  teaches  aught^  ex- 
pressly, concerning  the  probation 
of  angels;  neither  do  we  think 
that  St.  Jude,  if  he  had  not  meant 
angehi,  would  have  mentioned 
thenL 

hope  concerning  the  dead. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  17,  p.  236.  Nothing,  of  course, 
would  more  frightfully  enhance 
the  pain  of  bereavement^  than  the 
belief  that  the  lost  one  had 
perished  for  ever.  Whether  the 
hope  be  well-grounded  or  not, 
survivors  naturally  shrink  from 
any  other  thought  than  that  their 
departed  friend  is  in  peace. 
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Replicant.  In  answer  to  Qxtebist 
lio.  18,  p.  286.  In  itself,  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  universal 
nature  is  more  glorious  than  a 
miracle ;  but  it  seems  that  the  use 
of  a  miracle  is  dependent  on  the 
increased  nearness  and  directness 
of  manifestation  which  it  involves. 
We  cannot  agree  with  you  in  attri- 
buting a  vast  superiority  to 
modems,  over  those  in  whose 
aiglit  our  Lord's  miracles  were 
'Wrought;  neither  can  we  admit 
that  we  are  left  without  miracles 
in  this  age.  Every  true  revolution 
of  the  moral  character  is  a  miracle, 
and  a  greater  one  than  the  change 
of  water  into  wine,  or  even  the 
TesiuTection  of  a  corpse. 


Qneries  to  be  answered, 

19. — Is  the  circumstance  of  a 
man  having — through  the  Divine 
wiU — iqpoken  by  inspiration,  any 
mdioation  whatever  of  his  being 
less  frail,  less  fallible  than  the  rest 
of  mankind?  David,  Jonah,  and 
•others  were  the  mediums  through 
which  God's  purposes  were  de- 
daied,  and  they  were  transgressors. 
After  the  power  of  working 
miracles  had  been  conferred  by 


Christ  upon  the  apostles,  two  of 
them  sinned.— F.R.G.S. 

20.— In  Jude  we  read :— "  The 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  but  left  their  own  habita- 
tion, he  hath  reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chains  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  Can 
we  infer  from  this,  that  the 
judgment  day  of  man  will  also  be 
that  of  fallen  angels  ?  If  so,  may 
not  the  hell  of  man  be  also  that  of 
the  condemned  angelic  host  ? 

P.  H. 

21.— In  a  "  Germ  of  Thought" 
on  the  M(yral  Battle,  by  F.  H.,  a 
passage  occurs  as  follows  : — "  By 
baptism  we  were  enlisted  as  soldiers 
of  Christ,  to  fight  under  His  banner, 
with  His  armor."  In  what  sense 
can  a  ''child"  be  clothed  with 
spiritual  armor  ? — Junior. 

22. — When  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
thrown  the  three  men  into  the  fiery 
furnace,  he  said,  "  Lo,  I  see  four 
men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt ; 
and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like 
the  Son  of  God."  How  was  the 
king  enabled  to  say  this,  consider- 
ing he  was  an  idolater  ?  Although 
he  may  have  heard  of  the  true  God, 
he  doubtless  had  never  heard  of 
Christ  Was  it  a  special  revelatien 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  ? — P.  M.  H. 


[Wt  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
bcK>1c8  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  tUem  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  is 
QAjust  to  praise  worthless  books  ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.! 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Translated  from  the  German  of 

J.  P.  Lahge,  D.  D.     Edited,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  Rev. 

Karous  Dodb,  A.M.    In  Six  Volumes.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.   London  : 

Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  biography  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  basjis  and  awbataacft  ^1  tt 

Christian  tbcologjr,  but  the  life  and  light  of  the  world.    "We  ctsxv  \i<QN«c 
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have  too  much  of  this  life.  Every  incident  connected  with  Hia  higtory 
IB  a  quickening  ray  for  souls.  We  hail,  therefore,  every  truthfully-written 
story  of  His  life,  every  attempt  to  reproduce  His  wonderful  individuality 
amongst  men.  Portraits  of  the  Christ  of  theology  and  the  Christ  of 
CJhurches  abound ;  and  they  are  often  more  hideous  than  lovely.  The 
Christ  of  the  evangelist — the  Christ  of  God — radiating  with  truth  and  over- 
flowing with  love,is  what  the  ungodly  world  requires.  Without  disparaging 
such  works  on  the  subject  as  those  of  Domer,  Hase,  Ewald,  Andrews, 
Ellicott,  and  others,  we  regard  Dr.  Lange's  as  equal  to  the  best,  superior 
to  some,  and  accomplishing  some  things  which  others  have  omitted.  The 
immediate  object  of  this  masterly  production  is  to  meet  and  refute  those 
views  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  a  negative  criticism  has  set  into  wide 
circulation  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  substi- 
tute that  authentic  and  consistent  history  which  a  thoroughly  scientific 
criticism  deduces  from  the  evangelists.  The  following  remarka  of  the 
author  on  criticism  will  indicate  to  our  readers  the  x>hilosophic  astute- 
ness of  his  intellect,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  prosecutes  his  gpreat 
imdertaking  : — **  The  relation  of  the  Gospel  history  to  that  criticism 
which  is  antagonistic  to  it,  is  already  happily  and  ecclesiastically 
decided.  It  is,  however,  the  task  of  theology  to  ezplaui  the  same 
scientifically;  and  the  author  will  feel  happy  if  he  shall  in  anywise  have 
contributed  to  its  accomplishment  It  may  here,  however,  be  once  for 
all  remarked,  that  too  sharp  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  between 
eritidsm  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  the  anti-Christian  nuisance  which  now 
assumes  that  name.  Christianity  is,  in  its  absolute  trustworthiness,  and 
infinite  de|lth  of  spiritual  light  and  vigor,  identical  with  true  critidsm. 
Never  let  us  attribute  to  a  sincere  and  candid  testing  of  the  Gospels,  and 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  general,  the  evils  appertaining  to  criticism  falsely 
so  called.  Even  the  moat  certain  facts  of  faith  are  not,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  our  own  possession,  till  the  sharpest,  most  vigilant,  and  most 
practised  spiritual  intellect  has  freely  admitted  and  appropriated  them. 
If  man  is  to  be  fully  blessed,  his  understanding — no  less  than  his  other 
powers — must  be  fully  satisfied."  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  endeavor 
to  possess  this  admirable  work,  of  which  we  shall  again  remind  them 
when  the  remaining  three  volumes  come  into  our  hands. 


An  ExrosiTiON  op  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  Delivered  in  several  Lectures 
in  London.  By  W.  Greknuill,  M.A.  Revised  and  Corrected  by 
Jaues  Sherman.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  enterprising  publisher  of  this  work,  for  not 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  long  before  this.  Un- 
fortunately, it  got  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  and  not  on  the 
editorial  table,  so  that  it  was  regarded  rather  as  an  old  friend  than  as  a 
visitor  challenging  our  confidence. 
The  author  o{  this  work,  though  t^e  chM  vA  \a8\.  Qft\iL\xm»i^^\a  not 
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^tien.  He  thought  thoughts  that  have  borne  his  name  down  through 
By  and  made  his  memory  fragrant  to  modem  men.  This  exposition 
hia  on  Ezekiel  was  delivered  as  a  long  course  of  lectures  in  the 
f  of  London  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Hin  plan  of  dealing 
[i  the  book  is  at  once  scientific  and  modem.  He  seeks,  by  a  critical 
miiiation,  first  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  prophet ;  and  then,  by 
Liixients  and  illustrations,  to  work  that  idea  into  the  reason  and  con- 
nce  of  his  readers.  Hie  style,  though  much  marked  by  the  wordiness 
.  indelicacies  of  his  times,  is  often  clear,  singularly  arresting,  and 
>re83ive.  This  work,  which  at  one  time  could  not  be  procured  under 
pounds,  is  now,  through  Mr.  Nicol,  offered  for  so  many  shillings. 


E  Practical  Works  op  David  Clabkson,  B.D.,  VoL  I.    London: 

James  Kisbet  &  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  James  Nicol. 
IS  is  another  work  of  an  old  author,  just  issued  by  Mr.  Niool.  Clarkson 
(upied  a  very  high  place  amongst  the  divines  of  the  Puritan  school, 
t  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  rich  scholarship,  and  distuiguished 
fty.  Some  of  his  sermons  are  worthy  of  the  choicest  place  in 
miletic  literature.  With  some  of  his  theological  views  we  have  no 
npathy  whatever ;  in  truth  they  are  most  repugnant  to  our  nature, 
lat  man  is  constitutionally  a  sinner,  and  that  the  anger  of  Qod  rest^ 
on  him  ^m  the  instant  of  his  conception,  are  ideas  revolting  to  our 
adamental  notions  of  God.  Nevertheless,  his  works  contiin  so  much 
at  is  suited  to  suggest  holy  trains  of  thought  and  inspire  devout  senti- 
ents,  that  we  rejoice  in  their  republication. 


dUfONS  Preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.    By  the  late  Rev. 

Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.    Fourth  Series.  London :  Smith, 

Elder  &  Co. 
OB  Homilist  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  periodical  reviews 
call  attention  to  the  surpassing  merits  of  Mr.  Robertson  as  a  preacher, 
id  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  our  readers,  all  over  the  world,  have 
[pressed  their  gratitude  to  us  for  giving  such  a  recommendation  of  his 
nnons,  as  induced  them  to  procure  and  peruse  them.  They  are  indeed 
cmderful  productions,  they  read  like  the  utterances  of  some  supernal 
telligence.  In  his  discourses  the  sublimcst  things  come  to  us  without 
ly  labored  effort ;  without  any  verbal  criticism  he  makes  the  meaning 
irii  from  the  text; — ^without  any  formal  logic  his  utterances  carr}' 
QTiction.  Without  any  rhetorical  ornamenting,  his  periods  charm  the 
aagination ; — without  any  sensationalizingB,  every  sentence  of  his  stirs 
16  louL  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  to  whom  the  Almighty 
ives  the  power  of  at  once  reaching  and  reflecting  the  things  that  Qod 
M  put  into  Hid  Bible,  to  meet  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man. 
hough    the    sermons  in  this   volume   are   more   fragmentary   an4 
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incomplete  than  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes,  though  they 
have  been  gathered  from  manuscripts  never  intended  for  publication, 
they  undoubtedly  wear  the  author's  impress.  His  thoughts  were  not 
the  weavings  of  a  machine,  but  the  efflorescense  of  life,  and  therefore 
were  true  to  himself. 

The  Pastor's  Voice.  By  the  late  Rev.  George  Jeaks,  M.A.  With 
Introduction  by  Rlv.  C.  J.  Goooheart,  M.A.  London :  William 
Macintosh. 
Thib  volume  contains  twenty-five  sermons  on  important  theological 
subjects.  They  are  thoughtful,  chaste,  and  practically  evangelic.  They 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  so-called  evangelical 
sermons.  They  are  more  manly  in  thought,  and  catholic  in  spirit. 
Alas !  they  are  posthumous.  The  Church  can  but  ill  spare  such  preachers 
as  Mr.  Jeans.  The  short  preface  by  hid  widow  breathes  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  a  sigh  of  sorrow. 

The  Family  op  God.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Qarbett,  M.A.  Liondon : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  These  are  seven  discourses  bearing  on  domestic 
piety ;  they  are  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  practical.  Parents  will  do 
well  to  procure  this  little  volume  and  study  it.  What  saith  the 
Scripture  coNCERNnfc;  the  Kingdom  and  Advent  op  Christ!  By 
W.  P.  Lton,  B.  a.  London :  Elliot  Stock.  This  is  a  work  which  exposes 
the  unscripturalness  and  absurdities  of  what  is  called  pre-millennialism  t 
a  heresy  into  which  some  Christians  of  a  Jewish  type  of  thought  have 
fallen  in  these  days.  The  author  conducts  his  argument  with  candor 
and  ability.  Pleasant  Hours  with  the  Bible  and  its  Key.  London: 
Tract  Society.  We  are  informed  that  the  Scripture  Queries  and  Enigmas 
in  this  little  volume  have  appeared  in  the  ''Sunday  at  Home,"  and, 
therefore,  some  of  our  readers  may  know  something  about  them.  For 
our  own  part,  we  do  not  think  much  either  of  the  idea  or  its  execution. 
The  Peep  op  Day.  London :  Hatchard  k  Co.  A  work  that  has  reached 
its  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  thousand  certainly  needs  no  commenda- 
tion. Moral  Heroism.  The  Toung  Heroes  of  the  Bible;  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Power  of  Youthful  Piety.  In  Three  Lectures.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Newton.  Newcastle  :  T.  Bayley.  Three  Lectures,  short 
but  spirited,  fresh  with  thought,  and  boimding  with  force.  Lbatsb 
prom  the  Tree  op  Life.  Seven  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cowdt. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  Seven  plain  discourses,  containing  some  noy 
things.  Christian  Home-Lipe  ;  A  Book  of  Examples  and  Prinoiplaa. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  of  all 
subjects  the  most  important  Such  a  theme  in  the  hand  of  a  man  of  true 
genius  and  godliness,  would  have  been  wrought  into  a  work  of  thrilling 
interest.  This  volume,  were  it  not  for  the  little  aaeodotes  here  end  there 
interspenedy  would  be  lementeUy  dull 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

Pleasing  God. 


"  But  as  WB  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel, 
sven  BO  we  speak ;  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our 
bcarta."— 1  Thess.  u.  i. 


jO  a  superficial  and  hasty  reader  of  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  were 
actuated  at  different  times  by  contrary  principles, 
as  if  he  were  on  some  occasions  supremely 
influenced  by  himian  judgments,  and  on  others  defiant  of  them. 
Now  he  seems  anxious  to  please  man,  and  then  he  cares  not 
for  pleasing  man ;  now  he  conforms  to  custom,  and  then  he 
departs  from  it,  and  sets  it  at  nought  He  exhorts  Christians 
"  to  please  their  neighbours  for  their  good."  With  respect 
to  himself,  he  says,  "  Even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they 
may  be  saved."  At  other  times  he  exclaims,  "  Do  I  seek  to 
please  men  1  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  Christ."  He  warns  servants  against  rendering 
eye-service  as  men-pleasers ;  and  in  our  text  he  declares  that 
he  speaks  ''  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our 
hearts."  Now,  these  apparently  contradictory  statements  are 
contradictoiy  only  in  appearance,  each  finding  its  own  expla- 
nation and  justification  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  waa 
YoL.  xir.  1 
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uttered.  The  principle  which  covers,  and,  in  fact,  reconciles 
both,  may  be  thus  compendiously  enunciated  : — "  I  strive  to 
please  all  men  whensoever  I  justly  can  ;  but  when  I  cannot 
please  them  justly,  I  care  not  to  please  them.  To  please  God 
is  my  governing  and  inflexible  purpose.  When  the  pleasiug- 
of  man  comes  fairly  within  the  lino  of  this  purpose,  and  can 
be  accomplished  without  deviation  from  it,  I  will  please  man  ; 
but  when  it  lies  wide  of  it^  or  runs  counter  to  it,  then  I  will 
not  strive  to  please  man.  If  both  results  lie  fairly  before  me, 
it  will  double  my  delight  to  know  that  I  am  giving  pleasure 
both  to  God  and  man.  The  moment  they  diverge — as  I  cannot 
pursue  both — I  must  pursue  the  highest  and  the  best,  and 
please  Him  whose  will  is  done  in  heaven,  and  must  be  done 
on  earth  by  all  who  are  hoping  to  reach  heaven." 

The  duty  of  one  man  to  please  another  is  one  which  not 
only  arises  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  humanity,  and  out 
of  the  demands  of  social  existence,  but  is  enjoined  and  conse- 
crated by  Christianity.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
obligations  of  life  to  give  pleasure  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  brought  into  fellowship,  whether  occasional  or  permanent; 
and  to  give  pleasiu-e,  not  only  contingently  and  by  chance,  but 
by  positive  design  and  effort  By  having  it  before  us  as  a 
distinct  aim,  we  counteract  in  great  measure  that  centralizing 
selfishness  which  seeks  its  own  gratification  at  whatever  cost 
or  hazard  to  the  comfort  and  feelings  of  others ;  and  it  is  only 
as  we  desire  to  please  others  within  the  limits  of  truth  and 
Christian  manliness,  that  we  can  hope  to  be  of  service  to  them, 
and,  especiaUy,  of  spiritual  service.  The  pleasing  of  others 
is  the  laying  of  lines  of  connexion  between  them  and  us ; — 
it  is  the  bridging  over  of  a  chasm  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  for  ever  impassable; — ^it  is  like  sunlight,  and  warms  into 
verdant  and  fruitful  friendship,  seeds,  which  else  would  have 
remained  unproductive.  The  impartation  of  pleasure  is  thus 
something  more  than  a  branch  of  good  breeding  and  social 
courtesy,  giving  smooth  and  pleasant  movements  to  wheels 
that  are  prone  to  be  rusty,  and  hence  jarring.  It  is  a  branch 
of  moral  and  spiritual  duty,  whioh  must  be  assiduously 
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cultivated  by  those  who  aspire  to  extensive  usefulness.  Accord- 
ingly, you  will  observe  how  necessarily  useless — not  to  say  how 
necessarily  injurious — a  man  must  be,  who  either  does  not 
take  into  his  account  the  gratification  of  his  fellow-men,  or 
who,  with  the  spirit  of  a  sour  cynic,  delights  in  wounding 
them.  Good  and  honest  men  must  wound  others  often  enough 
in  this  world  without  designing  it,  and  with  sorrow  that  it 
must  be  done ;  so  that  there  is  all  the  greater  need  for  seeking 
to  please  them  whenever  truth  and  honor  will  permit  us ;  and 
it  is  not  only  a  pity  or  misfortune,  it  is  a  sin,  when  those  who 
profess  the  name  of  Christ — be  their  calling  in  life  what  it 
may ;  be  they  parents,  teachers,  or  preachers — ^make  light  of 
the  feelings  of  others ;  when  they  carry  around  them  an 
atmosphere  which  chills  everyone  that  touches  it,  or  bristle 
with  a  spiny  covering  which  cannot  fail  to  repel  and  exasperate. 
As  a  means  of  education,  the  pleasing  of  children  within  the 
limits  of  a  just  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  confiding 
obedience  on  the  other,  is  sternly  indispensable  in  order  to  a 
healthy  culture  and  growth.     Man  must  be  good  in  order  to 
be  happy  ;  children  must  be  happy  in  order  to  be  good.  The 
atmosphere  around  them  must  be  fresh,  bright,  and  sunny ; 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  if  an  imhappy 
child  turns  out  an  immoral  man.     The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
has  not  only  beams,  but  healing  in  them ;  and  there  is  a 
healing  power  in  the  innocent  pleasmres  among  which  children 
spend    their    early  days.      We    have    not,  however,   now 
to  expand  and  illustrate  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  fellow-men, 
but  rather  to  show  that  this  is  subordinate  to  another,  and 
must  ever  be  held  as  subordinate  to  the  duty  of  pleasing  God. 
This  then  is  the  truth  we  have  to  consider — that  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  relations  of  life,  and  in  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances, the  supreme  and  controlling  piupose  of  life  should 
be,  "  not  to  please  men,  but  (7ac?," 

And  we  would  beg  you  to  observe — ikat  the  one  is  possible, 

the  other  is  impossible.    You  can  please  God — but  man  you 

cannot  rely  on  pleasing.     Yes,  it  is  possible  to  please  God, 

and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  consolatory  thoughts,* 

Vol.  XIV.  t  ^ 
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by  which  the  human  mind  can  be  visited.  Man  can  plecue 
God — not  only  avoid  grieving  Him — not  only  so  live  as  not 
to  stir  or  rouse  Him  into  anger,  but  so  as  to  yield  Him  a 
distinct  and  positive  satisfaction.  The  thought  may  amaze 
us  and  even  tax  our  faith,  when  we  reflect  on  the  infinite 
greatness  of  God,  and  upon  the  boundless  satisfaction  which 
He  derives  from  the  depths  of  His  own  mysterious  nature. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  He  who  fills  eternity 
and  infinity  with  His  presence,  whose  power  is  irresistible, 
whose  wisdom  compasses  all  possible  things,  whose  holiness 
bums  with  an  ineffable  and  unendurable  brightness,  and 
whose  happiness  was  illimitable  before  star  shone  or  angel 
sang,  can  derive  pleasiu-c  from  ought  that  human  lips  can 
speak,  or  human  hands  can  do.  But  with  all  the  mystery 
which  enshrouds  the  fact,  a  fact  it  is  declared  to  be  once 
and  again  in  the  oracles  of  truth.  God  can  be  pleased  with 
man — has  been  pleased  with  him,  not  only  before  his  fall, 
but  since — not  only  once  but  ofttimes,  and  is  ever  accessible 
to  any  joy  that  even  the  weakest  of  his  children  can  awaken 
in  His  bosom.  He  docs  not  consent  to  be  placed  far  away, 
in  a  cold  and  distant  heaven,  infinitely  removed  from  our 
concerns,  and  looking,  if  at  all,  with  an  eye  of  supernal  indif- 
ference on  our  affairs.  While  well  aware  that  compared  with 
Him  we  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  and  are  crushed 
before  the  moth — as  He  did  not  think  it  beneath  Him  to  create 
us,  so  He  does  not  think  it  beneath  Him  to  watch  over  us 
and  to  be  pleased  with  us  or  displeased  according  to  our  con- 
duct towards  Him.  Something  analogous  to  the  interest  He 
takes  in  us,  but  infinitely  below  it  in  grandeur  and  mystery, 
is  the  interest  which  some  illustrious  statesman  takes  in  the 
movements  of  his  infant-child.  It  is  a  curious  but  pleasant 
sight  to  see  a  man  who  holds  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  whose  sagacity  and  eloquence  fiU  the  senate  and  the 
world  with  astonishment,  playing,  it  may-be,  with  his  child, 
and  taking  a  positive  delight  in  its  stumbling  efforts  to  walk, 
and  in  its  stammering  efforts  to  speak.  Strange,  you  may 
say,  that  so  great  a  man  can  take  such  pleasure  in  a  Kttle 
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[ — and  80  wise  a  man  in  an  unlettered  infant — and  so 
lent  a  man  in  the  most  inarticulate  babbling.  And  yet, 
e  not  feel  that  the  statesman  becomes  all  the  greater 
ir  esteem — do  we  not  feel  that  ho  fills  a  lai^er  sphere  of 
^  when  he  can  in  the  evening  direct  the  complicated 
rs  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  morning  enter  with  the 
st  sympathy  into  the  amusements  of  his  boy  ?  Even  so 
with  God.  With  Him  the  diflference  is  not  so  much 
een  the  great  and  the  little,  (for  the  greatest  is  little 
>ared  with  Him,)  but  the  difference  is  one  of  quality,  the 
3r  tlie  good.  All  things  pure  and  good  and  true,  delight 
,  however  insignificant  they  may  seem  ;  but  the  greatest 
^  awakens  His  indignation  unless  it  have  in  it  the  element 
;nuine  godliness. 

ow,  one  circumstance  which  renders  it  possible  for  man 
lease  God,  is,  that  God  Iiaa  revealed  to  him  His  will.  He 
lot  left  us  to  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  material  creation. 
ire  not  confined  to  a  mere  deciphering,  with  doubt  and 
iulty,  of  the   hieroglyphics  which  fill  earth  and  sky. 

we  been  thus  left,  wc  know  full  well  from  the  actual 
)  of  mankind  in  those  times  and  regions  of  the  world  in 
h  there  has  been  no  higher  help,  how  hopelessly  men 

wandered  from  the  true  in  religion,  and  the  pure  in 
lis.  Men  never  have  succeeded  in  reading  their  way  to 
1,  nor  in  making  their  way  to  virtue  and  godliness,  under 
maided  light  of  nature.     And  from  the  beginning  until 

there  has  not  been  an  instance  in  which  a  nation  has 
taneously  aud  in  its  own  strength  risen  to  the  knowledge 
le  Divine  character  aud  the  Divine  will.  The  apostle 
\  to  this  fact  a  moral  explanation  when  ho  says,  "  they 

not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.''  He  denies  not 
lem  the  faculties  for  such  knowledge,  but  the  desire  for 
God,  however,  has  not  stood  upon  His  dignity  in  the 
er,  and  said — "  If  man  cannot  spell  out  my  existence, 
icter,  and  claims,  from  his  own  heart  and  from  the  world 
lich  he  dwells,  he  must  continue  in  ignorance  until  death 
Iraws  the  curtain  and  he  sees  me  face  Xx)face.^^    He  has 
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graciously  met  our  siuful  condition  and  the  darkness  which 
that  has  thrown  around  us,  and  which  has  swathed  us  in  a 
thicker  than  Egyptian  gloom.  Because  the  lights  of  nature 
were  too  feeble  to  penetrate  and  scatter  it,  He  has  enkindled 
the  lights  of  grace.  He  first  sent  the  prophets  who  spake  in 
times  past  to  the  fathers,  and  in  these  last  days  He  has 
spoken  to  us  by  His  Son.  He  desired  that  man  should  know 
His  will,  and  should  do  it ;  and  hence  He  reveals  it  with  such 
clearness  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err. 

Would  you  know  how  you  may  please  God?  On  two  distinct 
occasions  during  oiu*  Saviour's  life  on  earth,  a  voice  from 
Heaven  was  heard,  declaring,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased — Iiear  him,*'  This  was  God's  em- 
phatic seal  on  the  mission  and  ministry  of  Christ.  It  was 
the  setting  forth  of  Jesus  as  the  Savioiu*  of  the  world, 
and  as  its  only  Saviour.  It  assigns  to  Him  the  high  and 
sacred  position  of  test  and  criterion  of  our  hearts  in  the  sight 
of  God.  It  seems  to  say : — "  This,  my  beloved  Son,  will  tiy  you 
whether  your  will  and  mine  are  one  ;  whether  our  affections 
can  meet  and  blend  on  one  common  object.  My  heart  rests 
on  him.  He  is  all  that  I  desire;  can  you  receive  Him,  can  you 
rest  on  Him,  is  He  all  that  you  desire }  If  so,  then  you 
please  me  because  you  are  pleased  with  Him  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  We  are  made  one  in  Christ.  If  you  agree 
with  me  upon  my  Son  in  all  He  is,  and  in  all  He  has  come  to 
toach,  and  be,  and  do,  and  suffer,  you  cannot  disagree  with 
me  in  aught  that  is  important.  He  expresses  all  my  will ; 
He  and  I  are  one,  and  if  you  hear  him  you  hear  me." 

Now,  it  is  clear  from  this,  that  such  as  affect  to 
be  anxious  to  please  God,  and  yet  turn  away  from  Christ, 
doubting  or  denying  His  mission,  teaching,  and  death,  are 
tried  by  this  test  and  found  wanting.  The  child  which  was 
set  for  the  fall  and  the  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  has 
been  set  for  their  fall.  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
has  been  to  them  *'a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence." 
Whenever  there  is  a  desire  to  please  God,  that  desire  at  onoe 
responds  to  the  touch  of  this  Divine  lodestone ;  and  where 
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there  is  no  response,  the  desire  is  wanting.     And  it  is  in  vain 

that  men  even  strive  to  please  God,  when  they  have  tamed 

nwaj  from  Christ  and  trampled  upon  His  blood.     Love  has 

been  outraged  in  its  highest  expression;  the  heart  of  the 

Heavenly  Father  has  been  wounded  in  its  tenderest  part. 

The  smile  passes  away  at  once  from  the  face  of  God.   He  feels 

zhat  He  has  been  dishonored  and  rejected  in  the  person  of 

His  own,  and  only  Son,  and  all  endeavors  to  please  Him  do 

out  add  insult  to  injury.     Our  praises  and  prayers  he  regards 

IS  a  mockery ;  our  gifts  He  disdains.    We  have  rejected  Him; 

He  also  rejects  us.     But  when  with  a  glad  heart  we  receive 

IJhrist ;  when  we  enthrone  Him  in  our  affections  ;  when  we 

nake  Him  Lord  over  conscience  ;  when  we  bid  oiu*  passions 

ie  quiet  at  His  feet ;  when  we  embrace  Him  in  all  that  He 

s  to  man  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  ;  then  does  the  joy 

3f  God  in  Christ  embrace  us  in  the  swell  and  compass  of  its 

gladness,  and  He  rejoices  over  us  with  singing.     We  become 

henceforth  His  sheep,  and  He  guides,  guards,  and  feeds  us ; 

we  become  His  temple,  and  He  dweUs  in  us  ;  we  become  His 

friends,  and  He  walks  with  us ;  we  become  His  children,  and 

He  makes  us  His  heirs,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.     And  all 

that  arises  out  of  this  faith  in  Christ,  and  union  with  Him, 

pleases  God.     As  He  is  pleased  with  the  engrafting,  so  is  He 

with  the  growing,  and  the  fruit-bearing — with  our  love,  with 

our  faith,  with  our  patience,  with  our  endeavors  after  holiness, 

with  our  benevolence,  with  our  truthfulness,  with  every  sincere 

aim  and  effort  to  commend  ourselves  unto  Him,  and  to  every 

man's  conscience  in  His  dglU.      As  we  read  His  word,  and 

strive  to  understand  all  His  will  concerning  us,  and  to  do  it, 

we  seem  to  hear  around  us  the  heavenly  voice  ; — "  Blessed  are 

they  that  do  His  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to 

the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 

city.*' 

The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  revealed — clearly,  explicitly ; 
and  we  know  it,  or  may  learn  it  We  know  what  we  must 
do,  and  avoid,  in  order  to  please  God.     But  what  are  you 
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to  do  in  order  to  please  man  ?    Where  has  he  revealed  his 
will  1  If  you  make  it  your  aim  and  guiding  principle  to  please 
man,  who  is  the  man  that  you  are  about  to  make  the  god  of 
your  life  1  You  are  surroimded  by  tens  of  thousands.  Whom 
are  you  about  to  select  for  this  dangerous  honor  %    Who  is 
the  Sim  around  whom  you  are  about  to  revolve  in  planetary 
subservience  1    I  say,  who  is  the  mn  ;  for  it  is  clear  enougli 
that  no  man  with  even  a  spark  of  wisdom  will  ever  dream  of 
striving  to  please  all  men,  and  being  a  sateUite  to  alL    If  you. 
are  a  politician^  and  are  seeking  the  suffrages  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  you  may  represent  them  in  the  high  senate  of 
the  land,  you  do  not,  surely,  imagine  that  your  political  creed 
will  please  all  ]     If  you  please  some,  you  will  grieve  others  ^ 
if  some  lift  you  up,  others  will  thrust  you  down ;  if  somo 
emblazon  your  excellences,  others  will  display  your  faults,  and 
exaggerate   them   without   conscience  or  scruple ;   if   somo 
admire  you  for  your  advanced  principles,  others  will  denounce 
you  as  a  revolutionist ;  or  if  you  are  praised  by  one  party  for 
your  moderation,  another  will  censure  you  as  a  re-actiouist, 
desiring  to  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  the  world's 
history;  and  if  you  strive  so  to  trim,  and  clip,  and  shape  your 
utterances  that  they  may  seem  to  mean  all  things  generally, 
and  nothing  in  particular,  then  it  is  certain  that  many,  if  not 
ally  will  suspect  you  as  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  will  treat 
you  as  sucL 

Or  if  a  man  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  makes  it  his 
supreme  aim  to  please  not  God,  but  man,  and  bends  all  his 
energies  to  this  low  end,  with  what  certainty  he  must  fail ! 
He  is  striving  to  please  not  one  but  manyy  and  these,  fre- 
quently,  men  of  all  sliadcs  of  theological  faith,  and  of  all  degrees 
and  variety  of  culture.  Some  love  the  diy,  pure,  imclouded  light 
of  truth,  and  would  prefer  religion  put  with  all  the  rigor  and 
coldness  of  mathematical  formula,  and  with  all  the  stringent 
sequence  of  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.  Others  have  a  hatred 
of  logic  because  they  cannot  comprehend  it ;  they  prefer 
being  taken  by  storm  suddenly,  and  without  the  parallels  and 
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38  of  a  regular,  orderly  siege.  Some  would  have  simple 
ig ;  others  truth,  set  ofif  in  all  the  colors  of  a  brilhant 
ation.  Some  would  have  doctrine,  and  nothing  else ; 
experimental  religion,  and  nothing  else  ;  others 
«,  and  nothing  else.     Now,  it  is  cleai*  that  a  man  who 

it  his  aim  to  please  all  these  classes  and  conditions  of 
night  as  well  strive  to  fly  to  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
b  one  and  the  same  moment ;  and  he  will  labor  under 
Iditional  disadvantage,  that  if  it  be  known  or  suspected 
3  is  making  it  his  ruling  purpose  to  please  men,  each  will 
himself  entitled  to  be  gratified  as  a  matter  of  right 
here  it  is  known  that  his  ruling  purpose  is  to  please 
11  will  know  that  it  is  with  him  a  light  matter  to  be 
I  of  man's  judgment,  '*  because  he  that  judgeth  him  ii 
.rd." 

t  is  impomhle  to  please  all  men^  it  is  almost  as  impossible 
\se  one.  For  who  is  the  one  man  whom  it  would  be  righl 
isult  in  all  matters,  and  whose  gratification  must  be 
)d  as  a  supreme  end  ?  How  wise  he  must  be  whose 
ent  never  errs;  how  good  he  must  be  whoso  desires  never 
what  Lh  evil ;  how  constant  his  purpose  must  be  which 

changes  nor  swerves.  Where  is  the  man  to  be  found 
)m  these  qualities  meet  ]  In  God,  you  have  them  in 
tion,  and  hence  He  may  and  must  be  pleased.  When  once 
s  given  you  to  know  His  will,  you  may  say : — "This  is  His 
bo  is  too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind,  and  who 
sver  turn  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  It 
3  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  It  is  as  firm  as  the 
inces  of  nature ;  as  invariable  as  rising  and  setting  suns; 
istant  as  gravitation  ;  as  reliable  as  summer  and  winter, 
ime  and  har^^est,  day  and  night.  I  shall  not  awake  ifi 
frning  and  find  the  will  retracting  its  old  commands,  and 
g  new  and  contradictory  ones.  Its  tones  and  purport 
e  the  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  No  new  light  can  break 
the  Eternal  Mind,  leadmg  Him  to  alter  His  thoughts  or 
uige  His  will''  But  who  is  the  man  that  fulfils  these 
dons  1   Choose  the  best,  wisest,  most  constant  man  that 
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has  ever  crossed  your  path  since  you  entered  upon  life,  and 
has  he  been  too  wise  to  learn,  too  good  to  improve,  too  con- 
stant to  change  1  Where  is  the  man  that  has  been  able 
always  to  please  himself,  and  that  has  not  renoimced  many 
things  as  false  which  onco  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  em- 
braced many  things  as  true  which  once  ho  believed  to  be 
felse.  Do  we  not  all  stand  abruptly  opposed  to  many  of  our 
former  selves,  uttering  our  i/ea  against  many  nays,  and  our 
nay  against  many  yeas  ?  If  you  strive  to  please  always,  and 
in  all  given  circumstances,  any  one  man,  you  little  know  the 
shapes  you  will  have  to  assume  before  you  reach  the  end  of 
life.  You  will  be  like  a  sailor,  who,  far  away  upon  the  mighty 
sea,  should  resolve  to  steer  himself  by  the  guidance  of  some 
cloud,  which  now  changes  its  lustre,  then  its  direction,  then 
its  shape,  and  afterwards,  like  an  unsubstantial  vapour, 
vanisheth  away.  But  he  that  seeks  to  please  God,  has  a 
definite,  fixed  pole-star  before  him,  over  which  no  cloud  ever 
comes,  which  is  always  within  sight ;  and,  steering  by  this, 
he  must  come  at  length  into  the  desired  haven. 

As  a  furtlifr  proof  of  tJie  impossibility  of  pleadng  man,  T 
may  adduce  tlie  consideration  tJiat  God  lias  failed  to  please  himy 
perhaps  mare  signally  failed,  than  even  man  himself  How 
frequently,  for  example,  you  find  man  expressing  himself  in 
the  most  free  and  unreserved  manner  upon  God's  government 
of  the  earth.  There  is  scarcely  a  week  rolls  over  our  heads 
in  which  thousands  do  not  take  the  licence  to  suggest  that 
the  weather  might  be  considerably  improved.  With  what  an 
obstinate  peevishness  ofttimes  you  will  hear  men  rail  against 
the  east  wind,  or  the  cold,  or  the  heat,  or  the  rain,  or  the 
drought ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment  you  will  find  men 
censuring  the  weather  for  opposite  reasons.  And  yet  it  is 
God — no  less,  no  other  than  God — that  holds  the  wnnds  in 
His  fists,  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands,  and 
whose  ever-living  and  active  will  is  expressed  in  every  agency 
in  nature.  And  does  He  not  fail  to  please  men  by  the  aspect 
which  His  providence  bears  to  them  in  their  individual  life  f 
Do  not  many  complain  because  they  are  not  prosperous,  and 
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many  because  they  are  not  more  so,  and  many  because  others 
are  endowed  with  greater  riches  ?  And  does  He  not  fail  to 
please  us  when  He  lays  affliction  upon  our  loins,  and  when 
He  sends  death  into  our  homes,  and  takes  from  us  our  loved 
ones  %  And  do  we  not  then  complain  as  if  there^were  not 
justice  in  the  Most  High  ? 

And,  chiefly,  do  you  not  see  how  He  failed  to  please  man, 
when  He  came  in  the  likeness  of  Tnan  that  He  might  redeem  him, 
and  purify  him  and  fU  him  for  heaven  f  Was  He  welcomed  1 
He  came  to  His  own,  but  His  own  received  Him  not.  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
^iioquainted  with  grie£  Ho  was  taken,  and  with  wicked  hands 
was  crucified  and  slain.  If  any  one  could  be  expected  to 
receive  a  universal  homage  it  was  surely  He  who  combined 
in  one  person  all  that  was  perfect  in  God  and  all  that  was 
perfect  in  msm.  Here,  you  might  have  said,  is  the  perfection 
of  beauty  that  will  win  all  hearts.  All  kings  will  hasten  to 
cast  their  crowns  at  His  feet ;  all  priests  will  feel  that  they 
must  fill  their  censers  with  incense  to  Him,  before  they 
finally  abdicate  their  functions  for  the  One  High  Priest  who 
shall  have  no  successor ;  all  prophets  will  feel  that  it  becomes 
them  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth ; 
all  people  will  gather  with  adoring  admiration  around  Him 
whose  justice  is  without  corruption,  whose  purity  is  without 
stain,  whose  tenderness  surpasses  that  of  woman,  whose 
merciful  mission  has  its  tokens  in  opened  eyes,  unstopped  ears, 
the  cleansed  lepers,  the  healed  sick  and  the  raised  dead. 
Instead  of  this  they  seek  to  entangle  Him  in  His  talk,  they 
go  about  to  compass  His  destruction,  they  charge  Him  with 
complicity  with  the  devil;  they  say.  Ho  hath  a  devil  and  is 
mad,  and  He  that  came  to  save  the  world  is  slain  by  the  very 
world  that  He  came  to  save.  Aud  if  He,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  Son  of  Man,  failed  to  please  man,  who  is  he  that  will 
undertake  to  achieve  the  wonder  which  was  beyond  ImmanueFs 
power? 

Another  thought  tJiat  occurs  in  further  elucidation  of  our 
text,  is,  that  by  seeking  to  please  men  instead  of  Ood,  or  more 
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tlian  God,  men  must  doom  the  world  to  perpetual  darkness  and 
sicUionariness,  or  racier,  as  this  is  not  possibUy  to  sure  regression 
and  decay.  To  whom  does  the  world  owe  its  progress  in 
OYery  department  ]  Is  it  to  men  who  have  been  so  supremely 
anxious  to  please  their  fellows,  that  thej  have  never  given 
voice  and  wing  to  unwelcome  truth  1  Did  Noah  cease  to 
build  the  ark  because  he  found  that  his  neighbours  were 
indignant  at  the  protest  he  was  thus  rearing  against  their 
sins  1  Did  Daniel  cease  to  open  his  window  and  pray  towards 
Jerusalem,  because  the  act  was  offensive  to  Darius,  and  his 
court  and  people  ?  Did  the  three  Hebrew  children  bend  a 
supple  knee  with  the  hosts  of  worshippers,  that  paid  idolatrous 
homage  to  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  set 
up,  because  it  was  the  fashion,  and  because,  to  saj  nothing 
of  the  iiery  furnace,  thej  would  otherwise  give  serious  umbrage 
to  the  king  ?  Did  John  the  Baptist  set  a  seal  upon  his  lips 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  because  it  was  not  the  manner  of  a 
courtier  to  upbraid  the  monarch  with  a  gross  and  grievous 
sin,  or  did  Paul  leave  Felix  at  ease  to  continue  his  unhallowed 
fellowship  with  Drusilla,  and  say  nothing  of  righteousness,^ 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come?  And,  in  later  days, 
did  Luther  shrink  from  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  because 
he  foresaw  that  it  would  distiu-b  the  peace  of  Europe — if  that 
could  be  called  peace  which  was  death,  and  tyranny,  and 
suffocation  of  all  the  highest  principles  of  man  ?  Was  he  not 
plied  by  every  consideration  to  abstain  from  the  work  of 
revolution  1  He  was  coaxed  with  sweet  words,  and  threatened 
with  fire,  both  the  quenchable  and  the  unquenchable;  but  he 
spake,  and  wrote,  and  worked,  imtil  the  woman  that  had  been 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  trembled  on  her  seven- 
hilled  throne.  The  greatest  teachers  and  benefactors  of  the 
world  have  been  its  greatest  martyrs.  Stationed  by  God  upon 
loftier  eminences  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  seen 
the  truth  before  their  brethren,  and  have  dared  to  utter  it  ; 
and  as  truth  is  generally  unwelcome  at  first,  the  seers  have 
been  made  sufferers  too.  For  '^  which  of  the  prophets  have 
not  your  fathers  persecuted  % "    But  in  the  next  generaiiony 
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or  the  next,  the  truth  they  uttered  becomes  the  faith  of  the 
people,  and  then  it  is  true  still,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord : 
"Your  fathers  slew  the  prophets,  and  ye  build  their 
sepulchres."  The  world  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  men 
whose  supreme  desire  has  not  been  to  inhale  as  incense  the 
flattering  breath  of  the  present  and  transient  generation,  but 
to  utter  the  thing  that  was  true,  and  to  do  the  thing  that  was 
right,  believing  that  the  time  would  come  when  God  would 
give  victory  to  the  truth,  and  defend  the  right  And  it  some- 
how happens  that  those  who  have  a  single  eye  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  pursue  it  unswervingly,  succeed  in  the  long  run 
in  pleasing  men,  even  more  extensively  than  those  whose 
chief  aim  it  has  been  to  live  in  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellows.  When  men  know  that  you  are  a  man  and  not  a 
sycophant,  a  loyal  follower  of  what  you  believe  to  be  Divine 
in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  not  a  mere  time-server, 
playing  such  fantastic  tricks  before  High  Heaven  as  might 
make  angels  weep,  they  will  know  how  to  respect  yoiu: 
honesty  and  fidelity  to  your  own  convictions,  even  when  they 
differ  from  you.  It  is  an  inspired  utterance,  "When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him." 

Oh  !  how  true  it  is,  aud  how  blessed  is  the  truth  that  it  U 
easier  to  phase  God  than  man  ;  for  Ho  will  pity  us  in  our 
&ilures  when  man  will  show  no  pity.  God  knows  the  hearts 
of  His  children.  He  sees  ofttimes  that  their  purpose  is  good, 
and  that  they  strive  hard  to  render  Him  some  worthy  service, 
but  fail,  and  then  weep  in  secret  that  they  have  sunk  so  far 
beneath  their  aim ;  and  God  comes  to  their  side,  not 
austerely — not  with  a  sneer,  or  a  cold,  fault-finding  love — not 
to  say,  "Ah !  this  is  poor,  very  poor;  ambitious  in  design,  but 
wretched  in  execution ;  faiir  in  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  Such  are  not  His  words. 
He  comes  with  encouragement.  He  does  not  expect  the 
noon  ere  yet  the  morning  has  fully  dawned,  nor  does  He 
expect  the  sun  of  our  spiritual  life  to  climb  to  its  meridian 
wiUiout  a  cloud.     He  tells  us  to  take  heart;  assures  us  thfltt 
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He  values  our  every  desire  to'  please  Him,  and  accept  our 
service  not  according  to  that  wo  have  not,  but  according  to  that 
we  have.  He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed:  man  would 
throw  it  into  the  fire ;  he  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax : 
man  would  trample  it  beneath  his  feet  Man  must  have 
success,  or  he  will  brand  you  :  with  God  it  is  enough  to  see 
your  faithfulness.  *^  Well  done"  cry  men,  when  they  see  you 
achieve  a  victory.  "  Well  done"  says  God,  when  you  are  a 
good  and  faithful  servant.  Oh  !  let  us  set  the  Lord  always 
before  us ;  let  us  strive  to  commend  ourselves  to  Him,  and 
80  far  as  may  be  to  every  man's  conscience  in  His  sight.  lu 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  act  of  life,  let  this  be  our  steady, 
imswcrving  aim,  and  if  there  must  be  an  epitaph  which  in  one 
sentence  is  to  gather  up  and  express  the  spirit  which  has 
animated  us,  let  it  be  this  : — "  He  had  this  testimony  that 
he  pleased  God."  Enoch  Mellor,  M.A. 

Liverpool. 


%  Pomrktk  #lima  at  i\it  %d%  of 


Able  expoeitioDB  of  the  Acts  or  the  Apostles,  describing  the  manners,  customs, 
snd  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
hannonidng  their  formal  discrepancies,  ai*e,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  ns.  But 
the  eduction  of  its  widkst  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  Wo  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
of  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  archnological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
Imt  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


Section  Tenth. — Acts  iiL  12 — 20. 

"And  "when  Peter  saw  it,  he  answered  unto  the  people,  Ye  men  of 
Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  thia  ?  or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as 
though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ? 
The  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God  ol  oar 
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ith  glorified  his  Son  Jesus ;  whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied 
e  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was  determined  to  let  him  go. 
nied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be 
nto  you ;  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised 
dead ;  whereof  we  are  witnesses.  And  his  name  through  foith 
ae  hath  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know :  yea, 
which  is  by  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the 
A  you  all.  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance 
as  did  also  your  rulers.  But  those  things,  which  God  before 
9d  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer, 

>  fulfilled.  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
lotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
}f  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was 
imto  you  :  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of 
Q  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
ihets  since  the  world  began.  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the 
L  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your 
like  imto  me ;  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he 
unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul,  which 
tear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people, 
all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those  that  follow  after,  as 
iiave  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days.  Te  are  Uie 
3f  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  our 
iying  unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of 
i  be  blessed.  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up  his  Sou 
it  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his 
."—Acts  iii.  12—26. 

:cT:—TIie  Miracle  at  ''Tlie  BearUiful  GaU^'  a  Fact, 
a  Text,  and  an  Bpoclu 

(Continued  from  page  255.^ 

looked  at  this  miracle  as  a  fact,  wo  proceed  now — 

To  look  at  it  as  a  text.  Peter,  inspired  with  the 
-  his  mission  as  an  apostle  of  the  new  religion,  seized 
rvel  as  a  text  for  a  Gospel  discourse.      It  is  a  law  of 

>  look  at  all  outward  things  through  its  dominant 
nts,  and  to  subordinate  all  outward  things  to  its 
at  purposes.     The  apostles  were  full  of  thoughts  per- 

to  Christ,  and  they  looked  at  the  universe  and  all 
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passing  events  through  this  medium.  In  treating  this  miracle 
as  a  subject  of  discourse,  he  does  three  things  : — He  traces 
it  to  its  true  Author ; — he  connects  it  with  the  name  of 
Christ ; — ^he  develops  the  Christian  plan  of  restitution. 

I.  He  traces  the  miracle  to  its  true  Author  He  does 
this — (1)  Negatively.  He  disclaims  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues the  authorship.  "  When  Peter  saw  it,  ho  answered 
unto  the  people.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this  % 
er  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  or  holiness  wc  had  nmde  this  man  to  walk  ? ''  The 
people  were  marvelling.  That  was  natural,  for  it  was  a  great 
wonder  ;  but  they  seemed  to  marvel  not  merely  at  the  fact, 
but  at  the  means  by  which  they  thought  that  fact  was  pro- 
duced. They  considered  that  these  poor  apostles  did  it  by 
their  "own  power  or  holiness."  Peter  at  once  seeks  to  correct 
the  false  impression,  and  to  sweep  the  thought  from  their 
minds.  This  prompt  disclaimer  of  the  authorship  of  the 
miracle  by  the  apostles,  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
their  honesty.  Had  they  taken  the  credit  of  this  marvellous 
achievement,  their  social  power  would  have  become  regnant 
at  once ;  the  people  would  have  gathered  around  them  by 
millions,  followed  them  as  heroes,  worshipped  them  as  gods. 
To  the  ambitious  instincts  which  they  had  within  them,  in 
common  with  all  men,  this  might  have  been  a  temptation  ; 
nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  their  obtaining  universal  credit 
for  this  work.  The  people  seem  at  once  to  have  ascribed 
the  deed  to  them ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  to  this 
honor.  The  people  believed  that  they  were  the  authors  of 
it,  and  they  looked  with  devout  wonder  at  them,  so  that 
Peter  said,  "  Why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  tis9*^  Every  eye 
looked  with  mingled  awe  and  amazement  at  them,  and  every 
heart  trembled  with  a  strange  reverence  in  their  presence.  For 
the  apostles  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  to  disclaim 
at  the  outset  the  authorship  of  the  miracle,  is  a  proof  of  their 
honesty,  a  proof  whose  strength  will  increase  in  our  estimate 
as  we  compare  it  with  the  ordinary  conduct  of  mankind*   Bat 
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in  traoiog  the  miracle  to  its  Author,  he  adTances  from  the 
n^gatiye  to  the  padttve^  and  affirms  at  once  who  the  real 
Author  wag.  '^  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus ; 
whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence  of 
Pilate,  when  he  was  determined  to  let  him  go."  He  shows — 
(1)  That  their  God  had  wrought  the  muscle.  It  was  not  a 
god,  a  deity  belieyed  in  by  some  other  peoples  and  nations ; 
it  was  the  God  they  belieyed  in,  tJieir  God,  ^'  The  God  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.''  (2)  That  their  God 
had  wrou^t  the  miracle  in  order  to  glorify  his  S(m.  The 
mirade  was  not  wrought  for  its  own  sake — not  merely  to 
restore  a  wretched  invalid.  It  had  an  ulterior  purpose.  It 
was  to  confer  honor  on  His  Son,  to  furnish  an  additional 
attestation  of  the  Messiahship  of  Him  whom  they  had  put  to 
death  as  a  male&ctor. 

IL      HX  OONNECTS  THE  MIBAOLE  WITH  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST. 

"And  his  name  through  faith  in  his  name  hath  made  this 
man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know  :  yea,  the  feith  which  is 
by  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence 
of  you  alL"  In  this  verse  the  apostle  seems  to  hit  the 
philosophy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  miracle.  God  was  the  Author 
of  it,  they  were  the  instruments ;  and  they  became  the  instru- 
ments because  of  their  faith  in  the  name  of  Christ ; — ^the 
name  of  Christ  means  Christ  himself.  These  apostles  had 
unbounded  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah — the  Saviour  of 
the  world — and  because  of  this  faith  they  were  invested  with 
the  power  to  perform  works  that  should  demonstrate  to  the 
World  the  Divine  authority  of  Him,  in  whose  servioe  they 
were  engaged.  The  effects  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
£uth,  they  were  enabled  to  produce  upon  the  bodies  of  men, 
were  only  fiunt  ^rpes  of  the  sublime  results  whidi  £uth  in 
Christ  will  enable  its  possessor  to  produce  upon  the  iqpirits  of 
mankind.    Spiritual  works  are  the  greater  works. 

Now  this  Jesus,  through  &ith  in  whom  this  miraole  waspev- 
formed,  Peter  takes  the  opportunity  of  bringing  prominentia 
Voi*  XIV.  ^ 
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under  their  notice,  so  as  to  work  upon  their  hearts  the 
profoundest  impressions  concerning  HiuL   He  presents  Him  to 
them  in  three  ways :  in  ihe  titles  that  belong  to  Him  ;  in  the 
history  of  their  conduct ;  and  in  His  relation  to  their  God 
First :  In  the  titles  ihcU  belong  to  Him.     He  describes  Him  as 
the  Son  of  God,  having  a  relation  to  the  Eternal,  imique  in  all 
that  is  close  and  tender; — as  the  "Holy  One  and  the  Just"; — 
attributes  these,  which  the  consciences  of  Judas  who  betrayed 
Him,  and  Pilate  who  condemned  Him,  were  boimd  to  ascribe  to 
Him;  and  as  the  "  Prince  of  Life,'^  the  Leader,  the  Chief,  the 
Captain  of  life.    Secondly :  In  the  history  of  their  conduct.  He 
sketches  their  treatment  of  Him.      This  he  does  in  a  kind  of 
graduated  method,  until  he  reaches  the  terrible  crisis  of  murder. 
(1)  They  "  delivered  him  up."     They  abandoned  Him  to  His 
enemies;  ''he  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not>"  they  rejected  Him.      (2)    They  "  denied "  Him  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate,  denied  His  Messiahship  in  the  presence  of  a 
heathen  ruler;  this  indignity  they  offered  to  their  Messiah 
before  the  face  of  a  scoffer  at  their  religion,  and  a  tyrant  of 
their  country.     (3)  They  did  this  when  Pilate  was  determined 
''  to  let  him  go."    Though  this  heathen  ruler  was  so  convinced 
of  His  innocence,  that  he  was  determined  to  release  Him,  their 
damor  overbore  his  judgment,  and  thwarted  his  wish.     (4) 
They  desired  "  a  murderer "  to  be  granted  unto  them,  and 
not   only  demanded  the  condemnation   of  the    innocent, 
but  they  preferred  the  destroyer    of  life,   the    miurderer 
Barabbas,  to  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Saviour,    Jesus  of 
Nazareth.     (5)  They  killed  Him.     "And  killed  the  Prince 
of  Life."     Here  is  the  climax  of  folly  and  impiety ;  the  top 
stone  in  hell's  grand  edifice  of  crime.     He  presents  Him  to 
them— Thirdly :    In  His  relation  to   God.      (1)   God  had 
glorified  Him  in  the  miracles  of  His  apostles — "He  hath 
glorified  his  Son  Jesus."    (2)  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 
**  Whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead,  whereof  we  are 
witnesses."     They  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  but  He  raised 
Him  from  the  grave.     His  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  a 
ftct  too  obviousy  too  patent  for  them  to  question*— ^'whereof 
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we  are  witnesses,"     (3)  He  overruled  their  conduct  towards 
Him.     "  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye 
did  ity  as  did  also  your  rulers.     But  those  things,  which  God 
before  hath  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suflfer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."     0bser7e--(l)  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Father  that  Christ  should 
suffer.     '^  God  had  before  shewed  by  the  motUh  of  all  his  holy 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suftrP      "  All  his  prophets " 
means  not  literally  all,  but  the  general  voice  of  prophecy. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  may  be  regarded  as  an  official 
corporation — a  grand  representative  body,  and  their  utter- 
ances, therefore,  are  rather  the  voice  of  one  than  of  many. 
The  ruling  reference  of  all  is  to  the  Messiah,  His  birth. 
His  w(»^  His  sufferings.  His  death.    (Isaiah  liii.  3 — 10 ; 
Daniel  ix.  26).      Observe— (2)    That  this  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  people,  in  relation  to  Christ,  was  overruled  for  the 
working  out  of  this  grand  purpose.     ''  He  hath  so  fulfilled," 
or  fulfilled  so.     The  sufferings  which  He  eternally  purposed 
were  inflicted  not  directly  by  Himself,  not  by  the  agency  of 
holy  intelligences,  but  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  wicked  men. 
''  The  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him,  but  woe 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.''     '^  Him 
being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counseL"     So  perfect  is 
the  control  which  the  great  Monarch  of  the  universe  has  over 
fiia  creatures,  that  He  makes  the  greatest  rebels  His  servants 
to  work  out  His  grandest  plans.     Observe — (3)  The  wicked 
Jewy  in  thus  working  out  the  Divine  purpose,  was  ignorant  of 
What  he  was  doing.     '^  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through 
ignorance  ye  did  it^  as  did  also  your  rulers."    "I  wot"  {pila) 
An  old  English  verb  ^^to  know; "  so  that  it  means,  '*I  know  that 
through  ignorance  ye  did  it"     Peter  admits  their  ignorance 
for  one  of  two  purposes,  either  to  extenuate  their  guilt,  or  to 
impress  them  with  the  &ct,  that,  contrary  to  both  their  know- 
ledge and  their  design,  their  very  wickedness  was  the  working 
out  of  an  eternal  plan.    The  former  idea,  though  it  has  some 
paasages  to  recommend  it  (Luke  xxziiL  34  ;  1  Tim.  L  13 ; 
1  Cor.  iL  8)  is  inadmissible,  froDa  the  fact,  that  Peter  inolades 

Vol.  ZX7.  1L  ^ 
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the  inlers  in  his  charge  of  ignorance.  "  Abo  your  rulers." 
The  rulers,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  best  Biblically  in- 
stmoted  of  the  nation  and  the  times,  were  certainly  not 
ignorant  of  what  they  were  doing ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is 
Hie  probable  idea.  Hiis  ignorance  does  not  extenuate  their 
guilt,  but  rather  adds  to  it  a  crushing  sense  of  their  own  folly 
and  helplessness.     In  treatifig  this  miracle— 

IIL  He  develops  the  Christian  plan  of  restitution. 
^'Bepent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  whidi 
before  was  preached  unto  you:  whom  the  heaven  must 
receive  imtil  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since 
the  world  began."  This  poMoge  may  he  regarded  ae  pretenting 
ike  Christian  plan  for  efecting  ike  moral  restitution  of  the  worlds 
and  it  suggests  the  following  thoughts  in  relation  to  that  plan. 

First:  It  aims  at  a  thorough  spiritual  reformation  as 
a  necessary  condition.  This  spiritual  reformation  U  here 
represented  as  including  three  things : — A  change  of  heart, 
"  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted.'*  Forgiveness  of 
sins,  "  That  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out"  Invigoratum  of 
being,  ''When  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come,"  Szo.  All  these 
things  are  included  in  that  great  spiritual  reformation  which 
Christianity  aims  to  accomplish  in  our  world.  Another  thought 
suggested  here  concerning  the  Christian  plan  of  restitution  is — 

Secondly  :  That  it  is  ever  under  the  direction  of  the  Great 
God,  "  From  the  presence  of  the  Lewd,"  t.  e.,  by  the  Providence 
of  the  Lord.  Observe  here,  that  the  invigorating  influence  of 
the  scheme  is  from  God,  The  times  of  refreshing  are  from 
His  presence.  The  Chief  Agent  of  the  scheme  is  from  God. 
*'  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ.''  not  the  rtvdation  of  the 
sehetne  is  from  God,  '*  Which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  holyprophets  since  the  world  began."  Another  thought 
still  suggested  concerning  the  Christian  {dan  of  restitution  is — 

Thirdly:  That  it  AM  reaUteiUendbefloretheJlnal  advent  of 
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ChritL  ''  Whom  the  heavens  must  receive  imtil  the  times  of 
the  restitution  of  all  things."  ChriU  u  now  in  heaven.  He  is 
there  as  the  monarch  of  the  creation,  the  representative  of 
humanity,  the  object  of  imiversal  wonder  and  worship. 
Though  in  heaven,  His  work  proceeds  on  earth.  His  system 
is  slowly  but  gradually  advancing.  When  the  work  is  accom- 
plished, He  will  come  again,  and  not  before.  Pre-millennialism 
is  a  dream.*  Another  thought  suggested  concerning  the 
Christian  plan  of  restitution  is — 

Fourthly  :  That  it  is  the  grand  burden  of  prophetic 
truth,  "  Which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began."  Observe 
the  cases  of  prophetic  references  to  Christ  which  the  apostle 
adduces.  like  first  case  is  Moses.  '^  For  Moses  truly  said 
mnto  the  &thers,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up 
imto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  him  shall  ye  hear 
in  all  things  whatsoever  he  s^l  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall 
oome  to  pass,  that  every  soul,  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet, 
ahall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people."  This  passage  is 
firand  in  Deut  xviii.  15,  19.  The  quotation  is  made  with 
soazcely  any  variation  from  the  Septuagint  version.  The 
resemblance  between  Christ  and  Moses  as  prophets,  mediators, 
legislators,  and  founders  of  new  dispensations,  is  so  strikingly 
obvious  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  many  a  popular  sermon. 
Samuel  is  mentioned.  ''Yea,  and  all  the  prophets  from 
Samuel  and  those  that  follow  after."  Moses  and  Samuel  are 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation — the  strongest  human  centres  in  Jewish  associa- 
tion. But  these  men  are  simply  mentioned  here  as  samples 
and  references.  He  says,  "  All  the  prophets."  We  may  not 
be  able  always  to  trace  references  to  Christ  in  the  writings 
of  each  prophet ;  yet  in  the  majority  of  the  prophetic 
books,  there  are  notes  of  hope  struck  from  the  harp 
of  future  ages,  flashes  of  light  from  that  bright  day  of 
Christ  which'  Abraham  saw  afar.  Observe  the  reason  for 
the  adduction  of  these  references.  ''  Ye  are  the  children  of 
•  See  "  HomiliBl^"  YoL  Y.,  p.  260. 
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the  prophets  and  of  the  eovenant  which  God  made  with  our 
&thers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed/'  '^  Children,"  a  phrase  not 
indicatiYC  of  physical  descent,  but  of  spiritual  relationship. 
They  were  the  pupils,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets.  They 
inherited  the  writings;  they  were  their  acknowledged 
authorities  in  all  cases  of  faith  and  practice.  They  were  the 
children  of  the  coyenant;  they  were  admitted  to  all  its 
privileges,  a  party  in  the  compact  in  which  the  Lord  should 
be  their  God  and  they  His  people.  He  states  their  dose 
spiritual  relation  to  the  prophets  and  to  the  covenant,  it 
would  seem,  as  a  reason  for  his  prophetic  reference,  and  truly 
a  good  reason  too.  Prophecy  was  their  Bible;  the  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  their  present  and  the  bright  hope  of  their 
future.  Another  idea  suggested  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
plan  of  restitution  is — 

Fifthly :  That  Us  mercifi^  miMuni  was  first  to  he 
presented  to  the  Jews.  "  Unto  you  first  God,  haying 
raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  Observe — (1) 
Christ  was  sent  to  hlessy  not  to  curse.  Justly  might  we  have 
expected  malediction  to  have  been  His  mission.  Observe— (2) 
Christ  was  sent  to  bless  vdth  the  greatest  blessing.  "  Turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  Iniquity  is  the 
greatest  curse ;  to  turn  men  from  that  is  the  greatest  booa 
Observe — (3)  Christ  was  sent  to  bless  toith  the  greatest  blessing  the 
greatest  sinners  first.   You  first — "  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  * 

(To  he  continued,) 


•  See  "HomiliBt,"  Vol  IV.,  Now  Series,  p.  877. 
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Subject  : — Tht  Scape-Goat 

''And  Aaron  shall  brbg  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and 
offer  him  for  a  sin  offering.  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scapegoat^  shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scapegoat  into  the 
wilderness." — Lerit.  zvi.  9, 10. 

3.ttal|2sxs  td  9onuI|^  i\t  Sfif  Hunbreb  xnb  J^i^-firsl. 

THIS  chapter  is  remarkable  for  the  history  it  gives  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  famous,  significant,  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  Jews,  namely,  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  tenth  day  in  eyery  seventh  month  was  a  high  day  in 
Israel  The  religious  heart  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  deeply 
stirred  on  that  day,  and^every  man  was  ^'to  afflict  his 
soul.''  He  was  to  hmnble  himself  before  his  Maker  on 
account  of  his  sins.  On  that  day  the  high  priest  was  to 
make  atonement  for  himself,  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the 
people.  Amongst  the  many  ceremonies  which  he  had  to 
attend  to  on  that  day,  the  one  recorded  in  the  text  is  not  the 
least  striking  and  significant  Two  goats  are  presented  at 
the  door  of  the  tabemade ;  the  one  is  to  be  offered  as  a 
sacrifice,  the  other  is  to  be  dispatched  into  the  wilderness 
bearing  away  with  it  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  one  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  blood  poured  on 
the  altar  as  a  sin  offering.  The  other,  called  the  '^  scape- 
goat," the  high  priest,  in  the  presence  of  aU  the  people,  lays 
his  hand  upon,  confesses  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  sends  it  away  into  the  wilderness.  That  sin- 
burdened  animal  is  heard  of  no  more  for  ever. 

Is  this,  and  the  other  ceremonies  attended  to  on  that 
memorable  day,  a  mere  show — an  empty  pageant — to  attract 
the  gaze  of  a  thoughtless  population  %  I  trow  not.  Evexy- 
thing  attended  to  on  that  day  was  fraught  with  significance ; 
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eveiy  act  of  the  priest  was  a  symbol  of  trutL  There  are  three 
truUis  that  flash  forth  with  great  brilliancy  and  force  from 
these  ceremonies — ^truths  that  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  man  the  world  over  and  the  ages  through. 

L  That  the  separation  of  man  from  his  sins  is  a 
sUBJEcrr  OF  tremendous  moment.  Why  this  solemn  day  in 
every  year,  through  fifteen  long  centuries  before  Christ? 
Why  do  all  the  people  cease  from  their  ordinary  avocations 
on  this  day?  Why  are  the  souls  of  the  people  afflicted  1 
Why  aie  all  hearts  heaving  with  solemn  emotions)  And 
why  does  such  a  sombre  shadow  rest  upon  the  people  ?  Why 
!s  the  high  priest  so  terribly  solemn  in  changing  his  robcBi  in 
ablutions,  in  sacrificing  the  lives  of  innocent  creatures,  in 
sprinkling  the  tabernacle  and  the  mercy-seat  so  often  with 
Moodl  Why  does  he  with  such  solemnity  send  the  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness  1  The  meaning  of  all  is  this,  that 
Hparation  of  sin  from  man  is  -  essentially  important.  And 
what  reflective  man,  whatever  his  creed,  will  not  acknowledge 
it  to  be  so  1  What  man,  who  has  ever  felt  a  conscience,  has 
not  felt  it  to  be  so  f 

Tmt :  The  moral  struggles  of  mankind  show  the  necessity  of 
man  being  separated  from  his  sins.  What  are  all  the  sacrifices 
of  priesthoods,  the  campaigns  of  patriots,  the  measures  of 
statesmen,  the  speculations  of  moralists,  the  labors  of  philan- 
thropy, the  incessant  strivings  of  the  millions,  but  so  many 
efibrts  to  throw  off  sin,  to  detach  humanity  from  the  evils 
that  afflict  and  burden  it.  Paul  gave  voice  to  the  world's 
heart  when  he  said,  "  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  ko. 

Secondly  :  The  influence  of  sin  on  human  nature  shoum  this. 
What  evils  has  sin  entailed  on  us!  It  has  mortalized  our 
bodies ;  it  has  clouded  our  intellects,  polluted  our  affections, 
burdened  our  consciences,  enfeebled  and  enslaved  our  powers ; 
it  has  darkened  our  sky,  and  withered  our  landscape.  Unless 
we  are  delivered  from  it  we  are  ruined. 

Thirdly :  The  intervention  of  Christ  shorn  this.  Why  did 
the  Son  of  Qod  bow  the  heavens  and  come  down,  assume  our 
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iuitiire>  and  in  that  nature  suffer  and  die  t  It  was  to  deliver 
I  from  bis  sins.  He  came  to  save  His  people  from  their 
to  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself. 

Another  truth  which  flashes  out  in  the  ceremonies  of  this 
day  is— 

IL    That  a  fenitbmtial  approaoh  to  God   thbough 

8A0BZFI0B  IB  THB  DiVINB  METHOD  OF  SEPARATION.        On  this 

day  the  bullock  and  the  goat  were  slain,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled  (m  the  mercy-seat.  These  sacrifices  imply  two 
things — 

First :  Tkat  sin  deserved  death.  Would  not  this  be  the 
impression  that  the  Jew  would  receive  on  this  day,  as  he  saw 
the  stroke  of  death  dealt  out  to  these  creatures  ?  Surely  the 
idea  would  strike  every  spectator,  "  that  the  soul  that  sinneth 
nnst  die,"  &o.      The  sacrifices  imply — 

Secondly :  That  through  the  death  of  another  the  sinner's 
death  may  he  avoided  These  sacrifices,  undoubtedly,  express 
this,  and  cfymbolically  predicted  the  wonderful  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God.  In  both  cases  there  was  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty.  Christ  was  "the  Holy  Lamb  of 
God,"  "  He  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth,"  &C.  In  both  cases,  the  sacrifice  was  for  all  the 
people.  The  sacrifices  on  the  day  of  atonement  were  for  all 
Ihe  men  of  Israel  For  whom  did  Christ  die)  He 
Bofiferedy  ^' the  just  for  the  unjust."  And  who  are  the  unjust  ? 
**  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not  for  cur's  onfy, 
hut  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  It  is  through  this 
8acrifk)e  of  Christ,  that  this  separation  of  man  from  his  sins 
takes  {dace.  His  blood  "  deanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The 
song  of  heaven  is,  ''  Unto  him  that  loved  us,"  &c. 

Another  truth  which  flashes  out  in  the  ceremonies  of  this 
day  is — 

IIL    That  the  sbpabateon  of   man  fbom  his  bin,  if 

JBfFJUTMD  THBOPGH  THB  TBUH  SAORIFIOB,  IS  OOMPMBTE.  After  the 
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sacrifice  had  been  offered  on  this  day,  and  the  people  throng 
Aaron  made  penitential  confession  for  sin,  Aaron  lay  both 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confessed  over 
him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  sent  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit 
man  into  the  wilderness,  (verse  21.)  What  became  of  that 
goat?  It  never  returned.  It  was  lost  in  the  mysterious 
solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  and  never  heard  of  any  more.  A 
striking  illustration  this,  of  the  complete  removal  of  man*s 
guilt,  when,  through  &ith  in  Christ,  his  sins  are  pardoned. 
What  striking  language  is  employed  in  the  Bible  to  represent 
the  completeness  of  the  separation  of  man's  sin  from  him, 
when  he  is  pardoned  of  God.  They  are  said  to  be  oast 
behind  the  back  of  God.  Where  is  that  ?  His  face  is  every- 
where.  It  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  universe.  They  aro 
said  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  not  into  the  shallow  lake  or 
purling  brook  where  they  may  appear  again,  but  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  the  abysses  of  oblivion.  They  .are  said  to 
be  *'  removed  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west."  How  far  is 
that  ?  So  far  that  eternal  ages  will  never  bring  them  together. 
What  is  borne  away  ?  Not  the  fatit  nor  the  memory  of  sin, 
but  the  guiU  of  it 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of 
your  separation  trom  sin.  Sin  neutralizes  every  other  blessing. 
You  may  have  great  natural  powers,  extensive  cultxire,  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  of  honor,  of  religion ;  but  if 
sin  is  joined  to  you,  all  these  things  avail  you  nothing ;  they 
are  only  as  flowers  to  a  corpse,  concealing  for  a  moment  the 
ghastliness  of  death,  but  leaving  the  putrefiEiction  to  go  on. 
Where  sin  is,  it  must  sooner  or  later  turn  the  sweeteet 
things  of  life  into  wormwood  and  galL 

Let  me  remind  you  again,  that  there  is  no  separation  of  man 
from  his  sins,  but  through  the  intervention  of  Christ  He  is  the 
*'Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.** 
His  blood,  His  life,  deanseth  from  all  sin.  I  look  in  imagina- 
ti<m  on  the  myriads  of  my  race  that  are  in  the  heavenly  world. 
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and  I  aaky  Who  are  these  arrayed  in  white,  and  whence  came 
they  f  And  the  answer  comes,  "  These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,"  <&c. 

Let  me  remind  you  again,  that  you  have  only,  like  Aaron, 
penitentially  to  confess  your  sins  over  the  head  of  the 
sacrificial  victim,  in  order  to  have  them  borne  away  for  ever. 


Subject  : — The  Christianas  Great  Aim, 

"To  them  who  by  patient  continuaiice  in  well  doing,  seek  for  gloiy 
and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life." — Rom.  ii  7. 

^md]{tis  of  ||oimIj{  t^e  S^i%  'Suiting  anb  <fift2-8eomb. 

CHRISTIANS  are  remarkable  for  their  high  aims  and 
wonderful  forethought  Some  men  do  not  provide  for 
the  future  at  aU.  They  live  in  the  present  and  have  no  aim 
beyond.  They  thus  make  themselves  less  than  the  lower 
animals ;  and  the  results  of  this  conduct  are  often  fearfuL 
Others,  again,  provide  for  the  little  uncertain  future  of  this 
life ;  and  hence  they  seek  money,  and  fame,  and  power,  and 
pleasure.  But  Christians  not  only  provide  for  the  little 
future  which  we  call  time,  but  for  all  the  future.  They  exercise 
foresight,  and  make  provision  for  all  eternity.     Consider — 

I.  Thb  object  op  the  Christian's  pursuit.  What  do 
Christians  seek  ]  They  seek  a  crown.  They  seek  ^6ia,  and 
ri/i^,  and  a^Oap<r/«.  The  crown  which  they  seek  therefore  is 
a  triple  crown.  It  is  a  crown  of  ''glory  and  honour 
and  immortality.''  Bat  is  not  this  mercenaiy?  Does 
not  this  reduce  their  virtue  to  a  thing  of  hollow  utility  t 
That  it  does  not  will  appear  if  we  consider  their  motive. 
Motive  colors  human  action,  and  stamps  it  with  a  character 
of  goodness  or  badness.  For  instance  a  murderer  draws 
blood,  and  a  physician  draws  blood.  The  action  is  the  same 
in  both  caaee.  But  the  one  draws  blood  to  kill,  the  other  to 
cure.  In  like  manner  Christians  seek  ^a,  and  rtfiii,  and 
ai^mpelm,  with  the  chief  design  of  glprifying  Qod  -m^  \)[i«iA. 
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Their  great  aim  is  that  they  may  eenre  God  day  and  night  in 
His  temple,  unweariedly,  uninterruptedly,  perfectly  and  per- 
petually. They  seek  crowns  of  ^' glory  and  honour  and 
immortality/'  that  they  may  cast  them  at  Jesus'  feet 

First:  They  aeek  a  glorious  position,  d^ay,  ''gloiy/' 
"  majesty."  The  Hebrew  equivulent  is  kemKL  •  The  in- 
habitants of  heaven  are  all  glorious  within,  and  all  glorious 
without.  All  is  glorious  above  them,  beneath  them,  and  all 
around  them.  When  they  walk,  it  is  amid  scenes  of  glory  ; 
when  they  sit,  it  is  upon  thrones  of  glory ;  and  as  they  sit, 
crowns  of  glory  are  flashing  from  their  brows. 

Secondly :  They  aeek  the  highest  praise,  rcfi^v,  "  honor." 
The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is  hadar.  Bo^a  and  Tifu) 
are  like  each  other,  and  yet  unlike.  There  is  unity  and  variety 
in  heaven.  In  the  ^a,  the  absolute  predominates ;  in  tlie 
nfiilf  the  relative,  rifcj),  "price,"  "vidue,"  "honor."  Hie 
honor  of  heaven  is  of  the  highest  kind.  Courtiers  have  spent 
months  and  years  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  special 
favor  of  their  king ;  while  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
race  have  not  spent  a  single  hour  in  seeking  the  smile  of 
€k>d.  And  yet  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  highest 
potentate  of  earth,  is  nothing  compared  with  the  approbation 
of  the  King  of  Glory.  It  is  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  Highest, 
the  Holiest,  the  Wisest,  and  the  Best. 

Thirdly :  ITiey  seek  to  hold  this  position  and  this  praise  in 
perpetual  possession.  iifdapaUv,  "incorruptibility."  The 
orown  which  Christians  seek  has  in  it  the  gem  of  immortali^. 
it^dapiri^  refers  not  so  much  to  the  resurrection  body — ^not 
so  much  to  moral  excellence — as  to  Bd^a  and  Tifjoi,  h6^a  and 
n^  will  walk  together  through  eternity ;  and  as  they  walk, 
they  shall  wave  palms  glittering  with  ihe  dews  of  immortal 
blis&  There  is  here  a  contrast  between  the  things  of  earth 
and  of  heaven.  Here,  the  leaf  must  wither  and  the  flower 
must  die ;  there,  the  leaf  is  evergreen  and  the  flower  amaran- 
thine. Here,  the  tooth  of  time  triimiphs  over  ^e  grandest 
idxA  temples  of  human  trust,  and  turns  them  to  dust ;  there, 
the  miDatrels  of  redeeming  love  engage  in  a  worship  which 
inurno  stain,  no  interval,  and  no  end,  in  the  temple  of  eternity. 
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n.   The  mbanb  khfloted  in  order  to  obtain  this  objeot. 

lint:  There  is  the  performance  of  good  workt,  ^>yot; 
ayaOov,  ^'good  doing/'  This  universe  is  an  infinite  conjugation 
of  the  iraii)  '^  to  do."  And  it  is  either  conjugated  ill  or  well. 
'By  the  Christian,  it  is  conjugated  welL  His  life  is  a  harmony. 
This  ^good  doing"  is  something  more  than  faith.  Undoubtedly, 
fidth  at  first  is  alone,  as  the  seedling  is  alone  in  the  soiL  But, 
like  the  living  seed,  living  faith  brings  forth  in  due  time 
appropriate  and  abundant  fruit 

Secondly :  There  is  the  patient  performance  of  good  works, 
ifwofidyti,  hke  the  Hebrew  kavah,  means  ''to  wait,"  vto/io^i^, 
thorefore,  signifies  ''patient  continuance."  It  is  "patient 
oootinuanoe  in  good  doing."  And  "  good  doing  "  in  this  worid 
is  climbing  the  steep,  often  with  bleeding  feet.  The  world  is 
not  yet  so  Christ-like,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  can  pass 
through  it  without  persecution.  Hence,  while  hare,  they 
require  to  exercise  the  Divine  virtue  of  patience;  and  patienee 
is  true  heroism. 

Thiindly :  There  is  perseverance  in  the  performance  of  good 
tsarks.  "Patient  continuance  in  good  domg"  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  For  it  is  only  those  who  patiently  bear  the 
cross  that  can  triumphantly  wear  the  crown ;  only  those  who 
endure  to  the  end  that  secure  ^6^0,  Ac  There  is  a  twilight 
that  tends  to  noon  night,  there  is  a  twilight  that  ends  in 
noon  light.  The  evening  twilight  deepens  into  the  darkness 
of  mid^night,  the  morning  twilight  broadens  into  the  brightness 
of  noon-day  Hence  would  we  not  only  secure  present  but 
permanent  well-being,  our  twilight  must  be  the  morning  one. 
Our  life  must  resemble  the  sun  in  his  oommencementy  con- 
tinued course,  and  consummation.  We  must  travel  onward 
and  upward  to  "the  perfect  day"  of  knowledge,  "the  perfect 
6bj**  of  purity,  and  "the  perfect  day"  of  joy. 

IIL  The  objeot  obtained  by  the  xeans  employed. 
Those  idio  seek  in  the  way  described  not  only  find  what  they 
seek,  but  much  more,  l^ey  not  only  find  &$(»,  and  ri/iii^,  and 
it^mpvlm^  bat  also  imii  mibivwQ*  **Th»j  are  made  partakers 
of  tlw  TMmb  natura"    They  are  put  in  pQTpe\»&sl^gQ«B»!KL^ 
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of  Divine  light,  life  and^love;  Divine  peace,  purity  and  power; 
Divine  guidance,  guardianship  and  gloiy ;  Divine  brightness, 
beauty  and  bliss. 

First :  This  life  is  pure.  In  heaven  the  rose  of  love  has 
no  thorn,  the  lily  of  purity  no  worm,  the  cup  of  pleasure  no 
poison.  The  bliss  of  ransomed  saints  is  as  pure  as  the  bliss 
of  God.  In  heaven  the  white-robed  choristers  sing  the  new 
song  of  unmingled  joy. 

Secondly :  This  life  is  progressive,  life  here,  ever  tends  to 
death ;  life  there,  to  life.  Here  we  carry  the  seeds  of  mortality 
and  the  germs  of  sorrow  about  with  us ;  there  the  seeds  of  im- 
mortality and  the  germs  of  bliss.  The  Christian's  immortality 
is  not  fixed,  but  growing.  His  dawns  of  knowledge  ever 
become  noons,  and  the  noons  the  light  of  seven  days.  His 
streams  of  joy  ever  become  floods,  and  the  floods  oceans. 

Thirdly:  This  life  is  permanent  The  perpetuity  of 
heavenly  happiness  is  secured  by  the  eternity  of  God.  "  Art 
thou  not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord  my  God,  mine 
Holy  One?  we  shall  not  die.**  (Hab.  i.  12.)  The 
best  bank  of  earth  may  break,  and  we  may  lose  our  all; 
the  finest  fortress  may  be  reduced  to  ruin,  and  our  lives 
destroyed.  But  nothing  can  touch  the  Christian's  wealth  ; 
nothing  can  hurt  the  Christian's  life ;  for  they  are  *'  hid  with 
Christ  in  God."  The  perpetuity  of  heavenly  happiness  is 
secured,  moreover,  by  the  promise  of  Christ  He  says,  ''Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  "  (John  xiv.  19) ;  and, "  He  is  fiuthful 
that  promised."  We  know  that  the  natural  sun  once  stood 
still ;  but  we  know  of  no  one  who  can  affirm  that  Christ,  "  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,"  has  ever  faUed,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
to  keep  His  promise.  In  heaven,  therefore,  the  Christian's 
glory  cannot  fade  j  his  honor  cannot  be  tarnished ;  his  peace 
cannot  be  broken  ;  his  joy  cannot  be  exchanged  for  sorrow  ; 
his  life  cannot  die.  His  crown  of  life,  after  miUions  of 
milleniums  have  gone,  will  not  only  be  in  his  possession,  but 
will  tlim  be  more  beautlM,  bright,  and  blissful  than  when  first 
put  on.  Life  in  heaven  is  firom  glory  to  glory,  from  starlight 
to  sunlight^  brighter  and  brighter  for  ever  and  ever. 

JOHK  DUKLOF. 
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Subject  : — Fours  Wish  to  he  Accursed  from  Christ. 

*'  For  I  oould  wiflh  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." — Rom.  ix.  S. 

^aslgfts  at  Soimis  i^e  S^U  Snnbrtb  anb  ^x%-t^. 

L     The  qrakd  principle  contained  in  our  text.    The 

regeneration  of  human  society,  inducing  a  state  of  practical 

righteousness  on  earth,  is  the  one  object  of  God  in  Christ 

l^iough  the  subtlety  and  craft  of  the  devil,  and  man's  guilt,  the 

nonnal  state  of  humanity,  to  say  the  least,  was  sadly  interfered 

with.   In  again  making  a  stand  for  that  condition — unwilling 

that  it  should  only  be  spoken  of  as  that  which  was  our  state — 

anxious  that  it  should  still,  and  evermore,  be  regarded  such — 

what  should  we  pronounce  the  desideratum  ?     Is  it  not  this  ? 

"  Cfod  so  loved  the  zoorld,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,**  d:c. 

Complete  selfishness  is  man's  fall.   Perfect  sacrifice  is  his  rise, 

or  salvation.   And  this  not  only  on  the  part  of  roan,  but  also 

on  the  part  of  Him  who  was  to  redeem  man — God's  fellow. 

Hie  children  partook  of  flesh  and  blood ;  He  did  the  same.    K 

li^teousness  can  be  realized.  He  will  realize  it  for  the  race. 

If  righteousness  can  be  realized,  it  must  bo  by  His  own  method 

and  plan.     By  offering  up  Himself — that  human  and  Divine 

self — He  redeemed  human  nature.   He  showed  by  this  act — 

in  Himself — ^the  power  was  equal  to  the  required  and  wished- 

for  result    He  rose  the  third  day,  and  through  death  destroyed 

him  who  had  the  power  of  deathr—the  devil.   That  was  how  He 

took  away  the  sin  of  the  world — Oman's  antagonism  to  God — 

his  devilish  individualism.      The  grand  sin  of  self  was  met  by 

a  force,  that,  step  by  step  from  Bethleheih  onwards,  mastered 

and  destroyed  it     The  law  of  Christ,  and  not  self,  is  the  law 

of  man.     Christ  gave  up  all  to  His  Father's  righteous  and 

loving  will.     He  had  nothing  of  His  own.     He  did  nought 

but  what  He  saw  His  Father  do.     There  was  hard  su£fering 

and  battling.     '' If  it  be  possiUe,"  Ac.    But  the  power  and 

the  lore  were  there ;  righteousness  was  ever  realized ;  sacrifice 

I  in  His  heart     *^  Nievertheless,  not  my  vnll^^  ^e. 
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II.      ThB    grand    PRINaPLE    EMBODIED     IN    THE    APOSTLE. 

Into  what  depths  of  sacrifice,  Divine  life,  do  the  words 
of  the  apostle  penetrate,  if  but  humbly  and  simply 
regarded — **  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accurted 
from  Christ"  d:c.  Giving  way  to  that  habit  of  mind, 
quite  too  conunon,  of  regarding  much  of  most  important 
Scripture  statement  as  mere  rhetoric  flourish,  or  poetic 
licence,  we  shall  not  think  so,  we  certainly  shall  not  find  it 
so.  But  the  observant  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  apostle's 
writings  must  know,  that  his  was  anything  but  the  higb- 
flown  style  many  would  fix  on  him.  He  was  eminently 
practical  and  solid — what  he  said,  he  meant  The  life  that 
was  in  Paul  was  the  life  of  Christ  The  Spirit  that  came 
from  Paul  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  That  Spirit  now  speaks 
through  him.  Christ  was  manifested  to  take  away  sin.  He 
took  it  away  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himselfl  Paul  is  grounded 
in  Christ.  He  is  persuaded  that ''  neither  deaths  nor  life^  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities^  nor  powers,  nor  things  preieni^  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  oUier  creature, 
$hall  he  able  to  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jems  our  Lord,^  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  about  giving 
utterance  to  the  root  principle  of  Divine  redemption;  and 
would  have  us  know  that  he  is  in  no  wise  overstating  his 
case — ''  /  say  ike  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also 
hearing  nu  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Speaking  from  his 
stand-point,  which  is  the  Christian  stand-pointy  he  speaks  the 
TRUTH  IN  Christ  ;  his  speech  evidences  the  naturalism,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  supematuralism  of  the  Christian  fiiith, 
Christ  manifesting  Himself  in  one  of  our  race.  He  is  with 
man  in  His  regenerative  influence — and,  regenerative  it  is, 
Paul  is  not  his  own.  He  is  wilUng  to  give  up  li£»— 4iot  a 
blasted,  poisoned  life — ^but  a  joyous,  holy  life ;  to  give  up 
Himself  He  is  Christ's ;  and  Christ's  course  and  life,  he  is 
anxious,  should  explain  and  absorb  his.  And  he  reaches  ibis 
point  by  no  process  of  reasoning.  His  consciousness^  grounded 
in  the  Redeemer,  declares  its  anxiety  to  manifest,  in  behalf  of 
his  own  people — ^if  by  possibility  he  might  serve  theoh— «« 
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much  as  is  possible  of  the  deepest  and  Divincst  spirit  of 
Christ  Himself.  Not  merely  did  he  remember  that  Christ 
was  made  a  curse  for  man.  He  did  this ;  but  he  did  more.  He 
felt  in  his  own  spiritual  nature  the  result  of  this,  and  this  being 
the  essential  principle  in  redemption,  was  with  him  nothing 
short  of  a  Divine  intention.  Christ  being  made  a  curse  did 
involve  what  of  all  things  was  most  awful  to  Him — separation 
from  His  Father.  This  came  of  His  love  and  His  righteousness, 
and  His  perfect  identification  with  the  heart  of  His  Father. 
Thus  He  became — God  having  raised  Him  from  the  dead — 
the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  thereby  He  triumphed  openly  over 
sin.  Paul  was  willing  in  his  measure  to  permit  the  life  of 
Christ  to  work  through  his  mortal  body,  and  to  assert 
dominion  over  his  mere  earthly  life.  Could  he  in  this  sense 
stand  in  any  relation  to  his  people — ^his  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh — he  was  willing  to  be  accursed  from  Christy  as 
Christ  was  accursed  from  His  Father.     Notice  then — 

First :  Thi  correction  of  a  popular  error.  Paul,  in  express- 
ing his  wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ,  no  more  implied  his 
willingness  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  Him — in  other 
words,  to  perish  everlastingly — ^than  is  that  idea  implied  in 
Christ's  separaticxi  from  His  Father,  when  He  was  made  a 
curse  for  man. 

Secondly  :  ITie  esiential  purpose  and  work  of  Christianity. 
"  Myself"  This  it  is  which  stands  in  the  way  of  God  and  all 
goodness.  The  evil,  self,  imder  the  dominion  of  the  evil  one, 
is  our  curse,  and  the  world's  curse.  It  is  so,  however,  neces- 
sarily. The  vanquishment  here  is  complete.  "  For  I  cotUd 
f9ish  that  myself y*  tkc.  We  have  the  victory,  thanks  be  to 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Thirdly :  The  reality  of  human  redemption.  Look  at  Paul. 
Begard  his  life  and  history.  He  was  human  and  sinful ;  one 
of  that  race  of  which  he  wrote,  "  There  is  no  difference.''  But 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ 
This  is  the  privilege  and  first  duty  of  man  everywhere. 

Vol.  XIV.  ^  ^ 
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The  Codex  Sinaiticus: — Various  Readings, 

Wb  now  proceed  to  catalogue  variations  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
following  the  same  method  as  before,  with  one  exception. 
Some  of  the  instances  of  variation  in  our  last  number,  were, 
perhaps,  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  unimportant 
nature  of  many  of  the  deviations  of  the  Codex  from  the 
received  text.  Sufficient  having  done  for  that  purpose,  wc 
shall,  as  we  advance,  confine  ourselves  more  rigidly  to  such 
as  have  considerable  interest. 

ADDITIONS. 

Mark  i.  34. — At  the  end  of  this  verse,  a  reviser  of  about 
the  seventh  century  inserts  tov  Xpitrrop  tivai, 

Mark  iii.  14. — After  ZtijittKa^ — ovq  kui  aTrooroXovc  tovofieunv. 
Mark  iii.  16. — ^At  the  beginning, «:««  Erroiritrep  rove  ^o^eko, 
Mark  viii.  29. — ^After  6  Xpt<rrog,  read  6  vlog  rov  Geov. 

0ia8SI0N& 

Mark  i.  14. — rric  PatriXeiag. 

Mark  ii.  1 7. — eic  fitretvotav.  So  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Mark  iii,  15. — Bepaireveip  r«c  yotrovg,  irai. 

Mark  iv.  11. — yvc^vai.  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregelles. 

Mark  iv.  24. — roTc  okovovviv.  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Mark  vl  11. — ^Prom  afiifv  \tyia  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  is 
wanting. 

Mark  vi.  48. — ^From  6  Sf  aireXOw  to  ri^v  KifoK^y  avrov. 
But  this  omission  may  have  been  a  mere  error  of  the  aoribe, 
oooasioned  by  the  avrov    .     .    .    avrov.    (See  our  paper  for 
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Marchy  on  errors  of  this  description.  Also,  remarks  on 
ofwioreXivToy  in  *'  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism/'  p.  470.) 

Mark  viL  2. — f/ie/xipan-o.  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregelles. 

Mark  vii.  8. — From  /3«im<Tftowc  to  the  end  of  the  verse. 

Mark  vii.  16. — This  verse  is  wholly  wanting. 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Mark  L  2. — ^Instead  of  roTc  Trpo^i^racci  we  read  rf  ritraciet  r^ 
3rpo0J7rjf. 

Mark  i.  24. — oidafuv  for  oiha, 

Mark  iii.  19. — IvKetpiojd  for  ItrKapttjrrfy.  So  Lachmann, 
*Xischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Mark  iii.  29. — hfixpTtifiarog  for  Kpitreutg.  So  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Mark  iii.  31. — This  verse  begins  thus  :  km  epx^rac  ^ 
fjiTfrrfp  CLVTOV  Kai  oi  a^eX^oi  avrov.  It  also  has  KoXovyreg  for 
^vovyregy  which  is  less  polite.  In  the  latter  variation,  coincide 
the  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Mark  v.  1. — Instead  of  r»EaprivutVy  the  original  scribe  wrote 
Vepatniyatyy  which  is  the  reading  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles.     But  a  corrector  writes  FepyeirriyCiy. 

Mark  v.  41. — tcovfi  for  kovjji. 

Mark  vi.  3. — Iweny^  for  lanrrj.  Compare  the  reading  of  the 
Oodex  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  This  reading  will  be  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  discussion  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

Mark  vi.  20. — Tfiropei  for  ewoui.  A  very  interesting  variation, 
and  probably  the  genuine  original  text.  It  makes  better  sense 
than  the  received  text,  yet  it  is  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  have 
been  on  that  account  foisted  in. 

Mark  vi.  22. — awov  for  etvrfjg  r^c, 

Mark  vL  24. — BaimioyroQ  for  BaTrrtorov. 

Mark  vii.  4. — payrttriayre,  that  is,  payrttriayraty  instead  of 
jiatrrifftayTai. 

Mark  vii.  21,  22. — The  order  of  fwix^leuy  wopytiai,  foyot, 
cXoirai,  is  as  follows  :  iropyiiaiy  rXoirac,  ^ovot,  fiotx^ltu. 

Mark  vii.  26. — ^upo^tvuctaaa  for  2iipo^yi<rffii« 
Vol.  XIV.  h.  i^^ 
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Mark  vil  31. — fjXOey  3ca  ^i^uyoQ  eic,  instead  of  kui  ^^voct 
rjXde  irpog.     A  new  fact  in  our  Lord's  history. 

Mark  viii.  25. — hufiKiypEy,  instead  of  ewoiritrey  avroy 
ayacfiXexpai. 

Mark  viil  31. — wro  for  aTro,  a  variation  which  has  some 
grammatical  importance. 


[ThiB  position  we  have  rather  been  elected  to  by  others,  than  arrogantly  asnuned 
of  ourselves.  Studious  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  arc  adopting  the  custom 
of  asking  us  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theological  study. 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  for 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  uffer 
into  a  systematic  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  referred  to  a 
■tanding  document  ] 

We  now  enter  on  some  practical  and  detailed  advices  respect- 
ing the  sabject  and. order  of  studies  and  the  choice  of  books. 
As  our  aim  is  to  servo  the  student  as  much  as  possible,  we 
commence  with  subjects  which  are  in  various  ways  preparative 
to  theology,  although  not  included  therein. 

Since  the  science  of  mind  is  closely  related  to  theolc>gy,  he 
who  intends  studying  the  latter,  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  qualify  himself  by  the  acquisition  of  the  former.  On  the 
whole,  he  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  take  Dr.  Thomas  Keid 
as  his  chief  guide,  and  he  should  use  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
edition  of  his  works,  for  the  sake  of  the  notes,  which  are 
very  valuable.  Since,  however,  much  of  Reid's  space  is  taken 
up  by  discussion  of  the  opinions  of  his  predecessorsy  acquaint- 
ance with  their  writings  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the 
complete  imderstanding  of  their  opponent  The  history  of 
the  science  of  the  mind  in  England  practically  begins  with 
''Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  Let  the 
student  follow  the  order  of  development  by  taking  Bishop 
Berkeley  next,  and  reading  his  ''  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge," his  "  Three  Dialogues,"  and  his  ''  Essay  towards  a 
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New  Theoiy  of  VisioiL"  After  him,  comes  David  Hume,  who 
iias  expounded  the  principles  of  universal  scepticism  with 
more  ability,  and  carried  them  out  more  fearlessly  and  con- 
sistently, than  any  other  writer.  We  refer  not  so  much  to 
his  "  Essays,"  as  to  his  early  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature." 
The  task  which  Beid  set  himself  was  the  demolition  of 
scepticism — ^the  less-developed  scepticism  of  Berkeley,  the  full- 
blown scepticism  of  Hume.  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  he 
was  obliged  to  undertake  the  correction  of  certain  mistakes  of 
Locke,  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  more  serious  errors  of 
his  successors.  This  complete  task  was  well  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Reid.  He  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  facility  in  accurate 
observation  and  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  his  works  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  mind,  and  continue  to 
this  day  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  in  the  English 
language. 

After  Reid  on  the  "  Active  Powers,"  the  student  should 
proceed  to  "Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,** 
and  then  to  Cudworth*s  "  Treatise  Concerning  Eternal  and 
Inmiutable  Morality,'*  which  will  complete  a  course  of  Moral 
Philosophy  as  excellent  as  short. 

From  the  intimate  relation  of  the  science  of  mind  to 
philosophy  properly  so  called,  it  has  inevitably  arisen,  that, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  authors  named  above  have  treated 
of  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the  former.  If,  however, 
the  student  should  desire  a  further  excursion  into  metaphy- 
sical regions,  and  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  German 
speculation,  he  should  read  the  second  edition  of  "  MoreU's 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy.**  But  if  he  knows  German, 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  in  regard  to  precision  and  clear- 
ness, to  learn  what  are  the  origind  terms  employed  by  these 
philosophers,  since  they  are  incapable  of  satisfactoiy  transla- 
tion. This  he  may  do  by  the  aid  of  ^^HutorUche  Entwickdung 
der  specukUiven  Philoiophie,  von  Kant  bis  Hegel"  by 
Dr.  H.  M.  Ghalybaeus. 

We  do  not,  however,  recommend  the  student  to  lose  himself 
in  German  sepeculation  imtil  he  has  formed  the  better 
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aoquaintance  of  that  philosopher  whose  writings  have  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  most  congruous  with  Christian  doctrine — -we 
mean  Plato.  And  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  good  English 
translation  of  his  ^'  Dialogues/*  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
sufficiently  eager  student  but  bravely  to  gird  himself  for  the 
original.  Not  that  we  seriously  advise  him  to  complete  the 
study  of  Plato  before  addressing  himself  to  the  Scriptures. 
A  few  of  the  '* Dialogues"  will  suffice  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  manner,  and  to  enable  him  to  draw  in  the  spirit  of 
Plato.  Let  him  begin  with  the  "  Phaedrus/'  and  proceed  to 
the  "  Lysis  "  and  the  "  Symposium."  Then  let  him  take  the 
"Gorgias,"  the  " Theaetetus,"  and  the  "Republic."  The 
Socratic  trilogy,  consisting  of  the  "  Apology,"  the  "  Crito,\ 
and  the  *'  Phaedo,"  must  not  be  omitted.  The  best  Intro- 
duction to  the  "  Dialogues "  of  Plato  which  we  have 
met  with  in  English,  is  by  Professor  Sewell.  It  is, 
however,  only  an  excellent  fragment.  The  Introductions 
to  the  particular  "Dialogues"  in  Stalbaiun's  edition  are 
inestimable. 

Logic  will  have  already  been  treated  of  to  some  extent  in 
certain  of  the  above  "Dialogues ;"  yet  the  student  will  not  be 
able  to  dispense  with  Whately,  after  whom  he  should  proceed 
to  John  Stuart  MilL  Since,  however,  the  pmctice  of  logic  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  theory,  we  would  strenously  urge  him 
to  the  discipline  in  deduction  which  is  affi>rded  by  "  Eudid's 
Geometry,"  and  by  the  "  Elements  of  Algebra."  But  above 
all  we  recommend,  and  even  as  indispensable,  the  study  of 
language,  as  it  involves  precisely  the  same  mental  processes 
of  accurate  observation,  analysis  and  classification,  which  are 
to  be  used  in  theology.  The  science  of  language  is  the 
highest  branch  of  Natural  History,  since  it  deals  with  the 
border  land  of  mind  and  body,  where  their  intercourse  is  the 
closest  and  their  mutual  influence  the  greatest.  The  mental 
processes  which  are  used  in  chymistry  or  botany,  are  a  good 
preliminary  discipline  for  the  theologian,  since  his  science  is 
not  exact  and  demonstrative,  but  deals  with  facts  which  are 
the  statements  of  authority.     But  thes6  very  prooesses  are 
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inyolved  in  the  science  of  language,  and  are  here  even  more 
delicate  and  are  employed  on  a  choicer  material 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  student's  attention  will  be 
directed  to  Latin  aad  Greek,  we  counsel  him  to  join  Hebrew 
therewith.  He  will  thus  not  only  be  employed  with  flEu^ts, 
which,  from  their  primitive  simplicity  and  their  admirable 
illustration  of  the  laws  of  language,  are  extremely  interesting 
to  the  philologist,  but  he  will  also  be  making  a  direct  pre- 
paration for  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which 
characterizes  the  true  diyine. 


Cl^je   €^xiBtiun   gjear. 


BT  A  OLEBOYMAN. 


The  Third  Sunday  afUr  Trinity. 

*'  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  (jk>d  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.'' — Luke  zv.  10. 

Thi$  man  reeeweth  tinners  and  eateth  with  them.  Unconscious 
praise  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the  lips  of  enemies.  The 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  complained  of  the  Lord's  kindness  to 
sinners,  not  knowing  that  they  were  sinners  themselves. 
Because  they  were  not  gross  and  scandalous  ofifenders,  they 
thought  that  they  were  righteous.  They  resented  the  Lord's 
care  for  publicans  as  an  afiront  to  themselves.  The  three 
parables  which  this  chapter  contains  constitute  His  reply  to 
their  objurgation.  He  condescends  to  justify  Himself  by 
showing  that  He  acts  in  harmony  with  the  best  feelings  of 
men,  and  with  the  principles  of  Heaven.  Thus  that  which 
they  charge  on  Him  as  a  fault  was  His  greatest  glory.  It  is 
so  stilL  £ven  now  we  have  no  higher  thing  to  say  of  Christ 
than  this : — ITiiis  man  receiveth  sinners. 

These  three  parables  are  all  intended  to  set  forth  one  truth ; 
which  is,  that  the  vexation  occasioned  by  loss  and  the  joy  of 
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reooTory,  are  immeasurably  greater  than  the  calm  satisfaction 
of  undisturbed  possession.  The  shepherd  forgot  his  ninety- 
nine  sheep  in  seeking  the  one  which  was  lost.  The  woman 
heeded  not  her  nine  safe  pieces  of  silver,  but  was  troubled 
about  the  one  which  was  missing.  The  father's  grief  after 
the  son  that  was  gone  was  greater  than  his  satisfJEustion  with 
him  that  remained  at  home.  And  the  joy  of  recovery  in  each 
of  these  cases  is  proportionate  to  the  sorrow  and  vexation 
which  it  supersedes.  How  true  this  is  to  human  nature  we 
all  know ;  and  our  Lord  Jesus  intends  to  teach  us  that  it  is 
as  true  in  heaven  as  on  eartL 

Each  of  the  parables  illustrates  the  point  in  a  manner 
somewhat  dififerent  from  the  others.  In  the  first,  the  sinner 
is  a  silly  sheep,  ignorant  of  his  own  welfare,  stupidly  going 
astray,  and  only  restored  by  the  anxious  search  of  the  shep- 
herd. In  the  second,  he  is  a  piece  of  money,  to  recover  which 
no  pains  must  bo  spared.  In  the  third,  the  representation 
is  the  most  touching  of  alL  If  a  shepherd  grieves  over  a 
wandering  sheep,  how  much  more  shall  a  father  after  his  lost 
son  !  In  the  tenderness  of  the  human  father  we  see  a  faint 
representation  of  the  tenderness  of  God.  If  a  man  rejoices 
over  his  recovered  son,  how  much  more  shall  our  Heavenly 
Father  over  the  return  of  the  penitent ! 

There  is  joy  in  the  presence  the  of  angels  of  God  over  otic  sinner 
that  repenteth.  How  different  the  occasions  of  joy  on  earth 
ahd  in  heaven  !  The  most  prominent  joy  amongst  men  is  on 
account  of  what  contributes  to  their  own  frivolous  gratification, 
or  favors  their  interest,  or  vain-glory,  or  self-indulgence. 
The  most  prominent  joy  of  heaven  is  unselfish;  it  has  reference 
to  earth,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  repentance  of  a  sinner. 

This  fact  proves  the  superiority  of  angels  to  men. 

It  proves  the  superiority  of  their  character. 

Concerning  angels  we  learn  but  little  from  Holy  Scripture. 
We  know  that  they  are  higher  than  we,  that  they  have  physical 
and  intellectual  superiority.  But  perhaps  this  passage  throws 
more  light  than  any  other  on  their  character.  If  you  know 
what  are  a  man's  predilections,  the  occasions  of  his  chief 
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pleasures,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  man.  Now,  although 
few  particulars  are  uncovered  concerning  angels,  yet  we  know 
the  occasion  of  their  mightiest  Joy^  and  this  gives  us  the  key 
to  their  character,  and  discloses  the  secret  of  their  lives. 

It  is  their  piety  which  makes  them  rejoice,  for  the  sinner's 
repentance  gives  gloiy  to  God.  Their  benevolence  also  makes 
them  rejoice,  for  the  sinner's  repentance  ensures  his  restora- 
tion to  peace,  and  is  a  pledge  of  his  highest  happiness. 

Their  joy  over  the  sinner's  repentance  proves  the  superiority 
of  their  knowledge.  Things  which  are  secrets  on  earth  are 
notorious  in  heaven.  The  repentance  of  a  sinner  is  for  this 
world  often  an  obscure  event.  It  begins  in  secret,  and  often 
excites  but  little  attention  afterwai'ds.  But  it  is  known  in 
heaven  from  the  very  first  Nathanael  kneels  under  the  fig 
tree,  and  prays  and  weeps.  The  stream  of  life,  of  commerce, 
politics  and  pleasure,  rolls  on  at  a  distance  unaffected.  He 
is  unseen  of  men  but  not  of  angels.  They  are  invisibly 
present,  and  note  the  transaction,  and  ^*  there  is  joy  in  heaven." 

The  joy  of  angels  over  a  sinner's  repentance  is  partly  a 
re-action.  They  were  in  deep  and  anxious  grief  on  his  account 
before.  Sin  is  to  them  a  stupendous  and  unspeakable  evil,  a 
foul  blot  on  the  beauty  of  the  creation,  a  contradiction  against 
Gk)d,  and  the  ruin  of  man.  They  bewailed  the  entrance  of  it 
into  the  world ;  they  have  bewailed  the  progress  of  it,  and 
the  dominion  of  it  over  every  individual  transgressor.  But 
when  repentance  comes,  sin  receives  the  death-blow.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  to  their  former  sorrow,  is  their  present 
joy.  The  great3r  the  sin  repented  of  and  forgiven,  and  the 
more  complete  the  repentance,  the  greater  and  fuller  is  their 
joy.  The  blot  is  now  wiped  away,  God  is  reconciled,  and  a 
soul  is  saved. 

The  joy  of  the  angels  at  a  sinner's  repentance  is,  perhaps, 
sometimes  mvlual  congratulalion  at  the  mcceas  of  their 
endeavors.  We  know  that  good  men  often  benefit  us  by  their 
suggestions,  their  examples,  their  prayers,  and  their  mysterious 
influence,  which  wins  us  over  into  the  right  way.  We  know, 
also,  that  evil  angels  have  power  to  tempt  us,  and  that  we,  too 
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often,  alas  !  yield  to  their  persuasion.  Shall  not  good  angels, 
then,  have  power  with  us  for  goodi  We  are  assured  bj 
Scripture  that  they  have,  that  they  are  '^all  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation."  Who  can  tell  how  many  blessings  they  secretly 
minister  1  How  many  evils  are  warded  off  by  their  watchful 
guardianship  1  In  how  many  ways  they  try  to  do  us  good, 
would  we  only  permit  it  ?  By  how  many  avenues  they  have 
access  to  our  hearts  ?  And  how  many  methods  they  use  to 
better  our  condition  and  rectify  our  lives  1  We  may  be  sure 
that  their  strong  interest  in  us,  as  soul^  for  which  Christ  died, 
leads  them  to  use  their  advantages,  to  ply  every  means  with 
diligence,  perseverance,  and  anxiety.  They  have  often  to 
wait  long  for  the  fruit  of  their  care,  sometimes  to  wait  in  vain. 
But  when  the  means  prosper,  and  the  sinner's  heart  melts ; 
when  they  witness  the  inarticulate  groaning,  the  sob,  the 
purified  tear,  the  cry  for  mercy,  then  their  song  begins.  They 
have  succeeded,  and  they  have  their  reward.  "  There  is  joy 
in  heaven." 

The  joy  of  the  angels  at  a  sinner's  repentance  is  a  token  of 
the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Wo  judge  of  a  monarch  by  the  pomp 
and  style  of  his  ambassadors,  and  of  the  nobles  about  the 
court.  His  grandeur,  and  often  even  his  character ,  is  reflected 
in  them.  Now  the  angels  are  nobles  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
God's  messengers  and  ambassadors.  They  are  emphatically 
"  angels  of  God."  Their  character  is  greatly  in  harmony  with 
His,  and  much  of  His  character  may  be  learnt  from  theirs. 
That  which  occasions  pleasure  to  them,  is  well-pleasing  to 
Him,  and  in  a  far  larger  measure.  If  there  is  joy  among  the 
angels  at  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  God  is  the  Original  Abode 
and  Spring  of  that  joy.  The  angels  sympathize  with  Him 
according  to  their  measure,  but  He  rejoices  far  more  than  they. 
Christ  is  better  Vian  tJte  angelsy  (Heb.  i.  4)  and  His  joy  over 
repentance  is  more  excellent  and  mighty,  and  is  the  fountain 
of  theirs. 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  was  on  earth,  Ho  was  ^  a  man  of 
sorrows."  His  life  here  was  for  the  most  part  saddened  by  our 
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sadness  and  sin.  This  world  has  seen  Christ  in  sorrow  ;  it 
has  hardlj  known  Him  in  joy.  Christ  in  joj  is  a  mystery 
hidden  in  heaven.  The  definition  of  heaven  is — the  abode  of 
Christ  in  joy.  And  the  essence  and  character  of  His  joy  is — 
that  it  is  joy  over  repenting  sinners. 

We  have  said  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  He  was 
generally  in  sorrow.  Yea  ;  but  there  were  moments  of  relief 
and  intermission,  moments  even  of  joy,  which  had  a  like  occa- 
sion with  that  in  the  text.  In  that  hour,  says  the  evangelist, 
Jenu  rejoiced  in  tpiritj  and  said,  I  thank  tl^ee,  0  FatJier,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  tfie 
tffise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes, 
(Luke  z.  21.) 

£ven  when  Jesus  was  on  the  cross,  amid  all  His  bodily  and 
mental  anguish,  there  was  a  moment  of  relief;  in  the  dreadful 
gloom  of  that  hour  there  was  one  serene  ray  of  heavenly 
brightness.  It  was  when  His  face  lighted  up  witJi  unutterable 
love,  as  He  said  to  the  penitent  and  supplicating  thief,  To-day 
shaU  thou  be  taith  me  in  paradise.  For  a  moment  the  Saviour 
foigot  His  present  suffering  in  the  foretaste  of  tlie  ioy  that  was 
set  be/ore  Him. 

Brethren,  we  have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  speculate  on 
the  nature  of  heaven's  happiness.  We  have  longed  for  some 
celestial  visitor  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  the  joyful 
mysteiy.  Let  us  speculate  and  yearn  no  more.  Christ  has 
opened  heaven  to  us.  Wo  know  now  in  what  the  joy  of  heaven 
consists.  The  angels  and  the  redeemed  from  the  earth 
rejoice — ^not  because  they  rest  in  bowers  of  roses  on  the  banks 
of  gently  flowing  rivers,  nor  over  amaranthine  crowns,  nor  the 
brightness  of  their  countenances,  nor  the  sweetness  of  their 
music.     Tliere  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

Let  us  draw  from  this  subject  encouragement  to  repentance. 
God  rejoiceth  with  His  holy  angels  over  every  repenting 
sinner.  Sin  is  the  only  object  of  His  hatred,  mercy  is  His 
delight  When  therefore,  sin  is  forsaken,  He  has  infinite 
pleasore  in  restoring  the  souL  The  greater  the  sinner,  the 
greater  God's  joy  at  his  return.   Come  to  Him  then,  and  make 
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the  tiialy  and  you  will  find  that  He  will  not  despise  your  tears, 
nor  refuse  what  is  His  greatest  joy. 

It  was  to  lead  us  to  repentance  that  Christ  came  from 
heavea  He  "came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
It  was  to  save  us  that  He  endured  the  shame  and  pain  of  the 
cross.  Every  new  salvation  is  another  portion  of  His  reward, 
an  earnest  of  His  full  satisfaction,  when  "  He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  His  souL''  Fear  not  then  to  come  to  Him.  He 
still  "  receiveth  sinners."  He  will  speak  gently  as  of  old  and 
say  :  Soriy  or  Dattghter,  le  of  good  cfuter,  thy  sins  are  forgiven. 

We  may  draw  from  this  subject  not  only  an  encouragement 
but  also  a  motive  to  repentance.  It  is  in  our  power  to  increase 
the  joy  of  heaven,  to  add  new  intensity  to  the  raptures  of 
angels  and  of  the  holy  dead,  to  enhance  the  blessedness  even 
of  Christ 

Is  there,  then,  any  intemperate  person  here,  whose  con- 
science disturbs  him  amid  his  cups,  whispering  of  guilt  and 
shame,  and  suggesting  fearful  apprehension  1  Ask  for  God's 
help,  brother,  to  lead  you  to  repentance.  His  grace  haa  no 
work  which  He  more  dearly  loves  than  restoring  such  as  you 
to  sobriety,  self-respect,  usefulness,  honor  and  hope.  Or  is 
there  some  covetous  man  here,  who  has  often  proved  that  he 
loves  gold  better  than  his  own  true  welfare  and  the  wel£Bune 
of  his  brethren  f  It  would  indeed  be  a  triumph  of  grace  for 
your  better  nature  to  gain  the  ascendency,  but  even  this  is  a 
triumph  of  which  grace  is  capable.  Pray  Christ  to  impart 
His  own  Spirit,  to  refine  and  ennoble  you  by  ccmtaot  witli 
Himself 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  friends  who  have  departed  in 
peace,  fathers  or  mothers  who  once  watched  for  your  salvation, 
prayed  for  it  constantly  and  fervently,  and  died  with  the 
prayer  on  their  lips.  Brethren,  it  is  in  your  power  by  re- 
pentance to  add  to  their  happiness  even  now.  You  can  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  your  own  safety,  and  gain  the 
prospect  of  joining  them  one  day  in  the  land  of  holiness  and 
peace.  WUl  you  then  not  do  it?  God  grant  that  you 
may! 
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Finally :  Let  us  emulate  tJie  angels  in  their  delight  in  repent- 
ance. St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  describes  certain 
of  the  worst  of  the  wicked  as  having  pleasure  in  other  mtrHs 
sins,  an  extreme  of  depravity  truly  diabolical.  On  the  opposite 
side,  we  find  saints  and  angels  taking  pleasure  in  the  repent- 
ance of  sinner&  And  the  more  of  this  disposition  we  have, 
the  higher  we  rise.  If  the  true  character  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness is  exultation  over  the  repentance  of  sinners  on  earth — 
if  this  is  the  disposition  of  the  redeemed,  who  have  worked 
for  Christ  hero,  and  are  doubtless  with  the  angels  working 
for  Him  still — if  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  entering  into  the 
jojf  of  their  Lord^  whose  greatest  joy  always  was  and  is  over 
repentant  sinners — then  we  learn  what  the  spirit  of  heaven 
is,  and  what  fitness  for  it  is.  Do  we  desire  heaven  1  Let  us 
repent  of  our  sins,  and  promote  repentance  in  our  brethren. 
Let  sin  ever  be  our  greatest  grief,  recovery  therefrom  om* 
constant  aim,  our  dearest  gratification.  Let  us  regard  as  the 
choicest  sight  which  earth  can  present,  the  weeping  penitent 
xeiuming  to  his  Father's  house  ;  and,  as  the  sweetest  music, 
the  words : — Father,  I  have  sinnedy  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  eaUed  thy  son.  If  wo  have  this  disposition,  and  consecrate 
our  lives  to  this  holy  work,  we  shall  be  training  for  the  world 
whose  inhabitants  and  their  King  are  even  now  working  with 
the  same  purpose,  and  rejoicing  in  every  instance  of  success, 
and  we  shall  bo  ready  when  called  ourselves,  to  rise  and 
•*  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord." 


^t  f  na%r  s  Jfingtr-f  0st. 


THE  IRON  BLUNT,  AND  THE 
IRON  WHETTED. 

''If  the  iron  be  bliint,  and  he  do 
not  whet  the  edge,  then  miist  he 
put  to  more  strength :  but  wisdom 
is  profitable  to  direct." — Ecclea. 
X.  10. 

(Elxplain  the  connexion.) 

The  text  suggests  two  things 
concerning  human  labor, 
namely,  that  the  less  facilities 
iu  workf  die  greater  is  the 
strength  required;  and  that 
practical  sagacity  in  tvork 
serves  to  economize  strength. 

I.  That  the  less  faciuties 

IN  WORK,  the  greater  IS  THE 
STRENGTH  REQUIRED.     '*  If  the 

iron  be  blunt,"  more  strength 
is  required  than  if  it  were 
whetted.  The  woodman  who 
has  to  hew  the  old  oak  with 
a  blunt  axe  must  throw  more 
muscular  eneigy  into  the 
stroke,  than  if  his  instrument 
were  keen.  In  the  various 
kinds  of  labor  which  we  have 
to  prosecute  on  this  earth,  we 
often  find  our  circumstances 
very  unfavorable,  and  our 
iron  very  blunt  In  such  cases 
there  is  a  demand  for  extra 
strength  on  our  part,  if  we 
would  achieve  the  result  we 
require.  Solomon's  principle 
hereappliesto  all  departments 


of  labor.  First:  Tl^e  principle 
applies  to  secular  work.  The 
men  who  are  placed,  as  the 
millions  unfortunately  are,  iu 
such  temporal  circumstances 
as  seem  to  doom  them  to  desti- 
tution, must,  if  they  would 
overcome  difficulties  and  rise, 
be  strenuous  in  effort. 
Their  circumstances  are  so 
unfavorable,  their  "iron"  so 
"blunt,"  that  they  must 
put  forth  more  strength. 
Society,  in  every  age,  abounds 
with  examples  where  this  has 
been  done  with  success ;  where 
men,  whose  circumstances 
have  been  most  unpropitioos, 
whose  iron  has  b^en  most 
blunt,  by  throwing  their  full 
energy  into  their  labor,  have 
risen  from  destitution  and 
obscurity  to  affluence  and 
power.  The  bluntest  iron  in 
the  hands  of  determined 
energy  has  built  up  many  a 
magnificent  fortune.  Second- 
ly :  This  principle  applies  to 
educational  toork.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  thousands  in 
this  country  are  placed,  are 
most  imfavorable  to  mental 
and  spiritual  culture— a  woik 
of  the  first  importance  to 
us  all.  The  utter  neg- 
lect of  the  faculties  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  the  habits  of 
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1  indolence  contracted, 
oessiye  hours  of  labor, 
:haustion  of  energy  in 
laterial  drudgeries  of 
lU  these  are  unfavorable 
istances  for  culture, 
The  man  who  is  the 
;t  of  such  a  state  of 
;,  has,  indeed^  a  "blunt" 
:o  use  in  the  work  of 
iprovement.  Still,  let 
it  forth  more  "  strength," 
e  will  do  it   Thousands 

0  employed  the  bluntest 
hat  they  have  become  the 
:est  lights  in  literature, 
latest  apostles  in  science, 
he  most  distinguished 
rs  in  art  Do  not  find 
with  thy  mental  tools, 
;  man.  Use  the  bluntest 
jith  all  thy  might,  and 
shalt  rise.  Thirdly : 
principle     applies     to 

nu  work  Most  unfavor- 
.re  the  circumstances  in 
the  millions  are  placed 
e  cultivation  of  a  truly 
life.  Pernicious  preju- 
received,  and  immoral 

1  contracted  in  early  life, 
Uy  associations,  and  the 
lowed  and  corrupting 
Dces  that  surrouud  us 
hands,  render  the  work 
reonal  religion  terribly 
lit  Albeit,  though  the 
"  of  such  a  man  be  blunt, 
im  use  it,  and  he  will 
3d.  Let  him  agonize  to 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  and 
ill  gain  admission;  let 
nnestle  like  Jacob  with 


the  contending  angel,  and  he 
shall  gain  the  conquest  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence,  and  the  violent 
taketh  it  by  force."  Do  not 
find  fault,  my  brother,  with 
thy  "  blunt "  iron.  God  knows 
all  about  it  Grasp  it  with  a 
firm  hand  and  an  earnest  soul. 
Kind  Heaven  will  help  thee  to 
use  it  effectively.  Fourthly: 
This  principle  applies  to  evan- 
gelizing work.  To  the  Church 
is  committed  the  work  of  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of 
Christ  throughout  the  earth  ; 
of  making  the  empire  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  blessed- 
ness, siipreme  the  world  over. 
It  is  a  great  work,  this. 
Many  circumstances  are  most 
unfavorable  to  its  accom- 
plishment The  false  religions 
of  heathendom,  which  hold 
well-nigh  three-fourths  of  the 
human  population  in  a  grasp 
which  has  been  tightening  for 
ages,  and  the  anti-Christianity 
of  Christendom,  which  go  to 
counteract  and  neutralize  the 
efforts  of  our  missionaries  on 
every  shore,  are  circumstances ' 
most  unpropitious  to  this 
evangelizing  work.  Truly,  the 
difficulties  are  great, the  "iron 
is  blunt;''  and  unless  more 
strength  is  put  forth,  nothing 
will  be  done.  The  Church 
will  never  fell  the  upas  with 
its  blunt  iron,  unless  more 
strength  is  exerted  ;  more 
strength  in  its  faith,  its  prayer, 
its    toievolenoe.      It   mttst 
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adopt  the  resolution  of  the 
old  saint: — "For  Zion's  sake 
will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not 
rest,  until  the  righteousness 
thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a 
lamp  that  bumeth." 

Another    truth   suggested 
by  the  text 


II.  That  pracjtical  saga- 
city IN  WORE  SERTES  TO  ECO- 
NOMIZE STRENGTH.     "  Wisdom 

is  profitable  to  direct."  There 
is  a  skill  that  can  whet  the 
iron  and  give  a  successful 
stroke.  In  truth,  neither  the 
blunted  iron  nor  the  whetted, 
whatever  the  amount  of 
strength,  will  do  much,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  practical 
sagacity.  "  Wisdom  is  profit- 
able to  direct." — First  : 
Strength  may  he  saved  in 
eommercial  pursuits  by  a  unse 
system  of  management.  In 
entering  a  house  of  busi- 
ness, do  not  judge  of  the 
prosperity  by  the  bustle  and 
activity  which  you  see.  It 
often  happens  that  all  the 
fossiness  and  hurry  and 
nimble  movements,  are  the 
want  of  plan.  Often  in  those 
establishments  where  there 
is  no  bustle,  where  the 
fonctionaries  move  aboutwith 
a  quiet  ease  and  a  measured 
step,  there  is  a  practical  saga- 
citjr  at  the  head,  so  directing 
the  whole  that  bustle  is 
avoided,  atrength  ia  aaived,  and 


eveiy  transaction    succeeds. 
The     presiding    genius    has 
whetted  the  iron  and  it  cuts 
its  way  with  ease.     It  is  not 
the  sweating  bustler  who  does 
the  most  work  in  the  world's 
trade ;  it  is  the  man  of  fore- 
cast and  philosophic  measures. 
Secondly :    Strength  may  he 
saved  in  governmental  action 
by  a  wise  policy.  This  perhaps 
is  the   special   reference   of 
Solomon    in    these    words. 
He   had    been    speaking   of 
violent    acts    on    the    part 
of  rulers,  acts  by  which  they 
had  invaded  and  violated  old 
prescriptive  rights,  and  that 
without    regard     to     either 
prudence  or  justice.      This 
was  using  a  blunt  tool  with- 
out   sagacity,    and    thereby 
exhausting  the    strength  of 
the  worker.   The  government 
that  does  not  whet  its  policy  by 
the  great  principles  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  peace,  propounded 
by  the  great   Legislator  of 
old  on  the  Mount,  will  one 
day    exhaust    its    strength, 
and    it  will    become    finan- 
cially and  morally  weak  and 
prostrata  Righteousness  and 
peace  will  give  such  an  edge 
to  the  policy  of  a  government, 
as  will  cut  its  bloodless  way 
into  the  hearts  of  people  and 
kingdoms.  Thirdly :  Strength 
may  be  saved  in  self-improm- 
ment  by  a  philosophic  mdhod, 
A  wise  division  of  your  time,  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  most 
quiakening    and    eduoatiag 
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a  punctual,  heartj 
rsevering  application 
ight  work  at  the  right 
ill  save  much  nervous 
ion,  and  give  Intel- 
vigor.  Fourthly  : 
h  may  be  saved  in  t/ie 
^  dlffadng  the  Gospel 
iLigktfned  policy.  That 
is  expressed  in  the 
sion  which  Christ  gave 
>8tles  after  His  resur- 
wherein  He  commands 
>  begin  at  Jerusalem ; 
developed  in  the  mis- 
efforts  of  the  apostles, 
he  Church  in  her 
izing  efforts  been 
by  this  policy,  instead 
:he  romance  of  senti- 
sm,  Christianity  would 
cupied  a  very  different 
L  in  the  world  from 
does  now. 


::OND-HAND,  AND  THB 
r   KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 

lye  heard  of  thee  by  the 
>f  the  ear :  but  now  mine 
I  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
and  repent  in  dust  and 
-Job.  xhi  6,  6. 

the  outburst  of  a  soul 
nous  contact  with  God, 
)  utterance  recognizes 
3ld  knowledge  of  the 
i  —  second  -  liand    and 

Herb  is  implied  a 
•hand  knowledge  ov 
'^  I  have  heaxd  of  thee 


by  the  hearing  of  the  ear." 
He  had  heard  many  people 
talk  to  each  other,  and  to  him, 
about  God.  His  friends,  for 
example,  and  Elihu,  had  said 
much  to  him  about  the  Al- 
mighty. First:  This  second- 
haudknowledgeis  very  common. 
All  in  Christendom — most, 
perhaps,  throughout  the  world, 
who  have  come  to  years  of 
thought — have  heaid  some- 
tliing  about  the  Supreme  in 
some  form  or  other.  There 
is  a  deal  said  about  Him  in 
our  age  and  land.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  fire  profession- 
ally engaged  in  the  work.  In 
how  many  counsels  from 
parents,  conversations  with 
friends,  and  sermons  from 
ministers,  have  we  heard  of 
Him  by  the  "  hearing  of  the 
ear."  Something  about  Him 
every  day  falls  on  the  ear. 
Very  common,  indeed,  is  this 
second-hand  knowledge.  Se- 
condly :  This  second-hand 
knowledge  is  spiritiuUly  worth- 
less. It  may  serve  us  intel- 
lectually, by  stimulating  and 
strengthening  the  mental 
powera  It  may  serve  us  so- 
cially, by  increasing  the  value 
of  our  society.  In  truth,  as 
mere  citizens  of  time,  it  may 
serve  us  in  many  ways  ;  but 
spiritually^  it  is  without  value. 
There  is  no  moral  virtue  in  it» 
no  godly  life  in  it  It  is  a 
visionary,  not  a  vital  thing. 
Its  influence  on  the  soul  is 
that  of  the  lunar  ray,  cold  and 
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dead,  rather  than  that  of  the 
solar  beam,  warm  and  life- 
giving. 

II.      Here  is  implied   a 

PRIMARY  KNOWLEDGE  OP  GOD. 

"  Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee." 
The  Great  One  came  within 
Job's  horizon.  He  saw  Him 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard 
Him  with  his  own  ears.  First : 
This  primary  knowledge  si- 
lenced all  controversy.  Job, 
under  the  influence  of  a 
second-hand  knowledge,  had 
arguedlongandeamestly ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  is  brought  face 
•  to  face  with  his  Maker,  he  felt 
Him  as  the  greatest  fact  in  his 
consciousnesSj  and  all  contro- 
versy was  hushed.  Experi- 
mental knowledge  of  God  dis- 
dains polemics.  It  is  second- 
hand knowledge  that  breeds 
controversies.  When  He  shows 
Himself  to  the  soul,  our  intel- 
lectual theories  of  Him  appear 
as  contemptible  as  rushlights 
in  the  sun.  Secondly :  This 
prmary  knowledge  subdued 
all  pride.  There  seemed  occa- 
sionally something  of  the  high- 
minded  and  haughty  in  Job's 
discussion  with  his  so-called 
Mends.  He  seems  to  treat 
them  at  times  with  disdain. 
"Ye  are  wise  men,  and  wisdom 
will  die  with  you;  but  I  have 
anderstanding  as  well  as  you.'' 
But  no  more  of  this  when  the 
primary  knowledge  came.  "  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes."    Man,   in 


conscious  contact  with  his 
Maker,  has  ever  felt  this,  and 
must  ever  do  so.  Moses, 
Isaiah,  Peter,  Paul,  John,  all 
felt  this. 

Brother,  hast  thou  this 
primiuy  knowledge  1  Is  God 
Himself  thy  teacher,  or  art 
thou  living  on  second-hand 
information  ?  Not  all  the 
stars  of  night  can  reveal  the 
sun.  If  the  great  orb  of  day 
is  to  be  seen,  he  must  show 
himself.  Not  all  the  teachers 
of  the  universe  can  reveal  God. 
If  He  is  to  be  seen,  He  must 
show  Himself. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THB  WORLD, 
AND  THE  WORK  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

"  Pulling  them  out  of  the  fire." 
— Jude  28. 

The  chapter  from  which  these 
words  are  taken,  challenges 
critical  thought  and  is  fraught 
with  many  striking  and  sug- 
gestive truths.  Confininj: 
our  attention  to  our  text,  wc 
have  two  solemn  subjects  for 
consideration : — Thecondition 
of  the  world,  and  The  work  of 
the  Church. 

I.  The  coNDrnoN  of  thr 
WORLD.  It  is  in  "the  fire." 
Sin,  like  fire,  is  found  existing 
in  two  states,  IcUent  and  actm. 
Fire  in  its  latent  state  per- 
meates all  natiu*e;  it  is  in 
the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  in 
the  air  we  breathe ;  it  is  in 
the  sea,  and  in  the  sky ;  it  is 
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in  the  water,  and  in  the  rock ; 
it  aleeps  in  the  very  ice.  Fire 
in  its  aotive  state  flames  on 
your  hearths,  illumines  your 
cities,  works  in  your  manu- 
factories, drawsy  our  carriages, 
glows  in  the  sim,  flashes  in 
the  lightning,  and  thunders 
in  the  earthquake.  In  sin,  in 
one  of  these  states,  latent  or 
active,  the  millions  of  imgodly 
men  exist.  In  some  it  is 
latent ;  as  in  childhood  and 
in  those  who  have  led  a  moral 
life.  In  others  it  is  active ; 
as  in  the  drunkard,  the  de- 
bauchee, the  blasphemer,  the 
men  of  rapine  and  of  war. 
Sin  is  like  fire  in  many 
respects.*  Firet :  In  its  dif- 
funbUity.  "  Behold  how  great 
amatter  a  little  fire  kindleth." 
It  starts  from  its  centre,  and 
pauses  not  until  it  has  touched 
the  remotest  object  for  which 
it  has  an  affinity.  Secondly : 
In  its  transformativeness.  Fire 
turns  everything  combustible 
into  its  own  nature.  Thirdly : 
In  its  separating  force.  Fire 
is  the  principle  in  nature 
which  counteracts  attraction, 
and  keeps  the  various  particles 
of  matter  at  a  distance.  Set 
fire  to  the  compactest  tree, 
or  blast  the  firmest  rock,  and 
the  atoms  will  be  driven  wide 
asunder.  Fourthly  :  I71  its 
dutructiveness.  Fire,  whilst 
it  cannot  destroy  the  essence 
of  things,  destroys  their  forms, 

♦  See  "Homilist,"  Vol  I.,  New 
Series,  p.  455. 


their  beauties,  and  their  uses. 
Fifthly:  In  its  painfulness. 
Fire  inflicts  pain.  It  is  the 
element  of  greatest  torture. 
It  is  the  emblem  of  future 
punishment  Sixthly:  In  its 
exting  uishahleiiess.  There  is  an 
element  that  can  extinguish 
fire.  Nature  has  provided acon- 
qucror  for  this  demon.  Now, 
in  sin,  which  is  thus  difliisive, 
transformative,  separating, 
destructive,  painful,  and  ex- 
tinguishable,  the  ungodly 
world  is  living.  What  a  con- 
dition !  It  is  the  porch  of  hell. 

II.  The  work  of  the 
CnuRcn.  "Pulling  them  out" 
Howisthistobedone?  First: 
Christianly.  With  the  Christ- 
ian instrument,  the  Gospel; 
and  with  the  Christian  in- 
spiration, the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Philosophically,  nothing  else 
can  do  it  Historically,  no- 
thing else  has  done  it 
Secondly :  Promptly.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  The  fire 
is  burning ;  the  longer  they 
are  in,  the  more  terrible  and 
hopeless  their  condition. 
While  we  speak,  some  are 
passing  beyond  the  reach  of 
help.  Thirdly :  Earnestly, 
When  the  house  is  on  fire, 
who  would  pace  slowly  and 
half-heartedly  to  the  rescue 
of  the  inhabitants?  There 
would  be  the  rush  of  the 
whole  heart  and  the  full  speed 
of  the  limb ;  even  as  MnesA 
bore    his    father    upon    his 
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shoulders  out  of  the  flames 
of  Troy,  or  as  the  angels 
hurried  Lot  from  Sodom. 
Fourthly :  Perseveringly,  The 
earnestness  must  not  be  spas- 
modic but  continuous,  so 
long  as  there  is  one  in  the 
fire.  How  Christ  persevered. 
He  did  not  fail  nor  become 
discouraged.  How  Paul  per- 
severed; for  three  years  he 
warned  every  one  with  tears. 
He  was  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent. 

IN   DIVINE   LOVE. 

"  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of 
Ood."— Jude  21. 

The  expression  "  love  of 
God,"  stands  for  two  very 
different  things.  Sometimes 
it  stands  for  God's  love  to 
man.  It  is  our  happiness  to 
know  that  the  Infinite  is  not 
a  being  of  mere  intellect,  but 
of  emotion  as  well; — that  He 
can  love,  and  that  He  does 
love  man  with  a  love  eternal, 
unconquerable,  and  compas- 
sionate. Sometimes  it  stands 
for  man's  love  to  God.  It  is 
the  glory  of  man  that  he  can 
love  the  Infinite,  and  that, 
in  thousands  of  instances, 
he  does  it.  This  is  his  per- 
fection. The  latter  is  the  idea 
which  we  attach  to  the  words 
of  the  text ;  and  they  lead  us 
to  consider  two  things. 

I.    The  highest  state  op 
BEING.     "Love  to  God."    (1) 


Man  is  made  for  a  supreme 
love.  The  deepest  hunger  of 
his  being  is  for  an  object  on 
which  to  place  his  a^ection. 
(2)  Man  is  the  creature  of  his 
supreme  love.  His  love  is 
the  queen  of  his  intellect^  the 
lord  of  his  every  power.  It 
is  the  impulse  that  sets  and 
keeps  all  his  faculties  a-going. 
As  are  his  loves,  so  is  he.  (3) 
The  only  supreme  love  that 
can  perfect  his  being,  is  that 
which  is  directed  towards 
God.  First:  Supreme  love  to 
God  alone  can  satisfy  the 
reason.  Intellect  is  bound  to 
hold,  as  an  axiom,  that  He 
who  is  supremely  good  should 
be  supremely  loved.  God  is 
the  Supremely  Good.  The 
command  to  love  Him,  with 
all  our  heart  and  being,  is 
founded  in  the  truest  philo- 
sophy of  human  nature. 
Secondly :  Supreme  love  to 
God  alone  accords  vrith  con- 
science. Conscience  utters 
her  protest  against  the  soul 
giving  her  chief  affections  to 
any  other ;  hence  the  inner 
contentions  of  the  soul  from 
age  to  age.  This  contention 
is  the  battle  of  the  race  ;  the 
battle  of  the  centuries. 
Thiixily :  Supreme  love  to  God 
alone  fulfils  tJie  conditions  of 
happiness.  This  we  have  fre- 
quently shown  ;  nor  can  it  bo 
too  urgently  enforced  on  the 
attention  of  the  world* 

♦  See  "Crisis  of  Being,"  "Hiflo- 
sophy  of  Happiness." 
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The  HiOHEsrr  cjoncern 
INO.  "Keepyouraelvea." 
injunction  implies — (1) 
;  in  it  Heaven  is  in  it. 
ood  men  on  earth  are  in 
[t  is  in  truth  the  very 
C5e  of  true  religion.  (2) 
bility  of  leaving  it.  Were 

no  possibility  of  falling 

it,  there  would  be  no 
3  in  continuing  in  it 
Is  did  fall  from  it  So 
le  first  man.  Agents  and 
nstances  on  this  earth 
constantly  at  work  to 
ice  men  from  this  sub- 
state.  But  why  try  to 
in  it  ]    Because — First : 

the  best  condition  for 
ring.  (1)  It  secures  the 
Tiedium  of  vision.  The 
ions  of  the  soul  are  the 
I  through  which  the  soul 

on  all  outward  things. 

are  the  glass  through 
I  it  gazes  at  creation  and 
The  only  affection 
I  gives  it  a  clear  atmo- 
■e,  is  supreme  affection 
od.  All  other  affections 
liu  the  glass,  so  darken 
^mosphere,  that  its  views 
limited,  indistinct,  and 
rted.  "  He  that  loveth, 
eth  God."  (2)  It  affords 
>e8t  position  of  vision, 
uch  in  obtaining  a  view 
e  landscape  depends  not 
on  purity  of  atmosphere, 
the  stand-point  of  the 
ver.      How  little  your 

cities  appear  from  the 
of  some  lofty  mountain. 


How  small  the  world,  with 
all  its  pomps  and  pageantries, 
will  appear  to  the  soul  that 
looks  down  from  the  love  of 
God.  It  is  indeed  the  obser- 
vatory of  the  universe.  Se- 
condly :  It  is  the  best  condition 
for  enjoying.  Gratitude,  ad- 
miration, benevolence,  are  all 
elements  of  happiness,  and 
these  enter  into  the  very 
nature  of  this  love  of  God. 
Thirdly :  It  is  the  best  condition 
for  growing.  It  is  just  that 
temperature  of  the  soul  in 
which  all  the  faculties  can 
rise  into  their  full  strength 
and  stature.  Fourthly  :  It  is 
the  best  condition  for  working. 
It  is  that  which  gives  muscle 
to  the  soul,  and  makes  it 
mighty  through  God. 


FAITHFUL  SATING. 

''This  iA  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners." — 1  Tim.  i.  15. 

THEtruthfulnessof  this  saying 
as  related  to  its  acceptance, 
is  shown  thus  : — 

I.  All  truth  is  worthy 
OP  ACCEPTATION.  First  : 
Because  it  gratifies  man^s  tJwrst 
for  knowledge,  "What  is 
truth  ? "  is  the  expression  of  a 
longing,  which  increases  as  it 
is  gratified,  and  can  never  be 
satiated.  Secondly:  Because 
it  expands  and  ennobles  hii 
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Wiental  nature,  God  knows 
all  things,  and  the  more  we 
know  the  nearer  do  we  ap- 
proach to  Him  in  this  aspect 
of  His  nature.  Thirdly  : 
Because  it  enables  him  to  judge 
more  accurately  in  ail  the 
affairs  of  life.  We  must  know 
the  truth  before  we  can  act 
the  truth. 

II.    Different  kinds  of 

TRUTH      DEMAND      DIFFERENT 

KINDS  OF  ACCEPTATION.  First: 
Theoretical  truih  requires  only 
the  assent  of  the  understanding. 
The  theorems  of  Euclid  excite 
no  emotion,  and  lead  to  no 
oourse  of  action.  Secondly : 
JSsthetic  truth  demands  mxyre 
than  this,  viz,,  a  corresponding 
emotion.  By  sesthetic  truth, 
I  mean  harmony,  symmetry, 
beauty,  sublimity.  These  are 
tnte  in  their  adaptation  to 
our  mental  nature,  and  the 
more  true  they  are,  the  more 
they  adapt  themselves  to  our 
constitution ;  in  the  same 
degree  they  call  forth  our 
admiration,  wonder,  pleasure, 
delight,  ecstasy.  But  they 
go  no  further ;  they  do  not 
excite  to  action.  Thirdly: 
Practical  truth  is  only  accepted 
tifhen  acted  upon.  Action  is 
the  test  of  belief.  Faith 
without  works  is  dead,  being 
alone ;  as  the  body  is  dead, 
being  alone,  being  separated 
from  the  soul.  We  cannot 
be  said  to  have  accepted,  e.g,, 
the  truth  that  we  should  love 


our  neighbour,  unless  we  are 
ready  to  act  upon  it. 

III.    The  morb   ooicfbb- 

HENSIVE  A  TRUTH,  THB  MORE 
ENTIRE    IS    THE     ACCEPTATION 

IT  DEMANDS.  The  truth  of  our 
text  is  worthy  of  all  aooepta- 
tion ;  that  is,  as  I  read  the 
text^  of  all  kinds  of  aocepta- 
tton.  Because  it  is  all-eom- 
prehmsive,  appealing  to  every 
part  of  man's  nature,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  reception  of — 
First:  The  intellect.  It  grati- 
fies man's  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. '*  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  Grod,  for  the  living  Grod," 
is  the  cry  of  the  intellect,  as 
well  as  of  the  heart.  God 
reveals  Himself  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  Him- 
self ;  and  the  cry  is  answered 
Besides,  this  faithful  saying  is 
in  the  highest  sense  ralional. 
Because  of  its  adaptation  to 
human  need,  it  is  the  grandest 
exhibition  of  Divine  reason ; 
and  as  such,  appeals  to  the 
reason  of  man.  It  transcends 
all  reason ;  and  yet  the  reason 
can  see  in  it  a  wondrous  fitness 
and  propriety.  Philo8oi>hie8, 
falsely  so  called,  may  sneer  at 
its  simplicity';  but  it  contains 
a  philosophy  which  dwarfs 
them  alL  Secondly:  The 
feelings.  As  an  exhibition  of 
wisdom,  it  is  calculated  to 
command  our  admiration.  As 
an  embodiment  of  the  mcundly 
sublime,  it  excites  our  wonder. 
As  the  tale  of  the  woa  qftke 
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Man  Ckrigt  Jesus,  it  evokes 
our  sjfwpaiky.  As  a  mighty 
oaiburst  ot  Divine  love,  it  calls 
forth  all  that  is  tender  and 
graJt^ful  in  our  nature.  ''  We 
love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us."  Thirdly  :  ThemlL 
It  is  essentially  a  practical 
truth,  and  is  really  accepted 
only  when  acted  upon.  To 
accept  this  fiedthful  saying,  we 
must  not  only  believe  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  we 
must  give  to  Him  our  hearts 


and  our  lives.  We  are  to 
*'  live  to  him  who  died  for  us." 
As  the  '*  faithful  saying  "  ap- 
peals to  every  part  of  our 
nature,  it  is  worthy  of  reception 
by  the  intellect,  heart,  and 
toUl,  As  it  appeals  so  mightily 
to  our  nature,  it  is  worUiy  of 
entire,  unreserved,  heariy  re- 
ception ;  and  as  it  embraces 
the  interests  of  all  the  human 
race,  it  is  worthy  the  reception 
oi  alt  men, 
Charles  Callawat,  M.A. 


^\z  ipulpil  attir  its  Panbmaibs. 


OOVOBBNINa  ANECDOTES. 

The  critic  says,  "  Aneodotes  are 
among  the  luxuries  of  literature ;" 
aod  he  la  fearful  that  the  mind 
should  be  accustomed  to  them,  and 
reject  severer  diet  I  rejoice, 
however,  to  be  informed,  in  the 
■ame  paragraph,  that  "  they  stimu- 
late the  appetite  for  reading,  and 
create  it  where  deficient"  I  will 
not  deny  that  anecdotes  are  to  be 
l^soed  among  literaiy  luxuries. 
The  refinement  of  a  nation  in- 
fluences the  genius  of  its  literature ; 
we  now  require  not  only  a  solid 
repas^  but  a  delioious  dessert  A 
physician,  austere  as  Hippocrates ; 
a  critic,  rigid  as  Aristotle,  are  alike 
^f>iwi</Hi.l  to  our  refreshments.  We 
will  not  be  fooled  into  their 
■ystems.  We  do  not  dismiss  our 
fruits  and  our  wines  from  our 
tables;  we  eat,  and  our  health 
remains  uninjured.  We  read  anec- 
dotes with  yoluptuous  delight;  nor 
is  our  sdence  impaired,  or  our  wit 


rendered  less  brillant  It  is  not 
just  to  consider  anecdotes  merely 
as  a  source  of  entertainment ;  if  H 
shall  be  found  that  they  serve  also 
for  the  purposes  of  utiUty,  they 
will  deserve  to  be  classed  higher 
in  the  scale  of  study  than  hitherto 
they  have  been. 

History  itself  derives  some  of  its 
most  agreeable  instructions  from 
a  skilful  introduction  of  anecdotes. 
We  should  not  now  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  a  dull  chronicle  of  the 
reigns  of  monarchs;  a  parish 
register  might  prove  more  interest- 
ing. We  are  not  now  solicitous  of 
attending  to  battles,  which  have 
ceased  to  alarm;  to  sieges,  which 
can  destroy  none  of  our  towns; 
and  to  storms,  which  can  never 
burst  upon  our  shores.  We  turn 
with  disgust  from  fictions  told 
without  the  grace  of  fable,  and 
from  truths  uninteresting  as  fables 
without  grace.  Our  hearts  have 
learnt  to  sympathiie,  and  we  ooo- 
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BuIb  tlie  annals  of  history,  as  a  son 
and  a  brother  would  turn  over 
domestic  memories.  We  read  his- 
tory, not  to  indulge  the  frivolous 
inquisitiveness  of  a  dull  antiquary, 
but  to  explore  the  causes  of  the 
miseries  and  prosperities  of  our 
country.  We  are  more  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
that  in  that  of  empires.  A  Heame 
would  feel  a  frigid  rapture,  if  he 
could  discover  the  name  of  a  Saxon 
monarch  unrecorded  io  our  annals; 
and  of  whom  as  little  should  re- 
main as  of  the  doubtful  bones  of  a 
Saxon  dug  out  of  a  tumul  us.  Such 
are  his  anecdotes !  A  Hume  is 
only  interested  with  those  char- 
acters who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  with 
those  incidents  which  have  sub- 
verted or  established  the  felicities 
of  a  people.  D'Isbaell 


▲  GREAT  MULTirnDB  A  BAD  8I0BT. 

When  Xerxes  saw  the  whole 
Hellespont  concealed  beneath  the 
ships,  and  all  the  coasts  of  Aiiydos 
full  of  men,  he  held  himself  hi^py ; 
but  soon  after  he  burst  into  tean. 
This  being  observed  by  his  patonial 
uncle  Antabanus,  he,  uBderstand- 
ing  that  Xerxee  was  shedding  tears, 
addressed  him  thus  : — "Sire^  how 
very  different  are  your  present 
actions,  and  what  you  did  erewhile ! 
For  then  you  declared  yourself 
happy,  and  now  you  weep."  The 
king  answered,  "  Yes,  for  when  I 
consider  how  short  is  human  life, 
pity  enters  my  l^eart;  since  of 
these,  many  as  they  are,  every  one 
will  be  dead  before  a  hundred 
years." 


OPEN    COUNCIL. 
[The  atmost  fireedom  of  honeat  thought  is  p6nnitte<I  in  this  department.    The 
reader  must  therefore  ose  his  own  diAcriininating  fkcoltiee,  and  the  Editor  most  be 
allowed  to  claim  ft«edom  from  nisponsibility.J 


FROPHECT  AND  QOODNESS. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  19,  p.  297.  The  case  of  BaUam 
is  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
those  you  have  mentioned,  and  it 
seems  decisive  on  the  point.  He 
was  covetous,  and  would,  had  he 
been  able,  have  prostituted  his 
gifts  for  gain.  Yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  utter  Divine  predictions 
against  his  will.  Therefore,  al- 
though what  a  man  speaks  under 
Divine  inspiration  is  the  authorita- 
tive Word  of  God,  yet  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  thus  inspired,  does  not 
necessarily  render  his  ordinary 
course  of  life,  or  his  character 
irreproachable. 


THE  JX7D0MENT  DAT    OF    KW3X  AHD 

ANGELS. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Qussibt 
No.  20,  p.  297.  We  think  that 
such  an  inference  is  l^itimatei. 
With  regard  to  your  aeoood 
question,  we  may  refer  to  Matt 
XXV.  41.  where  the  fire  which  is 
everlastingf,  to  irvp  to  attavwyy 
is  said  to  have  oeen  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  aogels, 
flTOifiatTfievoy  r^  ^ca/3oX^  Keu 
ro«c  ctyyeXoiQ  awov, 

A  CHILD  IN  spiritual  ARXOB. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Qusbist 
No.  21.  p.  297.  The  writer  la  here 
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uAng  the  figure  of  rhetoric,  termed 
xnetaikhor.  From  the  moment  that 
the  child  becomes  the  subject  of 
temptation,  he  has  aocecui,  and 
should  haye  recourse,  to  the 
ifpiritual  armory  described  by  the 
apostle  in  Eph.  yl  11—17. 

NSBUCHAXtmSZAXyAND  THE  FOURTH 
nr  THB  FUBNACB. 

Repucakt.  Inanswer  to  Querist 
Na  22y  p.  297.    There  is  no  article 


before  *'  son "  in  the  original ; 
therefore  the  words  should  bo 
rendered,  like  a  son  of  godSf  on- 
God.  The  Septuagint  has,  vi^  Oeov. 
Dr.  Fuerst,  "einem  Sohne  der 
Ootter.**  The  moMt  general  opinion 
^is  that  it  was  an  angel.  Compare 
ver.  28 ;  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  1 .  Cahnet 
says  of  the  Chaldeans,  "  They  re- 
cognized gods  of  different  degrees, 
and  with  regard  to  angels  they  had 
a  notion  very  similar." 


[We  hold  ft  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  on  early  notice  of  the 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  tliem  at  once  to  tlie  Publisher  It  is 
iu\ftist  to  praise  worthless  books  ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S     CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compatis  more  tlu&n  they  intend. 


The  Key  to  the  Exercises  contained  in  the  First  Part  of 
Dr.  Kau8CH*8  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  the  Author.  London : 
Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  &  Green. 
Our  opinions  on  the  high  merits  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Dr.  Kalisch 
having  been  sufficiently  expressed  nearly  a  year  ago,  need  not  bo  repeated 
now.  We  will  only  say  that  Dr.  K.  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  Hebraists, 
and  that  he  especially  excels  in  profound  knowledge  of  the  text  itself  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Every  page  of  his  grammar  affords  proof  of  this,  and 
in  this  respect  he  is  not  second  even  to  Gesenius.  Those  who  intend 
learning  Hebrew  without  a  master,  will  find  this  Key  particularly  useful, 
if  not  indispensable.  If  the  student  has  sufficient  firmness  to  avoid  an 
improper  use  of  a  Key,  its  legitimate  use,  which  is  to  assure  of  correct- 
ness when  he  has  done  his  best,  answers  a  very  desirable  purpose.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  we  deplored  the  more  than  usual  number  of 
errata  by  which  the  grammar  is  disfigured,  and  its  usefulness  hindered. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  that  evil  is  partially  remedied  in  this  volume 
by  a  page  of  corrections.  Much  more,  however,  needs  to  be  done,  ere 
the  unaided  student  can  use  the  book  with  full  satLsfaction. 


The  Moaaio  Origin  or  the  Pentateuch  Considered.    By  a  Layman 

of  the  Church  of  England.     London  :  William  Sheffington. 
Thb  three  propositions  that  Colenso   endeavors  to   establish  in  his 
notOTions  work  are~(l)  That  the  Pentateuch  ia  a  eompiloHon^  the  woik 
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of  several  authors,  living  at  very  various  ages,  and  not — as  is  commonly 
believed — ^the  production  of  a  single  man.  (2)  That  the  earliest  of  theae 
authors  was  probably  the  prophet  Samuel;  the  latest,  probably  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  (3)  That  the  object  of  the  writers  was  not  to  hand 
down  an  authentic  history,  either  of  the  events  narrated  or  the  laws 
connected  with  them,  but  merely  to  convey  religious  TnUk  to  the 
people  of  their  oum  tittie,  in  the  form  most  calculated  to  produce  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression ;  in  which  Truth,  accordingly,  consists  the  whole 
value  of  their  writings.  These  propositions,  the  author  of  this  work 
examines  and  refutes.  Of  the  many  who  have  stood  up  to  answer  the 
bishop,  few,  if  any,  have  spoken  with  so  much  honorable  candor, 
thorough  scholarship,  and  ardor. 


The  Qospel  of  Common  Sense;  or,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Socull 
Science,  in  Harmony  with  Scriptural  Christlanitt.  By 
Robert  Brown,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Evangelidsm,*'  Ac 
London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Brown  beyond  what  we  have  drawn  from 
his  book ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  is  a  true  thinker. 
Without  adopting  all  his  opinions,  we  think  that  converse  with  his 
vigorous  thoughts  is  calculated  to  prove  of  essential  service  to  very 
many.  Some  of  his  expressions  appear  to  us  to  be  incorrect ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says,  that  "  guilt  is  our  normal  condition."  But  tome 
are  worthy  of  being  written  in  golden  characters.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following : — "  One  of  the  common  missiles  thrown  against  advanced 
religious  thought,  is  to  charge  it  with  novelty.  ButUiere  are  two  kinds 
of  novelty.  There  is  a  novelty  which  merely  restores  to  its  ancient 
beauty  what  has  been  defaced  by  comparatively  recent  innovation.  Of 
this,  the  history  of  our  Church  architecture  affords  not  a  few  striking 
examples.  And  were  our  Church  creeds  to  be  submitted  to  a  similar 
searching  scrutiny,  it  would  be  found  that,  beneath  the  lath  and  plaster 
of  modem  re-construction,  there  lies  concealed  a  simple  grandeur,  the 
discovery  and  exhibition  of  which,  better  than  all  labored  def^ices,  would 
erect  a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  scepticism,  and  advance  Christian 
truth."  

St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  A  Biblical  Portrait  and  a  Mirror  of  the 
Manifold  Grace  of  Qod,  By  W.  F.  Besser,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Frederic  Bultmann.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  HowsoN,  D.D.     London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  German  Doctor  of  Divinity,  translated  fay  a 
Church  of  England  Mismonary,  introduced  by  another  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  dedicated  to  a  fourth,  who  is  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Prebendaiy  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Church  Mismonary  Sodety.    Pertiaps 
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e  should  have  liked  better  to  see  the  book  thrown  on  its  own  merits^ 
i2Ln  ushered  in  with  such  an  overpowering  flourish  of  trumpets.  And 
is  flourish  was  rendered  especially  unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
ork  itself  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  draw  on  it  wide  attention,  and 
lough  of  vitality  to  secure  its  safety.  The  history  of  St  Paul  is  care- 
illy,  but  not  drily  expounded,  and  is  made  the  text  of  a  very  warm  and 
rely  running  comment.  The  book  deserves  the  popularity  which  it 
ill  doubtless  attain,  since  it  is  adapted  for  usefulness  to  a  very  large  class. 


ONVEBSION :  THE  Danoer  OF  DELATrNQ  IT.  From  the  French  of 
Rev.  James  Saurin.  A  new  Translation,  with  Introductory  Memoir. 
By  John  S.  Gibb,  F.S.E.I.     London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

iURiN*s  sermons  are  too  well  known  to  require  introduction  to  our 

taders.     These  are  three  of  the  most  powerful.     The  translation  ii; 

itbful  and  idiomatia    The  Memoir  occupies  tweuty-four  pages,  and  in 

iteresting.     The  little  volume  is  elegantly  "  got  up." 


ToBK  AKD  Play.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  New 
Life,"  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  &c.  London:  Alexander 
Strahan  k  Co. 
•R.  BusHNELL  Is  One  of  the  first  of  American  thinkers,  flis  great 
Twers  are  not  cramped,  like  Emerson's,  by  an  obstinate  self-exclusiou 
t>m  the  Christian  region  of  truth,  but  are  permitted  wide  and  free 
lay.  The  result  is  admirable.  This  is  a  volume  of  essays,  eight  in 
amber,  which  are  remarkable  for  intellectual  vigor,  and  force,  and 
eanty  of  expression. 

rABiBALDi :  His  Entrance  into  London.  A  Sermon  for  the  Working 
[en  of  England.  By  R.  R  Forsatth.  London :  Passmore  &  Alabaster, 
[r.  Forsaith's  Sermon  is  characterized  by  remarkable  ability  and 
ivacity,  and  ought  to  circulate  by  thousands  amongst  working  men. 
'ns  Parable  of  the  Seed  Growing  Secretly.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
t.  Stephen's  Church,  Paddington.  By  Rev.  Charles  Shakspeare,  of 
"rinity  College,  Dublin.  London  (Bayswater) :  J.  C.  Cribb.  Mr.  Shak- 
peare  well  brings  out  the  sense  and  practical  reference  of  an  important 
ad  beautiful,  though  neglected  passage  of  Scripture.  His  Sermon  was 
ublished  at  the  request  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  is  well  calculated 
>r  usefulness  to  Christian  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers  of  the  Word. 
Iast  Questions  and  Answers  from  the  Pentateuch.  For  the  Use 
£  Children.  By  a  Lady.  London :  William  Macintosh.  The  conception 
f  this  little  book  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  plan. 
►URB  OF  Heaven.  A  Book  for  the  Doubting  and  Anxious.  By  Thomas 
CiLLS.  A  New  Edition.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  This  has 
dther  the  deamess  of  view  nor  the  perspicuity  of  expression  whioh  are 
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indispensable  in  books  of  experimental  religion  intended  for  general 
circulation.  The  Righteousness  of  '  Christ  the  Riuhteousness  of 
God.  a  Refutation  of  the  Views  generally  held  by  the  Christian.s 
commonly  called  ''Plymouth  Brethren"  on  that  subject.  London: 
Klliot  Stock.  It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  stupendous  theological  war 
raging  for  a  considerable  period  without  tho  circle  of  our  limited  know- 
ledge. The  writer  of  this  work  evidently  thinks  that  his  opponent 
ought  now  to  submit.  If  his  views  are  what  they  are  here  represented. 
w^e  think  that  the  world  would  lose  nothing  by  his  silence.  The  Story 
OP  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  the  Serampore  Missionaries. 
By  John  Clare  Marshman.  London :  Alexander  Strahan  &  Co.  ^Vn 
important  chapter  of  Church  History  is  here  written  in  an  interesting 
and  we  doubt  not  faithful  manner.  Here  and  there  condensation  might 
have  been  an  improvement,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  readable,  os, 
well  as  judicious,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  a  wide  circulation.  Ao^io 
Paleario.  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Italian  Reformatior. 
From  the  French  of  M.  Bonnet.  London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Paleario  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  an  eminent  scholar  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  learning.  He  advanced  doctrines  resembling  those  of 
Luther,  and  suffered  death  as  a  heretic  in  1570.  The  memoir  is  written 
with  considerable  vivacity  and  Protestant  zeal.  We  should  have  liked  a 
refutation  of  tho  common  allegation  that  Paleario  retracted  before  Ms 
death.  Rest  under  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  Rock.  A  Book  of 
Facts  and  Principles.  By  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  M.A.,  F.RO.S. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.  This  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of 
practical  religious  matter,  not^  however,  of  the  highest  order.  The  main 
current  of  the  writing  flows  somewhat  wearisomely  by,  but  this  the  reader 
can  easily  escape  by  skipping  it  in  favor  of  the  anecdotes  which  art- 
plentifully  intersperst.  Upliftings  op  the  Soul  to  its  God.  By 
Napoleon  Roussel,  Pasteur.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  a 
Preface  by  Frederic  Chalmers,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Beckenham.  London : 
James  Nisbet  ft  Co.  This  book  of  devotion  is  not  only  approved  of  by 
the  translator,  but  by  his  venerable  relative,  the  well-known  Dr.  Marsh. 
After  this,  it  is  imnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  many  pious  persons  might 
derive  from  it  valuable  assistance.  Human  Sadness.  By  the  Counted:) 
Dl  Gasparin,  Author  of  ''The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Horizons." 
London  :  Alexander  Strahan  8c  Co.  As  might  be  expected,  the  style  of 
this  book  has  considerable  elegance.  Along  with  much  really  valuable 
matter,  there  is  a  measure  of  sentimentalism,  which,  to  us,  is  sometimes 
surprising,  but  seldom  pleasing. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Volume  is  the  f  omih  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  work.  The  only 
difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  series,  conEosts  in  its  enlarged 
size  and  half-yearly  issue. 

As  the  old  key-note  will  still  rule  the  melodies  of  the  "  Homilist>" 
and  no  new  specific  description  is  requisite,  the  fourteen-years-old 
preface  may  be  again  transcribed. 

''First :  The  book  has  no  finish.  The  Editor  has  not  only  not  the 
time  to  give  an  artistic  finish  to  his  productions,  but  not  even  the 
desigrL  Their  incompleteness  is  intentional  He  has  drawn  some 
marble  slabs  together,  and  hewn  them  roughly,  but  has  left  other 
hands  to  delineate  minute  features,  and  so  polish  them  ioto  beauty. 
He  has  dug  up  from  the  Biblical  mine  some  precious  ore,  smelted  a 
little,  but  left  all  the  smithing  to  others.  He  has  presented  'i^erms,' 
which,  if  sown  in  good  soil,  under  a  free  air  and  an  open  sky,  will 
produce  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  spirits  into  the  vineyard 
of  the  Church. 

"  Secondly :  The  book  has  no  denonUnationaltSTn,  It  has  no  special 
reference  to  'our  body,'  or  to  'our  Church.'  As  denominational 
strength  is  not  necessarily  soul  strength,  nor  denominational  religion 
necessarily  the  religion  of  humanity,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  '  Homilist*  to 
minister  that  which  imiversal  man  requires.  It  is  for  man  as  a  citizen 
of  the  universe,  and  not  for  him  as  the  limb  of  a  sect. 

*' Thirdly:  The  hook  haa  no  polemical  2%eology,  The  Editor—holding, 
u  he  does,  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  the    cardinal  doctrines  which 


conslitute  what  is  called  the  'orthodox  creed' — hsui,  neverthelesB, 
the  deep  and  ever-deepening  conviction,  firsts  that  such  creed  is  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  truth  that  Qod  has  revealed,  or  that  man 
requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system  can  fully  represent  all  the 
contents  and  suggestions  of  the  great  book  of  Qod;  and,  secondly, 
that  systematic  theology  is  but  means  to  an  end.  SpiritucU  mortUUy 
if  that  end.  Consequently,  to  the  hecurt  and  life  every  Biblical  thought 
«nd  idea  should  be  directed.  Your  systems  of  divinity  the  author 
will  not  disparage;  but  his  impression  is,  that  they  can  no  more 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Qospel,  than  pneumatics  can  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
the  air,  the  world  can  live  without  its  scientific  truths ;  but  it  must 
have  the  free  flowings  of  their  vital  elements.  Coleridge  has  well 
said, '  Too  soon  did  the  doctors  of  the  Church  forget  that  the  heart — 
the  moral  nature— was  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  that  truth, 
knowledge,  and  insight  were  comprehended  in  its  expansion.' 

'^The  Editor  would  record  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those 
free  spirits  of  all  churches,  who  have  so  earnestly  rallied  round  bim^ 
to  the  many  who  have  encouraged  him  by  their  letters,  and  to  those, 
especially,  who  have  aided  him  by  their  valuable  contributions.  May 
the  'last  day'  prove  that  the  help  rendered  has  been  worthily 
bestowed ;  and  that  the  '  HomiUst '  did  something  towards  the  spiritoal 
education  of  hiunanity,  in  its  endeavors  to  -bring  the  Bible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pulpit^  into  a  more  immediate  and  practical 

contact  with  the  every-day  life  of  man  ! " 

David  Thoilul 
LoyghJborough  Pm*ik, 
Brixton, 
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**The  letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."--PAUU 


A     HOMILY 

ON 

God's  Everlasting  Salvation. 


"  Lift  up  your  eyee  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  : 
for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment^  and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner: 
but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be 
abolished."— Isa.  11  6. 

JHESE  words  are  designed  to  bring  comfort  to 
God's  people.  They  are,  in  numbers,  and 
seemingly  in  influence,  in  the  minority,  and 
their  opinion  is  but  the  opinion  of  the  minority. 
They  believe  that  the  only  true,  great,  and  lasting  thing  in 
the  world  is  God's  salvation;  but  there  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  an  overwhehning  majority  against  them.  The 
world,  by  its  beliefs  and  practice,  says,  that  the  interests  of 
the  soul  are  the  most  imimportant  affairs  in  the  earth. 
Nearly  everybody  looks  after  everything  else  than  those 
interests,     lllost   people  know  of  God's  righteouflnefls  in 
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scarcely  any  other  way  than  by  name,  and  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  given  by  the  mass  of  people  to  such  subjects.  What  God 
does  for  and  in  man,  are  things  which  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  world's  inhabitants  care  to  think  about ;  and  even 
they  often  show  that  the  subject  has  but  little  interest  even 
to  them.  The  world,  as  a  whole,  attaches  extremely  little 
importance  to  Christ's  saving  process  in  the  soul. 

The  best  among  us  cannot  meet  these  facts  day  by  day 
without  being  influenced  by  them,  and  the  influence  is  any- 
thing but  salutary.  It  suggests  to  us  the  thought,  that  we 
may  have  been  using  the  microscope  on  that  subject,  thereby 
giving  it  a  magnitude  it  does  not  possess.  Or,  if  doubt  is 
not  raised,  despondency  and  gloom  are  sure  to  overcast  our 
spirits.  Left  to  ourselves,  or  what  is  as  bad,  left  to  the 
teaching  of  the  world,  we  see  our  religious  realities  becoming 
faded  and  dim — our  bright  hopes  of  the  ftiture  assuming  a 
faintness  and  insignificance  which  fills  us  with  alarm. 

Out  of  the  demeaning  and  falsifying  atmosphere  which  thus 
surrounds  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  does  God  summon 
us.  He  commands  us  to  leave  the  petty  judgments  and 
opinions  of  men  far  behind ;  to  let  our  souls  taste  a  little  of 
the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  starry  heavens  and  wide- 
spreading  earth ;  to  consider  that  salvation  and  righteousness 
are  not  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  have  sprung  from  the  source 
out  of  which  have  flowed  earth,  seas,  and  skies.  Nay,  that 
the  fountain  of  salvation  is  deeper  and  more  enduring  than 
that  of  the  firm  earth  and  unchanging  heavens  ;  that  when 
the  pillars  of  this  earthly  platform  have  become  so  rotten 
that  men  can  no  looger  walk  thereon ;  when  earth's  stage 
shall  fall  in  one  tremendous  crash  ;  when  the  fire  of  mid-day 
sun  shall  be  exhausted,  and  heaven's  night-lights  ^lall  be 
extinguished ;  when  nothing  remains  of  the  old  universe  but 
a  faint  remnant  of  the  smoke  of  its  destruction ; — then  shall 
be  shining  in  unimpaired  brilliancy,  the  righteous  God  and 
His  saved  people.     '^  Lift  up,"  &c. 

Refreshing  it  is  to  hear  God's  voice — clear  and  distinct — 
breaking  throu^  the  confusing  din  of  the  world's  optnioiiB 
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and  practices,  announcing  the  true  position  of  His  Gospel 
here  and  hereaftor ;  that  it  is  not  of  the  world,  depends  not 
on  the  world,  and  shall  exist  when  the  world  has  passed 
away.  God's  salvation  and  righteousness  are  independent  of 
everything  in  the  world,  and  everything  of  the  world. 

There  are  brought  before  us  in  the  text,  three  great 
varieties  of  existence,  viz.,  those  of  man,  the  eartl^,  and  the 
starry  heavens;  and  contrasted  with  Goffs  salvation  and 
righteousness, 

I.  God's  salvation  is  independent  of,  and  will  out- 
i*rvB,  evertthinq  human.  "  When  they  that  dwell  therein 
shall  die  in  like  manner/'  t.f.,  like  the  old  earth  itsel£  ''My 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever."  Men  have  got  the  notion  that 
religion  dies  with^  them.  Now,  with  many  things  that  are 
connected  with  religion  man  has  much  to  do.  A  great  and 
indispensable  work  he  has  to  perform,  but  it  is  a  subordinate 
one.  In  the  march  through  the  desert,  he  has  upon  his 
shoulders  the  whole  care  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  in  good  or  bad  repair  depends  upon  him. 
It  cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  without  much  labor 
on  his  part,  and  he  must  work  hard  in  taking  it  down  and 
building  it  up,  when  and  where  commanded.  The  whole 
means  of  religious  services  depend  upon  him  and  his 
punctuality  and  care.  But  that  is  alL  The  meaning  and 
life  of  the  whole  lies  far  beyond  his  sphere.  That  which  gives 
stability  to  the  whole  edifice,  can  neither  be  taken  down  nor 
put  up  by  him ;  can  be  neither  revealed  nor  obscured  by  him. 
No,  for  over  the  heads  of  priests  and  Levites,  shines  the 
bright  presence  of  Jehovah, — ^bright  when  all  is  dark,  or 
clothed  in  sombre  purple — gliding  noiselessly  through  the 
calm  blue  heavens; 

Still  does  the  living  presence  of  God's  redeeming  power 
float  through  this  world ;  still  does  it  seek  the  co-operation 
of  men,  in  seeking  for  it  temples,  even  human  hearts,  to 
dwell  in.  But  under  the  control  of  man  it  can  never  be ; 
never  will  it  move  according  to  his  whims  and  fancies. 
Vol.  XV.  -ft  1 
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Strange  that  men  should  be  found  to  suppose  so ;  to  suppose 
that  the  power  of  Grod  could  be  locked  and  sealed  in  their 
ecclesiastical  communion,  or  found  only  according  to  the  squane 
or  plumb  of  their  theological  dogmas ;  that  He  who  never 
dwelt  exclusively  in  houses  made  with  hands,  can  now  be 
pressed  withm  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  sect  or  creed.  Yet 
much  like  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  men.  They  have  done 
so  not  out  of  any  evil  intention ;  rather  I  imagine  with  the 
best  intentions.  Christianity  was  not  very  old,  when  many 
of  its  true  disciples  thought  that,  because  a  few  hooks  of  the 
tabernacle's  curtaining  were  getting  loose,  the  Shekinah  was 
in  danger.  Church  councils  were  convened,  rigid  ecclesiastical 
formulas  were  concocted,  solemn  censures  were  passed  upon 
all  who  refused  to  look  after  the  pins  of  those  curtains;  and 
all  to  save  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Then  sects  arose, 
each  with  a  different  number  of  golden  tacks,  or  perhaps, 
outer  court  posts  in  its  construction ;  each  charging  the  other 
with  the  want  of  true  religion  on  accoimt  of  the  said 
differences.  Each  forgot,  that  the  free  spirit  of  God 
stood  above  and  rested  upon  one  and  all ;  that  down  upon  all 
their  tabernacles  the  living  light  of  God  was  shining. 

And  shine  on  it  would,  let  men  do  what  they  might  Not 
even  upon  its  most  ardent  supporters  does  it  depend.  We 
too  often  yield  to  the  opinion  that  when  this  good  man,  or 
that  clever  theologian  passes  away — that  when  this  zealous 
party,  or  that  evangelical  sect  fades  and  dies,  that  God's  true 
and  powerful  presence  will  be  no  more  seen.  How  mistaken 
we  are !  How  jealous  was  Moses  of  the  sanctity  of  Jehovah's 
presence.  Yet  Moses  passed  away,  but  God's  presence  was 
still  as  sacred.  How  zealous  was  Aaron  for  the  holy  worship 
of  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the  worship  remained  when  Aaron 
died.  Even  that  tabernacle,  where  alone  it  was  thought  €k>d 
could  be  served,  passed  away ;  still  shone  His  presence,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  grander  house  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  the 
great  temple  Itself  crumbled  to  the  ground,  and  men  wondered 
if  the  Divine  presence  and  power  were  no  more,  behold  it 
shone  with  a  new  brilliance  in  a  grander  temple— His  own  Son. 
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Men  have  too  often  been  faint-hearted  for  the  safety  of 
vital  reh'gion.  If  by  true  religion  they  mean  this  or  that 
human  scheme  or  system  of  opinions,  they  have  reason  to  be 
so ;  for  let  them  be  assured  it  shall  pass  away.  But  if  you 
look  beyond  what  is  human,  and  have  the  simple  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  God*s  own  truth,  power,  and  life, 
then  bid  hence  doubts  and  fears.  Human  theories  and 
Church  forms  will  fade,  will  pass  away ;  but  God's  redeeming 
mercy  will  remain  in  all  its  purity  and  power. 

Not  only  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  independent 
of  its  friends,  but  unconquerable  by  its  foes.  Men  have  tried 
to  oppose  the  march  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  '^  The 
kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel 
together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed.*'  All 
they  did  was  to  frighten  the  poor  Churches  of  those  days — 
possibly  purge  them  a  little  ;  for  people  sought  the  peace  of 
the  Gospel  then  and  after,  as  much  as  ever.  Then  intellectual 
power  tried  to  turn  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  played  for  a 
while  at  word-juggling,  and  spread  consternation  among  a  few 
of  the  more  faint-hearted.  Yet  the  word  of  Christ  lives 
to-day  ;  and  all  that  the  world  knows  of  these  gymnasts,  is  a 
few  of  their  tricks  which  the  pages  of  history  have  recorded 
In  their  day,  they  were  looked  upon  as  mighty  foes  and  bold 
destroyers,  just  as  a  few  of  the  theories  and  opinions  of  the 
present  arc  thought  to  endanger  the  vitality  of  salvation. 
Oh !  it  is  time  we  had  faith  in  God  and  His  work.  Let  men 
"  play  their  fantastic  tricks  "  in  or  out  of  religion ;  they 
will  do  no  harm.  In  a  few  years  they  and  their  tricks  will 
have  passed  away,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power 
of  God  will  be  ever  the  same.  Men  and  their  opinions  grow 
and  decay  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  rise  and  fall  like  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  old  earth  ever  remains  ;  much 
more  the  righteousness  of  God.  "All  flesh" — ^its  whole 
paraphernalia,  its  ways,  its  thoughts,  its  loves,  its  hates — 
''is  as  grass,  and  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endiureth  for  ever." 
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II.    The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  ;  and  so, 

TOO,  WILL  THE  EARTH  OUT  OP  WHICH  THEY  SPRING.       It  "  shall 

wax  old  like  a  garment."  To  the  same  intent  speaks  science. 
The  earth  has  grown  like  everything  else.  It,  too,  shall  reach 
a  point  of  maturity  and  then  slowly  descend  the  path  of 
decay.  When  we  consider  how  intimately  the  Christian 
religion  is  connected  with  the  events,  the  places,  the  form, 
the  history  of  this  earth,  we  become  somewhat  curious  to 
know  if  the  two  will  share  the  same  fate.  So  intimately 
connected  are  they  that  the  one  was  made  for  the  other. 
We  are  told  that  not  only  were  all  things  made  by  Jesus 
Christ,  but  also  for  Him.  This  earthly  scene  was  planned 
and  decorated,  to  show  through  His  a  Father's  sacrificing 
love.  Accordingly,  He  wove  into  His  whole  teaching  the 
fects  of  nature  and  the  events  of  society.  He  made 
nature  speak  much  of  the  message  He  had  to  bring  to  man. 
The  lily  as  it  nodded  in  the  breeze ;  the  sower  as  ho  scattered 
the  grain;  the  sheep  browsing  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  net  of 
the  fisher  on  the  sea-shore,  uttered  each  its  own  part 
of  His  message.  The  fierce  hurricane  of  midnight  and  the 
thunder-storm  of  mid-day  also  told  for  Jesus  Christ  their 
tale  to  the  world.  So  much  so,  that  up  to  the  present  day 
almost  all  our  religion  seems  to  be  inextricably  interwoven 
with  surrounding  nature.  We  have  often  to  go  there  for 
testimonies  to  its  genuineness,  for  explanation  of  its  truths, 
and  for  a2)plication  of  its  doctrines. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  this  earth  "  shall  wax  old 
like  a  garment."  Will  religion  wax  old  tool  When  the 
aged  planet's  voice  is  low  and  indistinct,  will  the  truth  of 
God  also  be  less  clear  and  defined  1  When  the  old  earth  can 
no  longer  yield  fair  lilies,  nor  even  thirty-fold  to  the  sower  ; 
when  all  its  works,  instead  of  showing  order  and  harmony, 
look  worn  and  used-up ;  the  machinery  working  slower  and 
signs  of  dissolution  multiplying;  when  its  lessons  are  no 
longer  true  and  its  instructions  no  longer  edifying;  when 
this  part  of  God's  revelation  becomes  lame  and  useless — will 
His  truth  have  become  any  more  obscure  or  His  Goepel  more 
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unintelligible  1  I  trow  not.  The  world,  in  its  youth  and 
beauty,  was  but  a  great  symbol.  The  symbol  is  gone ;  the 
truth  remains.  Already,  men  are  telling  us  that  the  earth  is 
not  what  it  was  once  thought  to  be;  that  there  was 
no  universal  flood ;  that  it  was  not  created  in  six 
days ;  that  it  is  more  than  six  thousand  years  old. 
Be  it  so.  These  are  only  a  few  details  about  the  coat  of 
many  colors — ^they  touch  not  the  living  heart  beneath.  Let 
that  many  colored  symbol  fade  and  pass  away,  yet  the  great 
spiritual  life  that  dwelt  beneath  throbs  strong  as  ever. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  resources  of  earth  may  be 
dried  up  ;  not  so  the  resoiirces  of  Heaven.  There  may  be  no 
simshine  to  cheer  the  earth  ;  there  will  be  sunshine  for  the 
hearts  of  men; — no  dew  to  refresh  a  thirsty  earth ;  there  will 
be  life-giving  dew  for  the  soul  of  man.  Earth  may  have  lost 
her  scenes  of  beauty  and  places  of  delight ;  but  for  the  weary 
son  of  man,  there  will  be  the  imfadiug  glory  and  charms  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Let  the  last  day  come,  with  its  weapons  of  destruction  to 
toss  aside  the  old  earth  and  all  that  is  upon  it.  Let  its 
death-throes  shake  to  the  foundations  every  liouse  of  prayer, 
eveiy  benevolent  institution,  every  edifice  that  has  been  raised 
by  enterprise  for  Christian  objects.  Let  tract  societies,  Bible 
societies,  missionary  societies,  all  be  swept  away  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  and  all  religious  books  sent  up  in  one 
great  flame.  Let  the  last  day  come,  when  never  more  shall 
be  heard  tho  chime  of  the  Sabbath  bell ;  when  the  last  word 
of  the  preacher  shall  have  been  uttered,  and  the  last  Sabbath 
spent;  when  all  creeds,  all  sects,  all  theologies  arc  at  an 
end ;  when  the  wondrous  land  on  which  a  Redeemer's  feet 
trod  is  no  more ;  no  Bethlehem,  no  Jerusalem,  no  Calvary. 
Yet  that,  of  which  all  these  were  but  the  outer  covering,  still 
exists ;  that,  for  which  all  Christian  institutions  were  reared, 
for  which  the  Sabbath  bell  chimed,  of  which  the  preacher 
spoke,  upon  which  all  creeds  and  beliefs  were  founded — ^tbe 
salvation  of  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  shines  brighter  than 
ever.  Draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  you  behold  a  multitude  which  no  man  ctim  tlxxdA^x — 
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the  redeemed  children  of  the  old  earth.  There,  too,  is  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  Jerusalem;  there  is  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  Lamb  of  Calvary  in  the  midsL  Let  the 
old  rag  of  a  tattered  earth  fly  now,  at  its  will,  through  space. 
Its  work  is  done.  Upon  its  platform  hath  God  redeemed  His 
people,  and  they  reign  kings  and  priests  for  ever. 

in.  Over  the  whole  earth  broods  the  hightt  law  of 
GHANOB.  Everywhere  there  are  births  and  dissolut]ion& 
Almost  everythmg  yields  to  its  power.  From  the  tiny  flower, 
to  ihe  huge  mountain ;  from  the  life  of  the  insect  that  is  bom 
and  dies  in  a  day,  to  the  life  of  men,  of  nations,  of  the 
whole  world.  The  dominion  of  the  changeable,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  this  world ;  it  extends  to  all  worlds.  Like  a 
huge,  universal  canker,  it  makes  blots  on  the  brightest  suns, 
imfixes  fixed  stars,  and  in  its  slow  march,  through  incal- 
culable myriads  of  ages,  shall  extinguish  one  by  one  thoae 
countless  hghts  of  the  midnight  firmament  The  time  will 
come  when  not  only  the  earth  but  the  heavens  shall  grow  old ; 
when  the  celestial  fires  shall  bum  more  dimly;  when  system 
after  system  shall  pass  away ;  when  throughout  the  great  firma- 
mament  there  shall  be  seen  no  longer  the  endless  array  of  the 
sparkling  gems  of  countless  worlds,  only  a  little  far-off  smoke^ 
or  a  few  faint  streaks  of  the  dying  embers  of  a  dead  imiverae. 

And  why  should  it  remain  any  longer  when  a  grander 
imiverse  has  begun  ?  The  work  of  the  old  one  is 
done.  It  came  into  being  only  to  speak  the  great  truths  of 
Gk>d.  It  has  done  so;  let  it  pass.  Its  bright  suns,  the 
centres  of  life  and  light,  all  spoke  of  one  Etemal  Sun  from 
whom  comes  all  life  and  all  light  Its  planets,  each  in  its 
appointed  orbit,  each  with  its  own  work  to  do,  each  with  its 
own  size  and  form,  each  depending  upon  the  one  centre^  all 
sung  of  the  true  life  of  man,  that  its  course  is  only  along  one 
path,  and  that  path  only  and  always  around  one  centre.  The 
old  imiverse  came  speaking  of  better  things  to  come.  Its 
&ding  glory  spoke  of  an  etemal  glory  ;  its  changing  light  of 
an  unchanging  light ;  its  meagre  life  of  a  fulness  of  life. 
Bat  now,  that  glory  is  attained,  t/iot  li^^t  now  shines  ;  ikat 
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life  now  live&  The  scattered,  wandering  sons  of  earth  have 
all  come  back  to  their  centre — all  revolve  in  a  true  orbit 
Let  the  changing,  decaying  systems  of  the  old  universe  now 
disappear ;  their  existence  would  be  but  a  mockeiy  beside 
the  one  everlasting  system  of  Righteousness.  Let  all  that 
must  pass  away  now  pass.  The  watchword  is,  "  For  ever 
and  ever,"  for  ever  one  system,  one  will,  one  obedience,  one 
atmosphere  of  love. 

**  Unto  what,"  said  our  Lord,  "  shall  we  liken  the  king- 
dom of  God  1 "  Unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  put  into  the 
earth.  The  least  of  all  seeds,  it  groweth  up  the  greatest  of 
all  herbs.  1  know  not  what  could  have  had  a  smaller 
banning,  or  to  the  eye  of  man  a  meaner  origin  than  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth — the  least  of  all  seeds 
planted.  But  it  has  grown ;  it  still  struggles  to  grow  in 
your  hearts,  in  the  heart  of  the  world.  It  shall  grow  and 
live  to  tower  above  and  beyond  the  world ;  to  grow  when 
idl  things  else  fade  ;  to  flourish  in  perennial  beauty  when  all 
things  else  are  crushed  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

There  is  in  every  one  a  desire  to  have  a  part  in  that  im- 
mortality ;  a  desire  to  be  connected  with  that  strong  arm 
that  can  raise  him  safe  out  of  the  wrecks  of  ages.  When  it 
utters  itself  in  your  heart,  do  not  crush  it  down.  It  is  the 
still  small  voice  of  your  immortal  spirit  telling  you  that  it  is 
not  connected  with  the  passing  things  of  earth,  but  with  that 
righteousness  and  salvation  which  shall  outlive  them  alL  To 
give  you  that  germ  of  immortality  has  Jesus  Christ  coma 
Accept  of  the  salvation  He  offers  you,  and  you  will  then  have 
implanted  within  you  God's  righteousness,  which  will  be  a 
light  to  guide  you  in  this  dark  world  ;  an  ark  of  safety  when 
the  last  flood  of  destruction  envelopes  the  earth  ;  an  ever- 
lasting rock  in  the  presence  of  God,  where  you  may  repose  in 
peace  and  safety  for  ever.*  David  Johnson,  M.A. 

*  This  Sermon  was  delivered  in  the  ordinaiy  coune  of  the  minifltiy 
of  the  kte  gifted  Pastor  of  Castle  Street  Congregational  Church,  Dundee. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  but  has  left  proo&  of  his  suoceaa  as 
a  stodent  and  of  hiB  high  qualifications  todoservice  to  the  Christian  Church. 


Able  expositiona  of  the  Acre  of  thk  Apoerus,  describing  the  mammen,  OBstoms, 
and  locAliUcs  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  wox4fl»  and 
harmonizing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  na.  Bal 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  trutha  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
of  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach  ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  archseoloi^cal,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miaa 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


Section  Eleventh. — ^Acts  iv.  1 — 22. 

''  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  captain  b£ 
the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees,  came  upon  them,  bemg  griered  tbat 
they  taught  the  people,  and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrectioo 
from  the  dead.  And  they  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold 
unto  the  next  day  :  for  it  was  now  eventide.  Howbeit  many  of  them 
which  heard  the  word  believed ;  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
five  thousand.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their  rulers, 
and  elders,  and  scribes,  and  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and 
John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high 
priest,  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem.  And  whem  they  had  sot 
them  in  the  midst,  they  asked,  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name^  hvrb 
ye  done  this  ?  Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  unto  them. 
Ye  rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  if  we  this  day  be  examined 
of  the  good  deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,  by  what  means  he  is  made 
whole ;  be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  bgr 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  Qad 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you 
whole.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which 
is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Feter 
and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
they  marvelled ;  and  they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.  And  beholding  the  man  which  was  healed  standiQg  with 
them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  it.  But  when  they  had  commapded 
them  to  go  aside  out  of  the  council,  they  conferred  among  themMivii^ 
saying,  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men?  for  that  indeed  a  notable 
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mirade  hath  been  done  by  them  \b  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in 
Jerusalem;  and  we  cannot  deny  it  But  that  it  spread  no  further 
amcmg  the  people,  let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  hence- 
forth to  no  man  in  this  name.  And  they  called  them,  and  commanded 
them  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  Peter  and 
John  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  imto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.  So  when  they  had 
further  threatened  them,  they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they 
might  punish  them,  because  of  the  people  :  for  all  men  glorified  God  for 
that  which  was  done.  For  the  man  was  above  forty  years  old,  on  whom 
this  miracle  of  healing  was  shewed.'* — Acts  iv.  1 — 22. 

Subject:— r/ic  MiracU  at  ''The  Beautiful  OaJU^'  a  Fact, 
a  Text,  and  an  Epoch. 

(Continued  from  page  322,  Vol.  XIV.) 

THIS  first  miracle,  wrought  by  the  apostles  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  we  have  already  noticed  as  a 
fact,  and  as  a  text.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  as  an  epoch. 
The  discourse  which  Peter  delivered  upon  it  as  a  text,  woke 
impulses  and  started  efforts  both  amongst  the  adherents  and 
opponents  of  the  now  religion,  that  introduced,  in  some 
reqtects,  a  new  order  of  things.  It  led  to  the  first  assault 
upon  the  Christian  Church ;  it  brought  the  new  faith  into  a 
violent  conflict  with  the  formalism  of  the  Pharisee,  the 
infidelity  of  the  Sadducee,  and  the  craft  of  priestly  rule ;  and 
thus  demonstrated  its  power  to  battle  successfully  with  all 
the  evils  it  is  missioned  to  destroy.  In  looking  at  it  as  an 
epoch,  we  discover  two  things  : — A  neio  impidse  to  tJie  worUTs 
antagonism  to  ChristianiU/,  and  a  neio  demonstration  of  God's 
power  in  Christianity. 

L        A    NEW    IMPULSE    TO     THE    W0RLD*S     ANTAGONISM     TO 

Chbistianitt.     Observe  three  things  : — 

First :  The  representatives  of  the  antagonism.  Who  were 
those  who  now  stood  forward  as  the  representatives  of  the 
world  against  the  Church — as  the  defenders  of  the  false  in 
theory,  and  the  corrupt  in  practice  ?  The  first  verse  answers 
the  qaestton.     '^  The  priests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple, 
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and  the  Sadduoecs."  Tlie  first  represent  religion,  the  second 
government,  the  third  scepticism*  Here  you  have,  therefore, 
religion,  politics,  and  infidelity,  coming  forth  to  crush  the 
young  Church.  The  hostile  sections  of  a  wicked  world  are 
every  ready  to  merge  their  difierences  in  an  attack  upon  the 
divinely  pure  and  good.  Pilate  and  Herod  become  friends  in 
their  endeavor  to  crush  the  Divine.     Obperve — 

Secondly :  The  reason  of  this  antagonism.  What  roused 
this  opposition?  The  second  verse  furnishes  the  reply. 
*^  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Bengel  and 
others  see  different  motives  at  work  in  these  assailants.  The 
priests  were  "  grieved,"  because  these  apostles  should  presume 
to  teach,  and  thus  arrogate  their  peculiar  office.  The  captain 
of  the  temple  was  "  grieved,"  because  social  tranquillity  was 
disturbed  and  the  public  peace  in  danger.  The  Saddueeas 
were  "  giieved,'*  because  they  proclaimed  a  resurrectioB  of 
the  dead,  a  dogma  which  tliey  repudiated.  Wicked  men 
hate  truth  for  different  reasons,  and  according  to  their  paaaions 
and  interests.     Observe — 

Thirdly  :  The  development  of  this  antc^nism.  The  perse* 
outers  do  three  things.  (1)  They  unprison  the  apoatleSb 
*'  And  they  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold  unto 
the  next  day  :  for  it  was  now  eventide."  It  would  aeem 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  hold  a  ooxirt  in  osder 
formally  to  try  their  conduct.  It  was,  perhaps,  if  not  un- 
lawful, inconvenient  to  assemble  the  Sanhedrim  at  suoh  a  late 
hoiur  in  the  day.  They  were,  therefore,  put  in  safe  keeping 
until  the  morning.  So  strong  had  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  teachings  of  these  apostles  and  dread  of  their  influence 
grown  in  all  classes,  that  they  could  not  wait  imtil  the  morn- 
ing. Their  endurance  was  exhausted ;  and  they  seized  the 
apostles  at  once,  dragged  them  from  their  sphere  of  influanoe, 
deprived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  confined  them  in  prison 
diuing  the  night.  (2)  They  arraigned  the  apostles.  ^  And 
it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their  rulers,  and  eUtor^ 
and  scribes,  and  Annas  the  high  priest^"  «Ssc«     The  woid 
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"  rulers  "  is,  peiiiaps,  to  be  taken  in  a  generic  sense,  compre- 
hending both  the  elders  and  the  scribes — ^the  one  class 
distinguished  by  the  dignity  of  age,  and  the  other  by  that 
of  occupation  as  transcribei:s  and  interpreters  of  the  Jewish 
law.  The  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  about  seventy  members, 
and  before  them  the  apostles  were  now  brought.  Some  of 
their  names  are  here  mentioned.  ^^  Annas  the  high  priest, 
and  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were 
of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest ''  Though  Caiaphas  was 
actually  the  high  priest,  yet  it  is  probable  that  Annas,  on 
acooimt  of  his  having  occupied  that  position  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  by  reason  of  his  age,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
had  several  of  his  sons  in  that  lofty  position,  was  now  called 
upon  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  sat  as  president  of  the 
court  The  form  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  was  that  of  a 
8emi«eirole ;  the  president,  the  high  priest,  at  the  head. 
Now  the  apostles  were  set  in  the  "midst"  of  them,  that  is — ^in 
the  area  surrounded  by  the  seats  of  the  members.  There  they 
stand,  and  the  question  is  put  to  them — '^  By  what  power,  or 
hy  what  name,  have  ye  done  this  ?  "  The  question  assumes 
their  belief  in  the  miracle.  The  fact  that  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  in  the  man,  was  beyond  all  dispute.  Their  question 
WES,  with  what  power  they  did  it.  The  conclusion  which 
they  undoubtedly  sought  to  reach  was,  that  it  was  by  some 
diabolical  influence.  Probably  they  expected  that  the  two 
poor,  unlearned  Galileans  would  be  intimidated  by  such  a 
question  as  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  such  an  august 
aaaembly.  Though  this  question  is  all  that  they  are  reported 
to  have  addressed  to  the  apostles,  it  is  probable  that  much 
more  was  said  on  the  occasion.  Peter's  reply,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  the  sequel,  seems  to  have  silenced  and  confounded 
them.  (3)  They  threatened  the  apostles.  "  And  they  called 
them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus."  Their  command,  we  may  rest  assured, 
was  enforced  by  many  a  terrible  threat.  Imprisonment, 
toftore,  and  death,  w^re,  in  all  probability,  held  forth  to  their 
view  as  the  results  of  disobedience. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  reported  antagonism  which  Peter^s 
discourse  upon  this  miracle  awoke  against  himself  and 
colleague.  It  was  strong  in  its  spirit,  but  futile  in  its  efforts. 
In  sooth,  all  endeavors  to  crush  tnith  are  vain,  fruitless^  and 
self-confounding. 

"  Truth,  cnish'd  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers. 

While  Error,  -wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  amidst  her  worshippers.*' 

II.   A  NEW  DEMONSTRATION  OF  God's  POWER  IK  CHRMtnANITY. 

The  fierce  opposition,  instead  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  quickens  its  speed ;  instead  of  enfeebling  its 
energy,  evolves  its  victorious  powers.  We  see  its  power  here— 

First:  In  mvUiplying  its  adherents,  ^'Howbeit  many  of 
them  which  heard  the  word  believed ;  and  the  number  of  Uie 
men  was  about  five  thousand.'^  ^^  Howbeit ; " — notrnthHandiiMff 
the  persecution,  the  Divine  cause  advanced.  Though -the 
the  clouds  gather  and  thicken  into  blackness,  the  sun  rises. 
The  tides  flow,  though  the  force  of  the  mightiest  tempest 
bears  against  them ;  and  Gk>d's  truth  moves  on  to  uniyersal 
empire,  though  earth  and  hell  combine  against  it  "  How- 
loeif — because,  not  only  despite  the  persecution  did  many 
which  heard  the  word  believe,  but  perhaps  because  of  it 
Persecution  does  two  things  which  give  an  impulse  to  the 
eatise  of  the  Christian  martyr.  It  presents  on  the  one  side 
such  a  hideous  manifestation  of  evil  as  produces  a  socisl 
recoil,  and  on  the  other  such  an  exhibition  of  Christian  good^ 
noss  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  sufferers  as  awakens 
sooial  sympathy  and  admiration.  As  the  aromatio  plant 
sends  forth  its  sweetest  odours  by  pressure,  so  the  Christian 
character  gains  charm  by  its  suflering.  As  the  stars  can  only 
shine  in  the  night,  so  the  brightest  virtues  can  otily  shise 
in  trial.  In  this  way,  the  blood  of  the  martyr  has  oftsn 
been  the  seed  of  the  Church.     We  see  its  power  here-^ 

Secondly:  In  strengthening  its  advocates.  With  what 
a  sublime  power  did  it  invest  the  apostles  on  this  occsMuf 
A  power  which  enabled  them  heroically  to  expound  tfaeir 
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cause,  thoroughly  confound  their  enemies,  and  inrinoibly 
pursue  their  mission.  They  l^eimcaUy  expound  their 
cause.  They  stand  as  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  this  august 
assembly — the  great  council  of  the  nation — and  the  question  is 
put  to  them,  "  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye 
done  this  1 ''  and  instead  of  being  overawed  or  intimidated, 
Peter  stands  forth,  **mied  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
addresses  them  with  a  heroism  more  than  human.  "Te 
rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  If  we  this  day  be 
examined  of  the  good  deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,  by 
what  means  he  is  made  whole ;  be  it  known  unto  you  all, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from 
the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you 
-vdiole.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you 
builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  other  :  for  there  is  none  other  name 
tinder  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
In  this  short  address,  he  states  three  things  that  were  adapted 
and  undoubtedly  intended  to  awaken  within  them  the  pro- 
foundest  moral  concern.  (1)  That  the  said  miracle  was 
wrought  by  Him  whom  they  had  crucified.  ''  Jeem  Christ  of 
Hcuarethf"  a  name  which  you  despise,  as  if  Peter  had  said, 
and  whom  ye  crucified,  is  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  this 
wonder  is  effected.  (2)  That  He  whom  they  had  cruci- 
fied had  become  pre*eminent  in  the  universe.  ''This  is 
the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is 
become  ihe  head  of  the  comer."  Peter  borrows  his  words 
from  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  They  were  the  professed  builders  of 
the  great  temple  of  religion,  but  the  chief  stone  for  the 
building  they  had  rejected.  This  was  their  folly  and  their 
crime.  Whatthey  had  rejected  God  had  honored.  Observe — 
(1)  That  men  in  their  enterprises  often  reject  the  Divine.  (2) 
That  though  they  reject  the  Divine,  the  Divine  shall  be  honored 
at  last  to  their  confusion.  (3)  That  He  whom  they  had  cru- 
cified was  the  only  One  that  could  save  ihem.  ^  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other."    They  needed  salvation.    Salvation 
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could  be  obtained  through  Christ  exclusively.  Such  is  the 
Bubstouce  of  Peter's  address  to  this  august  assembly,  his 
judges.  It  contains  no  word  of  apology,  no  hmt  of  conciiia- 
tion.  He  does  not  crouch  as  a  menial  before  his  master,  or 
as  a  culprit  before  the  administrators  of  justice.  Nay,  he 
ofiers  no  word  of  defence  for  himself;  but  with  a  dearaess 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  a  directness  that  could  not 
be  evaded,  he  charges  on  them,  his  judges,  the  greatest 
crime  that  had  ever  been  committed.  In  that  court  he  stands 
elothed  with  the  power  of  God.     We  see  its  power — 

Thirdly:  In  confoundir^  its  ene^niea.  Four  effscts  seem 
to  have  been  produced  upon  the  enemies. 

First :  Thep  were  cutonislied,  "  Now  when  they  saw  the 
boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they  marvelled  ;  and  they  took 
knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  They 
marvelled  at  the  "  boldness,"  that  is,  the  fluency  or  ready 
utterance  of  these  men,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  "boldness."  It  is  true  they  were  brave  in  speak- 
ing such  things  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  the  fluent  way 
in  which  such  men  on  this  occasion  spoke,  struck  their 
hearers  with  amazement.  Instead  of  a  nervous  hesitancy 
in  their  speech,  there  was  a  bold  flow  of  language.  Two. 
things  would  heighten  their  astonishment.  (1)  The  intei* 
lectual  and  social  position  of  the  men.  "  They  perceived 
that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men."  An  unhi^ipy 
translation,  this,  (ttypafifxaroL)  illiterate^  uneducated  in  thftt 
Babbinical  knowledge  which  the  Jews  r^arded  as  the  moA 
important ;  {IhiiTau)  men  in  a  private  station,  without  pro- 
fessional knowledge.*  These  menhadthe  instincts  of  the  pedant 
Pedants  in  every  age,  consider  those  illiterate  that  do  not 
know  exactly  that  branch  of  learning  in  which  they  pride 
themselves.  The  linguist  regards  that  man  as  illiterate  who 
understands  not  the  languages  he  does,  though  he  may  know 
a  himdred  times  as  much  of  God*s  universe  as  he.  Peter  and 
J<^  were  not  up  in  Rabbinical  law,  but  they  had  a 
*  Webffter  and  WilkiiUHm. 
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&r  deeper  knowledge  of  the  government  of  God  than  the 
most  learned  of  the  Rabbia  The  men  who  delivered  such 
iq>eeche8  and  wrote  suoh  letters  as  did  Peter  and  John,  were 
no  illiterate  men.  They  had  not  received,  it  is  true,  the 
education  of  sophists  and  casuists,  but  they  had  received  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Nor  were  they  "  ignorant."  The  word 
"ignorant,"  should  have  been  rendered  "common  men,"  "lay- 
men." The  astonishment  was,  that  those  apostles  who  had 
never  graduated  in  their  schools,  and  who  sustained  no  office 
in  their  institutions,  but  were  private  men,  should  speak  with 
such  fluency  and  force.  The  other  thing  that  heightened 
their  astonishment  was — (2)  The  connection  of  the  men  with 
CSuist  "Tliey  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus."  They  recognized  them  as  those  who  had  been 
with  Jesus,  as  His  companions  and  disciples.  This  would 
only  heighten  their  astonishment ;  for  how  could  they  under- 
stand that  men  who  had  been  the  companions  of  Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  the  carpenter's  son,  the  blasphemer,  the  malefactor, 
who  had  been  crucified  as  a  public  offender,  could  speak  in 
this  way. 

Secondly:  Tltey were nlenced,  "And  beholding  the  man 
which  was  healed  standing  with  them,  they  could  say  nothing 
against  it"  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  There  was  the  man 
who  had  been  a  cripple  for  forty  years,  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  apostles,  vigorous  in  body  and  with  full  use  of  limb. 
There  was  the  fact  in  all  its  reality  before  them.  What 
could  they  sayl  There  was  no  denying  it!  The  way  to  silenco 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  is  not  by  cndeavoiuing  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  their  objections,  and  logically  involve  them  in 
absordity,  nor  by  declaring  with  a  pious  horror  against  their 
infidelities,  but  by  presenting  to  them  the  triumphs  that 
Christianity  has  achieved,  show  them  the  facts.  Show  them 
the  morally  blind  who  have  been  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  lame  to  walk — show  them  the  moral  cripples  that 
have  been  restored ; — ^this  will  silence  them. 

Thirdly:  Th^  were  perplexed.    They  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the  influence  of  these  apostles 
Vol.  XV.  g 
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gprteading,  and  thus  undermining  Uieir  authorityy  and  ahaking 
the  oonventional  faith.  "  But  when  they  had  commanded  them 
to  go  aside  out  of  the  council,  they  conferred  among  themflelves, 
saying,  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  ?  for  that  indeed  a 
notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all 
them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem ;  and  we  cannot  deny  it.  Bat 
that  it  spread  no  further  among  the  people,  let  us  straitly 
threaten  them,  that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  thu 
nama  And  they  called  them,  and  conunanded  them  not  to 
qpeak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  Eveiything 
recorded  in  these  words  shows  their  perplexity.  They  were 
at  their  wits'  end.  (1)  They  command  the  apostles  '^to  go 
aside  out  of  the  coimcil."  (2)  They  then  confer  "among 
themselves,"  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  (3)  They  then  resolve 
to  ''threaten  them."  (4)  They  then  command  the  apootles 
''  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus."  What 
a  huihiliating  position  for  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to 
be  placed  in  I  What  a  sight  Seventy  at  least  of  a  nation's 
magnates  and  magistrates,  confounded  by  two  poor  men  whom 
they  considered  illiterate  and  ignorant !  It  is  Heaven*s  eternal 
law  that  the  men  who  perversely  struggle  against  the  truth, 
shall  involve  themselves  in  inextoicable  bewilderments. 

Fourthly:  They  were  thwarted.  ''But  Peter  and  John 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  imto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  wa  have 
•seen  and  heard.  So  when  they  had  further  threatened  them, 
they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they  might  punish 
them,  because  of  the  people ;  for  all  men  glorified  Go4  fer 
that  which  was  done."  The  address  of  Peter  and  John  at 
this  point  involves  three  grand  truths — (1)  That  the  wHl  of 
God  is  the  imperial  rule  of  life.  The  rule  is  to  obej  God 
rather  than  man,  in  any  capacity,  or  under  any  cixoumstanee 
— man,  either  as  a  parent,  a  prince,  monarch,  or^ooiMNrar. 
God's  will  is  above  the  united  will  of  nations^  or  hienmhiM, 
or  worlds.  (2)  That  universal  ccmscience  gives  ita  aaaotiou 
to  the  supreme  law.    '<  Judge  ye."    The  apoetle  fdt  thai 
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his  judges,  onensided,  prejudiced,  and  corrupt  as  they  were, 
had  still  within  them  that  conscience  that  would  compel 
them  to  the  truth  that  God  was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than 
man.  How  beautifully  Socrates  is  supposed  to  express  this : 
**  You,  0  Athenians,  I  embrace  and  love ;  but  I  will  obey 
<iod  more  than  you."  (3)  That  Gospel  truth,  when  truly 
felt  in  the  soul,  is  an  irrepressible  force.  "We  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  h^tve  seen  and  heard.**  Men  may 
repress  mathematical  doctrines,  and  truths  of  natural  and 
abstract  science,  but  such  is  the  relation  of  Gospel  truth  to 
the  profoundest  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  most 
rital  interests  of  the  human  soul,  that  when  they  are  truly 
felt,  they  must  find  utterance ;  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me," 
aays  PauL 

The  Sanhedrim,  having  heard  this  address  of  wondrous 
point  and  power,  felt  themselves  powerless  in  their  endeavor 
to  omsh  the  apostles.  "  So  when  they  had  further  threatened 
them,  Uiey  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they  might 
pnnish  them,  because  of  the  people :  for  all  men  glorified  God 
for  that  which  was  done."  They  could  not  punuh  them, 
either  because  their  consciences  had  been  so  touched  by  the 
address  tb&i  they  were  self-prevented,  or  because  the  people 
were  so  th^ughly  in  sympathy  with  their  work,  that  they 
were  afraid^  punish  lest  they  should  awaken  public  indigna- 
tion. The  latter  reason  is  assigned  ;  perhaps  both  operated. 
Anyhow,  the  Sanhedrim  was  so  far  thwarted.  Truth  ever 
has,  and  always  will,  thwart  the  purposes  of  its  opponents. 

In  conclusion,  two  remarkable  things  should  be,  perhaps, 
hastily  noticed  before  closing  this  section  of  apostolic  history. 

First:  I%e  vfondeffal  improvement  in  iJie  character  of  Feter. 
A  few  weeks  before  this,  we  find  this  Peter  close  to  the  spot 
in  which  he  now  stood,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  very  men 
whom  he  now  confronted, — ^with  a  base  cowardice,  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God ;  but  now  he  is  invincible.  The 
enemies  of  Christ  he  looks  in  the  eye,  he  addresses,  he  charges 
with  crime,  with  a  courage  th^t  is  unconquerable  and  majestic 
How  this  change — ^this  rapid  improvement  1  He  has  been 
Vol.  xv,  o  *I 
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thrown  upon  his  own  resources ;  he  has  been  studying  the 
Scriptures  in  the  light  of  Christ's  history;  he  has  been 
earnest  in  prayer ;  and  he  has  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
present  position  shows  the  truth  of  what  Christ  had  taught, 
that  "it  was  expedient  for  him  that  he  should  go  away.**  The 
other  remarkable  thing  which  deserves  notice  here,  is — 

Secondly :  The  difference  in  the  effect  of  Feitt^s  dMcottTne 
on  this  occasion  to  tluU  which  took  place  undei*  hds  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Under  his  discourse  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  which  occurred  just  before,  multitudes  were 
pricked  to  the  heart,  and  thousands  were  converted  to  God ; 
but  no  such  effect  as  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  discourses  which  he  delivered  on  the  occaHion  of  this 
miracle.  The  same  facts  are  stated,  the  same  truths  are 
brought  forth,  with  the  same  burning  fervor  and  unflinching 
fidelity,  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  one  conversion.  Thert 
is  wonder  and  perplexity,  and  that  is  all ;  no  repentance. 
Why  the  difference  ?  May  not  the  cause  be  found  in  the 
different  character  of  the  audiences  ? 


Subject  ; — 77*<  Rectitude  of  God, 
"  Jiiat  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." — ^Rev.  xV.  3. 

gmd|2fis  0f  Somilg  i\%  $\x  ^Snnbrtb  snb  ^tft^-fonrth. 

J1B0D  is  righteous.     The  text  is  a  jubilant  testimony  of  the 
XjT  redeemed  in  heaven  to  the  righteousness  of  God. 

I.    The  demands  of  His  law  attest  the  truth  op'tms 
TESTiMONT.      The  Heavenly  Teacher  has  reduced  all  tlie 
demands  which  the  Eternal  Governor  makes  upon  litf,  to  a 
'^li^ofold  command. 
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First:  "I7t<MA  tihalt  hve  Hie  Lord  thy  God  iviHi  all  thy 
hearty*  (6c.  His  demand  is  our  supreme  love.  Is  this  demand 
just  f  This  depends  upon  three  things.  (1)  Whether  we 
hare  the  power  of  loving  anyone  supremely.  (2)  Whether 
Grod  has  attrihutes  adapted  to  awaken  this  love  within  us. 
(3)  Whether  these  attributes  are  revealed  with  sufficient 
cle&mess  to  our  minds.  The  affinnative  to  these  things 
must  be  admitted  by  all.  All  men  do  love  some  object 
supremely.  The  Eternal  has  attributes  suited  to  call  forth 
the  paramount  affection.  Nature  and  the  Bible  radiate  those 
attributes  in  every  variety  of  aspect  and  attraction.  The 
Heavenly  Teacher  has  reduced  the  demands  to  another 
o(»nmand — 

Secondly :  "  WhaUoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
youP  Not  "  whatsoever  men  do  unto  you,"  that  might  be 
sinfiil ;  but  whatsoever  ye  tvould  that  men  should  do  unto 
you.  Would  you  have  them  false,  dishonest,  imkind,  tyrannic, 
towards  you  ?  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  they  should  be  to 
you,  be  BO  to  them.     Can  anything  be  more  just  ] 

II.  The  intuitions  op  His  moral  creatures  attest 
THE  truth  op  this  TESTIMONY.  In  all  moral  intelligences 
there  is — 

First :  An  intuitive  seiue  of  the  right.  All  have  an  inbred 
sentiment  of  right  and  wrong.  This  sentiment  implies  a 
moral  standard ;  and  what  is  that  standard  but  God  ? 

Secondly :  There  is  an  intuitive  love  of  the  riglU,  All  moral 
souls  love  the  right  in  the  abstract ;  they  are  bound  to  do  it. 
**  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man."  All  con- 
sciences go  with  Grod. 

Thirdly :  There  is  an  intuitive  remorse.  Miseiy  springs  up 
iu  the  soul  from  a  conscious  departure  from  the  right.  Gain, 
David,  Belshazzar,  Judas,  arc  examplea 

Fourthly:  TJtere  is  an  intuitive  appeal  to  God  under  the 
xerong  as  the  Friend  of  the  right.  Oppressed  humanity  in- 
voluntarily looks  to  God  ajs  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Deep  in 
the  soul  of  the  moral  creation  is  the  feelmg  ihst  God's  ways 
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are  just  and  right.     No  argument  can  destroy  this  conscious- 
ness. 

III.  The  mediation  of  His  Son  attests  thb  truth  of 
THIS  TESTIMONY.  Christ  Came  to  establish  judgment,  rectitude, 
in  the  earth.  "  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  wms 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for, sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh." 

First :  His  life  was  the  development  of  Divine  righteousness. 
He  was  incarnate  rectitude.  ^  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth." 

Secondly  :  ffis  death  was  the  highest  homage  to  Diw6ilf 
rectitude.  He  could  have  escaped  death.  It  was  the  inne^ 
sense  of  right  that  urged  Him  on. 

Thirdly:  His  system  is  the  promoter  of  Divine  righietm^- 
ness.  His  truth  inculcates  it ;  His  Spirit  promotes  it.  His 
Spirit  comes  to  "convince  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,"  Ac. 

IV.  The  RETRIBUTIONS  OP  His  government  attest  thk 
TRUTH  OF  THIS  TESTIMONY.  Look  at  the  cxpulsioH  of  Adam, 
the  deluge,  the  burning  of  Sodom,  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispefefdon 
of  the  Jews.  Look  on  to  the  retribution  of  the  last  day, 
and  see  what  rectitude  marks  the  whole.  (Matt,  xxv.) 

God  is  righteous.  Some  may  doubt  it,  and  others  May 
declare  that  His  "  ways  are  not  equal ; "  but  those  who  know 
Him  best,  the  holy  and  sanctified  intelligences  of  heaven, 
chant  it  evermore  in  the  ear  of  the  universe,  ais  a  verity  at 
once  the  most  obvious  and  delightful. 
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SuBjflCT :-— History  of  a  Property, 

*'  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said.  It  is  not  lawful  for 
to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And 
they  took  council,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field,  to  bury 
ntntagpn  in.  Wherefore  that  field  was  called.  The  field  of  blood,  unto 
this  day.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophwt^  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  eUver,  the  price  of 
him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value ;  and 
gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me." — 
Matt,  xxvii.  6—10. 

g^falgflis  of  Somilji  t^<  S^ix  Jpnnbi^  mb  ^iCtQ-fift^. 

PEW  subjects  are  more  worthy  of  an  historic  treatment 
than  ^t  of  human  property.  To  take  the  secular 
property  which  any  man  holds,  and  expound  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  acquired,  how  it  is  employed,  the  influence 
it  exerts  upon  its  possessor,  its  general  bearings^  would  be  ta 
rereal  maoy  principles,  both  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
Divine  government,  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

The  histories  of  wars,  philosophies,  scientific  discoveries,  and 
rdigions,  which  abound,  do  not  and  cannot  exactly  present 
those  phases  of  truth  which  are  developed  in  the  history  of 
a  man's  woddly  fortime.  The  passage  before  us  presents,  as 
the  prominent  subject,  the  property  of  Judas;  and  its  history 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  history  of  the  property  of 
thousands  in  every  ago  and  land. 

L      WS     S£S     IT    HER£    DSSCENDINQ    AS     THE    LEGACY    OF 

CBIHB.  *^  And  tJie  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces"  (1) 
The  silver  pieces  were  once  the  property  of  Judas.  They 
were  in  his  hands ;  and  at  first,  no  doubt,  he  rejoiced  in  them 
as  his  own.  (2)  He  acquired  this  property  by  wickedness. 
It  was  his  reward  for  betraying  the  Son  of  God.  "  What  mil 
ye  give  me?"  This  was  his  avaricious  question.  He  sacrificed 
principle  for  property,  his  Lord  for  lucre.  (3)  The  wickedness 
with  which  he  acquired  this  property  threw  him  into  an  intoler- 
able remorse*     Under  the  accusations  of  his  conscience,  his 
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existence  became  unbearable,  and  he  destroyed  himselfl  (4) 
This  property  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  it ;  it  rained  him,  ho  dies,  and  he  leaTOs  it 
behind  him  as  the  legacy  of  a  tremendous  crime.  How  many 
fortunes  held  by  the  men  of  this  age  are  the  legacies  of  erimel 

II.  We  see  it  here  inherited  as  a  source  of  ahxikti. 
These  silver  pieces  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  priests 
filled  them  with  strange  solicitude ;  they  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  them.  (1)  Their  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to 
retain  them  for  their  own  personal  use.  They  felt  that  they 
had  used  this  money  as  a  bribe  to  tempt  Judas  to  a  tremen- 
dotis  crime,  and  that  it  had  come  back  to  them  red-hot  irit& 
avenging  justice.  Bad  as  they  were,  their  conscienoed  ^vrera 
not  utterly  steeled.  (2)  Their  religion  would  not  alkyw 
thetn  to  devote  it  to  the  temple.  "  It  is  not  lawftil  for 
to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  for  it  is  the  price  of  blooid.' 
The  treasmy  was  the  chest  in  the  court  of  the  women,  for 
receiving  the  offerings  of  worshippers.  These  technical  luld 
hypocritical  religionists  found  the  law  against  putting  sack ' 
mioney  into  the  treasury  of  the  temple  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 
Thus  this  money  gave  them  great  anxiety ;  something,  they 
felt,  must  be  done  with  it,  but  what  ?  that  was  the  question  ; 
theycotdd  not  keep  it  Money  is  often  a  troublesome  pofisesmdh. 

III.  We  see  it  here  employed  as  an  expiatoby  qivt. 
"  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's 
field,  to  bury  strangers  in."  This  field  was  near  Jerusalem, 
and  had  been  used  for  making  earthenware.  We  are  not  told 
the  size.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  of  but  little  valtie* 
They  bought  it  as  a  cemetery  for  such  persons  as  died  at 
Jerusalem,  and  did  not  belong  to  it.  Perhaps  the  Siyoty  for 
whom  the  field  was  pm*chased,  were  foreign  Jews  who  attendedb[ 
the  festivals.  ''  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  poorest  outowtJ- 
were  buried  there  "  (Webster  and  Wilkinson)t  That  them 
was  no  real  charity  in  this  act  is  clear  from  the  faet  Aat 
Ptovidenoe  brands  the  field  with  a  name  that  standibr  agei . 
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as  ft  memorial  of  their  crime.  ''Wherefore  that  field  was 
catted  the  field  of  bloodi  unto  this  day/'  No  ;  ihej  bought 
this  "oM  exhausted  clay-pit,"  not  from  any  humane  sentiment| 
or  generous  impulse^  but  to  atone,  if  possible,  their  conscienoes. 
How  much  money,  in  all  ages,  has  been  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy  with  the  sole  view  of 
expMosL 

lY.  Wb  see  it  hebk  overruled  as  the  inbtruhent  op 
PjBOvmBNCE.  There  is  a  Providence  over  all;  originating 
the  good  and  subordinating  the  eviL  Hence  the  act  of  these 
wioked  men  in  purchasing  the  field,  fulfilled  an  old  prophecy, 
''  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
pvophet^  saying.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
puice  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of 
laroeldid  value;  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the 
Lotd  app^ted  me."  This  is  a  quotation,  not  from  Jeremiah, 
but  from  Zech.  xL  12,  13.  The  exact  language  is  not  given, 
but  the  i^lieation  of  the  idea  is  made.  The  reason  why 
Jeremiah  is  given  instead  of  Zechariah,  is  a  question  which 
has  received  difibrent  explanations.  The  most  satisfactory 
seems  to  be  this,  liiat  Jeremiah  standing  first  in  the  Rabbinical 
order  of  prophets^  gave  a  title  to  the  whole  series. 

Wicked  men,  however  imcontrolled  in  their  wickedness, 
are  always  made  the  instruments  in  working  out  the  Divine 
arrangements. 


•  Subject: — The  Communion  of  Saints. — ^No.  XL 
**Bronour  all  men.     Love  the  brotherhood." — 1   Peter  ii  17. 
^ttal|{sif  of  Homils  <b(  Stf  Snnbrtb  anb  ^fi^B-u^^* 

IN  my  last  homily,  I  tried  to  point  out  what  might  be 
looked  upon  as  some  of  the  parts  of  that  communion  of 
saints;  in  il^hich — in  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  elsewhere^-we 
proftfesour  belief.  Looking  about  us  for  the  outward  emblems 
of  tiut  todmmunioKi,  I  reminded  you  how,  through  all  thO' 
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ages  of  the  Chriatian  era,  king  and  priest,  noble  and  peasant, 
sage  and  hermit,  martyr  and  bishop,  had  all  passed  throng 
the  mystic  waters  of  baptism ;  that  thus  all  Christiana  bad 
been  boimd  into  one  communion  and  fellowship  in  Him,  who 
is  Head  overall  for  the  sake  of  His  body,  that  is,  the  Church. 

Passing  on,  then,  to  higher  ground^  I  suggested  that  the 
communion  thus  begun  in  baptism,  was  carried  on  and 
wrought  closer  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Baptism  is  the  emblem  of  entrance  and  admission ;  the  Lord's 
Supper,  of  continuance  and  renewal  Turning  your  thpugfata 
to  the  days  that  are  gone,  I  bade  you  remember  the  long 
line  of  spiritual  ancestors  who,  with  us,  had  partaken  of  the 
sacred  feast  ever  and  again  prepared  for  us  in  Christ's  Church. 
They,  from  that  holy  table,  went  to  all  the  noblest  deeda  and 
holiest  lives  in  the  world's  history.  So;,  too,  ye  should  glfdlj 
come,  and  get  the  strength  they  got,  the  fire  that  bumod  in 
them  ;  and  emulous  of  like  noble  names,  go  forth  to  do  yonar 
duty  as  Christians. 

But,  as  I  then  said,  our  communion,  to  be  true,  must  be 
not  outward  only,  but  spiritual  too.  It  must  be  a  oommunion 
o^  and  in  that  Spirit,  who  from  Adam  until  now,  has  wrought 
in  human  hearts,  and  been  the  living  breath  of  all  true  li£9> 
We  are  members  of  a  royal  knighthood.  What,  then,  aie 
our  duties  ?  One  for  daily  life  is — "  Honour  all  men,  Ii)ve 
the  brotherhood." 

L  **  Honour  all  jien."  These  words,  addressed  as  they  are 
to  Christians,  plainly  teach  that  any  distinction  or  separation, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  Christian  communion,  does 
not  divide  us  from  truest  interest  in,  from  real  regard  to,  our 
feUow-men,  even  when  they  do  not,  like  us,  partake  m 
Christian  communioiL  While  it  is  ours  to  say,  ^I  am 
a  Christian,  and  esteem  that  above  all  earthly  g^,"  this  does 
not  annul  that  other  sentiment  of  the  Roman  poet — 

''  I  am  a  man,  aud  think  nought  human  without  interest  for  dm.*'  - 
Attd  why  is  this  %  The  answer  is  on«  on  the  surlaoe.   Vix^Bf^ 
us  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer—"  Our  F|kth0r.f' 
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Thot^  God  is,  in  a  special  and  fullest  sense,  the  Father  of 
OiiristianSy  yet  He  is,  too,  the  Father  of  all  men,  as  also  one 
of  tiie  beatiien  poets  san^-— 

"  For  we  even  are  His  oflfiipriDg." 

And  it  is  here  we  find  the  points  of  contact  with  the  good  of 
heathendom :  they  groped  after,  and  felt  there  was,  a  nniversal 
Father — one  God.  As  thus  human,  then — ^fellow-children 
with  them  of  one  Creature-Father — ^we  are  by  St  Peter  nrged 
to  honor  all  men.  Our  separation  as  Christians  is  from  the  evil 
in  them,  in  the  world,  in  themselves.  Our  communion  with 
them  is  as  mm,  as  children,  of  one  Father.  They  were  and 
are,  so  to  say,  pictures  by  the  same  Great  Master;  the  picture 
may  not  have  been  brought  under  the  renovating  power  of 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  but  the  work  of  the  Master  is  there — 
blurred  it  may  be  and  soiled,  but  still,  like  ourselves,  His  work. 

But  how  does  this  bear  upon  daily  life  ?  In  this  way.  Are 
we  not  all  too  liable,  nay  often  ready,  to  ridicule  or  make 
light  of,  or  esteem  meanly,  those  in  whom  we  see  some  points 
of  inferiority  to  ourselves — ^weaknesses  of  body  or  mind, 
peculiarities,  <fec.,  &c.  Now  I  hold  that  St.  Peter  teaches  us, 
on  the  ground  of  our  Christian  communion,  (zs  Christians,  to 
avoid  all  this.  Whoever  they  are,  whatever  their  defects, 
their  creed,  their  color,  their  social  position,  their  dress — in 
short,  in  whatever  point  they  are  deficient,  we  are  to  honor 
them.  "  fftmour  all  mm,^*  And  to  take  the  weakest  or  the 
worst  of  them,  is  there  not  something  to  honor  ?  What  of 
their  body  ?  At  the  worst,  what  a  marvellous  frame  !  What 
of  the  mind  ?    A  wondrous  tenant  of  a  wondrous  home. 

Every  man,  at  his  worst,  is  an  object  of  honor.  He  is 
the  workmanship  of  omr  Father ;  the  redeemed  of  our  Head ; 
he  may  be  the  sanctified  of  the  Sanctifier.  Let  us  beware, 
how,  in  estimating  our  fellows,  we  forget  this  ;  at  all  events, 
St.  Peter^s  rule  must  have  as  much  weight  with  us,  as  pre- 
judices of  class,  of  creed,  of  race,  of  training  and  education. 
In  all  men  there  is  something  to  honor ;  take  this  something 
and  put  it  in  one  of  the  soales  of  your  judgment,  in  passmg 
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sentence  on  any  man.  Further,  we  ChristianB  are  bound  not 
only  to  honor  men^  as  men — that  is,  as  God's  creation — but 
also  to  pay  to  them  all  the  honor  they  may  daim  from  aodal 
position,  for  Christianity  no  more  separates  between  its 
professors  and  men,  <u  citizenSy  than  it  does  between  its 
professors  and  men,  cu  men,  Nothmg,  to  my  mind^  is  pUuner 
than  this ;  a  verse  from  the  chapter  of  my  text  will  illuiArate 
this :  **  Submit  yourselves  (says  St.  Peter)  to  eveiy  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  saka"  Hence  it  is  that  Christianity 
tends  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  and  due  social 
subordination.  For  such  commands,  as  those  of  St.  Peter, 
plainly  teach  this  ;  those  who  think  they  see  an  opposition 
between  positive  commands  and  their  notdons,  are  bounds  in 
Christian  obedience  to  such  commands,  to  examine  veiy 
carefully  their  notions  in  any  particular  case,  and'  make  cure 
that  these  notions — that  is,  their  own  interpretations  of  rigfat>^ 
are  no  less  plainly  a  Divine  command  than  the  downright 
positive  law  or  laws  they  are  going  to  transgress.  M 
Christians,  they  are  bound  to  ask  themselves,  **  Is  my  inter- 
pretation of  my  duty  in  this  case  as  certainly  true^  (u  ii  U 
certaxnly  true  that  I  am  commanded  to  obey  every  institution 
of  man  ?  Is  it  as  certainly  and  undeniably  rights  as  it  is 
imdeniably  my  duty  to  obey,  to  honor,  to  reverence  t"  If 
the  supposed  duty  va  not  thus  clearly  and  indi^utabfy  the 
direction  of  God,  then  how  can  we,  as  Christians,  go  against 
teaching  so  plain,  so  unmistakeable  1  "  Honour  ail  matr* 
How  can  we,  how  do  we  honor  them,  if  we  disobey  them, 
refuse  them  their  due,  or  think  lightly  of  their  wishes  t  But 
I  must  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  text — 

II.  <'LovB  THE  BRETHREN."  For  US,  the  circumferenco  of  this 
command  is  infinitely  wider  than  in  St.  Peter's  tima  Then 
it  was  like  the  first  ripple-ring  made  by  a  stone  thrown  into 
the  water.  Comparatively  few  and  unknown,  the  bretfaoran 
had  much  need  of  mutual  love  and  help.  But  tfae 
number  grew ;  and  now  we  call  England  Christian.  Wlio^ 
thai,  are  oiur  brethren,  in  St.  Peter^s  sense  ?    Here^  it  nwif  b% 
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oar  notions  will  differ.  Mj  opinion  is,  that  all  who  call  upon 
tlie  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sinoeritj  and  truth  would  have 
been  brethren  with  St.  Peter.  So  far,  then,  as  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  are  brethren — that  is,  Christians; 
lielienrers  in  and  baptized  into  Christ — it  is  our  duty  to  love 
thera  asjuch.  In  whatever  other  relation,  or  position,  they 
stand  tOi  ne,  this  duty  inust  enter  into  and  modify  our  feelings 
toward  them.  And  docs  not  this,  /o?'  us,  add  strength, 
increased  strength,  to  the  first  part  of  the  text.  We  are  to 
faoDor  all  knen,  as  men,  as  citizens,  as  members  of  society: 
and  at  i^e  same  time  we  are  to  love  all  brethren — as 
Christians.  To  St.  Peter,  these  classes — citizens,  Christians, 
— would  present  themselves,  not  only  as  distinct  objects  of 
thought,  but  also  to  a  great  extout  distinct  in  fact.  But  to 
ns  hero  in  England  this  is  not  so  much  so.  The  citizens  and 
Chrifttians  are  imited.  Wo  then  are  bound  to  unite  the  love 
and-  honor.  And  bo  far  as  wc  believe  any  of  our  friends, 
parents,  -nilers,  monarchs,  to  be  Christians  indeed — judged 
chuitably,  after  the  Bible  fashion-^then  we  are  bound  not 
only  to  honor  them  in  their  several  stations,  but  to  add  to 
that  hooor  l&w ;  both  to  honor  and  love,  to  obey  and  love. 
I  cannot  go  into  particulars  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  are 
to  show  our  love  to  particular  classes  of  our  particular 
brethreii.  This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  question  for  each 
man's  own  judgment ;  yet  I  may  throw  out  a  hint  or  two  of 
tL  negative  rather  than  a  positive  kind — hints  against  two 
extn^mea.  '  As  Christians,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  leaving  out  of  the  range  of  our  Christian  love  those 
near  to  us.  Christian  love  is  for  husband  and  vrife,  parent 
and  child,  brother  and  sister,  master  and  servant.  It  should 
be  like  a  cuitesrt  of  air  to  &tn  the  warmth  of  the  affection, 
siready  lighted  by  birth,  association,  or  gratitude.  Christian 
lore  does  not  ignore  human  ties  ;  it  piuifies,  exalts,  and  gives 
theur  n^w  strength-^a  strength  of  patience,  sweetness, 
ebduronde,  bedoose  it  is  strength  from  above. 

B^t  your  Christiaii!  lore-  must  not  end  in  the  eircle  imme- 
dtttMy-aiKmtyou.    Charity  cfof^  begin  at  home  j  6u/ it  does 
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uot  end  there.  You  must  look  ou  yourselves  each  as  eentres 
of  many  ciroles,  with  the  same  oentre,  but  different  radii^-as 
centres  of  many  conoentrio  circles.  And  there  ia  planiy  of 
need  of  more  Christian  love  of  this  sort^  as  these  ia  of  the 
home  Christian  love  ;  and  we  may  all,  without  wasting  our 
enei^gies  by  diffusiveness,  think  of  tliose  outside  the  inmort 
circle,  and  sometimes  let  our  Christian  love  wwk  as  w^  as 
think.  Avoid  both  extremes.  Never  forget  to  culUvabe 
Ch^stian  love  for  those  immediately  tied  to  you ;  at  the  same 
time  do  all  you  can,  whenever  you  can,  in  whatever  way  yoa  can, 
for  all  Christians  who  are  oppressed  by  any  weighty  be  it  of 
sin,  or  poverty,  or  want,  or  sickness.  Remember,  there  aee 
such  things  about  us ;  and  then — called  as  you  are  by  the 
name  of  Him  who  made  us  render  to  Cs&sar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's ;  of  Him  who  healed  all  manner  of  infirmity,  and 
pitied  all  sorrow;  who  Himself  obeyed  every  wdinanoe  of 
man,  submitting  Himself  even  to  death;  called  by  His 
name — *'  Honour  all  men,  love  the  brotherhood,"  even  as  He 
loved  and  honored  them  in  earnest,  thoughtful,  potieni)  self- 
denying  action  and  life.     Amen.  F.  Hjsppbnstall,  BlA. 


Subject: — The  Still  Small  Voice:  o}-,  the  Power  of  SikfU 
Tnfin/ence, 

''And  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.*' — 1  KiiigB  xix.    12. 

^rndssis  of  ]$oimI]|  l^t  ^ts  ^unbrtb  oob  ^iCtg-sciicttt^ 

^ILY  men  have  their  moments  of  distressing  mdaoi 
This  is  touchingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
prophet  Elijah.  Though  eminently  a  *'  man  of  God,"  be  was 
occasionally  greatly  influenced  by  external  circumst^noes. 
He  who  single-handed  and  alone,  could  boldly  &oe'lib 
bitterest  enemies — Ahab  and  the  high  priests  of  Baal— *%imB 
seen  fleeing  from  the  presence  of  a  woman,  and  conoeaiiQg 
himself  in  a  distant  cava  These  words  refer  to  an  inoidsKt 
of. great  importance.  While  the  prophet,  in  this  solitaty 
retreat,  was  indidging  in  a  train  of  gloomy  and  despoading 
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thongfatBy  an  old  fiimiliar  voice  fell  on  his  ears.  ''  The  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  he  said  unto  him,  what  doest 
thoa  here,  Elijah  1"  This  pointed  question  startled  him, 
dianged  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  attempted  to 
defend  himself;  bat  he  was  ordered  to  ''  Go  forth,  and  stand 
vpoii  the  mount  before  the  Lord."  He  instantly  obeyed;  and 
«5eDM  the  most  sublime  successively  presented  themselves 
to  his  view.  ^' And  behold  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wmd  rent  the  moimtains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
rookB  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  : 
and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  tbe  Lord  was  not  in 
the  earthquake :  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.'* 
These  were  pure  physicalappearances.  The  wind,  earthquake, 
and  6rB  were  illustmtive  of  the  povoer  of  God  ;  and  the  ''  still 
smaU  voice  "  was  indicative  of  His  gracious  presence.  When 
it  fell  on  the  prophet's  ears,  '<  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
asantle,"  as  expressive  of  deep  and  profoimd  reverence. 
>  Thr  stilsjeet  which  this  portion  of  Scripture  appears  to 
present  to  our  view  is,  the  power  of  dknt  influence.  We  shall 
make  three  remarks  relative  to  this  power. 

L  It  IS  A  POWER  WHICH  God  usually  employs  to 
AOOOKPLiSH  His  WORK.  Though  God  sometimes  employs 
''the  wind,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,"  to  accomplish  His 
designs,  these  are  not  His  most  powerful  agents.  They  are 
used  only  to  preparie  the  way  for  the  "  still  small  voice,"  that 
potent^  silent  influence  which  pervades  all  His  works.  This 
power  of  silent  influence,  God  employs  inavariety  of  operations. 

Eurst !  In  the  government  of  the  matericd  world.  How  noise- 
lessly does  He  work  the  great  machinery  of  Nature !  There 
ia  nota  sou&d  to  be  heard.  Poets  talk  of  the  '^musie  of  the 
$iplurui "  but  it  is  a  music  that  has  never  fallen  on  their 
mOL  '  The  stupendous  worlds  i^oh  appear  to  us  like  lamps 
lA' the  firmament,  move  silently  in  their  orbits  without  noise 
«f  eonfiiaiaiL  The  whole  physical  universe  is  held  together 
lqit*aa  intisihle  tibnt  force— a  force  infinitely  more  powerfhl 
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than  that  of  the  stormy  wind,  the  terrible  earthquake,  or  the 
devouring  flames — ^the  force  of  gravity.  This  mighty  power 
pervades  all  nature,  guides  the  stars  in  their  courses,  weighs 
the  mountains  in  balances,  and  gently  rocks  the  cradle  of 
the  ocean.     Yet  how  silently  it  does  its  work  ! 

Secondly :  In  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  We  sometimes 
imagine  we  hear  nothing  but  the  stormy  wind,  or  the  terrible 
earthquake,  levelling  to  the  ground  all  our  hopes.  The  fire  of 
Divine  disapprobation  seems  to  rage  most  fiercely,  and  we  feel 
ready  to  perish.  But  these  are  not  the  chief  agents  employed 
by  our  Father  in  the  dispensation  of  His  Providence.  **  After 
the  fire  a  still  small  voice."  Pious  Eli  for  a  time  could  see 
nothing  but  the  fierce  tempest  His  very  thoughts  were 
tossed,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind.  The  bloody 
conflict,  the  death  of  his  sons,  the  rejection  of  his  family,  were 
the  voices  that  loudly  rung  in  his  ears,  filling  his  heart  with 
sadness  and  sorrow.  But  at  last  another  voice  fell  on  his 
ears ;  he  recognized  the  sound,  and  ho  calmly  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  '^  After  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice."  Sometimes  the  means  of  punishment 
are  very  visible ;  their  language  is  stem  and  threatening. 
But  blessings  come  to  us  as  noiseless  as  the  light,  as  silent 
as  the  morning  dew.     "  After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.*' 

Thirdly :  In  the  renovation  of  the  souL  "  The  wind,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  fire,''  may  be  used  as  preparatoiy  means 
to  the  great  work  of  conversion.  The  thunder  of  a  broken 
law  may  send  terror  to  the  heart,  the  lightning  flash  of 
justice  may  scathe  the  trembling  spirit,  the  fire  of  Sinai  may 
reveal  to  the  sinner  his  guilt  and  peril ;  but  it  requires  Bome- 
thing  more  to  cause  Elijah  to  wrap  his  face  in  his  mantle,  to 
produce  faith,  obedience,  and  holy  love — "After  the  fire  a 
still  small  voice."  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart  is 
secret,  silent,  and  eflective.  The  singing,  the  earthquake, 
the  rattling  of  the  prisoners'  chains,  filled  the  Philippian 
jailor  with  intense  alarm;  his  whole  being  was  awfully  ex- 
cited. With  the  impulse  of  a  maniac  he  grasped  the  ewoatd, 
intending  to  commit  self-destruction ;  but  the  words  of  Fliiiil, 
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uttered  with  Christian  kindness,  fell  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
thou^ts  of  his  heart,  a  new  light  broke  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  1  *' 
Then,  "after  the  fire  came  a  still  small  voice : "  "Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Here  was  a 
voice  more  powerful  than  the  sound  of  the  earthquake — ^the 
TCHoe  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul.  We  observe  again,  respecting 
the  power  of  iilent  influence — 

IL  It  is  a  power  that  is  pboduotive  of  the  greatest 
QOOD.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  because  an  influence  is  silent 
it  cannot  be  effectiva  We  have  already  showed  that  silent 
forces  are  the  most  powerful ;  and  here  we  shall  offer  two  or 
three  remarks*  showing  that  they  are  also  productive  of  the 
greatest  good.  The  power  of  silent  influence  produces  a 
variety  of  beneficial  effects. 

First :  It  atoaketia  thought.  The  wind,  the  earthquake, 
the  fire,  sometimes  disturb  the  slumbers  of  a  soul  in  sin. 
They  produce  dread,  anxiety,  and  slavish  fear ;  but  it  is  the 
silent  influence  that  awakens  calm  and  reflective  thought. 
Though  the  wind  breke  to  pieces  the  rocks,  the  earthquake 
rent  the  very  mountains,  and  the  fire  enveloped  Sinai  in  a 
blaze,  the  prephet  stood  on  the  mount  with  his  face  un- 
covered; but  the  moment  he  heard  the  "still  small  voice,"  he 
fell  down  and  worshipped  Where  can  we  find  that  influence 
that  touches  the  heart  and  makes  man  think  ?  Not  amidst 
noise  and  tumult ;  the  scene  of  disorder  and  confusion  is  not 
&Yorable  to  reflection.  In  order  to  awake  right  Christian 
thoughts,  you  must  retire  to  your  closet,  visit  the  garden,  and 
accompany  your  Saviour  to  the  lonely  hilL  While  you  calmly 
read  your  Bible,  or  devoutly  listen  to  the  word  of  truth,  the 
^' still  small  voice"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Mis  on  the  ear,  and 
awakens  in  the  mind  a  train  of  thought  which  will  end  in  the 
salvation  of  the  soul. 

Secondly :  It  operates  on  the  heart.  The  noisy  tempest  may 
a&et  the  passions,  stir  up  the  animal  feelings;  but  it  cannot 
readi  the  sinner's  heart    There  are  two  inlets  by  which  you 
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can  reach  a  man's  heart — the  intellect,  and  the  affections. 
The  former  deals  chiefly  with  our  words;  the  latter  are 
affected  principally  by  that  silent  influence  which  streams  out 
of  our  whole  life  and  character.  When  the  eye  of  Peter  in 
the  court  met  the  glance  of  Jesus,  his  very  soul  was  stirred 
up.  That  mild,  reproving  glance,  conveyed  a  stream  of  silent 
influence  that  at  once  reached  his  heart.  "  He  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly.''  When  a  sinner's  heart  is  brought  under  the 
direct,  invisible,  silent  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will 
soon  be  impressed,  melted,  changed. 

Thirdly :  It  regulates  the  actions.  The  very  power  that 
impresses  the  heart,  will  also  mould  and  shape  the  actions  of 
life.  It  is  often  remarked  that  "  example  is  more  powerful 
than  precept."  The  reason  of  this  is  evideni  While  the 
sound  of  your  words  falls  only  upon  the  ear,  the  language  of 
the  example  speaks  to  the  whole  man.  A  stream  of  silent 
influence  flows  out  of  your  example  unknown  to  yourself 
impressing  the  heart,  moulding  the  sentiments,  and  regulating 
the  actions  of  your  friend.  Then  the  "  still  small  voice  "  of 
God  in  Providence,  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  soul,  produces  the  same  effects.  We  notice  again, 
relative  to  the  power  of  silent  influence — 

III.  It  is  a  power  that  is  lasting  in  its  effects.  Why 
is  the  power  of  silent  influence  so  durable  ? 

First :  It  is  emblematic  of  the  Didne  presence,  God  was 
not  in  the  awful  tempest  which  preceded  the  "  still  small 
voice."  Some  people  imagine  that  where  there  is  a  strong 
expression  of  natural  feeling,  there  is  an  indication  of  the 
Divine  presence ;  but  generally  there  is  more  of  the  human 
there  than  the  Divine.  The  Divine  presence  in  the  temple 
was  never  displayed  amidst  noise  and  tiunult.  It  sat  in 
majestic  silence  on  the  mercy-seat,  behind  the  veil. 

Secondly :  It  becomes  a  living  element  i»  the  new  eharaeter* 
The  believer  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature ;  the  change  he  Jias 
imdeigone  is  not  a  superficial  one,  the  influence  that  op^rMed 
upon  his  soul  has  become  a  vital  element  of  hisnew  spiriioil 
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nature.  Do  you  wonder,  that  some  who  once  made  a  noisy 
profession  of  Christ  have  returned  like  the  "  washed  sow/' 
to  sin's  filthy  mire  ?  It  was  all  **  wind ;"  and  ''  God  was  not 
in  the  wind."  He  who  was  influenced  by  the  "  still  small 
voice/'  the  silent  influence  of  Ood*s  word  and  Spirit,  is  still 
trayelling  heavenward.  This  subject  shows  us  the  evil  of  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance.  It  brought  Elijah  to  trouble,  and 
deprived  him  of  some  of  heaven's  best  comforts.  It  also 
teaches  us  not  to  trust  too  much  to  external  appearances. 
These  may  be  very  sublime  and  yet  destitute  of  that  pure 
living  influence  which  humbles,  awakens,  and  saves  the  soul. 
Have  you  heard  the  '^  still  small  voice  1"  Has  its  silent 
influence  drawn  you  to  the  Cross  ]  J.  H.  Hughes. 


§ilrlkal  €xxtuhm. 

The  Codex  Sinaitic?us: — Variotis  Readings. 
Wb  proceed  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  : — 

ADDITIONS. 

Mark  x.  28. — At  the  end,  H  &p»  corctt  ///i7v  ; 
Mark  x.  40. — ^At  the  end,  vvb  tov  Uarpoc  fiov* 

OMISSIONS. 

Mark  ix.  23. — nitmvtrai.  This  omission  brings  out  more 
clearly  the  formal  reference  of  our  Lord's  words  to  those 
which  He  was  answering.  The  man  had  said  tl  n  ^vrrj,  "  if 
thou  canst  at  all,  help  us,  for  pity's  sake."  To  this  Jesus 
asBWers,  r6,  el  dvvri,  ^*  That  can  I,  if  thou  canst — all  things 
are  possible  {wayra  ^vvara)  to  him  that  believeth."  As  if  He 
had  said: — It  is  indeed  a  question  oi power  ;  but  if  thou  hast 
power  to  believe,  I  have  power  to  help.  All  things  are  in  the 
p<noer  of  him  that  believeth. 

Mark  iz.  44. — ^This  verse  is  wholly  wanting. 

Maik  ix«  45,  46. — From  ccc  to  rvp,  to  the  end  of  verse  46, 
18  iJ^hoDy  wanting. 

Vol.  XV.  li  ^ 
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Mark  ix.  48. — tov  wvpog  after  yiervay.  So  also  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Mark  ix.  49. —  kuI  irdtra  Ovtria  &\l  aXiaOiitreTeu.  But  this 
omission  mai/  be  a  mistake,  caused  by  the  repetition  of  the 
word  aKi(rdii(T£Tau 

Mark  x.  24. — rove  ir€iroid6retg  em  toIq  xpfiftaviv. 

Mark  X.  30. — ohciac  koI  aBeXij^ovi:  tcui  ahXfJMC  ical  firirtpmc  Koi 
tIkvol  koX  aypovQ  fxera  Ziitty^ijv,  The  text  is,  however,  brought 
by  various  revisers  into  nearer  correspondence  with  the 
received  text 

Mark  xL  26. — This  vertie  is  wholly  wanting. 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Mark  ix.  41. — l^ov  forat,  that  is,  core ;  instead  of  Xpiorou  core. 

Mark  ix.  42. — fivXoQ  oyiKoq  instead  of  XLBoq  /ivXcatoc- 

Mark  x.  42. — SatriKtiQ  instead  of  fiiyoKoi  ahrwy. 

Mark  x.  50. — ayairri^aacy  instead  of  iiyairrac.  This  is  a 
much  more  graphic  reading  than  that  in  the  received  text, 
and  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 


[This  position  we  have  rather  been  elected  to  by  ottien,  than  arroganUy  nnamed 
of  ourselves.  Studious  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  custom 
of  asking  us  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  Uieological  study, 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  for 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  olfer 
into  a  systematic  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  refeirsd  to  a 
stonding  document]  

Db.  Morell,  in  his  "  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,"  (voL  L, 
p.  419)  says : — ''Many  of  the  Fathers  built  their  theological 
notions,  even  too  much,  upon  philosophical  dogmas;  and  the 
^at  mass  of  theological  authority,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  teaches  us  to  base  revealed  religion  upcm  the 
broader  principles  of  natural  religion.  All  the  great  systems 
of  theology  that  the  Church  has  produced,  all  at  least  which 
have  any  pretensions  to  merit,  proceed  distinctly  upon  this 
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principle^  and  correctlj  bo.  How  the  existence  of  God 
could  possibly  be  reveded  to  ns  by  inspiration  or  authority, 
is  a  problem  which  has  never  yet  been  solved.  All  revelation 
proceeds  upon  the  fact  of  His  existence,  and  we  know  not 
where  this  fact  could  ever  find  a  valid  basis,  were  it  disowned 
as  a  primary  conclusion  of  our  reason  and  conscience." 

From  the  strain  of  these  remarks  we  dissent,  and  repre- 
senting as  they  do  what  we  regard  as  an  error,  which  also  is 
widely  spread,  injurious  to  the  student,  yet  specious,  and 
requiring  some  degree  of  perspicacity  for  escape  from  it,  we 
shall  briefly  deal  with  them  in  this  place  under  the  head  of 
^Natural  Theology. 

The  value  of  the  Fathers  lies  in  their  character,  not  as 
philosophers,  but  as  witnesses  and  interpreters.  Whatever 
philosophical  opinions  were  held,  for  instance,  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  or  by  Origen,  belonged  to  them  as  individually 
not  as  ecclesiastical  teachers.  Dr.  M.  is  utterly  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  based  upon  any 
kind  of  philosophy.  The  Church  bases  her  teaching  wholly 
on  the  notion  of  revelation,  and  in  doing  so,  is  logically  right. 
What  "  great  systems  of  theology "  Dr.  M.  has  in  view,  we 
know  not  Were  the  great  documents  all  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  "Summa^*  of  Thomas,  and  similar  scholastic 
writings,  the  assertion  would  be  just.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  not,  that  the  metaphysical  method  characterizes  the 
middle  ages.  Justin,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the 
Grfegories,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  all  wrote  either 
as  witnesses  or  interpreters.  Augustin  is  certainly,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  an  exception.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  his  zeal  against  Pelagius  urged  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  Scripture  and  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  orthodox  bishops  of  his  time  as  an  innovator.  At  the 
Councial  of  Nice,  the  question  which  the  assembled  bishops 
asked  each  other,  was  not,  whether  Homoousianism  or 
Homoiousianism,  was  the  most  philosophical,  but  which  had 
been  handed  down  as  the  standard  belief  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Morell  would  probably  reckon  "  Pearson's  Exposition 
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of  the  Creed  "  among  "the  great  systems  of  theology"  irhich 
have  "  pretensions  to  merit"  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  sufficiently  considered  what  the  Bishop  says  (Article  I.) 
respecting  the  nature  of  revelation,  and  God's  '^patefinction 
of  Himself." — (pp.  7,  21,  folio  edition.) 

God's  "  patefection  of  Himself"  is  the  appropriate  basis  af 
Christian  theology.  Those  to  whom  any  person  has  appeared 
and  spoken,  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  that 
person.  And  those  who  believe  the  testimony  of  snch  as 
have  enjoyed  this  intercourse,  will  share  their  assurance. 

Bishop  Butler  occasionally  uses  expressions,  which,  at  first 
hearing,  soimd  very  like  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  MoreU.  For 
instance,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
"Analogy,"  he  says,  "For  though  natural  religion  is  the 
foundation  and  principal  part  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  in  any 
.sense  the  whole  of  it."  It  is  evident,  however,  on  consider- 
ing the  context,  and  especially  the  sentence  which  imme- 
diately follows,  "  Christianity  is  a  re-publication  of  natural 
religion,"  that  his  meaning  is  widely  diflfiBrent  from  Dr. 
Morell's.  What  Butler  holds  is  evidently  this,  that  tiie 
general  truths  taught  by  Natural  Theology,  and  re-affirmed  by 
revelation,  lie  at  the  basis  of  those  truths  which  are  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  This  is  very  far  from  making  Natural  Theology, 
as  dctually  spelt  out  from  nature,  the  basis  of  the  theology 
of  revelation. 

Yet  although  Natural  Theology  is  unnecessaiy  as  a  basis 
for  Christian  Theology,  we  would  not  have  it  discarded ; 
since  nature  is  one  and  a  very  glorious  instrument  of  Divine 
manifestation.  And  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  always 
at  hand.  Therefore,  the  student  must  include  Natural 
Theology  in  his  ^plan.  And  for  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
that  its  principles,  by  whatever  method  ascertained,  whether 
from  nature  or  revelation,  logically  underlie  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  it  is  convenient  that  the  study  of  it 
should  take  the  precedence. 

The  student  may  begin  with  Dr.  Cudworth's  "  True  Itttal- 
lectual  System  of  the  Universe,*'  a  work  which  is  a  Isstiiig 
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monument  of  the  author's  profundity  as  a  soholar  and  a 
I^iilosopher ;  and  which  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  standard 
treaiiae  on  Theism. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  matter  in  "  Tucker's 
"  Light  of  Nature  Pursued."  His  style  is  fresh  and  lively, 
and  he  can  hardly  be  read  without  considerable  mental  in- 
yigoration.  The  second  volume  contains  discussions  which 
pass  the  boundaries  of  Natural  Theology,  and  what  he  says 
of  Christian  doctrine  must  often  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Pale/s  "  Natiural  Theology  "  is  the  book  which  is  usually 
read  on  the  Argument  from  Design,  and  a  very  similar  method 
is  pursued,  but  more  widely  and  further  in  Dr.  Macculloch's 
'*  Ptoo&  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  God." 

Butler's  "  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  as  the  title  indicates, 
is  not  confined  to  Natural  Theology,  but  leads  from  that 
onwards  to  a  philosophic  and  unanswerable  defence  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  To  have  mastered  this  work  is  to  have 
accomplished  an  intellectual  feat,  and  to  have  learned  the 
only  right  method  of  thinking  on  the  subjects  which  it  deals 
wiiii.  "The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral,"  by  the  Rev.  James  M'Cash,  unites  soberness 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  originality. 


Cl^je   Cljnslian   gtar. 


BY  A  OLBBGTMAK. 


The  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

**  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye 
have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life.*' — ^Rom.  vi  22. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  compares  and 
contrasts  two  services ;  the  one  the  service  of  sui,  in  which 
his  readers  formerly  lived ;  the  other  the  service  of  righteousr- 
\  or  of  God,  in  which  they  are  living  now. 
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In  some  respects  these  services  cLgree^  in  others  they  difer. 
One  most  important  respect  in  which  thoj  agree  is  that  «uk 
excludes  tJu  other.  The  apostle  takes  it  for  granted  that  tmm 
matt  have  a  master,  he  must  follow  and  ohey  some  leading 
principle.  He  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  the 
servant  of  two  masters,  especially  of  masters  so  opposite  as 
sin  and  righteousness,  Satan  and  God.  He  must  be  either 
the  servant  of  sin  and  free  from  righteousness,  or  else,  having 
been  made  firee  from  sin,  become  the  servant  of  righteousnesa 
The  two  services  agree  in  mutual  intolerance. 

They  agree  also  in  this,  that  each  is  a  voluntary  service. 
Sin  cannot  use  force  to  compel  us  to  serve  it,  nor  does  God 
force  us  to  His  servica  It  is  our  own  will  and  choice,  our 
yielding,  which  renders  us  servants  of  either  sin  or  righteous- 
ness. No  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  can  bring  us  under  the 
bondage  of  sin  without  our  own  consent;  and  so  on  the  othor 
side,  the  service  of  God  is  voluntary,  and  obedience  to  Him 
18  willing.  "  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  younebfa 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ; 
whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousnesBt" 

These  services  agree,  finally,  in  that  each  is  f Mowed  by 
recompense. 

Now  let  us  see  in  what  they  difer. 

They  differ,  first,  in  order.  The  service  of  sin  is  supposed 
to  come  Jlrst,  and  the  service  of  God  follows.  The  apostle 
speaks,  through  the  chapter,  of  the  state  of  sin  as  something 
past,  renounced,  and  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  state  of 
righteousness  is  that  which  exists  now.  Therefore,  in  some 
passages,  he  calls  the  sinful  nature  the  old  man,  and  the  other 
the  new  man.  "  Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin."  (verse  6.)  Again :  ^  That 
ye  put  ofif  concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old  ma9if 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  be 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the 
new  num,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousneM  and 
true  holiness."   (Ephes.  iv.  22 — 24.)    These  servioei  iUbt, 
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therofore,  also  in  duraUon.  The  one  is  temporary,  the  other 
is  lasting.  When  we  become  servants  of  God,  our  former 
state  is  teiminated ;  we  have  done  with  ^n  as  a  master ;  but 
our  aenring  God  is  to  last  for  ever. 

They  differ,  moreover,  in  the  mode  in  which  we  enter  them. 
Although  the  entrance  is  in  each  case  voluntary,  yet  the 
doofB  are  widely  apart.  We  become  the  servants  of  sin  by 
yielding  to  temptation,  by  giving  ourselves  up  to  a  low  im- 
pulse ;  *^  He  that  committeth  sin,  the  same  is  the  servant  of 
sin."  We  become  the  servants  of  God  by  yielding  ourselves 
intelligently  to  a  righteous  authority. 

They  differ  as  much  in  character.  The  service  of  sin  is 
hard  bondage.  In  proportion  as  we  yield  to  sin,  it  acquires 
influence  over  us  and  deprives  us  of  power.  The  force  of 
habit  enthrals  ever  more.  We  gain  a  fatal  facility  in  sinning, 
so  as  gradually  to  do  it  without  effort  or  compunction ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  difficulty  of  obedience  is  increased, 
and  at  last  becomes  impossibility.  The  way  of  death  goes 
downward;  every  step  we  take  increases  our  momentum^ 
until  the  force  becomes  irresistible  by  any  arrestive  power  of 
nature.  In  spite  of  the  witness  and  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  we  go  on  sinning.  ''  ThcU  which  I  do  I  allow  not : 
for  what  I  wotUd,  tluit  do  I  not ;  hut  what  I  hate,  thai  do  /." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  service  of  Christ  is  delightful, 
because,  although  it  involves  self-denial,  yet  it  rests  on  the 
new  power  of  the  toill,  and  stands  in  such  action  as  we  approve 
and  love.  Conscience  now  no  longer  blames  but  applauds, 
and  we  are  at  peace.  Mg  yoke,  saith  the  Lord,  is  easy,  and 
my  burthen  is  light.  His  law  is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
His  service  is  perfect  freedom. 

The  service  of  sin  is  deceitful  The  vassals  are  cheated 
with  a  fieuncied  freedom,  which  is  really  but  brutish  license. 
CSbnst's  service  is  a  real,  a  rational,  and  noble  liberty.  He 
said  to  the  Jews  :  If  the  Son  shaU  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
jfreeindeed. 

The  service  of  sin  is  a  state  of  condemnation.  The  sinner 
18  oondemned  by  his  own  conscience,  and  by  the  One  Law- 
giver  who  is  ahU  to  save  and  to  destroy.    The  sentABK^  Sa  ^SM^ 
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upon  him,  and  though  tho  execution  is  suspended,  it  is  none 
the  less  certain— 'there  is  no  natural  means  of  escape.  But 
the  service  of  Christ  is  a  state  of  favor.  The  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God  cheers  the  heart,  and  His  smilo  sheds 
sunshine  about  our  path. 

These  services  differ  in  their  course.  The  one  oounse  is 
monotonousy  the  other  is  progressive  from  one  excellence  to 
another.  Lawlessness  leads  on  to  lawlessness — ^nothing  better, 
nothing  different ;  but  righteousness,  which  is  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  God,  leads  on  to  holiness,  which  is  complete 
consecration  to  the  Divine  service.  "As  ye  have  yielded 
your  members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and  to  iniquity  tMio 
iniquity  (rjf  avo^lq,  iIq  t^v  &vofii»y),  even  so  now  yield  your 
members  servants  to  righteousntss  unto  holiness  (ry  hicmovvr^ 
elq  &yiu(rfx6yy'  (ver.  19.) 

Each  of  these  services  has  a  recompense ;  but  their 
recompenses  differ  in  nature.  The  one  recompense  c(HDQipte- 
hends  all  the  evils,  known  and  unknown,  which  are  involved 
in  that  most  fearful  and  woeful  of  words — death,  destructioii 
of  the  man,  the  laying  waste  of  all  his  hopes,  the  withdrawal 
of  all  enjoyment,  the  withering  of  the  spirit.  The  other 
recompense  consists  of  all  that  richness  and  vastness  of  good 
denoted  by  the  glorious  word — ^whose  meaning  is  to  us,  for 
the  most  part,  a  mystery  as  yet — eternal  life,  the  perfeetion 
of  all  the  faculties,  and  fulness  of  joy. 

As  these  recompenses  differ  in  nature,  so  also  in  respeot  of 
desert.  Though  equally  certain,  the  one  has  been  meriiedf  the 
other  not.  The  sinner  has  well  deserved  his  doom,  and  this 
knowledge  itself  will  be  the  worst  part  of  his  punishment 
But  no  creature,  not  even  the  holiest,  could  be  rightly  said  to 
deserve  blessing  from  God.  How  much  less  can  the  sinAer ! 
If  he  receives  forgiveness,  it  is  a  ^ft;  if  eternal  life  crowns 
his  labors,  it  is  a  gift.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  Biiinei''« 
punishment  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  timt  it  is  dea^rfed, 
so  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  is  enhanced  by  the  kn<nr- 
ledge  that  it  is  UTideserved,  by  the  sweetness  of  gratittids  to 
Him  to  whose  favor  it  is  due.  When  ye  hatre  ■  don^  oil)  nid 
the  Lord  to  the  disoiples,  wty^we  are  uupro^Aoklt  wnMMte;  we 
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have  done  thai  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.  Hence  the  apostle 
here  calls  the  one  kind  of  recompense  wages^  the  other  giJL 
^*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  text  shows  us  the  commencement,  the  progress,  and  the 
end  of  the  Christian  stata 

The  Christian  state  commences  in  a  change,  a  deliverance 
firom  fancied  freedom  but  real  bondage  ;  an  introduction  to 
what  is  called  service,  but  is  really  freedom.  The  freedom  of 
the  ungodly  is  like  that  of  the  ox  which  wanders  at  will 
through  pastures  where  he  is  fattening  for  slaughter.  The 
infidel  calls  himself  BLfree  thinker,  but  in  reality  he  is  afraid 
of  contact  with  God,  he  fears  candid  reflection,  he  is  shy  of 
his  own  conscience ;  and  these  fears  debar  him  from  soaring 
into  that  wide  and  delightful  region  of  truth  to  which  we  are 
introduced  by  God's  Word.  So  the  sleeper  dreams  that  he  is 
flying,  and,  half-awaking,  is  unwilling  to  find  himself  in  a 
confined  space  and  an  ignoble  position.  The  service  of  the 
Christian  is  that  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
a  beneficent  Fatherly  government,  which  seeks  only  his  true 
interest ;  with  whose  objects  he  sympathizes  and  co-operates 
60  far  as  he  understands,  and  where  understanding  and 
knowledge  fail,  faith  takes  their  place  ;  so  that  when  he  can 
trace  no  longer,  he  trusts  the  methods  of  Divine  love  and 
wisdom. 

The  deliverance  from  his  old  bondage  he  owes  to  the  favor 
and  power  of  God.  He  has  burst  his  fetters,  but  by  a  strength 
^lot  his  own — ^the  power  of  God  Almighty.  He  is  free  from 
condemnation ;  but  it  is  because  God,  in  infinite  mercy,  has 
granted  foxgiveness. 

The  Christian's  progress  is  shown  in  his  bearing  fruit.  "  Ye 
have  your  fruit  unto  holiness.'*  We  are  hero  to  do  good 
works ;  we  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  xoorJcs,  which 
Gad  haih  before  ordained  that  toe  should  walk  in  them.  When 
these  good  works  are  done,  and  our  graces  appear,  there  is 
something  to  show  as  a  result,  after  all  that  God  has  done  on 
omrbehalfl  Happy,  if  after  the  gifts  of  Providence  and 
graces  the  Saviom^a  blood,  the  privilege  oi  Holj  '&&^^TS^  ^^ 
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Gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  means  of  grace,  there  is  foimd 
in  us  something  acceptable  to  God  through  Christ ! 

The  man  who  makes  no  return  but  sin  may  wdl  be  con- 
founded. The  apostle  here  contrasts  the  fruit  of  holiiMfls 
with  the  disgraceful  results  of  the  service  of  sin :  **  What 
fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things,  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  ? ''  ashamed  of  their  folly,  deformity,  and  defilement 
Sad  for  a  man  to  suffer  hard  bondage  and  condemnation,  the 
remonstrances  of  conscience  and  the  degradation  of  his  nature, 
and  after  all,  to  have  nothing  to  show  for  his  toil  and  saeri- 
lice,  nothing  valuable  or  beautiful,  naught  but  what  he  is 
ashamed  of,  which  he  would  not  rather  hide !  Tet  this  is 
the  only  result  of  sin. 

We  see  here  tlie  end  of  Christian  service:  the  end  eter- 
lasting  life.  The  end  accords  well  with  the  beginning  and 
the  progress.  It  is  consistent  that  what  b^an  with  deiiTBa^ 
ance,  and  proceeded  with  bringing  forth  fruits  of  holiiieH» 
should  end  with  eternal  life.  The  Beginner  of  the  work, 
and  He  who  carries  it  on,  is  also  the  Finisher.  It  ib  God 
who  sets  us  free,  it  is  God  who  ordains  the  firuits  of  holineBB^ 
and  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God. 

The  apostle  sets  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Christiaiii 
before  them,  not  only  to  fill  them  with  gladness  and  urge 
them  to  thanksgiving,  but  to  call  forth  effort  for  purity  and 
consecration  according  to  their  calling.  We  also  have  been 
caUed  to  God's  service.  We  have  profest  faith  in  the  Gospd, 
have  renounced  evil,  and  promised  to  keep  God's  command- 
ments. Let  our  calling  be  obeyed,  our  profession  voified 
and  justified.  If  by  God*s  grace  we  have  broken  the  bonds 
of  sin,  let  us  beware  lest  the  fetters  be  again  assumed  and 
rivetted  faster  than  before.  Let  us  yidd  our  members  senasiis 
to  righteousness  unto  Iwliness.  While  we  offer  the  wcr^fijoe  f^ 
thanksgivingy  let  ua  pray  for  daily  renewal,  that  our  firoits 
may  be  acceptable,  our  works  good  and  fair.  "Every  good 
giving  (odirii)  and  every  perfect  gift  {^ptifta)  is  from  above^ 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."  If  He  into 
whose  name  we  were  baptized  has  commenced  the  vofk  of 
our  deliverance,  we  have  tiie  \)e8t  ^^Dfio^ff«J^TQfin^t  €ac  fartber 
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effort,  as  He  never  deserts  the  soul  that  strives  in  earnest 
for  progress  in  righteousness  and  holiness.  Let  that  eflfort 
be  made — ^the  vo^vs  of  God  are  upon  us.  Then  if  by  God's 
bleaaing  we  bear  the  fruits  of  holiness,  the  tree  of  hope  shall 
bloesom  evermore,  a  fair  foretelling  of  God's  crowning  gift  of 
eternal  life,  the  end  of  His  grace  and  of  our  service. 


®l^t  '^xtu^itxB  Jfi;n0tr-|p0st. 


TEMPTERS. 

"  While  they  promise  them 
liberty,  they  themiwlves  are  the 
servants  of  corruption :  for  of 
idiom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
aaiae  is  he  brought  in  bondage." — 
2  Peter  ii  19. 

In  all  ages  there  have 
abounded,  in  every  part  of 
the  world  and  grade  of 
society,  those  who  are  pre- 
eminently the  Tempters  of 
their  fellow-men.  They  are 
the  emissaries  of  the  great 
Tempter  Satan;  they  are 
inspired  with  his  spirit,  and 
they  are  diligent  in  his  work. 
The  subjection  of  souls  to 
their  own  errors  and  lusts,  is 
their  grand  work.  They  are 
the  devourers  of  virtue.  The 
text  reveals  such  to  our 
attention — it  points  us  to  the 
instrumentality  they  employ, 
the  character  they  sustain, 
and  the  conquest  they  achieve. 

I.  The  instrumentality 
THETSMFiiOT.  What  is  the 
instrumentality  the  Tempter 


employs  in  order  to  rifle  of 
their  virtue  those  whom  he 
attacks  1  First :  It  is  a  pro- 
mise.  "They  promise."  Pro- 
mises are  cheap  things :  hence 
they  aboimd,  they  stream  in  a 
constant  flow  from  the  lips  of 
the  false.  They  cost  nothing ; 
the  poorest  can  make  them, 
yet  they  are  mighty  enchant- 
ments. The  devil  came  to 
man  first  in  a  promise.  "Ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil"  And  to  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  wilderness, 
the  arch-seducer  promises 
"the  kingdoms  of  the  earth." 
Promise  is  Satan's  golden 
hook  that  he  lets  down  into 
the  river  of  human  life, 
which  souls  catch  at,  and 
become  his.  The  ungodly 
world  is  led  by  fair  promises. 
Long  life,  pleasure,  wealth, 
fame,  are  held  out  to  the 
eye  of  hope  to  attract  the 
soul  from  the  orbit  of  inno- 
cence and  truth.  Secondly : 
It  is  a  promise  of  " liberty" 
They  promise  them  liberty* 
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Liberty  is  a  word  that  charms 
iho  heart;  it  has  something 
in  it  that  vibrates  in  all  the 
chords  of  the  soul — some- 
thing towiuxis  which  all  the 
tides  of  our  nature  heave 
and  struggle.  The  Tempter 
promises  liberty — liberty  to 
act,  without  the  shackles  of 
responsibility;  to  live  as  you 
list ;  to  riot  uncontrolled 
in  worldly  pleasures. 

II.  The  characters  they 
SUSTAIN.  "  They  themselves 
are  the  servants  of  corrup- 
tion." They  are  the  miser- 
able vassals  of  lust  and  de- 
pravity. The  devil  is  a  great 
slave.  He  is  in  chains  of 
darkness ;  he  is  a  wretched 
victim  of  his  own  ambitious 
impulses,  and  self-confound- 
ing efforts.  So  are  all  Tempters 
•*  servants  of  corruption." 
Urst :  Their  cJiaracier  w  the 
mast  degraded.  They  are 
KTvantB — servants  of  what? 
Servants  of  the  basest,  the 
most  contemptible  thing  in 
the  universe ;  the  abhorrence 
of  angels  and  of  God — cor- 
niption.  Convicts,  doomed 
to  the  most  degrading  work 
that  the  avenging  justice  of 
men  can  invent,  are  respect- 
able in  their  calling,  com- 
pared with  the  debased  ser- 
vice of  a  deathless  soul 
engaged  in  fulfilling  the 
dictates  of  corruption.  An 
immortal  intelligence,  em- 
ploying   all    its    wonderful  | 


powers  in  serving  avarioe, 
lusts,  appetites,  and  all  the 
foul  demons  of  depravity,  is 
a  sight  at  which  angels  may 
well  stand  aghast  with  min- 
gled horror  and  contempt 
Secondly  :  Their  pramiae  u 
most  preposterous.  The  idea 
of  the  slaves  of  comiptioa 
promising  liberty  I  Promises, 
perhaps,  as  a  rule,  amongst 
men,  abound  most^  where 
there  is  the  least  ability  to 
fulfil.  Strong  words  are  em- 
ployed to  hide  weakness,  and 
rich  overtures  of  good  to 
others  to  conceal  the  wpetcfaed 
indigence  of  him  who  speaks. 
Well  does  Peter  speak  in  the 
preceding  verse  of  those 
Tempters  as  speaking  ''great 
swelling  words  of  vanity." 
The  devil  is  all  promise. 
Beware  of  Tempters;  they 
are  bland  in  word  and  fimr 
in  aspect;  but  trust  them 
not  They  hold  out  liber^ 
to  you,  but  they  themselves 
are  the  servants  of  cor- 
ruption. Sooner  trust  the 
poorest  pauper  to  give  you  a 
kingdom,  than  trust  your 
tempter  to  give  you  liberty. 

III.  The  conquest  thby 
ACHIEVE.  "  For  of  whom  a 
man  is  overcome,  of  the  same 
is  he  brought  in  bondaga** 
"  Of  whom,"  that  is,  that  by 
which  anyone  is  overcome — 
gets  the  mastery  of  httn.  If 
he  is  overcome  by  avarice^ 
avarice  is  his  tyrant;  if  by 
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sensuality,  sensuality  is  liis 
tyrant.  First:  This  conquest 
dufWM  the  faUehood  of  the 
tempter  in  hU  promise.  They 
promise  liberty,  and  here  is 
the  result — bondage  of  the 
most  pain^  and  ignominious 
kind.  The  liberty  that  sin 
promises  is  slavery.  Freedom 
from  the  obligations  of  duty, 
the  restraints  of  conscience^ 
and  the  rule  of  religion,  is 
the  spirit  of  a  slavery  that  is 
Satanic  in  its  character.  The 
greater  the  sinner  the  greater 
the  slave.  Secondly:  This 
conquest  shows  the  ultimate 
wretchedness  of  tite  victim. 
He  is  brought  in  ''bond- 
age." What  is  the  bondage  ? 
(1)  Their  slavery  is  the  most 
reaL  Chains  and  prison  walls 
can  only  enslave  the  body. 
No  granite  can  imprison,  no 
chains  can  nmnacle  the  soul. 
Bat  he  who  is  the  slave  of 
corruption,  is  bound  in  spirit 
He  is  held  in  captivity.  (2) 
Hieir  slavery  is  the  most 
criminaL  Corporal  slavery 
is  generally  a  misfortune ; 
the  sufiferer  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  his  position.  Not 
so  with  those  who  are  ser- 
vants of  corruption.  They 
have  made  their  own  tyrants, 
they  have  forged  their  own 
fetters,  they  are  self-boimd. 
(3)  Their  slavery  is  the  most 
lasting.  Death  destroys  cor- 
poral slavery.  In  the  grave 
the  serf  is  free  from  his  tyrant. 
Not  so  with  this  bondo^. 


THE    REDEMPTIVE    FORCE    AND 
THE   REDEMPTIVE   WORK. 

''For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  xnade  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.**— Rom  viii.  2. 

Man's  great  need  is  moral 
redemption;  redemption  of 
his  intellect  from  error,  his 
affections  from  impurity,  his 
heart  from  selfishness,  his 
conscience  from  guilt,  his 
whole  spirit  from  the  slavery 
of  sin.  This  redemption  is 
the  subject  of  the  text.  It 
leads  us  to  consider — 

I.  The  redemptive  poRcas. 
What  is  the  power  to  effect 
the  moral  redemption  of 
man  ?  It  is  here  represented 
as  a  law — a  law  of  the  Spirit — 
a  law  of  the  spirit  of  life. 
First:  It  is  a  "law.''  The 
Gospel  is  called  a  law.  Isaiah 
represents  the  isles  as  waiting 
for  this  law.  James  speaks 
of  it  as  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty.  A  law  is  always 
associated  with  auOiority^ 
publicity^  and  sanction.  The 
Gospel  issues  from  the  highest 
authority,  is  revealed  to  hu- 
manity, and  is  enforced  by 
sanction  of  life  and  death. 
Secondly :  It  is  a  law  of  the 
"Spirit:'  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  its  author,  revealer,  and 
applier.  Thirdly :  It  is  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life.  The 
Gospel  gives  life — judicial, 
mental,  and  spiritual  life. 
Fourthly:   It  is  the  law  of 
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the  spirit  of  life  "tn  Christ 
JemsJ^  The  Spirit  comes 
through  Christ  and  is  dis- 
pensed by  Christ.  The  whole 
redemptive  power  is  by 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  text  leads  us  to  con- 
sider— 

II.    The  REDEMPTIVE  WORK. 

In  what  does  it  consist  ?  The 
soul  is  made  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  First : 
The  spirit  is  freed  from  the 
condemnation  of  that  moral 
law  which  discovers  sin  and 
dooms  to  death.  By  the 
moral  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin,  and  that  law  dooms 
every  sinner  to  death. 
"Cursed  is  every  one,"  &c. 
The  moral  law  can  do  nothing 
for  the  sinner.  Secondly :  T^ie 
soul  is  made  free  from  that  evil 
principle  within  which  acts  as 
the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
Sin  has  become  the  law  of 
our  nature.  It  is  an  all- 
controlling  force,  subordi- 
nating everything  to  itself. 
Now  the  redemptive  work 
involves  the  freeing  of  the 
soul  from  the  condemnation 
of  the  moral  law  of  God, 
and  the  domination  of  the 
depraved  law  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  work,  and  con- 
cerning it  we  may  make 
three  remarks.  First:  This 
work  is  essential  to  the  welU 
heing  of  every  soul.  God's 
law  dooms  the  sinner  to 
death,  and  the  principle  of 


depravity  within  woiks  death. 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
Secondly  :  This  work  is  a 
matter  of  consciousness  tshm 
it  is  effected.  The  apostJe 
speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscious  certainty.  **HaA 
made  me  firee."  He  who  his 
been  delivered  must  know  it 
Thmlly:  This  vfork  has  to  do 
with  man  in  his  indiwidsud 
character.  ''Hath  deUvered 
me.**  The  Gospel  is  not  like 
some  political  measure  wfaidi 
may  free  a  nation  in  the 
aggregate.  It  frees  the  noe 
by  freeing  the  individual;  it 
works  fi^m  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  The  Gos- 
pel hcu3  to  do  with  the 
individual  man. 


THE  GLORY   OF  THB  GOOa 

**  If  children,  then  heira ;  htSn 
of  Qod,  and  joint-hein  with 
ChriBt."— Rom.  viiL  17. 

Whatever  may  be  the  esti- 
mate which  worldly  men  en- 
tertain concerning  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  whatever 
humble  view  these  may  enter- 
tain of  themselves,  one  thmg 
is  clear — ^that  the  Bible  re- 
presents them  as  snstainipg 
a  position  of  pre-eminent 
dignity  and  privilege.  From 
the  text  we  learn — 

I.  That  they  are  in  a 
distinguishing      sense      the 

"CHILDREN    OF    Goa"       "If 

children;'  Ac.     There  m  a 
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sense  in  which  all  men  aro 
the  children  of  God.  "  He 
is  the  Father  of  all  spirits." 
(1)  They  are  His  offspring. 
They  are  begotten  bj  His 
almighty  energy.  (2)  They 
resemble  Him  iu  their  spiritual 
constitution ; — they  have  rea- 
son,  conscience,  spontaneity, 
immortality.  But  genuine 
Christians  are  His  children  iu 
a  hi^er  sense.  First :  They 
have  a  special  resemblance  to 
Him.  They  are  ''partakers'*  of 
His  mora/  nature.  Love,  which 
rules  Him,  is  their  inspiration 
and  life.  They  wear  His  moral 
image.  Secondly :  They  havo 
a  special  affection  for  Him. 
The  true  filial  spirit  which 
mankind  lost  through  sin, 
fills  and  fires  their  nature. 
They  have  "the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion." Thirdly:  They  have  a 
special  attention  from  Him. 
His  heart  is  on  them.  He 
educates  them  as  a  Father, 
and  provides  for  them  as  a 
Father.  To  be  His  children 
in  this  sense,  what  an  ines- 
timable privilege!  what  a 
glory  and  distinction  !  From 
the  text  we  learn  that — 

11.  They  are  in  a  dis- 
tinguisking  sense  the  in- 
heritors OF  ALL  GOOD.  "  If 
children,  then  heirs,"  &c. 
First :  They  are  lieirs  of  God, 
Civil  society  and  natural  in- 
stincts authorize  children  to 
expect  the  property  of  their 
parents.  Children  step  into 
Vol.  XT. 


the  inheritance  of  their  pa- 
rents. Christians  are  heirs 
of  God.  What  an  inheritance 
is  theirs  ! — all  things  are 
theirs — "Whether  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death." 
Their  inheritance  is  some- 
times called  ^*  an  inheritance 
amongst  them  which  are 
sanctified  ; "  sometimes  "  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ; "  sometimes  "  an  in- 
heritance, incorruptible,  im- 
denled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away."  Their  inheritance, 
in  truth,  is  nothing  loss  than 
God  Himself,  all  that  He  is, 
and  all  that  Ho  has.  "  The 
Lord  is  their  portion."  Se- 
condly :  They  are  ^^joint- 
heirs  with  Chriit**  Heirs  to 
the  same  honors  and  blessings 
as  Clirist.  "  The  glory  which 
thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  them."  They  shall 
"enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord."  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne,  even 
as  I  also  overcame,  and  am. 
set  down  with  my  Father  in 
His  throne." 

Such  arc  the  intimations 
which  the  text  furnishes  con- 
cerning the  glory  of  the  good. 
The  grand  question  is — ^Are  we 
His  children  in  the  apostolic 
sense  ? — "  If  children,  then 
heirs,"  &c.  If  heirs,  let  our 
spirit  and  deportment  be  in 
keeping  with  our  grand  posi- 
tion and  lofty  prospects. 
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A  GREAT  GAIN,  A   GREAT   LOSS, 
AND   A   GREAT  CURSE. 

"  For  if  after  they  have  escaped 
the  pollutions  of  theworid  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jofus  Christ,  they  are 
again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 
come, the  latter  end  is  wonie  with 
them  than  the  beginning.** — 
2  Peter  iL  20. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider — 

I.      A  GREAT  GAIN.      What 

is  the  gain  ?  An  escape  from 
"  the  pollutions  of  the  world 
through  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Sayiour  Jesus 
Christ."  First :  The  toorld 
is  a  scene  of  moral  corruption. 
By  the  vH/rld,  is  meant — ^not 
of  course  the  physical  cre- 
ation—  but  human  society. 
It  requires  no  Bible  to  assure 
us  that  mankiud  is  depraved. 
Let  the  worldling  and  the 
sceptic  who  believe  in  Shake- 
spear  as  the  prince  of  teachers, 
mark  well  the  language  of 
the  great  dramatist  on  the 
question  of  the  world's  de- 
pravity : — 

"All  is  oblique— 
There's   nothing  level   in  our  cursed 

natiires 
But  direct  vilUioy.* 

The  moral  spirit  that  ani- 
mates and  rules  the  world,  is 
hostile  to  truth,  justice, 
purity,  God.  Secondly;  To 
escape  these  corruptions  is  of 
the  greaUst  importance  to  man. 
If  he  live  and  die  in  them,  he 
is   ruined    for    ever.      The 


world  is  the  Sodom  from 
which  he  must  escape,  other- 
wise he  will  be  consumed 
by  the  gathering  storm  of 
fire.  Thirdly:  This  escape  it 
effected  tJirough  "the  ktwrn- 
ledge  of  Christ*'  Other  aoi- 
ences  have  failed,  signally  and 
miserably  failed,  to  punfy 
the  world.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  is  designed 
for  this  very  porpoee,  is 
admirably  fitted  to  acoom- 
plish  it,  and  never  fails  when 
tried.  The  moat  glorious 
sight  in  the  world  is  the 
sight  of  a  man  escaping  finm 
its  pollutions  by  this  know- 
ledge of  Christ  The  text 
leads  us  to  consider^ 

II.  A  GREAT  iioss.  Peter 
supposes  the  position  of  es- 
capement after  being  gained, 
lost.  Theyare  "entangled  and 
overcome."  First:  Good  men, 
being  moral  agents^  can  falL 
An  impossibility  of  falling  is 
incompatible  with  the  con- 
stitution of  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible agent  Second^: 
Good  men,  in  tins  worlds  wrt 
surroundedhy  influences  tempi- 
ing  them  to  apostasy.  There 
is  so  much  to  entangle,  so 
much  to  overcome  on  all 
hands.  Thirdly  :  Good  mttt 
in  this  world  ham  fatten  fr^m 
the  positions  thsghaveoeeupiei. 
David,  Peter,^,areeiamptei. 
Fourthly:  Chod  jnen  are 
warned  in  the  BMe  agmisid 
the  danger  of  falling.    "  Let 
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him  that  thiuketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall/' 
Ac.  The  text  leads  us  to 
eonsider — 

IIL  A  GREAT  CURSE.    "The 

latter  end  is  worse  with  them 
than  the  beginning."  On  the 
assumption  that  he  continues 
entangled  and  overcome, 
better  had  he  never  escaped, 
better  had  he  continued  down 
in  the  world's  pollutions.  *'Uis 
latter  end  "  is  worse — First : 
Because  he  is  the  subject  of 
greater  guilt  He  has  sinned 
against  higher  knowledge  and 
influences  than  he  ever  did 
before.  His  latter  end  is 
wone — Secondly :  Because  he 
has  the  elements  of  greater 
dutress.  He  has  greater 
sources  of  regret  and  greater 
contrasts  in  his  experience. 
His  latter  end  is  worse — 
Thirdly :  Because  he  is  in  a 


condition  of  greater  hopeless- 
ness. They  are  less  suscepti- 
ble to  converting  influence 
than  they  were  when  the 
Gospel  first  influenced  them. 
He  who  leaves  a  brilliantly 
lighted  room  to  go  out  on  a 
journey  in  the  night,  feels 
the  darkness  more  dense  and 
confounding,  than  he  who  has 
been  out  from  the  commence- 
ment of  night-fall.  The 
patient,  too,  who  meets  with  a 
complete  relapse  after  having 
been  raised  to  convalescence 
sinks  into  a  state  more  hope- 
less far,  than  he  was  when 
the  physician  was  first  called 
to  his  aid.  The  latter  end  is 
worse  than  the  beginning. 
Heaven  knows  that  the  state 
before  the  gracious  change 
took  place  was  bad  enough, 
too  bad  fully  to  estimate; 
how  bad,  then,  must  the 
letter  end  bo ! 


Cl^je  |P»Ipit  mti  its  pantrmatjtrs. 


BIOOBDINa  POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Men  conceive  they  can  manage 
their  sins  with  aecrecy ;  but  they 
cany  about  them  a  letter,  or  book 
rather,  written  by  Qod's  finger, 
their  oonacience  bearing  witness 
to  all  their  actions.  But  sinners 
being  ofteo  detected  and  accused, 
hereby  grow  wary  at  last,  and  to 
prevent  this  speaking  paper  from 
telling  any  tales,  do  smother, 
stifle^  end  suppress  it  when  they 


go  about  the  committing;  of 
any  wickedness.  Yet  conscience, 
though  buried  for  a  time  in 
silence,  hath  a  resurrection  and 
discovers  all  to  their  greater  shame 
and  heavier  punishment. 

Thomas  Fuller. 

a  wounded  conscience.  * 

To  fear  a  wounded  conscience 
is  in  part  to  feel  it  antedating 
one's    misery,    and    tormenting 
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himself  before  the  time,  seekiug 
for  that  he  would  loathe  to  find, 
like  the  wicked  in  the  Gospel,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  ''Men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  looking 
for  those  things  which  are  com- 
ing."— Ibid. 

CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Conscience  and  the  Bible  have 
a  common  meeting  point  behind, 
as  it  were,  or  above,  in  law  :  and  a 
common  meeting-place  in  front, 
in  virtue.  As  they  point  upwards 
or  backwards,  their  lines  meet  in 
Divine  law ;  as  they  tend  forwards 
or  downwards,  their  lines  meet  in 
human  virtue.  This  thought 
might  be  presented  in  a  sort  of 
diagram.  Look  at  an  elongated 
diamond-shaped  figure.  At  the 
extremities  of  a  line  drawn  across 
between  the  two  larger  angles,  let 
conscience  and  the  Bible  stand 
inscribed ;  conscieuce  on  the  left, 
and  the  Bible  on  the  right.  The 
other  two  extremities,  those  of  a 


line  joining  the  smaller  angles, 
may  indicate  the  relative  posi- 
tions, the  one  of  law,  the  other  of 
virtue.  Beginning  at  a  point 
marked  for  law»  draw  two  di- 
verging lines  till  they  reach  two 
other  points,  opposite  to  one 
another,  marked  for  conscience 
and  the  Bible  respectively ;  thtre- 
after  let  the  lines  converge  till 
they  come  together  in  a  fourth 
point,  that  may  be  marked  as 
denoting  virtue.  Such  is  a  sort 
of  geometrical  representation  of 
the  positions  occupied  by  law, 
the  Bible,  conscience,  virtue,  re- 
latively to  one  another.  Law  is 
prior  to  both  conscience  and  the 
Bible ;  it  is  recognised  as  prior  by 
both  of  them ;  both  of  them  look 
up  to  it  and  do  it  homage.  Virtue 
again  is  under  them ;  it  appeals  to 
them ;  they  judge  it.  Consdenoe 
and  the  Bible  acknowledge  law; 
they  approve  virtue ;  and  aoroa  the 
lino  joining  law  and  virtue,  oon- 
science  and  the  Bible  meet. 

Candusb. 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
[The  utmost  ft«edom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  this  department    Tin 
reader  must  therefore  use  his  own  dincriminating  fiurnlties,  and  the  Editor  a 
allowed  to  claim  i^-eedom  trom  rc.sponsibilJty.l 


Queries  to  he  antwered, 

1. — Are  Satan  and  sin  insepar- 
able f — that  is,  are  they  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Or, 
would  sin  coase  to  exist  amongst 
men  if  Satan  were  bound  ? 

QuiERE  Veruh. 

• 

2. — We  have  evidences  of 
preaching  during  the  Mosaic  dis- 
peoBation,  although  noty  perhaps, 
during  the  patriarchal.  What  was 
the  subject-matter,  or  object  of 


preaching,     before 
dispensation  ? — H. 


the 


8. — We  hear  much  of 
ary  effort;  but  whst^  ho#ev«r,  li 
the  most  effective  agency  lor  ranch* 
ing  that  large  and  growing  obaa  of 
people  around  us,  who,  whilst  thej 
are  highly  gifted  in  drcamstaneaa 
and  in  intellect,  never  attead  our 
places  of  worship,  co-opertte  not 
with  Christian  worker^  awl  oaD 
not  Chnat^  Master  I 

In  80L0  DlO  BALUB. 


yitjerarg    '$aiutB, 


[W«  bold  it  to  be  the  daty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
books  seat  to  bim  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  unce  to  the  Publitiher.  It  is 
u^fost  to  praise  irorthless  books ;  it  is  robbeiy  to  retain  nnnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'8     CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compajis  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Qreek  Testament.  By  William 
Webster,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  recently 
of  King's  College,  London.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

It  yna  said  by  an  old  English  philosopher,  that  wonU  are  the  coiinterB  of 
-wise  men  and  the  money  of  fools.  The  saying  has  been  reversed  by  a 
great  living  theologian,  who  thinks  that  they  are  the  counteru  of  fools 
and  the  money  of  wise  men.  Were  it  necessary  to  choose  between  them, 
we  should  incline  to  the  modem  reversion  of  the  saying.  Yet  the  oppo- 
sition is  more  in  sound  than  in  sense.  All  that  Thomas  Hobbes  intended, 
was  a  caution  against  the  oareless  inattention  to  the  meaning  of  words 
which  often  beg^es  men  into  error;  and  what  Archbishop  Trench  intends, 
is  to  point  out  the  value  of  words  as  vehicles  of  thought.  Like  bees,  these 
winged  words  are  laden  with  riches,  the  spoil  of  earth's  choicest  gardens 
and  of  paradise  itself. 

Words,  as  the  means  of  revelation,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  true  theologian ;  and  wo  lightly  esteem  the  theology  of  any  man  who 
has  not  given  them  his  most  careful  attention.  Theology  is  not  a  growth 
of  the  human  mind,  but  the  tracing  of  a  Divine  river  from  its  rise  in 
Eden  to  its  present  majestic  dimensions.  As  well  might  a  geologist  be 
Ignorant  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  strata,  as  a  theologian  of 
words.  It  is  most  sad  to  remember  how  men  have  theorized  on  Christiau 
doctrine  with  a  neglect  of  the  authoritative  documents  themselves ;  how 
they  have  built  their  pyramids  in  an  inverted  position — base  in  the  high 
air  aod  apex  resting  on  some  misunderstood  test>  perhaps  on  an  auxiliary 
¥erb  of  the  English  Bible.  It  was  only  the  other  day  we  heard  that 
the  head  of  a  whole  school  of  divines  in  America,  who  is  regarded  as  an 
oracle  by  many  in  England,  was  unable  to  read  his  Greek  Testament. 
Vol.  XV.  y.  1 
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Believing,  as  we  do,  that  theology  cannot  exist  where  the  original 
Scriptures  ore  not  studied,  and  that  the  very  diction  of  Seriptare  is  one 
of  the  most  forcible  proofs  of  its  Divine  origin,  we  hail  every  Buooeasful 
worker  in  this  field  as  rendering  high  service  to  the  Churoh  of  fail 
generation. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  ia  not  unknown  to  our  niadsn. 
We  have  often  directed  attention  to  the  very  admirable  Greek  TestaiiMat 
on  whose  title-page  his  name  stands  as  the  first  joint  editor.  The 
"  Homilist "  itself  has  been  enriched  by  a  series  of  suggestive  artielee  fai 
the  department  of  Sacred  Philology  proceeding  from  his  aoeomplished  pen. 

Our  satisfaction  with  the  present  work  is  very  great.  The  author  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  real  theological  studenta  Were  there  in  oar 
language  works  in  every  department  of  sacred  literature  written  with 
the  same  degree  of  ability  and  learning,  the  need  of  sending  across  the 
G^erman  Ocean  for  helps  in  Biblical  lore  would  cease.  For  value  of 
information,  for  method  and  condensation,  we  far  prefer  this  volume  to 
Winer,  or  any  other  similar  vaunted  German  authority.  We  venture  to 
predict  that  it  will  soon  become  an  acknowledged  standard  woric,  and  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  among  the  furniture  of  the  Biblical  studflot 

In  the  preliminary  chapter  on  the  Peculiarities  of  He 
Greek,  Mr.  Webster  considers  that  the  language  spoken  by  Jei 
was  not  Greek  but  Syriao,  and  that  Greek  was  acquired  by 
of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  at  mature  age.  With  Urn 
opfadon,  though  not  to  the  full  disciples  of  Diodati^  w#  aie 
not  prepared  wholly  to  coincide.  We  think  that  the  Goqpels  affivd 
at  least  apparent  proofs  of  the  common  use  of  both  languages  in  ^alm- 
tine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  3Cr.  Webster  considers — and  lie  la  pro- 
bably right— that  the  Hebraistic  element  in  the  New  Teetameot  lia% 
from  deficient  scholarship,  been  greatly  over-rated  by  some.  Th«  ba- 
goage  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  great  Common  Dialect^  wldoh  had 
been  carried,  and  modified  as  it  was  carried,  to  oountriea  east  and  ««b 
of  Greece  Proper,  included  within  a  vast  ciroumferenoe.  Thwaisia 
this  Dialect,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  a  Hebrew  element  and  an 
Alexandrine.  There  is  also  a  Christian  ekmenty  arising  from  the  ae- 
oeasities  of  a  new  revelation,  for  new  words,  and  new  senaea  for  old  eaaa. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  style  is  colloquial,  nther  thae 
literary ;  the  diction  often  rather  that  of  conversation  than  of  eompo- 
sition.  Long  speeohea  are  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  many  of  the  Epiatiei 
were  written  from  dictation,  a  fact  which  may  aooouat  for  the  i 
unfinished  sentenoes  and  abrupt  transitions  of  St.  PauL 

After  this  general  chapter,  we  have  eight  which  are  puielj  ( 
tioaL  That  on  the  Formation  of  Words  is  peouUariy  valuable, 
from  all  of  them  the  student  may  obtain  an  inestimable  iniihiumMit  fn 
New  Testament  Heimeneutics,  and  the  textual  iUnatnliaiie  o<  the 
prindples  expounded  are  often  aurpriaing  and  delii^tlu],  in  theviiidaaw 
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with  wkioh  one  is  helped  to  perceive  the  exact  force  of  the  expreiaiooi 
vhioh  Are  uaed.  Sometimes  a  text  which  has  vex^  the  oommentaton 
for  ages^  and  about  which  you  may  in  yain  consult  the  Fathers,  has  an 
unexpected  Ug^t  thrown  upon  it  Take,  for  instance^  that  of  John  xx.  IT* 
fui  fiov  awTOVy  K.  T.  X.  "  Do  not  fasten  on  me  .  .  do  not  continue 
to  ^ii^  to  me,  for  I  hare  not  yet  ascended ;  but  proceed  to  my  brethren, 
and  tell  them  that  I  am  about  to  ascend."  (pp.  75,  93.) 

Butiriule  the  electric  light  of  sound  philology  is  thus  flashed  on  many 
paaasges,  there  are  cases  in  which  our  author's  remarks  do  not  always 
prodaoe  oouTiotion.  One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  passage,  PhiL  iL  6. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  admirable  remark  on  vrrapx"^^  (p<  1^^)*  nor  ^ 
the  exposition  of  /iop^4  (p.  222),  which  is  preferable  to  the  Patristic 
explanation  of  Suioer;  but  to  the  account  given  of  &pirccyfwv 
on  p.  248.  Aocording  to  Mr.  Webster's  own  rule,  "Nouns  in 
fioc  express  the  action  of  the  verb  proceeding  from  the  subject;  the 
•etioa  and  its  result."  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  prevent  our 
taking '^piTtfy/ioc  as  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  we  are  quite  content 
with  the  word  ''robbery"  which  is  used  in  the  authorized  version. 
Tliere  is  not  a  hint  in  the  authorized  version,  or  in  the  Qreek,  about 
rfnisimjjr,  as  some  seem  to  suppose.  The  literal  translation  is  : — ''did 
not  oonsider  equality  with  Qod  [to  be]  robbery."  In  the  context^  the 
•poatle  is  exhorting  his  readers  against  epiSeia  and  KeyoSo^ioLf 
iriiioh  are  kindred  with  apwayfid^,  and  in  favor  of  raweivwffpocrvyii, 
which  is  opposed  to  it.  This  exhortation  he  enforces  by  the  example  of 
Qhrist  Jesus,  the  grand  instance  of  rctTruvw^trvrnj  the  grand 
oontradiotion  of  &(mayfi6Q.  Now,  as  robbery  is  snatching  something 
which  is  nob  yours,  the  opposite  of  it  is  resigning  something  which  you 
li^tfully  poasesB.  Christ  Jesus  did  not  consider  equality  with  Ood  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  former,  but  with  the  latter.  That  whieh 
originaUy  belonged  to  Him  was  the  /u)p0^  Geoi;.  This  He  resigned ; 
hai  He  could  not  resign  what  He  did  not  possess,  and  no  creature  could 
0ver  have  worn  the  "  form  of  Gk>d."  His  equality  with  God  was  shown 
by  this  greatest  of  all  acts  of  raT£c  vo^pocrv  vi;.  That  this  is  the  meaning, 
i^pean  further  from  the  dXXa,  which  indicates  transition  to  the 
opposite,  and  finally  from  the  return  to  the  exhortation  after  this 
soUime  doctrinal  digression.  As  if  he  had  said—- Strife  and  robbery  are 
not  Divine ;  but  renunciation  of  what  you  rightfully  possess,  is  the  true 
path  of  honor.  Nothing  is  ever  really  gained  by  robbery,  but  renuncia- 
tioQ  is  rewarded  by  God. 

After  this  over-long  digressbn,  we  can  only  add  a  few  words.  The 
tsnth  ohapter  contahis  fifty  pages^  and  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
in^ortant  matter  of  Synonyms.  Here  the  author  has  incorporated 
moat  that  waa  available  in  Trench's  first  series,  and  has  given  veiy 
nmch  ol  hia  own,  which  is  as  valuable  as  anytUng  in  Trench.  This 
chapter  wiU  not  be  the  least  vahied  by  the  student,  hot  at  least  aqnaUj 
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prized  with  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  chapter  entitled  *'  Wnts  ou 
the  Authorized  Vernon "  abounds  with  learning  and  illustration,  but 
we  should  sometimes  differ  with  the  author  on  questions  of  tute,  on 
the  principle,  that  alterations  should  as  far  as  possible  preaerre  the 
spirit  of  our  incomparable  English  Bible  diction.  The  last  ohi^yter  k 
occupied  chiefly  with  such  rhetorical  figures  as  are  instanced  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  work  is  amply  fumiahed  with 
indices.  We  heartily  commend  it,  and  strongly  urge  all  suoh  as  desire 
to  be  "scribes  well  instructed,"  to  make  it.  their  constant  companioii, 
when  morning  dawns,  and  when  "  the  quincunx  of  heaven  runs  kw/* 
until  its  contents  are  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  memory. 


The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Translated  from  the  German  of 
J.  P.  Lanoe,  D.D.    By  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  A.M.    In  Six  VolumeB. 
Vols.   IV.,   v.,  VL      Edinburgh:    T.  &  T.  CJlarke.       London 
Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  this  masterly  work,  we  noticed  and  oom* 
mended  in  our  May  Number  of  the  "  Homilist"  The  three  now  befoce 
us,  sustain  the  judgment  we  then  pronounced.  It  may  be  well,  in  order 
to  give  our  readers  the  plan  of  the  work,  to  allow  the  author  to 
qpeak  for  himself : — "  The  plan  which  is  to  guide  the  work  begun  in  this 
voliune,  bears  reference  to  the  foundation,  the  practical  chaiucteristka, 
and  the  development  of  the  evangelical  history ;  and  hence  to  its  root, 
its  stem,  its  branches.  With  respect  to  the  foundation  of  the  Qoqiel 
history,  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present  book  to  fanddk  a 
clear  representation  of  two  of  its  essential  relations — its  relation  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  ideal  and  its  multiform  phenomena,  and  on  the  other 
to  cridcism.  In  the  second  book  follows  a  continuous  and  Kymiptk 
exhibition  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  In  this,  I  hope  to  give  diatlnct  pro- 
minence to  the  chief  particulars  of  the  articulation  by  which  the  four 
Gospels  are  united  into  one  actual  history.  In  the  third  and  last  book, 
I  propose  to  sketch  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  its  broader  features,  aeoording 
to  that  development  of  its  infinite  richness  which  is  presented  by  the 
peculiar  views  of  each  separate  Gospel.  In  this  work,  the  aaauniptfaB 
(which  is  still  too  widely  prevalent)  that  the  essential  Gk)spel  histoty  is 
injured,  and  has  become  a  spoilt  joint-history,  will  be  emphatieaOy 
opposed.  The  prejudice  that  the  foiur  accounts  are  the  souroe  of  a  i 
of  unity,  will  be  met  by  the  proof  that  they  rather  exhibit  the 
of  this  unity.  If  the  Lord  give  me  health  and  strength,  the  exeontioa 
of  this  work  shall  not  be  destroyed.'*  We  trust  that  a  scheme  of  fhooffA 
reaching  so  far  and  deep  into  all  that  is  vital  in  our  faiths  will  i 
what  it  deserves— the  profoundest  study  of  every  miniater  of  di&riat 
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Thb  Coixeoted  Wbitingb  op  Edward  Iryinq.  In  Five  Volumes. 
Edited  by  his  Nephew,  Rev.  G.  Cabltle,  M. A.  Vol.  II.  London : 
Alexander  Sirahan  &  Co. 

HsBEis  another  q>lendid  volume  of  the  writings  of  the  renowned  Edward 
Irving.  As  a  writer,  Irvmg  reminds  us  more  of  Milton  than  any  other 
EhogliBh  author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  His  thoughts  are  as  far- 
reaching,  his  imagery  oftentimes  as  majestic,  his  language  as  affluent^  hia 
style  as  stately,  but  less  involved  and  more  pointed,  his  spirit  as  sublimely 
reverential  and  inoorruptibly  honest.  There  is  no  preacher  like  him 
in  these  days.  His  very  eccentricities  and  extravagances  had  a  divinity 
about  them :  they  stand  in  crushing  contrast  with  the  studied  singulari- 
ties of  some  of  the  smaller  pulpiteers  of  this  age,  whose  whole  life  seems 
a  wooing  for  popularity.  He  had  the  eye  of  the  seer,  the  heart  of  the 
refonner,  the  tongue  of  the  orator,  the  fire  that  bums  only  in  the  true 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  We  thank  Mr.  Carlyle^  the  able  editor,  for  his 
efforts  in  adding  to  the  best  literature  of  the  world. 


Memoibs  of  J08EPH  SiXTROE.    By  Henrt  Richards.    London :  S.  W. 
Partridge ;  and  A.  W.  Bennett. 

Thib  is  a  refreshing  book.  It  revives  a  waning  faith  in  one*s  species, 
and  arrests  the  progress  of  cynicism.  Who  that  has  an  eye  to  peer 
into  the  spirit  of  society  and  a  heart  honestly  to  labor  for  the  common  good, 
hMBot  often  felt  his  inspiration  for  benevolent  labor  droop  in  the  presence 
of  the  hollow  professors  of  religion,  the  miserable  time-servers,  the 
meroenaiy  grubs,  and  the  base  flunkies,  that  abound  in  almost  every 
circle  he  enters?  The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Joseph  Sturge  comes  to 
tha  help  of  such ;  it  is  like  a  breath  of  life  from  the  eternal  world,  a  ray 
that  shoots  across  our  path,  bidding  us  step  on  in  the  hope  of  brighter 
boars.  Merchants  should  study  his  life.  Hewas  a ''Successful  Merchant** 
of  •  far  higher  type,  we  think,  than  the  hero  of  a  book  bearing  this  title. 
A  socceasful  merchant  is  not  one  who  merely  accumulates  great  wealth. 
Villainy  can  beat  virtue  in  building  up  fortunes ;  nor  is  he  one  who 
merely  gives  large  portions  of  his  immense  profits  to  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  This  may  be  often  done  to  placate  conscience 
or  to  further  the  ends  of  business  as  an  advertisement.  A  successful 
fiortane-maker  may  be  a  moral  bankrupt.  Money-making,  with  a  true 
auooessful  merchant^  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Sturge,  is  a  means  of  grace. 
Tba  process  was  religious,  soul-developing,  and  ennobling.  Philanthropists 
ahcMild  study  his  life.  His  philanthropy  was  no  narrow  sympathy ;  it 
ovedeaped  all  distinctions  of  race,  country,  sect,  and  embraced  mankind ; 
it  was  the.  spirit  of  his  religion  and  the  queen  of  his  patrioUsm.  His 
philaothrppy  was  not  mere  sentiment,  expending  itself  in  platform  talk 
and  occasional  sabscriptions.    It  was  a  life  with  him.    His  philanthropy 
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was  not  a  blind  impulse.  There  are  those  who  assume  the  name  of 
philanthropists,  who  do  immense  harm  to  the  sacred  cause  for  the 
want  of  capacity  to  see  the  Divine  path  in  which  benevoleDoe  should 
flow.  Some  are  such  fools  that  they  employ  one  evil  to  destroy  another. 
War,  for  instance,  the  concentration  of  all  enormities,  is  sanctioned  in 
order  to  terminate  the  abominations  of  slavery.  Weak-minded  pld- 
lanthropists  are  social  pests.  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  yoang 
men  especially.  The  tatented  biographer  has  done  his  work  with 
appreciative  sympathy,  honest  discrimination,  healthy  philanthropic 
aspirations,  profound  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  his  age, 
and  characteristic  humility. 

Thx  Ck)MPLETE  Works  of  Richard  Sibbbs,  D.D.  By  the  Bit. 
Alexaitder  B.  Orosabt.  Vol  VII.  Edinbui^gh :  Jamea  NichoL 
London :  James  Kisbet  &  Co. 

This  volume  concludes  the  whole  of  the  single  sermons  not  alrea^ 
given,  and  all  of  the  remaining  writings  of  Dr.  Sibbes.  We  have  thmif 
pronounced  our  opinion  upon  this  author.  The  learned  editor's  diane- 
terization  strikes  us  as  very  faithful.  "  For  Sibbes,  then,  is  not  claimed 
the  title  of  'great,'  so  much  abused,  and  indeed  vulgarized,  in  the  worid't 
meaning.  Weighed  against  contemporaries — Shakespeare,  Baoon, 
Milton — he  has  no  awful  crown  of  geniua  Placed  beside  other  diyines, 
Church  and  Puritan,  he  lacks  the  orient  splendor  of  Jeremy  Tajkr, 
the  massiveness  of  Barrow,  the  intensity  of  Baxter,  the  unexpected  wit 
of  Thomas  Qoodwin ;  nor  has  he  left  behind  him  any  great  woik  audi  as 
that  on  '  The  Creed '  by  Pearson,  or  the  '  Defensio '  by  Bull.  In  readiBg 
him  we  never  come  upon  recondite  speculation,  wide-reaching  ganenli- 
zation,  sustained  argument^  burning  eloquence,  flashes  of  wit^  aphoristk 
vrisdom,  not  even,  or  but  rarely,  melody  of  words.  But '  a  s<ml  of  good- 
ness '  informs  every  fibre  and  filament  of  his  thinking ;  nor  is  there  a 
page  without  food  for  the  spiritually  hungry.  He  has  few  equals^  and 
certainly  no  superior,  for  ingenuity  in  bringing  comfort  to  tried,  weaiy, 
ones,  and  in  happy  use  of  Scripture,  his  mere  citation  of  a  text  bsoig 
like  a  shaft  of  Ught  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  very  invariabloasM 
of  Sibbes's  excellence  hides  his  richness  and  power,  as  the  very  ooramoD> 
ness  of  the  air  makes  us  forget  the  wonder  and  the  blessednew  of  it" 


Thouohts  on  the  Eternal.  By  Rev.  Cosko  R.  Qobdoit,  ILA., 
F.RG.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Published  by  Request.  London:  toof- 
man,  Qreen,  Longman,  Roberts,  &  Qreen. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  twenty-one  discourses,  all  upon  subjects  of  spirifenal 
interest  and  eternal  moment.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  tluj  fpws 
delivered  to  large  congregations,  for  they  are  worth  liateniag  to^  and  we 
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an  i^ad  to  receive  tliem  in  the  printed  fonn  of  a  volume,  for  they  are 
alao  worth  reading.  The  man  who  preaches  such  sermons  as  these  in 
the  ^ordinary  course  "  of  his  ministry,  and  amidst  the  ''  heavy  duties  of 
a  large  pariah  and  other  public  engagements,"  is  indeed  fulfilling  a  high 
miasion.  They  are  no  common-place  productions.  Though  the  senti- 
ments are  strictly  orthodox,  they  are  often  set  forth  in  new  and  striking 
aspects.  Every  page  indicates  the  presence  of  a  Christian  philosopher, 
and  a  minister  in  earnest  with  souls. 


SUAKE8FEARB*S    EnOWLEOOE    AND    UsE    OF   THE    BiBLE.      By   ChaBLES 

Wordsworth,  D.C.L.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Shakespeare's  position  in  the  mind  of  the  world  is  a  rising  one.  Once 
he  was  only  recognized  by  the  profane  class ;  even  the  more  moral  of 
the  secular  world  shrunk  from  him  as  one  not  fit  to  be  their  companion, 
bat  now  he  is  admitted  into  the  religious  sphere.  In  tlus  book  we  have 
a  Chrisliisn  bishop  expressing  a  hope  to  his  own  children  that  they  may 
grow  op  **  readers  and  lovers  of  Shakespeare  " — ^And  why  not;  if  it  be 
true  what  the  bishop  maintains,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  **  diligent  and 
devout  reader  of  the  "Word  of  Qod," and  that  his  onvn  works  are  ''  satu- 
rated with  Divine  wisdom  I "  This  looks  as  if  one  day  the  plays  of  this 
immortal  writer  would  be  acted  in  our  churches  and  cathedrals.  How 
hr  such  a  result  is  to  Ije  desired  or  deprecated  is  not  our  question  now. 
The  bishop^  in  this  able  and  learned  work,  has  rendered  an  important 
•ervioe  to  the  students  and  admirers  of  EIngland's  renowned  bard.  He 
throws  much  light  on  many  of  the  doubtful  passages  of  our  great  dra- 
matisti  and  shows  beyond  doubt  that  he  studied  the  book  of  inspiration 
as  w«U  as  the  book  of  nature. 

Thackeray,  the  HaMORisT  and  the  Man  of  Letters.  The  Stoiy 
of  his  Life,  including  a  selection  from  his  Characteristic  Speeches, 
now  for  the  first  time  gathered  together.  By  Theodore  Taylor, 
B0^  With  Photograph  from  Life  by  Ernest  Edwards,  B.A., 
and  Original  Illustrations.  London  (Piccadilly):  John  Camden 
Hotten. 

This  aessonable  volume  does  not^  of  course,  profess  to  be  the  complete 
biography  of  such  of  a  man  as  Thackeray.  Yet  what  it  professes  to  do 
it  does  exceedingly  well.  It  satisfies  the  first  desire,  which  is  always 
felt  on  the  disappearance  of  a  public  man,  for  more  lengthened  informa- 
tion  than  can  be  found  in  newspaper  or  magazine.  That  is  to  aay,  it 
gives  an  outline  of  his  life,  enabling  us  to  trace  the  development  of  his 
ptim%''  genius  from  its  first  imripe  attempts  to  the  products  of  its 
nMtnr*y  The  sixteen  pages  of  his  speeches  constitute  one  of  the  moai 
attnetive  features  of  the  book,  which  ia  one  that  once  taken  up^  will 
baidlj  be  laid  down  until  finished. 
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Sympathy.  By  Bet.  Datid  A.  Doudvet.  London:  WlUMa  XAcptoaL 

He  who  would  look  to  this  book  for  oiighial  thoqghti  on  tbe  inths  aod 
ways  of  God,  or  for  tha  development  of  the  higfaeife  type  of  Wnly 
Christianity,  would  perhaps  be  disappointed.  Albeit^  those  who  tvith  a 
simple  mind  seek  for  spiritual  wisdom  and  consolation,  will  leave  tht.- 
pcrusal  of  this  work  improved  in  qxiud  and  heart. 


The  Widow's  Opferiko.      A  Sermon  by  Rev.   Compton    Bub5ETT 
London :  Judd  &  Glass. 

This  discourse  is  founded  on  the  text  referring  to  the  widow's  mite,  and 
contains  the  development  of  the  three  following  lessons,  which  the 
author  deduces  from  it : — That  according  to  the  Divine  plan,  the  house 
of  God  contains  a  treasury  for  the  reception  of  secular  contributioDS.— 
That  the  secular  treasury  of  God's  house  is  under  the  continual 
inspection  of  heaven. — That  the  secular  treasury  of  God's  house  clainu 
a  liberal  contribution  from  every  worshipper,  to  withhold  which  is  sin. 
These  thoughts  the  preacher  works  out  with  great  brevity,  but  with 
cousidcriible  force. 


A  Plka  for  Holy  Scripture,    By  Thomas  Gbikftth.  A.M.    Ixndon 
and  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  a  masterly  pamphlet  Though  small  in  compass,  it  ^^'^tymt  a 
powerful  exposition  of  principles  admirably  adapted  to  pot  dmra 
BiblioUtiy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Biblioclasm  on  the  other. 


Tbk  Wisdom  of  cub  Fathers.    Selections  from  tlie  Writings  of  IjOBD 
Bacon.    London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  theological,  ethical,  phife- 
sophical,  forensic  and  miscellaneous  works  of  Lord  Bacon.  ComnMnda- 
tion  of  such  a  work  would  be  superfluous. 


The  Lambs  all  Safe.  By  Rev.  Alexakdeb  B.  Gbosabt.  Edinboigli: 
W.  Oliphant  &  Co.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  work,  suited  to  comfort 
bereaved  parents,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  dij. 
The  Enolish  Bible  and  its  Tramslatobs.  A  Lecture.  Bj  Rev.  JoOl 
Julian.  London :  William  Fi^eeman.  A  Lecture^  full  of  ustful  infora*- 
tion,  interestingly  and  strikingly  given.  The  Liyiho  God  amd  BAmaOB 
OF  ALL  Men.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.  A.  London :  Jackson,  Wallord,  ft  HoiUar. 
An  able  Sermon  deUvered  on  a  great  occasion.^ 


A     HOMILY 

OX 

Apostolic  Patriotism. 


"  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they 
ight  be  saved.  For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God, 
it  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  they  being  ignorant  of  God*B 
^teousness,  and  going  about  to  estiiblidh  their  own  righteousness,  have 
it  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is 
A  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For 
oees  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  That  the  man 
tiich  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.  But  the  righteousness 
liich  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall 
cend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above :)  Or,  who 
all  descend  into  the  deep  1  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the 
ad.)  But  what  saith  it  ?  the  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth, 
id  in  thy  heart :  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach ;  that  if 
ou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
ine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
NT  with  the  heart  man  believeth  imto  righteousness;  and  with  the 
oath  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  For  the  scripture  saith,  Who. 
BTcr  believeth  on  him  shall  not  bo  ashamed." — Rom.  x.  1 — 11. 

T.  PAUL  was  not  more  distinguished  as  a 
saint  and  an  apostle,  than  as  a  patriot.  He 
was  a  model  one.  His  patriotism  had  a 
philosophy  which  discovered  the  cause  of  his 
nintry's  evils,  and  a  policy  exquisitely  fitted  to  remove 
lem.  Without  ignoring  its  temporal  interests,  or  disparaging 
any  way  the  importance  of  its  material  revenues  and 
>litical  power,  his  main  endeavor  was  to  raise  its  benighted 
tellect  to  light,  and  turn  the  mighty  current  of  its  moral 
mpathies  into  the  channel  of  truth  and  holiness.  It  was  not 
Vol,  XT.  i» 
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an  occasional  sentiment  with  him,  it  was  an  abiding  and  regal 
force.  It  did  not  pass  off  in  olianting  national  airs  or  delivdring 
florid  speeches ;  it  was  with  him  a  ^^  heart's  deeire  and  pnjer 
to  God."  He  loved  his  country,  not  merely  because  of  the 
loveliness  of  its  physical  scenery  or  the  architeotural  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  nor  because  it  was  the  home  of  the  greatest 
poets,  philosophers,  and  heroes  that  the  world  had  ever 
known ;  but  because  of  its  special  connection  with  that  God 
whose  he  was,  and  whom  he  felt  bound  to  serve — "  Who  are 
Israelites  ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glozy, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom 
as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever."  His  patriotism  was  consistent  with  true 
philanthropy;  nay,  it  ^-as  a  development  of  it  Hie 
passion  that  inspires  men  to  rifle  and  ruin  other  countnes 
in  order  to  aggrandize  their  own,  and  which  popular 
ignorance  applauds  under  the  name  of  patriotism,  has 
no  affinity  whatever  with  that  noble  passion  which  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  our  apostle.  It  is  more  akin  to  hell  than 
heaven.  The  statesman,  warrior,  king,  who  injure  other 
nations  in  order  to  benefit  their  own,  are  no  patriots.  They 
violate  the  eternal  rights  of  man,  and  therefore,  bj  the 
settled  arrangements  of  righteous  Heaven,  bring  a  roinous 
retribution  upon  the  country  they  foolishly  aim  to  aerve. 
''  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  jou 
again.''  They  that  lead  into  captivity,  must  go  thither. 
This  is  an  irrevocable  decree  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world.  All  history  shows  that  its  operations  are  sa  r^^olar 
as  the  "  ordinances  of  heaven." 

In  looking  at  the  text  as  a  revelation  o£  apostolic  pairiotumt 
we  discover  three  things  that  are  essential  to  a  genorouB  and 
virtuous  love  of  country. 

I.  The  apobtlb's  patriotism  sought  the  hiobbst  ioooD 
OF  HIS  oouNTBT.  What  was  that  1  Augmented  weaMi,  ei- 
tended  dominion,  a  higher  state  of  mtelleotual  onltore)   So, 
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Salvaiion.  "  My  heart'8  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
iSy  that  they  might  be  saved."  Salvation  is  the  master-theme 
df  the  Bible,  the  great  want  of  the  race,  and  the  ultimate 
design  of  all  God's  dispensations  with  our  world.  What  a 
tmiverse  of  blessmg  the  word  inyolvea.  It  implies  deliverance 
£rom  all  evil, — ^from  whatever  deludes  the  reason,  enslaves 
the  wiU,  enfeebles  the  faculties,  pollutes  the  conscience,  or 
ipains  the  heart, — from,  the  despotism  of  evil,  the  temptations 
of  Satan,  the  miseries  of  hell.  It  implies  far  more  than  this. 
This  is  but  negation.  It  implies  a  right  state  of  soul — a  soul 
whose  wondrous  and  various  powers  are  quickened  into  virtuous 
action  and  controlled  by  righteous  principles — a  soul,  holding 
Ik  supreme  power  over  its  own  impulses,  and  a  thorough 
masterj  over  all  externalities.  It  implies  a  state  in 
vhich  every  thought  shall  be  true,  every  emotion  felicitousi 
every  act  holy,  and  every  scene  gleaming  with  the  smiles  of 
an  approving  God.  It  implies,  in  brief,  the  enjoyment  of  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  word  "  Heaven'* — the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb,  the  ministries  of  angels,  fellowship  with 
the  great  and  the  good  of  all  worlds  and  ages. 
.  Three  things  are  implied  in  this  "  heart's  desire "  of  the 
apostle's  patriotism. 

First :  A  conviction  that  his  countrymen  needed  salvation. 
Their  physical  blessings  were  great ;  his  brethren  "  according 
to  the  flesh"  lived  in  a  beautiful  country.  Whatever 
eonld  delight  the  senses,  or  wake  true  poetry  in  the  soul, 
was  in  that  goodly  land.  There  rose  the  mountains  sublimely 
solemn,  with  the  chastened  look  of  centunes ; — ^majestic  cedars 
waved  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon ;  Hermon  lay  glistening  and 
green  in  living  dew;  Gilead  distributed  its  healing  balm. 
The  Jordan  rolled  through  its  centre,  receiving  into  its  bosom 
the  springswhich  had*' run  among  the  hills,"  andwoimd  through 
the  valleys,  giving  "  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field "  and 
touching  all  into  life.  Meadows  clad  in  living  green  slept  at 
the  foot  (^  the  hills.  The  rose  looked  beautiful  in;  Sharon, 
md  the  lily  in  the  valley.  The  grapes  were  abundant  in 
EsohoL  The  bams  were  filled  with  plenty,  and  presses  bunt 
Vol.  XV.  i  ^ 
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forth  -with  new  wino.  The  softest  winds  breathed  through 
aH  causing  the  sweetest  spices  to  flow  and  perfume  the  air. 
"The  little  hills  rejoiced"  on  every  side,  and  the  "trees  clapped 
their  hands  together."  Precious  fruits  were  brought  forth  by 
the  sun,  and  precious  things  were  put  forth  by  tbo  moon. 
**It  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  But  hia 
country  had  more  than  these  temporal  blessings,  it  had  the 
oracles  of  God,  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  Divine  order  of 
priesthood,  and  a  religious  ritual  delineated  by  God  Himself. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  temporal  and  religious  ad- 
vantages, the  apostle  regarded  his  brethren  as  lost.  He 
looked  into  the  moral  heart  of  his  country,  and  he  found  that 
the  soul  was  dead  and  daric  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
the  condemnation  of  heaven ;  hence  he  sought  their  salvation. 
Whatever  else  a  country  has,  if  it  has  not  true  religion  it  is 
lost.  This  is  its  great  want.  Give  it  this,  and  every  other 
good  will  come.  All  necessary  thiugs  go  with  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Do  you  deplore  the  evils  of  your  fatherland,  and  do 
you  sigh  for  their  removal?  The  only  effective  method  by 
which  to  realize  your  patriotic  wishes  is  to  promote  true  godli- 
ness. All  political  and  social  evils  grow  out  of  moral  causes, 
and  godliness  alone  can  remove  those.  It  is  profitable 
therefore  nnto  all  things ;  it  has  the  promise  of  the  "  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Another  thing  implied  in  this  heart's  desire  of  the  apostle's 
patriotism  is — 

Secondly :  A  conndlan  iliat  ihe^  sahaiion  of  his  country- 
men requires  tJie  interposition  of  Go(L  Why  else  did  ho 
prayl  **My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God.'*  The 
apostle  believed  in  the  ad  iptation  of  the  Gospol  which  he 
preached,  to  convert  souls  and  to  effect  the  spiritual  restoration 
of  mankind.  He  saw  in  it  considerations,  as  perfect  in  tbelr 
fitness  as  possible  to  correct  tlie  errors,  rouse  the  conscience, 
converts  the  souls  of  men.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvatioa  He  preached  that  Gospel,  too,  with  8Qc3l 
s^iH  and  earnestness  as  if  its  success  de{)endcd  upon  his 
own  endeavors.     Albeit,  deep  was  his  conviction  that  t&d 
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efficiency  in  the  work  depended  upon  Divine  interposition. 
His  triomphs  he  ever  gratefully  ascribed  to  the  agency 
q£  God,  and  the  co-operation  of  tliat  agency  was  the  grand 
invocation  of  his  most  earnest  prayers.  *'  I  have  planted,  ApoUos 
watered,"  <fec.  However  perfect  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  ministry  to  the  graud  end  they  have  in  view — that  end 
is  never  reached  apart  from  the  action  of  the  Almighty. 
This  is  a  truth  radiant  in  every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  this  is 
a  truth,  the  conviction  of  which  has  ever  deepened  in  the 
experience  of  every  true  Gospel  minister  in  proportion  to  the 
arduousness  of  his  efforts  and  to  the  length  of  his  experience. 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord." 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  heart's  desire  of  the  apostle 


Thirdly  :  A  conviction  tluU  this  interposition  of  God  is  to  f» 
Ic  obtained  by  intercessory  prayer.  He  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  intercessory  prayer  in  attaining  the  required  agency 
of  Heaven.  Hence  he  prays  for  others:  "For  this  cause 
I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that 
he  would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to 
be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man." 
Hence  be  calls  for  others  to  pray  for  him  and  his  apostolic 
coadjutors ;  **  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  God 
may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified."  The  power  of  inter- 
cessory prayer  is  seen  in  the  entreaties  of  Abraham  for  the 
men  of  Sodom,  and  in  Moses  for  the  rebellious  Israelites. 
I  know  not  how  it  influences  the  Almighty,  nor  why  it 
should  ;  but  I  know  that  it  has,  aud  it  does,  and  that  it  must 
be  employed  if  human  labor  in  His  cause  is  ever  to  be  crowned 
with  efficiency.  Here  then  is  a  true  patriot — a  man  who 
lums  at  the  highest  good  of  his  countrymen — its  salvation; 
and  who  seeks  that  end,  not  only  by  promotiug  the  Gospel, 
but  by  invoking  the  co-operation  of  God.  The  true  patriot 
jA  a  man  of  prayer.  Never  did  David  the  king  of  Israel  act 
more  tnily  a  patriot's  part  than  when  he   breathed   this 
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prayer  to  heaven: — "Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God; 
let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  Then  shall  the  earth  yield 
her  increase  ;  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  iml 
God  shall  bless  us;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
fear  him."  The  apostle's  patriotism — 

XL  Recognized  the  characteristic  evils  op  his  oountrt. 
Three  evils  he  indicates  in  these  verses : — corrupt  sealatiim, 
ignorance  of  Ckrutianity,  and  self-rigldeousnesi.     Here  is — 

First :  Corrupt  Zedlotism,  "  I  bear  them  reoord  that  they 
have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  fie 
himself  had  been  a  Jewish  zealot  *^  After  the  most  straitsst 
sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  He  waji,  therefora, 
qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  it.  The  zeal  he  saw 
his  countrymen  everywhere  manifesting,  in  connectioii 
with  the  mere  letter  and  ritual  of  their  religion,  he  regarded 
as  utterly  worthless.  Zeal  in  itself  is  a  noble  passion,  an 
important  element  in  every  undertaking — ^in  the  study,  the 
senate,  the  Church.  There  is  not  much  euccere  where  it  is 
not.  But  when  it  is  dissociated  from  intelligence,  it  is  firauglit 
with  evils.  Zeal,  when  directed  to  wrong  objects,  suoh  as  in 
efforts  to  pander  to  the  depraved  passions  of  our  nature,  or  n 
working  out  ungodly  enterprises,  is  "zeal  without  knowledge.^ 
Zeal,  when  directed  to  right  objects  in  wrong  proportions,  is 
"zeal  without  knowledge."  He  who  is  more  zealous  for  the 
thingis  of  the  body  than  things  of  the  mind,  things  of  time 
than  things  of  eternity,  or  who  is  more  earnest  for  the  lettes 
than  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  solicitous  for  the  interest 
of  a  sect  than  for  the  well-being  of  a  soul,  acts  from  «& 
ignorant  zeaL  Zeal,  when  it  cannot  assign  an  intelligent 
reason  for  its  action,  is  ''zeal  without  knowledge."  The  maat 
who  acts  fW)m  a  religious  feeling  uncontrolled  by  reason,  isft 
fluiatic  doing  Tiolence  to  his  nature.  This  *'  zeal  ^without 
knowledge"  was  one  of  the  cardinal  evils  amongst  the^ewK 
They  creased  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  rather  thsa't* 
make  sainits.  They  were  &r  more  anxious  about  the  casket 
tha^the  jewel,  about  the  externalities  of  religiemtban^te 
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realities  of  tnith«  Knowledge  and  zeal  should  always  be 
associated.  The  former  without  the  latter,  is  a  well-equipped 
vessel  on  a  plaoid  sea  without  the  propulsion  of  steam,  billow^ 
or  breeae.  It  may  look  beautiful  as  it  sleeps  on  the  blue 
wave,  and  glistens  in  the  sun,  but  it  can  do  nothing  ;  it  is 
all  but  motionless,  it  will  never  navigate  the  ocean,  or  do  the 
world's  business.  The  latter  without  the  former,  is .  like  a 
bark  on  the  billows  with  propulsion  and  no  rudder;  it  inay 
drive  on  against  wind  and  tide,  but  it  is  in  jeopardy  every 
hour.  Both  combined,  is  like  a  goodly  ship  trading  from 
port  to  port  at  will,  steering  clear  of  daogcrs,  coping  gallantly 
with  hostile  elements,  and  fulfilling  the  missions  of  its 
masters.     Here  is — 

Secondly  :  Ignortmce  of  Chistianity,  "  They  being  iguor 
rant  of  God's  righteousness."  By  "  God's  righteousness,'! 
here,  we  understand  not  that  personal  rectitude  of  His  cha-p 
laoter,  which  in  Him  is  absolute  and  incorruptible,  and  which 
is  the  stsjodard  of  excellence  throughout  the  imiverse,  but  that 
merciful  metltod  by  which  He  makes  corrupt  men  right. 
What  is  that  method  1  Here  it  is  in  Paul's  own  language  : 
''  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  thivt  \t  was  weak  through 
tihe 'flesh,  God  sending  his. own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin  oondemned  sii^  in  the  flesh :  that  the  right* 
eousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

The  intervention  of  Christ — the  Gospel— is  the  method. 
This  method  makes  men  righteous,  causes  the  righteousness 
of  the  Lord  to  be  fulfilled  in  them.  It  does  something  mor^ 
than  getting  the  sinner  pronounced  as  right  by  his  Maker, 
leckoned  as  right  in  the  court  of  heaven  —  it  Ttiakes  mm 
right!  right  in  themselves,  and  right  in  all  their  relations  to 
aooiety,  the  univeroe,  and  God.  Justification  is  not  merely 
pronoancing  men  just,  but  makipg  them  just.  It  is  a  moral 
r«aliiyy.Qot  a  legal  fiction.  The  Gospel  is  a  right-makipg 
poweov .  It  sedeems  &om  all  iniquity,  and  teaohes  .m,en  to 
dei^>  ungodliness  and  worldly  lufsts. .  Of .  this  method  ,of 
nuiking  loen  right,  the  ,^ws  were  V'  ignorant."  Ignorance.  (^ 
this  is  evermore    romous  to    man's   immortal   iateteaUu 
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Men  perish  for  the  luck  of  this  knowledga  In  the  case  of 
the  Jew  it  wa^i  not  only  ruinous,  but  oulpable.  They  ind  the 
means  of  knowledge.  Th<ar  old  Scriptures  told  them  •  in 
every  variety  of  form  that  it  was  by  the  knowledge  ef  ihe 
Messiah  that  God  would  justify,  make  right  the  nations;  tint 
the  grand  end  of  the  Messiah  was  to  establish  judgibentr-^ 
rectitude  on  the  earth.     Here  is — 

Thirdly :  JSeff- Righteousness,  "  They  went  al^out  to  esta- 
blish their  own  righteousness."'  They  considered  their  om 
righteousness  to  consist  in  their  patriarchal  descent,  and  their 
conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  This  wajs  their  rig^ 
eousness.  In  this  they  gloried  as  that  which  distinguished 
tibem  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  avowed  thte  ai 
all^uffioient  to  meet  the  righteous  claims  of  Heaven.  The 
apostle  himself  once  felt  this  to  be  his  glory.  **  If  any  «thff 
man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh, 
I  more.  Circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Isne^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Beujamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebteve ;  M 
touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee."  The  Pharisee  in  the  temple  vas 
a  type  of  the  leading  religious  sect  in  Judea,  and  hifl  langnage 
is  expressive  of  its  spirit :  "  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even 
as  this  publican.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all 
that  I  possess."     Here  is — 

Fourthly  :  Gospel  rejection.  "  Have  not  submitted  them- 
selves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God."  This  is  the  gnod 
result  of  all  othoi*  evils,  and  the  crowning  sin  of  alL  They 
have  720^  submitted  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  As  if  tbi 
apostle  had  said,  ''  This  is  the  lamentable  fact  in  their 
history,  this  is  their  ruin."  They  not  only  rejected  the  peiv 
sonal  ministry  of  the  Messiah  during  His  sojourn  here,  but. 
now  when  His  Gospel  is  preached  to  them  by  His  apoetieig 
they  will  not  accept  it  They  refuse  tho  only  Phyaiciaa- 
that  can  heal  their  diseases;  the  only  liberator  that  can 
break  their  fetters,  the  only  priest  whose  sacrifice  wiUiOtQivf^ 
for  their  guilt,  whose  intercessions  can  make  their  pf^ao^i  ifitli 
Heavei^  .    ..\ ;,,.,;. 

Suoh  are  some  of  the   e^'da  ^hiAh  Fanl  w  «  iprtaoi 
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-discovered  and  deplored  in  his  country.  He  is  no  friend  who  is 
bliad  to  ni7  faults,  and  flatters  me  for  virtues  I  have  not ; 
and  he  is  no  patriot  vrho  shuts  his  eyes  to  his  country's 
criikies,  and  pours  into  her  ears  the  most  fulsome  eulogiesL] 
Sndh  i^urions  patiiotism  is  common  ;  it  rings  in  the  songs 
ei  our  laureates  and  their  imitators.  It  streams  in  the  frothy 
utterances  of  the  smaller  men  who  occupy  seats  of  offiee  in 
Ohnrch  and  State.  It  drops  in  copious  flow  from  the  pen  of 
those  hireling  scrihhlers  whose  journals  live  by  flattering  the 
vanity  of  a  nation's  heart.  The  strains  of  such  bards,  the 
speeches  of  such  officials,  the  articles  of  such  writers,  might 
lead  a  stmnger  to  infer  that  Great  Britain  was  innocent 
<3§  every  orime,  the  paragon  of  excellence,  and  the  model  of 
naUons.  Call  not  this  patriotism  ;  call  it  moral  obliquity^ 
mtional  egotism,  servility,  or  what  you  will,  but  call  it  noi^ 
tpoe  love  of  oountry.  The  parent  who  has  true  love  for  his 
<ldldren  will  not  only  be  charmed  with  their  virtues,  and^ 
ddighted  with  their  prosperity,  but  grieved  to  the  core  at 
tfaetr  vices,  and  intensely  alive  to  their  suflerings  and  mishaps. 
ThiB  apostle's  patriotism — 

III.         PnOPOfeBD    THE    RIGHT     METHOD     FOR     SAVINO     HIS 

<X)C!WrRr.  "For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believetL"  Three  great  facts  seem  to  be 
implied  in  this  verse.  ' 

FilBt :  That  rujhteoumeM  is  eisenttal  to  the  toeU-bein^  of  the 
ptapk.  The  apostle*s  strong  desire  is  that  his  brethren  should 
be  Saved ;  that  is,  made  happy  here  and  hereafter ;  and  his 
latiguage  throughout  the  chapter,  and  through  a  large  portion: 
of  t^e  epistle,  implies  that  righteousness  was  essential  to  that 
^Ai  There  is  no  true  happiness  without  ri^hteoiisneSSL 
TWb  is  his  conviction— a  conviction  which  the  theology  of  the 
J%^  Would  bind  him  to  accept,  and  which  he  did  accept ;  fbr 
the  apbstle  takes  it  for  grailtcd  that  they  wet^  struggliHj^ 
afUir'ttiis  tighteousness  as  a  giiand  desideratum.  *  Ahd  what' 
tUMigMfcd  man  teill  denjr  the  harriiony  of  this  conviction  "witti' 
Eternal  truth  %  All  the  social,  political,  religious,  mortd  ^tiu' 
nMd^^lttiieh  ^  men  ahd  tiatibns  grb^  spring  ftotcL  tVii^  ^^li^ 
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of  righteousness.  As  no  iudiTidual  man  can  be  litppy  until 
he  has  been  made  thoroughly  right  in  heart|  and  feel  that 
the  Great  God  treats  him  as  a  righteous  man,  so  no  people  or 
coimtry  can.  This  rectitude  is  the  only  element  that  cau 
work  off  all  the  evils  that  affliot  mankind,  and  give  them  the 
tone  and  blessedness  of  a  vigorous  health.  This  is  the  only 
key-note  that  can  set  the  discordant  elements  of  the  world  to 
music.  The  righteousness  which  is  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  a  soul,  is  that  which  alone  '^  exalteth  a  nation." 

Another  fact  implied  in  these  words  is — 

Secondly :  That  tlie  grand  aim  of  the  moral  law  is  to  promoU 
righteousness.  Righteousness  is  the  end  of  the  law.  "  For 
Moses,"  says  the  apostle  in  the  next  verse,  "  deacribeth  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  That  the  man  which  doetk 
those  things  shall  live  by  them."  The  law  was  holy,  just,  and 
good,  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  character,  given  to  maa  to 
guide  and  stimulate  liim  in  righteousness.  Conforxait; 
to  it  is  righteousness  in  the  creature.  Angels  conform  to  it 
and  they  are  righteous.  The  law  reveals  and  rewazids 
righteousness. 

The  other  fact  implied  in  these  words  is — 

Tliirdly :  Tliat  tJta  rigfiteousness  whicfi  Hie  lauf  aimed  to  fro- 
mote  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith  in  Christ.  "  Christ  is  the.  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believetb." 
The  word  "end"  here  does  not  mean  end  iu  the  aenae  of 
termination,  but  in  the  sense  of  design.  Christ  did  not 
abolish  law,  on  the  contrary  He  fulfilled  it  He  wrought  out 
its  principles  in  a  grand  life ;  Ho  demonstrated  its  miyes^ 
in  a  wonderful  death.  Instead  of  releasing  His  diaciples 
from  obligation  to  the  law,  He  brings  the  law  to  them  with  a 
mightier  aspect  and  a  greater  force  of  motive.  The  noei 
therefore,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  design.  It  wasm 
that  Christ  does  what  the  law  purposed  doing — promote 
righteousness  in  man.  What  the  law  aimed  at,  it  qould  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  tlurougb  the  dapwri^ 
of  human  natiire.  Men  sinned,  and  they  became  unrighteous 
in  faot,  and  were  treated  as  unrighteous  by  the  gorequABot 
of  God.     They  were  brought  into  condemnation  and  they  fidt 
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n  impassable  gulf  between  tbem  and  their  Maker.  The  law 
cmld  do  nothing  for  them;  it  could  neither  rectify  their  errors 
lor  peconoile  them  to  God.  Its  bright  flashes  reveal  to  themi 
heir  iHckednees,  and  its  rumbling  thunders  prophesy  to  them 
heir  doom.  The  more  profoundly  they  felt  their  condition, 
he -more  profoundly  they  felt  that  by  the  deeds  <^  the  law  no 
lesh  living  oould  be  justified  or  made  right  Such  is  the 
ondition  of  the  sinner  in  relation  to  law.     "The  likost  thing 

0  it  in  human  experience  is^"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  when  a 
ecree  of  bankruptcy  without  a  discharge  has  come  forth  on 
be  man  who  has  long  struggled  with  his  difficulties,  and  is 
ow  irrevocably  sunk  imder  the  weight  of  them.  There  is 
n  effectual  drag  laid  upon  this  man's  activity.  The  hand  of 
iligeace  is  forthwith  slackened,  when  all  the  fruits  of  diligence 
re  tbus  liable  to  be  seized  upon,  and  that  by  a  rightful  claim 
f  sudi  magnitude  as  no  possible  strenuousness  can  meet  or 
itieffi  The  processes  of  business  come  to  a  stand,  or 
re  Ituspended  when  others  are  standing  by  ready  to 
eveuF  the  proceeds  of  business  so  soon  as  they  are  realized, 
r  at  least  to  divert  them  from  the  use  of  the  imhappy  man 
nd  the  good  of  his  family.  The  spirit  of  industry  dies  within 
im,  when  he  finds  that  he  can  neither  make  aught  for  himself, 
or  from  the  enormous  mass  of  his  obligations  make  any 
aoaible  advance  towards  his  liberation.  In  these  circum- 
tiuiGes  he  loses  all  heart  and  all  hope  for  exertion  of  any 
ytt ;  and  either  breaks  fortli  into  recklessness  or  is  chilled 
ito  inactivity  by  despair.  And  it  is  precisely  so  in  the  case 
f  a  sinner  towards  God.     If  he  feels  as  he  ought,  he  feels  as 

'  tfae  mountains  of  his  iniquities  had  separated  him  from  his 
Isktr,  There  is  the  barrier  of  an  unsettled  controversy 
etweenihem,  which,  do  his  uttermost,  he  cannot  move  away; 
nd  the  strong  though  secret  power  of  this  is  a  chief  ingredient 

1  the  lethaxgy  of  nature.  There  is  a  haunting  jealousy  of  God 
rlikh  keeps  us  at  a  distance  fW)m  Him.  There  is  the  same 
ijfiiigforgetfu^ness  of  Him,  that  there  is  of  any  other  pain- 
il'or  dnqnieling  object  of  oeatemplation^  God^  when  view^ 
ni^ae  the  Lawgiver,  is  also  viewed  ae  the  Jndgei  who  most 
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condemn,  as  the  rightful  creditor  whose  payments  or  whose 
penalties  are  alike  overwhelming.  We  are  glad  to  make  our 
escape  from  all  this  dread  and  discouragement^  into  pii^  a^t 
oblivion  of  nature.  The  world  becomes  our  hiding  pl&oe  nOm 
the  Deity,  and  in  despair  of  making  goo<l  our  eternity  by  our 
works,  we  work  but  for  the  interests  of  time ;  and  because 
denizens  of  earth,  we,  estranged  from  the  hopes  of  beaven, 
never  once  set  forth  in  good  earnest  upon  its  preparation." 

At  this  point  the  apostle's  method  of  making  the  amncr 
righteous  comes  in.  What  is  that  1  Faith  in  Chrigt,  **  Evwy 
one  that  believeth"  in  Him  is  made  righteous — "BelieTeth!" 
in  what  %  Not  in  what  men  say  about  Him ;  not  merdy  in 
the  facts  of  His  life,  and  the  purpose  of  His  mis^on,  bat  in 
Him  as  the  all-sufficient  Saviour  of  the  world  "  Believeth!" 
How  %  Not  with  a  mere  traditional  faith,  but  with  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  souL  Not  merely  with  the  intellect,  bat 
with  the  heart.  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  utOo  right^mr 
tubs:'  Believeth  with  a  faith  that  brings  Christ's  own  Spirit 
home  to  us,  and  gives  us  a  now  heart  and  a  new  life.  Tto 
is  the  power  to  make  men  righteous — ^the  power  by  wbiob 
man  obtains  pardon  for  his  past  offences,  and  an  efl^tife 
influence  enabling  him  to  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  wdk 
humbly  with  God. 

Did  Paul's  patriotism  recognize  the  right  method,  think 
you  1    I  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  aad 
the  history  of  human  experience,  unite  with  the  Bible  la 
declaring  that  it  is  the  only  method  that  can  sacceed.    I 
depreciate  not  for  a  moment  some  of  the  salutary  elements  that 
are  at  work  in  the  world,  such  as  intellectual  education,  soifli- 
tific  discoveries,  wholesome  legislation,  and  a  healthful  olass  d 
literature ;  whilst  I  maintain  that  all  will  prove  utteriy  abortifB 
apart  from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  the  power  c£ 
God  unto  salvation.     Let  those  who  aspire  to  the  name  rf 
patriots,  imitate  Paul  in  the  mstrumentality  he  employed  to 
raise  his  country.     The  advance  of  our  Ei^and  in  all  tiiB& 
gives  real  worth,  nobility,  and  happiness  to  a  peoplOidepeadi 
upon  the  multiplication  of  patriots  after  the  type  of  AuiL 
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Nulktts  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApomxR,  describing  Hhe  mtniteni,  cnstontf , 
30  described  by  the  in8(ured  writers  ;  al^o  ioteipreting  their  words,  and 
i  their  formal  discrepancic!*,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  Bat 
u  of  its  WIDEST  truths  and  highest  suggcRtiOns  is  stUl  ■  felt  desideratum. 
«mpt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pagosi  We  gratefully  arail  00TS«lve« 
!tical  helps  within  our  reach  ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
orehAologioal,  geograpltical,  or  philological  remarks,  trould  be  to  miss 
lich  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scriptuitv 
!d  its  spiritual  results. 


Section  Twelfth. — Acts  iv.  23 — 37. 

>eijig  Ut  go,  they  went  to  tlioir  own  cofapanyy  and  reported  all 
shief  prieats  aud  elders  had  said  unto  them.  And  \then  they 
it,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord,  aud  8ai(^ 
u  art  God,  which  hast  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea^ 
lat  in  them  is :  who  by  the  month  of  thy  servant  David  hast 
r  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  rain  things  T 
I  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered  together 
le  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ.  For  of  a  truth  against  thy 
1  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  aa^  Foultius 
th  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered,  together, 
whatsoever  thy  htind  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
kid  nmv,  Lord,  bohuld  their  threatenings :  lind  grant  unto  th}* 
that  with  all  bolducas  they  mivy  speak  thy  word,  by  Btretobdng 
ne  hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  by 
»  of  thy  h«>ly  child  Jesus.  And  when  th^y  had  prayed,  the 
I  shaken  where  thoy  were  assembled  together ;  and  thqy  were 
whh  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of  God  with 
And  the  multitude  of  them  that  b^eted  were  at  one  heart 
JB  fioul :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which 
ised  was  bin  own ;  but  they  had  jUI  things  common.  And  witk 
ker  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
nd  (frcat  grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither  was  th^re  any 
ion  that  lacked :  for  m  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
;>ld',thw»  And  brought  the  prices  of -the  thidgs  thai  wero  sold, 
|i^em  down  t^t  the  ap(»ttlp'  fett :  wsA  distribuMon  mm  mude 
Ty  man  according  as  he  had  need.     And  ^oses,  who  bj  the 
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apoBtles  was  sumamerl  Barnabas,  (wldch  is,  being  interpreted,  Tlie  saa 
of  conBolation,)  a  Levite,  aud  of  the  country  of  CypniB,  having  land,  sold  it» 
and  brought  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet." — «Act8  iy.  23i— 37. 

Subject  : — A  Specimen  of  Ckrutian  SoeMimn. 

THE  apostles  Peter  and  John  having  baffled  the 
Sanhedrim  in  its  attempts  violently  to  restrain  them 
in  their  mission  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  return  at  once  to  the  company  of  their  fellow- 
disciplcs.  The  passage  which  comes  now  for  our  consideration, 
is  a  brief  narrative  of  their  retimi  to  the  society  of  their 
brotherhood,  the  profound  feelings  with  which  the  brother- 
hood received  their  commimications,  the  spirit  which  inspired 
the  body,  and  their  thorough  communion  both  in  religious 
sentiment  and  in  common  life.  The  narrative  gives  us  such  a 
view  of  Christian  Socialism  as  throws  the  secular  thing  called 
by  that  name  into  contempt,  and  reveals  the  lamentable  im- 
perfection connected  even  with  the  highest  form  of  spiritual 
fellowship  now  existing  on  this  eartli.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  socialism  which  these  first  Christians  enjoyed  was 
attractive,  religious,  and  amalgamating.     It  was : — 

I.  Attractive.  No  sooner  were  the  two  apostles  firee, 
than  they  returned  at  once — as  if  drawn  by  a  magnetic 
force — ^to  their  chosen  society.  "  And  being  let  go,  they  went 
to  their  own  company."  They  "  went  to  tlieir  own  : " — 
Their  own  people,  friends,  or  brethren ;  those  who  were 
one  with  them  in  the  most  vital  things  of  existenoa 
There  were  two  things  that  made  "  their  own "  people 
attractive  to  them,  and  which  are  always  found  in  oonnecticm 
with  true  Christian  Socialism — responsive  listening  ktA  tyw^pa- 
tfhetic  co-operation.  They  had  something  to  say,  and  thef 
felt  that  in  that  brotherhood  they  shoiild  have  responsive 
listeners.  They  wanted  to  report  all  that  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  had  said  unto  them.  Whether  they  wished  to 
"  report "  this  to  awaken  the  congratulations  of  their  brethrm 
on  account  of  their  triumphs,  or  to  get  their  connaels  on  ac- 
count of  their  difficulties,  or  both,  you  have  no  dttU  to 
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determine  with  certainty.  We  know  this,  however,  that  there 
is  a  law  of  mind  which  urges  a  man  to  commnnicate  that  to 
others  to  which  he  attaches  some  great  importance,  and  the 
more  pressing  the  thing  is  in  its  natin-e  the  more  forcible  is 
that  law.  It  is  also  a  law  to  seek  the  most  responsive  listeners 
to  such  communications.  To  the  men  who  will  give  us  the 
most  cardial  listening,  we  go  with  the  thing  we  have  to  say, 
rather  than  to  those  who  are  hostile  or  even  indifferent. 
Hence,  naturally,  these  apostles  went  to  "  their  own "  to 
report  that  to  which  they  attached  such  moment.  There, 
they  knew  they  would  have  open  ears  and  receptive  hearts. 
True  Christian  Socialism  involves  this  responsive  listening. 
There,  the  speaking  brother  whose  heart  is  full,  will  find  an 
audience  all  candor  and  love.  Such  a  thing  as  this  is  not 
found  in  secular  socialism.  There,  you  have  the  cavilling  and 
the  captious.  Nor  is  it  often  found,  alas,  in  the  fellowship  of 
churches.  There,  is  too  frequently  the  prejudice  that  deafens 
the  ear  and  closes  the  heart. 

The  other  thing  which  made  their  "own  company 
attractive  to  them,  and  which  is  always  found  in  true 
Christian  Socialism,  was  sympatlieiic  co-operation.  So  strong 
is  our  social  natiu-e,  that  we  instinctively  crave  the  sympathy 
of  others  to  enable  us  to  bear  our  burdens  and  discharge  our 
mission.  Without  this,  the  strongest  of  us  are  weak  cither 
to  endure  or  to  toil.  Without  the  breeze  of  social  sympathy, 
the  sails  of  our  spirits  would  collapse  in  the  voyage  of  duty. 
Peter  and  John  had  been  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle,  and 
bad  suffered  much ;  and  naturally  did  their  hearts  turn  to 
that  circle  which  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  their 
sentiments  and  aims.  All  tlie  while  they  were  battling  with 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  night  they  spent  in  prison,  they  knew 
that  their  "own  company"  were  thinking  of  and  praying 
for  them,  and  to  their  fellowship  they  hastened  the  moment 
they  were  *^Ut  go"  In  true  Christian  Socialism  there  is 
always  a  deep,  genuine  sympathy  in  all,  with  everything 
connected  with  the  cause  of  God  in  truth.  There  is  a 
weepii^  with  those  that  weep,  a  rejoicing  with  those  that  re* 
joioe.    What  one  feels  in  fact,  the  other  feela  m  fqm'gA.Nk'j^ 
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Tims,  the  Christian  Socialism  of  these  eaxfy  iimeS'VM^  an 
attractive  thing.  Kindred  souls  flowed  to  it  as  riven  to-  the 
soa.  What  circle  on  earth  is  more  attractive  to  kiadMl 
spirits  than  the  cirolo  in  which  there  is  a  common  object' «f 
supreme  affection,  a  common  oksA  of  dominimt  tboo^ta^  a 
oommon  OJinse  engrossing  the  chief  activities  <of  beii^  1  TUl 
IS  the  ideal  of  Christian  fellowship.  Would  it  W6ref  Mdiied 
on  earth,  and  that  every  church  were  a  true  home  of  hnre^ 

From  the  uarrative  we  learn  that  the  socialism  of  ibnii 
first  Christians  was — 

.        ■  ii 

II.  Eeliqious.  ^'  And  when  thej  hoard  thirty  they  lifM 
up  their  voico  to  God  with  one  accord,  and  said,  Ld^,  thosr 
art  Qod,  which  hast  made  hearen,  and  earth,  and  theaeA,aod 
all  that  in  them  is  :  who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servurt  3>avid 
hast  said,  Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine 
vain  things  1 "  &c.  This  whole  passage,  w*hioh  extends  tbsnkigli 
several  verses,  shows  that  a  profound  reliffiouintss  pervAdsi 
cveiy  member  of  that  ^'company."  -  Godliness  wasihe  ^fM' 
ait  that  fanned  the  ludgs  of  their  spii^itiud  bein^.  '^Ther 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  God  wa^  the  grand  faot 
in  their  oousciousncss,  the  one  centre  in  their  beartsi  In  tMr 
liorizon  He  stood  as  the  one  majestic  object  to  which  they 
traced  all  the  beauty  and  the  goodness  they  h^ield;  TMr 
religiousness  here  comes  out  in  two  forms — that  of  4iidrip4i0t^ 
and  that  of  supplication.  In  their  ascription  there  is  a  iBOOff' 
nition  of  several  things.  .     ! 

First :  There  m  ihetr  recognition  of  UU  aiuffkriity,'  •*  Adl 
when  they  heard  that,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  Odd  HM 
one  accord,  and  said,  Lord,  thon  art  God.  The  nevd  hew 
rendered  ^^Lord^*  is  ^itnroray  not  Kvpce.  From  it  our  Etagltel  * 
word  "despot"  is  taken,  and  it  stands  for  authority  theatk 
absolute.  Deeply  did  this  company  no vr  feel  the  absOlatinMr ' 
ofthe  Divine  cozrtrol.  <'l'  •• 

Setondly :  There  is  their  recognition  of  His  crMi^Mf: 
''Thou  aH  God,  which  hast  made  beaten, and  eartbj «ishl4e' 
sea^  ahdall  that  in  them  is.^'  They  feH  Qim  to^  nofrmMy 
the  Sovereign  Lord  o{  aU.  Wnn^  W\.  iVv^  Almjgjbty^afcli^. 
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Thirdlj :  There  w  their  recognition  of  Ilu  revelation,  "  Who 
\]ff  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  ha^t  said.  Why  did  the 
beathea  nige,  and  the  people  imagine  vain  thiugst  The 
kingn  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered 
together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ.*'  This 
quotation,  which  is  from  the  second  Psalm,  shows  their  con- 
Tiotion  that  David  there  spoke  not  by  his  own  wisdom,  or  of 
himself^  bi^t  by  the  inspiration  of  God  concerning  the  Great 
Messiah.  What  David  said  on  this  point,  was  Divine 
revelation  concerning  the  opposition  of  worldly  authorities  to 
the  Lord  and  His  Christ.  The  words  contain  several  things 
ooDOermng  the  hostility  of  worldly  men  to  Christ  Fuiiom- 
nets.  "The  heathen  rage."  The  word  e^uafaK,  designates 
tha  neighing  or  snorting  of  highly-excited  horses — horses 
excited  somewhat  like  the  pawing,  prancing  war-horse  in  the 
book  of  Job.  It  is  metaphorically  used,  to  represent  the  noise 
and  fury  of  insolent  and  overbearing  men,  and  well  designates 
the  furious  temper  and  the  insolence  of  Christ's  enemies 
towards  Him.  Vanity.  They  *^  imagine  vain  things."  Those 
who  aspire  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Christ,  to  crush  Christianity, 
live  in  a  region  of  mad  dreams.  They  are  agents  of  consum- 
mate folly,  and  must  fall  victims  to  their  own  delusions. 
GcmtinaJfiorL  '*  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the 
rulers  were  gathered  together."  They  were  banded  together 
agaiiwt  Christ.  Ungodly  men,  that  differ  widely  in  other 
things,  are  one  in  their  antagonism  to  Christ 

Fourthly  :  There  is  tlieir  recognition  of  His  predestination. 
They  regarded  Herod,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Gentiles,  the  people  ot 
Israel,  and  all  the  enemies  of  Christ,  as  wicked  agents  blindly 
and  unconsciously  working  out  the  eternal  plans  of  Heaven, 
"  For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou 
hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Omitiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together." 
He  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  conducts  the  govern* 
m^it  of  the  universe  after  a  pre-conoerted  plan,  so  vast  that 
it  oomprehends  alike  things  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
minntencwe  Nothing  can  ever  occur  that  is  not  in  that  {dan. 
Vet  IT.  ^ 
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and  the  most  hellish  spirit  can  do  no  more  tbaa  cootribate 
his  part  towards  it.  How  great  is  God !  He  makath  His 
enemies  do  His  work. 

Their  religiousness  comes  out  not  only  in  their  €ueripiiim, 
but  in  their  iuppUcation,  "And  now.  Lord,  behold  their 
threatenings :  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with  all 
boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word,  by  stretehing  forth  thine 
hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  fay 
the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus."  Mark  the  subetaace  ef 
their  prayer.  They  invoked  personal  protection.  ^  Behold 
their  threatenings. "  The  threatenings  refer  to  those  contained 
in  the  17th  and  21st  verses  of  the  chapter — ^threatenings 
addressed  by  the  rulers  to  the  apostles.  The  meaning  of  the 
invocation,  "Behold  their  threatenings,"  may  be,  **Onaid 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  those  thrtotenings,  and  thns 
frustrato  the  evil  designs  of  our  enemies." 

They  invoked  the  poioer  of  spiritual  usefulness,  "That  frith 
all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word."  Though  they  pray 
for  personal  protection,  it  is  only  as  a  means  to  dischaige 
their  official  functions.  They  wanted  their  lives  preserved, 
not  because  they  dreaded  the  death  of  martyrdom,  not  because 
of  themselves,  but  because  they  had  a  paramount  desire  to 
be  Bucccssfid  promoters  of  the  new  religion. 

They  invoked  miraculous  interposition.  "By  stretching 
forth  thine  hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs  and  wonders  maybe 
done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus."  The  meaning  is, 
"  Enable  us  to  work  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  we 
maybe  more  successful  in  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of 
Christ."  This  power  Christ  had  promised  (Mark  xvL  17,  18), 
and  they  had  an  authority,  therefore,  to  seek  it. 

Such  is  the  beautiful  prayer,  the  spirit  of  which  is  this^ 
"Deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  and  grant  ns  miraculoos 
power,  not  for  our  own  gratification  or  aggrandizement^  bat 
in  order  that  we  may  speak  the  word  of  God  with  graater 
fluency  and  force." 

Mark  the  siuxess  of  the  prayer.  "And  when  they  had 
prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  where  they  were 
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together  ;  ttnd  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
^ey  Bpake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness." 

In  the  answer  there  was  a  miractdom  sign.  *'7%e 
place  was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together." 
perhaps  they  were  in  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  were 
assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (chap.  ii.  2),  of  which  this 
scene  was  a  pM^ial  repetition.  The  sign  here  given  of  God- s 
presence  was  familiar  to  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(Exod.  xix.  18,  Ps.  Ixviii.  8.)  **The  special  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  accompanied  with  a  sign  to  the  aenses-^-an 
earthquake  as  before,  with,  probably,  the  appearance  of 
flame.  Both  phenomena  are  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  marks 
«if  Divine  fitvor.  Coincidences  between  the  facts  of  revelation 
and  the  opinions  and  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world, 
occur  too  frequently  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  they  are  accidental.  Such  resemblances  seem  to  admit 
^ne  of  two  solutions ;  either  that  God  condescended  to  use 
methods  which  men  had  already  without  authority  supposed 
Him  to  use,  or  that  men  had  an  authority  for  so  believing, 
▼18.,  a  tradition  which  was  derived  to  them  from  a  distant 
age,  through  some  imknown  channel.  The  former  hypothesis 
Deems  better  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the 
Magi ;  the  latter  will  apply  to  the  present  passage,  to 
chap  ii.  3,  19,  and  to  the  Gentile  anticipations  of  the 
incarnation."  * 

In  the  answer  there  was  the  impartation  of  Divine  power. 
They  were  all  "  filled.''  The  remarks  made  on  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  applicable  h«rat 
The  power  which  they  sought  to  preach  the  Gospel,  came. 
"  They  spake  the  word  of  God  with  bokiness." 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  of  ascription  and  mpplioaiion  in 

which  their  religiousness  was  expressed  on  this  occasion.      A 

fsatoro  in  i^eir  devotions  worth  noticing  is — ^mr  thonjfuffh 

ttmijf.    They  were  all  "  with  one  accord.''     Some  have  asked, 

How  could  it  have  been  with  one  accord  1     Did  they  all  use 

♦  Webster  and  WilkinBon. 

f  See  •'Homflike^"  V6I.  IIL,  Third  Series,  p.  69. 

Vol.  XV,  ^% 
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these  words  as  a  part  of  a  litui^gy  which  they  bad  amoogst 
them,  or  did  they  all  receive  a  special  iuspiration  prompting 
in  all  hearts  the  same  aspirations,  thoughts,  and  words  t  Or 
did  one  inspired  voice  lead  the  devotions,  and  express  the  com- 
mon thought  and  desire  of  all  1  It  scarcely  matters ;  sufficieni 
is  it  for  us  to  know  that  there  was  perfect  unity  in  the  worship. 
From  the  narrative  we  learn  the  Christian  Socialism  of  the 
first  Christians  was — 

III.  Amalgamating.  ''And  the  multitude  of  them  that 
believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said  any 
of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  hk 
own ;  but  they  had  all  things  common."  The  inspired  writeis 
had  not  that  dread  of  repetition  in  their  productions  which 
belong  to  modern  authors.  The  community  of  goods  here 
recorded^  Luke  has  stated  before  in  the  previous  chaptec 
He  repeats  it,  porha|)s,  in  order  that  we  may  dwell  on  the 
oxtnvordinary  state  of  Christian  society  at  that  time,  or  is 
order  to  show  that  however  tumultuous  and  violent  were  the 
rage  of  their  enemies,  there  was  a  blessed  peace  and  a  sensible 
security  amongst  themselves.  Outward  tempests  produced  no 
ripple  on  their  social  stream.  God  was  in  the  midst  of  thcMii 
and  they  rejoiced.  Foiu*  thoughts  are  suggested  in  relation 
to  the  amalgamating  force. 

First :  It  was  most  Jiearty  and  practical.  The  thorough 
unityof  soul  expressed  itself  in  the  surrender  of  every  membei's 
worldly  possessions  for  the  common  good.  The  definition  of 
friendship  ascribed  to  Aristotle  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  which 
stated  that  it  consists  in  one  soul  residing  in  two  bodies,  is 
actualized  here.  They  were  of  "one  soul,"  and  all  the 
members  of  the  body  united  in  acting  out  the  common  volition. 
'*  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  tie 
possessed  was  his  own."  What  was  once  their  private 
property  they  call  no  more  their  own,  they  regard  it  as  ilie 
common  possession  of  the  brotherhood.  The  rising  tide  of 
brotherly  afiection  bore  away  from  their  hearts  that  love  of 
gain  which  is  a  power  in  all  unconverted  men,  and  wliioh  lias 
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grown  into  a  passion  in  this  age,  making  mammon  the  God 
oif  the  world  This  surrender  of  personal  interest  was  nbt 
oiily  the  expression  of  thorough  unity,  but  the  be^t  method 
of  preserving  It.  It  is  the  narrow  and  the  mean  that  dis- 
fsgauize  society,  and  bring  all  the  members  of  the  social 
vptem  into  conflict  and  confusion. 

Secondly :    It   consisted  with  a  divei'siti/  of  position  and 
MTvice.    On  this  occasion,  where  we  read  of  theit*  all  being  one 
M>ul,  and  having  a  community  of  goods,  we  have  an  account 
fOf[  the  apostles  bearing  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  of  their  having  placed  at  their  disposal  the  common 
jpioperty.     '*  As  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses 
'aold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were 
gold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles*  feet :  and  distribu- 
tion was  made  unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need." 
*tbe  name  of  one  is  pspecially  mentioned  who  did  this,  ^' Joscs, 
who  by  the  apostles  was  sumanied  Barnabas,  (which  is,  being 
interpreted.  The  son  of  consolation,)  a  Levite,  and  of  the 
ODuntry  of  Cyprus,  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the 
.money,  and  laid  it  at  the  apObtles*  feet."     He  is  singled  out 
here  because  ho  was  a  man  of  distinction,  and  was  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  future  of  the  young 
Church.      These  verses   show  a  diversity  of  position  and 
service     in     that    social    circle    that    was    so    united    in 
soul.       The,  apostles  were  both  tlie  spiritual  and  economical 
heads  of  iliat   conimttnity.      Material    bodies    may   get   so 
..  thoroughly  amalgamated  as  to  lose  all  their  individual  pecu- 
.liarities,  and  be  fused  into  one  common  mass.     Not  so  with 
souls.  Minds,  however  closely  welded  together  by  social  love, 
will  retain  for  ever  their  individuality  of  being,  pdsitioii  and 
mission.     Though   the    body    is    movdd    by  one   soiil,  the 
eye  is  still  the  eye,  and  the  hand  the  hand.     Social  Unity  is 
.not  at  all  the  uniformity  of  a  regiment  mbyiug  li'itlli  one  step 
and  attured  in  the  same  garb,  but  rather  like  the  variety  of 
^  la^dscape^  each,  object  clad  in  its  own  costuute  and  iH^ndibg 
^  to  the  breeze  accprdiug  to  its  <iwii  sthictUre  atid'styid.'     It  is 
^  ijoYibe  iv>uud  of  one  monbtdnoiiSiiote,  but  the  echo  6f  all  the 
'  Vaiying  no£c8  of  belu^,  broUglit  into  sweetest  hahhtJny;'    -      j 
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Thirdly  :  It  was  produced  by  the  gracious  favor  ofhtioxen. 
^*  Great  grace  wfs.  upon  them  all"  tiraoe  ?f ^^  ^^^  (Johii 
L  1 6),  and  the  favor  here  miay  mean  either  the  favor  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  men,  or  the  favor  which  they 
had  received  from  God.  Grace  was  upon  them  all  in  the  two 
sepses;  the  latter  is  the  idea  most  prob^ly  hyera  The  gr^ce 
or  love  of  God  was  the  effect  of  that  love  and  liberality  which 
existed  amongst  them.  We  must  feel  God's  love  towardffui 
before  we  can  feel  true  love  to  our  brethren.  Piety  is  the 
parent  of  philanthropy.  God's  grace  it  is  that  briiigp  souls 
into  loving  harmony.  No  social  contracts,  no  code  of  rulea^ 
no  uniformity  of  belief  oan  do  it;  it  must  be  the  love  of  (13^ 
oonsuming  our  native  selfishness,  and  opening  ihoos  IMviiiA' 
fountains  of  sympathy  withm  us  which  sin  has  iBalad*  Let 
this  great  grace  come  upon  all  the  Churches  now,  and  BUflfa 
a  holy  unity  will  exist  amongst  them,  that  they  will  hcvs 
fEtvor  from  sdl  the  world,  and  mighty  power  in  bearing  ^ witaeK 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Such  is  the  phase  of  Christian  Socialism  whidi  we  have  in  this 
narrative.  In  what  a  sublime  contrast  does  it  stand  tx>  aU  tiw 
socialism  of  the  world,  and  how  does  it  show,  too,  the  imper- 
fection of  even  the  highest  Christian  Socialism  nowexlitingin 
the  Church.  Where  is  that  attraetiw  religious  amalgamaiimg 
socUdism  now  %  Would  that  there  were  on  one  spot  of  this  earth 
a  circle,  however  small,  where  it  was  perfectly  and  fully  im* 
folded.  Who  would  not  admire  it — what  heart  would  not 
feel  its  attractions.  It  would  be  the  heavenly  Jemsalett 
in  miniature.  It  would  be  an  Eden  in  the  vnsMfi 
social  desert 

''  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is    . 
For  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  h 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
That  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beskrd : 
Thatw^ntdbwn  to  thenkirtaof  hisgarmenta;  '    'i 

Aa  the  dew  of  Httrmon,  ..'u.■■^^ 

^      And  aa  the  daw  that  desGeQd«»d  upon  the  QU)unti^oB  oS,  Zia^^,  ^^ 
For  there  the  Lord  comnumded  the  bleasin^  , 

'     -fiWn  fife  fbr  evermore.**  *i  "      "'• -^'^*  • 


SuaiEOT  : — 3ea»en'$  JDescripium  of  tlu  Sainied  Dead. 

'^  Afad  I  heard  a  Tciee  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed 
ut6  the  dead  whi^h  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea;  Mdth  thb 
Spirit^  thai  they  may  mi  from  their  laboura ;  and  their  works  do  f oliov 
them,"— Rev.  »v.ia 

Itnalssifl  of  JSontilj^  t^e  iitx  S°v^^  a<^  (f^S-nsbi^. 

H£R£  is  a  v^ioe  from  heaven.  Voices  from  earth  are 
pleatifu);  thej  load  our  air  and  din  our  ears.  Wo  have 
voices  from  the  market  and  voices  from  the  Parliament,  voice* 
firom  the  Church  and  voices  from  the  college,  voices  on  eveij 
Bubyect  and  in  every  key.  They  are  contradictoiy  andnn- 
aalis&ctory;  they  solve  not  the  deepest  problems  of  the  HouL 
Thank  God  there  is  a  voice  from  Heaven;  let  us  listen  to  it. 
It  cx>me8  from  Infallibility  itself^  and  teaches  the  most  mo- 
meiitautt  questions  of  interest  and  destiny.     Notioe— < 

I.         HbAVBN's    DBSORIFIlOl^    of    THB    COA&iiCTBB    OF    THB 

SAiMTBn  DEAD.  They  *'  die  in  the  Lord."  Their  character  was 
thai  of  vital  union  with  Christ.  The  Scriptures  represent 
this  union  by  a  great  variety  of  figure.  It  is  oompured  to 
the  union  of  a  building  with  its  fbuudatiou  stono-— its  exist- 
enoe  depends  upon  it ;  to  that  of  the  branch  and  the  vine-^its 
sU'ength,  foliage,  fruit,  life,  of  the  one,  depend  upon  the  sap 
it  derives  from  the  other  ;  to  that  of  the  spirit  and  the  body 
— the  former  being  the  source  of  animation,  the  impulse  of 
activity,  and  the  guide  of  the  movements  of  the  latter. 
These  figures  confessedly  indicate  a  union  the  most  close, 
and  the  most  vital.     This  imion  may  include  twq  things — 

First :  Tlieir  exitUnce  in  Hu  afedums.  We  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  us.  Children  so  thoroughly  liVe  in 
the  afildOtions  of  their  loving  parents,  that  they  contrbl  their 
plans  and  inspire  their  efforts.     Because  the  child  U^^s  in 
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the  heart  of  tfie  aflectiotiate  paireallE^  the  pKrent  IMs  and 
labors  for  his  ohild.  In.  thin  sense,  Ghrist^s  discipleB  Ikvb  m. 
Him  J  they  are  in  His  heart ;  He  thinks  upon  tfaem.i  Bb  - 
plans  for  Uiem ;  He  works  for  them ;  He  oauaes  afi  tJbnigii ' 
to  vHitk  together  for  their  good.  Thiii  union  nusy  iticludBh^  * 
Secondly:  Their  existence  in  Hie  character*  Witkont 
figure,  vre  live  in  the  cliaracter  of  iFuJse  we  admire  -  and  icm 
Arnold's  most  loyal  pupils  live  in  his  character  now.  We 
see  their  old  master  in  their  books,  and  hear  him  in  their  ■: 
sermons.  Christ  is  the  grand  object  of  their  love,  and 
the  chief  subject  of  their  thought,  and  to  please  Hon 
was  the  grand  purpose  of  their  life.  As.  loving  childroi 
identify  themselves  with  all  that  pertains  to  their  pareati^ 
so  they  feel  a  vital  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Thus  Paul  felt  "I  live,"  said  hs^ 
"yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  ma"  This  eharacter 
implies  two  things.  (1)  A  moral  change.  Men  are  not 
bom  in  this  state.  "  If  any  man  is  in  Christ  he  k  a 
new  creature."  The  change  is  so  great  that  the  Bian  mint 
bo  conscious  of  it.  This  character  implies — (2)  A  judioitl 
change.  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus/'  T^eir  sins  are  pardoned^  their 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  they  "  have  peace  with  Ged  through 
oiur  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Such  is  the  character  of  the  sainted 
dead  as  here  described.     **  They  die  in  the  Lord."     Notice^ 

n.      Heaven's  drschiption  of  thb  ookdition  of  the 
SAINTED  DKAD.     **  BUwed  are  the  diad,"  &c. 

First :  Their  blessedness  is  in  rest  from  all  trying  labmr* 
Not  rest  from  work,  for  work  is  the  condition  of  bleseedueai ; 
but  from  all  trying  labor,  all  anxious  toil,  all  wearying, 
annoying,  irritating,  fruitless  toil.  (I)  Rest  from  all  ttying 
labor  pertaining  to  our  physical  subsistence.  By  the  sweat 
of  our  brow  here  we  have  to  eat  bread.  Not  so  yonder.  (J) 
Rest  from  all  trjring  labor  pertaining  to  inUlle^uai  «tiftiif«; -< 
How  much  trying  labor  is  there  here  to  txnin  our  familties, 
and  to  get  knowledge.     Much  study  is  a  weariaessi  •.  to* jth» ' ' 
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' Not  SO  jondar*    (3)  Best  from  all  tvyitig  labqrpeiv \ 
g  tlo^  our  Mpiritiocd  xUUivaUon,    Here  we  have  ibcy  wnssti^i  * 
against  our  spkitual  foes,  and  ofteu  hfive  to  cry  out  m] ' 
;niggle,  ^'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  iHrho  ahiiU  deliver  . 
Dm  the  body  of  thia  death  ?  "   Not  «o  yonder.  <4>  Re8t> 
all  trying  labor  to  iMieJU  our  feUow-men.     To  do  go<Ki 
is  a  tryii^  work«     The  ignoranoo,  the  odlousness,  tbe  < 
itude  of  men  whom  we  seek  to  help,  often  distract  and  A 
iie  heart.     Not  so  yonder.     Rest  1    What  a  cheering  : 
!    It  is  the  coueh  of  tiie  weary  traveller,  it  is  the  haven 
e  storm-tossed  mariner,  it  is  the  home  for  the  veteran  ■ 
.fber  many  a  battle  has  won  the  victory.  v 

ondiy :  Their  hUsKdfU$s  U  in  the  if^fiu&Me  of  their  tvorJau.A 
ir  Yiixk&  do  follow  them."     No  one  act  truly  done  for 
^  and  in  His  spirit,  will  be  lost   All  good  works  spring-  : 
xnn  faith  in  Christ,  shall  fallow  the  worker  into  the 
1  world-i— follow  him  in  their  blessed  inftuence  upon 
If,  iu  the  happy  results  they  have  produced  in  others^ 
I  the  gracious  aoknowledgmeot  of  God.     The  moment 
pear  on  the  other  i>ide,  we  shall  hear  the  voice  address- 
I,  Call  ike  laborers  and  give  Uiem  tlteir  hire.     We  shall 
ind  that  the  smallest  effort  is  not  lost, 
rdiy :  T/kiir  blessedness  begins  ioimediateljf  after  deeUk 
n  henceforth,  saith  the  Spirit*'     From  the  moment  o£ 

the  blessedness  begiua     This  stands  opposed  to  two  >. 

(1)  That  there  is  an  obliviousness  of  soul  until  the 
ection.  And  to  the  error — (2)  That  there  ore  purgato- 
-es  which  must  follow  death.  "  From  henceforth."  Not 
^e  waking  of  the  soul  into  consoiousness  after  the  sleep 
tunes ;  not  &om  the  extinction  of  purgatorial  firei^-^but 
leath.  '*  To  day  shalt  thou  bo  with  me ; "  ^^  Absent  from 
Kiy  :  present  witli  the  Lord." 

otbly :  TJieir  blessedness  is  vouched  by  the  Spirit  of  GoidL   - 
u  hencefortli,  eaith  the  Spirit"      Who  declares  this 
itiessf  An  erring  Church  )  Not  even  the  highest  axKgel^  ' 
ThbSfihit;  He  who  knows  the  present  and  future •;? 
lo-hearsthe  last  sigh  of  erotgr  saiot  en  earthy  and'hisir 
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firat  note  of  tiiumpti.  Tho  Spirit  oaith  it.  Let  u»  bdieTa  it 
with  an  unquestioning  £euth,  Thd  Spirit  saitb  it :  let  as  ftdoi9 
Him  for  His  revelation.  .      • 

This  subject  speaks  comfort  to  the- bereav^  Weapoot 
inordinately  for  the  good  that  are  gone.  Sorrow  not  asihotd 
who  are  \rithout  hope.  Yoiu*  loved  ones  still  live;  they  ^'Ee|t 
firom  their  laboiufi  and  their  works  do  follow  them*"  The 
subject  speaks  cowrage  to  the  faint.  You  discipleii  of  Uie 
Lord  who  feel  the  jo\u*ney  of  life  to  be  trying ;  the  battle  to 
be  severe ;  and  feel  at  times  depressed — ^take  heart;  jet  a  little 
while  all  jour  trials  will  be  over.  You  shall  "rest  from  joor 
labours  ;  and  jour  works  shall  follow  jou."  Go  thou  iky 
way  until  the  end  be,  and  thou  ^talt  rest,  and  stand  in>thyUi 
at  the  end  of  the  days. 

Subject  : — Church  Members :  the  Seemingly  FeMe^  ike 
Vitally  N'ecessary, 

**  Kay,  much  more  those  members  of  the  body,  which  aeem  to  be  mn^ 
feeble,  are  necessary." — 1  Cor.  xii.  22. 

THE  church  at  Corinth  was  a  church  in  n  state  of- 
faction.  Contentions  amongst  its  members  were  rif^ 
touching  the  merits  of  different  teachers  and  the  superiofilf 
of  different  gifts.  Much  of  those  epistles,  and  tbe  wbola  of 
this  chapter,  bear  against  that  wretched  spirit  of  dissennefr 
For  this  purpose,  in  this  chapter  he  shows  that  the  true  Obunh, 
like  the  human  bodj,  has  amongst  its  members  variety^  tuN^ 
and  dependence.  The  variety  springs  from  a  diversity  «f 
gifts  sovereignly  distributed  by  the  Eternal  ^>irit.  Thm 
endowments  were  of  three  classes — nuraculo^  naUm,  mid 
attained.  All  men  differ  in  their  endowments ;  no  two  aie 
alike.  This  variety  characterizes  all  the  works  of  Oodyis 
the  grandest  feature  of  their  beauty.  IntheC&nrch'slandsoif* 
there  sre  jdants  of  all  kinds  and  gradations,  from  4he  -inil 
flower  to  the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon,  all  fed  by  the  «uw«le- 
ments,  and  shone  on  by  the  same  sun.     In  oonnBttion  w|h 
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all  tbe  variety,  there  is  essential  unity,  Onie  heart  beats  in 
a]^  <Mae  scad  ttDimates  aU.  The  apostle  intimates  that  the  ^ 
true  Chiirch  is  as  thorougiilj  one  as  the  human  body.  What 
tbe  body  isf  to  the  soul,  Christ  is  to  the  Church — its  temple, 
organ,  BymboL  Unifbrmity  is  not  unity.  The  apostle  ehows^ 
moreover,  that  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  through  all. 
One  ikiember  of  the  body  depends  upon  another,  and  is  vital 
to  the  ^hole  i  one  cannot  say  to  the  other,  *^  I  have  no  need 
of  tbe^.^  And  in  the  text  he  says  tliat  even  the  seemingly 
feeble  is  the  more  necessary. 
From  the  text  we  infer-^ 

L      That  THE  true  Church  has  members  seemingly   - 
FBSBLH.     Thera  are  two  classes  of  church  members  who  to 
the  material  eye  seem  feeble. 

First :  Those  who  are  destitute  of  tliat  to  viJdch  the  world 
attaches  tike  idea  of  power.  Great  wealth  is  power  in  the 
world V  estimation,  and  he  that  is  without  it  is  feeble.  The 
vast  majority  of  Christians  have  been,  and  still  are,  destitute 
of  this.  Not  a  few  in  all  ages  have  been  amongst  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  The  carnal  eye  cannot  see  much  strength  or 
vOrth  where  there  is  poverty.  The  highest  and  most  perfeot^  a 
form  of  eoLoeUenoe  that  ever  appeared  on  this  earth,  appeared!^ 
in  the  £anni(^  worldly  d^titution ;  hence  Christ  appeered  as  a 
root  out  ofa  dry  ground,  without  form  or  oomelinees.  High  ojl^ 
eiaham  m  power  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  It  sees  power  in 
tho'^eneoral  marshalling  his  armies,  in  the  statesman  guiding 
the  destinies  of  his  country,  iu  the  monarch  whose  will 
moves /the  nations.  A  small  amount  of  piety  in  such  quarteiB 
is  aeetti  maguiied,  and  lauded  at  once.  One  simple  act  of 
goedaess  wrought  by  him  who  rules  au  empire,  shall  be 
ohremioled  ia  every  journal,  beat  in  the  song  of  the  laureate^ 
and  be*  rung  by  the  trumpet  of  fame  half  the  worid  over;  but 
a  lovgiile  of  goodness  and  devotion  down  in  the  region  o£ 
obioan  t|r:  where  maAy  Christiana  live,  passes  away  unnoticed 
andkHqnraiaed;  It  seemn  feeble.  i?reat  mental  endowments 
azepower in Jihe estiiaatiou  ofthe  werld*    JiV>wer  isi  aeen  in > 
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him  who  can  compose  music  like  Handel,  write  books  lib 
Shakspcare,  or  fulminate  words  like  DemostheDes.  .  Goodie 
ncss  in  such  men  will  be  soon  recognized.  The  nuyprity  of 
Christians  are  not  often  blessed  with  such  eado(wmenta,,wiid, 
therefore,  however  good,  they  seem  feeble. 

The  class  of  Christians  who  seem  fqeble  are-r-  .  .       ,  , . 

Secondly  :  TJio^e  wito  work  out  tlieir  mission  in. a  qiutiond 
unostentatious  spirit.  Most  Christians,  and  all-  who  hkft 
most  of  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  of  all  grades  of  life,  and  de- 
grees of  endowment,  thus  work.  The  most  powerful  thinp 
are  the  most  silent  The  stream  of  life  in  spring  mos  19 
through  the  voius  of  every  herb  and  plant,  bladti  and  tm 
covering  every  zone  of  the  earth  with  verdure  ood  vith 
beauty,  silently  and  unheard.  Gravitation  wheels  sum  and 
systems  about  immensity  without  noise.  In  this  qui^t  mj 
true  goodness  works,  and  therefore  it  is  often  deemed  fsebla 

From  tlic  text  we  infer — 

11.  That  tue  seemingly  fbeblk  mbmbbbs  ajrb  vitally  m 
tJEssARY.  ^'  Nay,  much  more  those  members  of  the  bo^fi 
which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  necessary/'  The  otaxpt 
risen  here  is  not  between  Christians  and  uncoaycrted  pt r|oiM» 
but  between  Christians  themselves,  between  mcmbex9  of  tbe 
same  church,  between  that  olass  of  member^  who  ar^  d»tia- 
guishcd  for  great  endowments,  and  between  those  who  haw 
no  such  distinctions.  PauVs  language  implie4  that  Jhu^bt- 
lieved  they  were  hath  "necessary"  It  U  very, important  to 
have  men  of  great  endowments  in  conueotion  with  the  Chorchy 
men  of  learning,  men  of  eloquence.  Such  men  have  vftien 
rendered  signal  service  in  the  cause  of  trutl^u' .  But  vamd 
pre-eminent  piety,  whose  piety  and  not  their  endowioenli^ 
are  their  distinction,  are  even  more  necessary.  The  ^j^oieril 
thought,  perhaps,  is,  tluU  spiritual  excellence  is.  mprenecefsaryi* 
tfte.eausc  0/  Ch-istiaaity,  titan  mental  or  my  otfttf  f|t<i(waK«ft 
Great  piety,  with  feeble  endowments,  is  juore  neco^as^  f^ 
brilliant  endowments  with  little  piety.  The  atfo^g  j^  t{)e 
,  s'mewy  arm,  the  broad  brow,  the  flashing  c<ye,  lufp^t^f.^^jiody 
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rhat'  splendid  endowments  are  to  the  Church,  the  most  at- 
metive  arid  imposing.  But  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
ihoBe  fiebk  nnseen  members,  are  to  the  body  what  piety  is 
bo  the  Chnrch,  the  most  essential  to  its  existence.  The  body 
may  Irre  without  arm,  leg,  eye,  but  not  without  those  vittil 
Digans.  The  Chnrch  may  get  on  without  great  endowments, 
bat  dies  without  piety. 

F^rst :  Gnat  pUty  is  more  "  necessary  **  to  tlie  individtLal 
kkmeif  than  great  endowments.  Great  endowments  not  only 
rfken  exist  apart  from  piety,  but  often  militate  against  it ; 
they  often  fend  to  foster  pride,  and  elate  with  vanity.  Genius 
aften  lights  a  torch  that  leads  the  soul  astray.  Men  are 
iared,  without  great  endowments,  but  never  without  piety. 

Secondly :  Great  piety  is  more  "  necessary "  to  (he  Church 
than  great  endowments.  Great  talents  in  the  Church  must 
not  be  underrated.  We  thank  God  that  He  gives  His  Church 
in  every  age  some  men  of  power.  These  rise  like  mountains 
in  the  midst  of  it.  They  are  not  only  a  shelter  and  defence,  but 
Aey  catch  the  first  beams  of  the  morning,  and  send  them 
down  ;  the  first  showers  from  the  clouds,  and  pour  them  into 
the  ralleys.  Albeit,  the  Church  owes  more  to  signal  piety 
Uian  to  their  influence.  It  is  not  the  exegesis  of  the  scholar, 
tihe  reasonings  of  the  philosopher,  ttib  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
or  the  strains  of  the  bard,  that  ha\e  done  most  for  the  Church, 
birt  the  holy  lives,  the  earnest  prayers,  the  lovely  spirit  of 
]ii!imble  saints. 

Thirdly :  Great  piety  is  more  "  necessary  "  to  the  world  than 
ffredt  endourments.  What  does  society  require  most  at  the 
inresent  moment  t  New  chapters  in  the  book  of  science,  new 
statutes  hi  the  codes  of  law,  new  inventions  in  the  sphere  of 
art;  new  openings  in  the  field  of  trade  1  No !  but  more  living 
lexoeQence,  more  embodied  piety.  This  is  the  salt  which  can 
alene  prevent  its  corruption,  the  intercessory  breath  that  can 
avert  its  threatened  doom,  the  light  that  can  reveal  to  all  the 
piEth  of  peaca  At  the  last  day  it  will  be  found  that  the 
woi)d*8  l}enefactors  were  the  obscure  sons  of  piety  and  prayer. 
•    The  pnlctical  thoughts  risbg  from  this  subject  show  that 
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the  condition*  of  our  higheti  inieresU  are  avaiUM^  to  <dL  If 
our  Tf  ell-being  and  influence  for  good  depended  upon  grett 
talents,  the  case  of  the  milliomft  would  be  hopeless,  but  cos- 
sisting  as  it  does  in  simple  goodness,  all  can  attain  liie 
happiness  they  seek.  The  subject  urges  us  to  recogaiae  and 
reverence  goodness  whorever  seen.  See  it  in  the  humfaleBt 
cottage,  and  in  a  frame  worn  and  wan  with  poverty;  and, 
seeing  it,  honor  it  as  a  ray  from  '^  The  Father  of  Lights." 


Subject  : — Divine  Influence^ 

"I  shall  be  as  the  dew  unto  IsraeL" — Hoaaa  xiv.  5. 

^nalnstg  of  ||amilj{  i\t  %vii  Htmbreb  smb  ^tict|f. 

ISRAEL  had  sinned ;  ho  had  departed  from  God,  nevertheless 
God  proclaimed  Himself  merciful  and  gracious  towards 
him.  For  He  says,  "I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel.**  The  dew 
here  referred  to,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  the  beautiful  emblem 
of  Divine  grace. 

I.  Divine  influence,  like  the  dew,  is  unseen.  He  dew 
steals  down  to  the  eai'tb,  and  the  most  careful  observer  cannot 
see  it  as  it  descends.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  coming  of  Divine 
grace.  The  greatest  things  wo  know  of  are  unseen.  GoJ, 
the  human  soul,  thought,  truth,  love,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  Divine  influence  are  all  unseen.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation." 

II.  Divine  influence,  like  the  dew,  is  8ILE!5T.  We  hear 
the  pattering  of  the  rain,  the  mtirmuring  of  the  brook,  the 
hum  of  the  bee,  the  melody  of  the  bird;  but  we  hear  not  tiw 
light,  we  hear  not  the  dew.  The  gates  of  the  morning  open, 
and  the  gates  of  the  evening  shut,  but  we  hear  theiol  not 
Even  so  the  most  delicate  ear  caunot  hear  the  deaeettt  of  l9ie 
dew:  And  so,  too,  is  it  with  the  coming  of  Divine  grabe.  Am 
greatest  powers  are  not  only  unseen  in  their  essenes,  ttejf'iM 
also  silent  in  their  operations.  '  ''  ' 
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DiTine  ioflueaoe,  like  the  delr,  is  gbntl&  The  dew 
ntle  thut  it  &ll8  upon  the  weakefit  flower  without  hurting 
rcssing  it     So,  too,  gentleness  is  a  property  of  Divise 

^'God  hath  abounded  unto  us  in  all  wisdom  and 
cc;**  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  prudence  is  one  of  the 
tes  of  I>eity.  He  continually  carries  all  the  suns,  and 
lad  systems  of  the  past  into  the  present,  and  into  the 
as  easily  as  your  ^epherd  carries  in  his  arms  the  little 
;  as  gently  and  sweetly  as  your  mother  carries  her 
abe.  The  highest  archangel  cannot  comprehend  "  the 
r  of  His  poufer"  and  yet  He  deals  prudently  with 
In  His  great  prudence  He  has  given  us  ''the  man 
Jesus,"  and  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "  I  have  many 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 
every  true  believer  may  take  up  the  language  of  David 
dress  God  thus,  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great" 
11  the  people  of  God  have  reason  to  exclaim,  "He 
th  us  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies."  The 
which  God  puts  upon  the  head  of  His  people,  is  not 
ut  soft.  It  is  all-glorious  without,  all-glorious  vdthin. 
ichly  lined  with  the  velvety  bloom  of  peculiar  love. 
is  a  crown  not  only  of  "  kindness  and  mercy,"  but  of 
jr  kindness  and  tender  mercy." 

Divine  influence,  like  the  dew,  is  reviving.  It  is  the 
of  many  great  blessings.  The  heat  of  yesterday *s  sun 
ched  the  face  of  nature,  but  the  dew  fails  through  the 
iud  by  it  the  withered  plant  and  drooping  flower  are 
.  and  beautified  Even  so  Divine  grace,  upon  the  soul 
fd  up  by  sin,  imparts  a  freshness  and  a  beauty  to  its 
ife.  It  makes  bad  men  good  and  good  men  better. 
3s  the  profligate  pure  and  the  abandoned  amiabla  It 
ifies  the  meek  with  salvation."  The  flowers  and  fruits 
Less  can  no  more  be  produced  without  Divine  influefuoe, 
be  flowers  and  fruits  of  autumn  can  be  produced 
b  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  dew.  Divine  influence  is 
intain  of  spiritual  life,  growth,  strei^gthi  expansion. 
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beauty,  fragrance,  and  fruitfuluess,  in  every  individual  family 
and  Church.  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Itzael :  he  Bhall 
grow  as  the  lily,"  ike. 

V.  Divine  influence,  like  the  dew,  is  abundant.  The  dew 
bespangles  all  the  fields,  forests,  and  gardens  of  our  beautiful 
world.  The  humblest  flower  has  its  own  drop  of  dew.  The 
dew-drops  at  early  dawn  are  countless  as  sunbeams  in  tiie 
summer  noon.  The  dew,  therefore,  is  a  fine  emblem  of  the 
abundance  of  Divine  grace.  God  is  not  only  rich  in  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  but  He  is  also  rich  in 
mercy  and  grace.  In  Christ  there  is  grace  to  enlighCim, 
grace  to  pardon,  grace  to  purify,  grace  to  strengthen,  gnot 
to  comfort,  grace  to  beautify,  and  grace  to  glorify  eveiy 
human  spirit. 

VI.  Divine  influence,  like  the  dew,  is  free.  The  dew  ftUs 
as  freely  upon  the  barren  rock  as  upon  fertile  soil^  as  c^ 
piously  upon  the  sterile  desert  as  upon  the  fruitful  garden^  ai 
sweetly  upon  the  rough  fern  as  upon  the  delicate  rose^  as 
lightly  upon  the  common  grass  as  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
lily.  Even  so  Divine  grace  is  universally  free.  The  most 
precious  temporal  blessings  we  possess  are  free  to  alL  Light, 
air,  water,  and  dew,  are  all  free.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
goods  in  the  world's  market ;  enough  of  fine  food  and  nch 
raiment  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  mankind.  But  they  pxt 
not  free ;  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  pay  a  high 
price  for  them.  But  Divine  grace,  more  precious  than  all 
the  treasures  of  earth,  may  be  obtained  by  all,  "  with»at 
money  and  without  price."  This  jewel  of  God  is  free  to  all 
as  the  light,  as  the  air,  as  the  water,  and  as  the  dew.  Itiit 
precious  jewel  is  ours  simply  for  the  asking.  With  David, 
therefore,  our  prayer  should  ever  be,  "  Restore  unto  me  the 
joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit," 

JOHK  DjJUW- 
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The  CoDBx  Sinaiticus: — Various  Readings. 

',        .  ,  ADDlTIONfi.  ,  , 

,. ,  i|f  ark  xiii.  1 . — hZitamKe.  19  repeated : — 8i3ci^ic«iXe,  dcoa0fc^«» 
^JilwfkpMM' 7» — oparfi  before /LC]^  ^o€*fl^ 
.fliiHrkxT.  46. — ^^ya*' after  X/eof. 

•■;    ^    ■  ■  OiiissiONS.  .  •  .  -t, 

'   Mark  xil  4.— XtOo/3oX^«r«n-cc.  '  ' 

•'Mark  xii.  32. — Bcoc-     So  also  Lachmann,  Tisdhehdorf^  and 

'^  Matrk  xlii.  8.— jL-ara  tc^ttoi/c,  «iJ  ttrovrai  Xifwl  Koi  tApax"^ 
Mark  xiiL  14. — ro  prfdev  vtto  Aavc^X  roO  wpoipriTtiV. 
Mark  xiv.  19. — Kal  aXXoc,  /i//  rt  iyut, 

*'  Mai*^xiv.'22.— ^aycre.  So  also  Lachmaim,  Tischendor^ 
ahd  Tregdlles:       ' 

Mark  iif.  27.— ^i'  cJLto2,  Iv  r^  vvktX  raxm^. 

'^MM:  iir.  So.— t)  oti           *  ■'  ; 

'  '  MSb^  xiv.  68. — ^aX  &\it:ru}p  e<l»u»yri(ri,  • ' 

•  'Httfk  liv.  70.-^*:*r  i  XaXto  <rov  o/ioi^Z^i,  So  fdso  La6!i- 
ifaknA,  -Tischdndbrf;  and  Ti^egelles."  '    " 

*  MaA^xiV.  i2.--'i:K  cEviripov.  tic  also  is  omitted.  ' 

•  'TKcJ^readei*  will  observe  that  the  amissions  in  veiBes  30,' ff^' 
jiiia'72,  "bHng  the  narrative  of  Peter's  denml  into  dbsct 
i^rediti^nt  with  that  in  the  Other  (iospels.  •  >      m;. 

''Myrk'xViS. — ^This  verse  stands  as  in   Stephetis's  teif^ 

oznittingthe'clatlse,  ai/roc  3c  ovZiv  ecTreKpiPdro.  '    '^"'-" 

'  Mark  XV.  28. — ^Thisf  verse  is  altogether  wanting.' '        '     ■' 

•MflHt^XV.'^O.— *:p<i£ac.'  •■*■■'■■  ■■....•■.••,'. 

In  SuS  Codei,  St.  Mark'k  Gospel  ends  at  chap,  xvL,  viir;  i 

The'    r«tnaiikieie,    0^^2()/   iffcatnds  in'  t 

Cbafei,'^te'*<5odex  Ephraemi,   and  the  Codex  Bezae.     It 

is  wanting  in  the  Vatican.     It  is  quoted  by  Iren»U8  ;  but  it 

continued  long  to  be  omitted  from  manuscripts.     Probably 

Vol.  XV.  u 
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it  waB  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  former  part  of  the 
Gospel.  The  internal  evidence — ^which  we  oanoot;  here:  de* 
tail-^-seems  to  favor  the  notion,  that,  if  written  hjf  St  Mark, 
it  teas  intend  rather  a$  a  document  supidementtuy  to  (Ac 
preceding f  than  to  form  vnth  it  a  continuous  narroitivt^ 

SUBBTlTUtlONB. 

Mark  xiL  4. — k»i  rp-ifiritrav,  instead  of  aviimiKar'^npitifih^r, 

Mark  xiii.  10. — xpoc  rov  Xoor  B«,  instead  of  £«c  irai»r«  raM»7f 
cti.     But  this  is  altered  to  vpmroy  hi,  without  the  Xaor. 

Mark  xiv.  24. — urep  iroWUPy  for  irepl  nykXiiy.  S6  also 
Lachmann,  Tisohendorf,  and  Tregelles* 

Marik  xiv.  40. — Korapefiapiffifyoii  for  ^Pofififtipoi, 

Mark  xiv.  47. — itTCipiov,  for  Ctriov, 

Ifork  xiv.  65. — fX^fioy^  for  l/^XXoy. 

Mark  xv.  8^ — ava/}«i)  for  &Fa3o//9ac.  So  also  Laehmaon, 
Titt»hendorf,  and  TVegelles. 

Mark  xv.  40. — One  of  the  correctors  reads  Iimt^oc  ^  tM4> 
So  also  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles.  The  ittne 
in  ver.  47. 

I^ark  XT.  45. — m-itfia,,  for  oHfia.  So  also  Lachmann,  Titofad- 
dor^  and  Tregelles. 

■  01 

Cfei  €^m  of  ^\italo^, 

[lUii  position  we  have  nther  been  elected  to  by  othen,  than  amigiuitly  nawOMd 
df  ouraelTes.  Shidtons  yuntig  mtm,  In  and  not  of  orders,  are  «l(t]>t!ng  the  cvRtam 
cf  aaldng  ua-for  inAmnation  and  advii-e  reapeotiog  a  oonfM  of  tlKwlaaksal  atiir> 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  otMsumsd.  that  it  would  be  far 
their  advantage,  and  onr  eonvealenee,  to  throw  soch  Tennriama  we  u«  abla  to  ott^ 
iAto  (tayfltefnatlc  fSorm,  onoe  for  all,  th4t  our  oorreHpondentt  nay  .ba  nt^pemt  .lb  a 
standing  document]  ____^^__  » 

In  considering  the  Evidences  of  Bevelation,  Uiesdbjeetvhidi 
conies  next  in  order,  we  dibtinguish  two  CRses :— » . 

First,  ihe  person  to  whom  the  rev^ation  wasorigmalJjfiMds. 

Seeemfliilw  person  who  now  rends  the  record  of  the  original 
rewelation.  -  >'•    • 

Iniiieftrst  cajse^it  is  neoessacry  to  suppose  tfa^  tlM'imii" 
taon  ^^eraBy  included  its  own  evtdenoe..    I^o  ^idnsi 
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ei^tenial  to  revelation  itself,  seems  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
piteducing  the  highest  conviction  of  truth  and  authdrity. 

Revelation  is  such  a  communication  from  God  as  involves  a 
a&igalar  and  eeriain  conviction,  not  on! j  that  the  person  is 
spoken  to,  bat  that  Ood  is  the  Speaker,  a  direct  and  immediate 
manifestation  of  God  as  the  Person  by  whom  the  communi- 
oation  is  made. 

.  In  accordance  with  this,  Bishop  Pearson  writes  ibm  iuhis 
"  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  Article  I.  :— 

/'Those,  then*  to  whom  God  did  immediately  speak  Him- 
self^ or  by  an  angel  representing  €>od,  and  so  being  in  Hit 
stead,  and  bearing  His  name,  (of  which  I  shall  need  here  to 
make  no  distinction)  those  persons,  I  say,  to  whom  God  did 
so  reveal  Himself  did  by  virtue  of  the  same  RevekUion  pefr- 
oeive,  know,  and  assure  themselves  that  He  which  spake  to 
them  was  God  ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  they  deaily  tmdeiv 
stood  both  what  was  delivered,  and  by  whom.'' 

The  core,  tbevefore,  of  this  Divine  Speech,  lies  in  the  in* 
fluence  on  the  mind  of  the  prophet  producing  such  knowledge. 
And  this  influence  we  call  Inspiration.  Whether  the  prophet 
is  directed  to  go  and  write  down  the  communication,  or 
whether  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  utter  it  at  once,  that  is, 
to  prophesy,  does  .not  ^eem  a  question  of  essential  importance. 

A  miracle  is  a  mode  of  revelation  wUch'  acc(Anpknies  and 
confirms  the  other.  The  Scripture  words  for  it  are— cpyoK, 
vforkf  the  most  general ;  (Buvotpc,  poioer,  which  is  the  manifested 
cause  ;  trfipilov^  nign^  which  is  the  meaning  and  the  use ;  and 
Ti^oQf  lootitUr^  which  expresses  the  frequent  effect. 
.  £veiy  creaturely  agent  has  a  domam  of  nature  assigned  to 
him,  over  which  he  has  power,  according  to  his  rank  in  the 
adaleofexistsnos.  Bis  action  in  this  sphere  manifests  his 
personality  and  his  oharacter.  The  domain  of  God  alone  is  co^ 
exieuaive  with  the  whole  of  nature.  As  fumashing  the  fl^ld 
oC  ae^iou  forcrstttures^  He  is:  Himself  iud.  His  ifrorka  jsreseen, 
not  Himsel£  He  is  behind  the  veil  of  nature ;  but  •when  Me> 
woHu  fiaiong.oreature»  openly  os  ihe  field  of  ziatare,'He 
rsveiUa' His 'personality.  The  veil  iji  drawn  aside  aad  He- 
Vol.  XT.  u  ^ 
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appears,  which  is  true  revelation.      Thus  a  miracle  is  the 
synthesis  of  omnipotence  and  open  personality. 

It  hence  appears,  that  miracles  are  not  correctly  dis- 
tinguished from  human  works,  when  they  are  called  "violatioitt 
of  the  laws  of  nature/'  If  a  miracle  does  violate  a  law  of 
nature,  so  does  every  human  action  which  overpowers  gravita- 
tion or  any  other  force  which  nature  has  in  itself.  A  miraole  is 
distinguished  from  human  works  in  this,  that  it  manifests 
higher  power.  An  absolute  miracle  is  a  display  of  oranipotenoe. 
There  is  an  instinct  within  us  which  prompts  us  to  connect 
omnipotence  witii  omniscience  and  perfect  veracity,  with 
absolute  moral  excellence.  This  instinct,  the  education  of 
the  Israelites  as  a  nation  during  many  ages  tended  to  eonfinn 
by  experience.  But  omniscience  and  perfect  veracity  haw 
the  highest  authority  for  our  understanding ;  absolute  monl 
excellence  has  the  highest  authority  for  our  moral  nature. 

Besides  this  we  must  remember  that  the  working  of  mizade, 
being  action,  manifests  character,  and  that  thus  it  ig  not  only 
confirmatory  of  what  is  spoken,  but  has  itself  an  independent 
revealing  virtue. 

We  must  remember  besides,  that  God,  appearing  as  a 
Personal  Agent  on  the  creaturely  field,  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  miracle.  He  may  perform  innumerable  actions 
which  reveal  Him,  yet  which  do  not  manifest  omnipotence  or 
even  superhuman  power. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  person  who  now  reads  the 
record  of  the  original  revelation. 

In  this  case  we  have  to  institute  two  inquiries : — 

First,  what  means  lie  has  of  ascertaining  the  trustworthiness 

of  the  record,  that  is,  of  satisfying  himself,  thatthe  revelation,  by 

speech  and  works,  human  and  superhuman,  was  actually  made. 

Secondly,  whether  the  record  becomes  in  any  true  mom  a 

revelation  to  himself! 

Under  the  first  head,  the  fact  which  naturally  strikes  as 
at  once  is,  that  the  Bible  does  not  come  to  him  merely  as  a 
piece  of  literature  or  ancient  history,  but  is  commended  to 
him  by  an  existing  community  as  the  record  of  its  origin  and 
the  charter  if  its  priviXe^^ 
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This  community — the  Church — has  for  many  ages  believed 
and  taught  that  the  documents  are  rccoixls  of  real  revelation; 
has  formally  received  them  into  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  community  no  other  credible  account 
can  be  given  than  that  which  is  iu  the  documents. 

This  commxmity  has  certain  peculiar  usages — the  sacra- 
ments— and  of  their  origin  no  other  credible  account  exists 
or  can  be  given  than  that  which  is  in  the  documents. 

With  the  narrative  of  the  origin  of  this  community  the  records 
of  the  miracles  and  the  reports  of  the  Divine  speech  are  so  inex- 
tricably intertwined,  that  if  this  element  of  revelation  is  re- 
jeotedy  the  existence  of  the  community  is  aninsolubic  problem. 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  recorded  miracle,  as  such, 
oannot  establish  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  a  document, 
«nee  itself  rests  on  that  trustworthiness.  Yet,  taken  in 
eonnection  with  the  otherwise  unaccountable  origin  of  the 
Churob,  the  recorded  miracle  does  authenticate  the  history. 

This  community  has  now  and  has  formerly  had  many 
members  of  exalted  virtue,  of  virtue  surpassing  the  noblest 
examples  that  can  be  found  elsewiiere.  These  good  men 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  of  revelation  and  in  the 
closest  communion  with  the  Bible.  Their  goodness  is  ac- 
ooontable  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  i-evelation. 

Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  separate  books, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  same  nature,  but  in  far  greater 
quantity,  than  exists  in  favor  of  other  ancient  works. 

The  united  force  of  these  reasons  constitutes  a  very  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  records. 

The  second  inquiry  is  whether  the  record  becomes  in  any 
sonde  a  revelation  to  the  reader. 

Here  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  was  before  settled,  namely, 
that  the  central  object  of  revelation  is  God  Himself,  and  that 
this  revelation  is  the  evidence  of  itself. 

The  reader  begins,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  strong  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  record,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  considerations  above  set  forth. 

ihis  book  seems  to  supply  him  wfth  the  missing  key  to  the 
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mysteries  of  his  being.  He  finds  the  recorded  facts  to  be  of 
such  a  chartcter,  in  their  overpowering  imjesty^  in  thdr 
respondence  to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and  in  their  oon- 
gruity  with  the  accompanying  Divine  Speech,  that  his  strong 
prepossession  becomes  earnest  belief. 

Again,  when  he  reads  the  speech,  said  to  have  been  addrest 
to  the  original  prophet,  or  uttered  by  the  Incarnate  Wofd, 
its  peculiar  and  indescribable  character,  its  singular  e&cuf^ 
produce  the  instinctive  conviction  that  it  is  indeed  Dhrlne. 
The  Word  of  God  is  ajire,  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  racl  m 
pieces.  Compared  with  other  utterances,  it  is  as  mheai  to 
chaf.  It  is  quick  aiid  powerful,  and  tharper  than  amiff  imt 
€d§ed  sword,  piercing  even  to  tlie  dividing  asunder  ofsatU  ead 
spirit^  and  of  tJ^e  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  disoemeroflk 
thoughts  and  intents  of  tJhC  heart 

As  in  the  case  of  the  original  receiver  of  revelation,  s^Imr 
in  the  case  of  the  reader  of  the  record,  the  deeds  and  ti» 
^eech  confirm  ecush  other. 

Thus  the  reader  of  the  Bible  is  placed  in  a  situation,  as  ft 
receiver  of  revelation,  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  <mginsi 
witnessing  writer. 

It  is  not  of  essential  importance  whether  he  attains  to 
position,  before  examining  the  external  histoiy  of  the  does- 
ments,  or  afterwards.  That  external  history  tends  to  establiah 
the  truth,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church  leads  men  it 
read  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  end.  But  that  end  is  ollfla 
attained  by  the  simple,  if  not  without  guidance  fixna  ths 
Church,  at  least  without  the  aid  of  learning. 

We  have  judged  it  unnecessary  to  make  prominent  the 
agreement  of  Scripture  doctrine  with  the  purest  moral  teaeb- 
ing  to  be  had  elsewhere,  or  the  oongruity  of  it  with  oor  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  God's  character.  The  God  of  the  Bible 
far  surpasses  in  majesty,  and  in  power  over  the  affeotioD%  the 
God  of  the  philosopher.  Many  a  poor  soul  leans  for  ths 
first  time  from  the  Bible  to  feel  that  he  has  a  oonsocenos  si 
aJL  In  no  sense  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Revelatioir 
evidence  from  Natural  Aeligion. 


%l^t   christian   gjear. 
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The  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

^Askd  werd  beyond  me^ure  aaftomshed,  saying,  He  hath  done  all 
things  well :  be  maketb  both  ihe  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak." 
^HariL  viL  37. 

As  our  Lord  had  a  reason  for  every  thing  which  He  did, 
although  we  cannot  always  perceive  it,  so  doubtless  there  is 
&  meaning  in  the  variety  of  His  treatment  of  the  persons 
whom  He  healed.  One  is  cured  by  a  bare  volition,  another 
by  a  word,  a  third  by  a  touch,  a  fourth  by  anointing  with 
olay,  and  washing  in  the  pool  of  SUoam.  The  deaf  stam- 
meier  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  first  drawn  aside  from  the 
erowd,  probably  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend  to  Jesus, 
quietly  and  without  distraction.  Then,  the  Lord  "  put  his 
fingers  into  his  ears,  and  spit,  and  touched  his  tongue."  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  that  such  means  were  necessary  for 
the  greater  ease  of  the  cure ;  still  less  that  they  had  any 
natural  efficacy.  By  these  actions  the  Lord  Jesus  wished  to 
signify  to  the  man  that  the  source  of  curative  power  was  in 
fiis  own  person.  By  looking  up  to  heaven  He  testified  His 
mion  with  God,  and  taught  the  man  from  what  quarter 
power  and  help  did  proceed,  and  to  whom  he  was  to  give 
^hanlrg  The  healing  of  the  man's  body  was  a  means  well 
calculated  to  call  forth  right  feelings  of  &ith  and  gratitude, 
and  by  the  actions  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  such 
ibelings  would  naturally  be  intensified  and  enlarged. 

So,  brethren,  God,  in  healing  our  spiritual  diseases,  and  in 
tmining  us  for  good,  considers  our  various  characters  and 
capacities,  and  varies  the  treatment  accordingly.  The  very 
same  means  which  would  be  powerless,  nay  even  injurious, 
to  one  pwson,  may  prove  the  salvation  of  another.  This  v»- 
xiaty  <^  treatment  gives  rise,  of  course,  to  a  oorreEqpondiiig 
variety  of  inward  experiences.     No  one  mental  historf  talliee 
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exactly  with  another.  No  one  should  distress  himself  faeoawe 
his  history  has  not  exactly  conformed  to  anothei^s.  There  is  nt^ 
such  thing  as  a  standard  series  of  states  of  mind,  ihrsogk 
which  all  must  pass.  In  general,  it  would  be  probably  found 
that  of  two  persons,  both  of  whom  God  had  ^'brought  out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,"  very  little  coine- 
ponded  in  the  experience,  excepting  the  state  oat  of  wluoi^ 
and  that  into  which,  both  had  been  conducted.  One  hat 
vividly  imprinted  on  his  memory  all  the  circumstances  bf  a 
great  spiritual  crisis,  a  stormy  turning-point  of  his  destisy. 
Another  has  been  led  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  senubili^ 
and  obedience.  Their  autobiographies  would  have  in  eom- 
mon  only  this  statement,  ^'  Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  teeC" 

God's  variety  of  dealing  with  human  minds  may  be  bemti- 
fully  illustrated  by  the  prophet's  words  (Isa.  xxviii  27 — ^20).— 
**For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart  wheel  turned  about  upon  the  cummin ;  hut 
the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with 
a  rod.  Bread  com  is  bruised ;  because  he  will  not  ever  be 
threshing  it,  nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  Mr 
braise  it  with  his  horsemen.  This  also  cometh  foi^h  fiott 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  exodlefijt 
in  working." 

Wise  parents  will  in  this  respect  imitate  the  conduct  of 
gracious  Fatherly  Providence,  will  study  the  difieretit 
characters  of  their  children,  and  not  subject  them  all  to  one 
uniform  system  of  training  and  discipline.  The  teacher  wiie 
has  not  been  impelled  by  variety  of  disposition  and  id>3ily 
In  his  pupils  to  a  corresponding  variation  of  method,  has  yet 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  his  art  The  Christian  mioistff, 
made  wise  by  experience,  well  knows  the  necessity  of  adapting 
his  exposition  of  the  truth  and  his  enforcement  of  duty  to 
the  general  character  and  individual  diversities  of  his  audiflwst. 
He  has  continually  to  remember,  not  only  the  geoani 
eharacteristios  which  diversify  his  congregation  from  otfacii^ 
bnt  also  the  particular  respects  wherein  his  hearers-  are 
diversified  among  themselves.     They  have  not  all: 
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tfae  aame  intelleotual  training,  they  occupy  different  positions, 
ihey  sustain  yarious  relations  to  each  other  and  to  society. 
New  circomstances  are  continually  arising  to  modify  their 
fteLings  and  subject  them  to  new  trials.  As  a  skilful 
physician  studies  the  constitution  of  each  of  his  patients,  so 
mU  a  wise  physician  of  souls ;  and  not  think  it  to  be  more 
jmtional  to  use  the  same  course  of  treatment  for  every  oon- 
•cience  than  for  every  corporal  condition. 
.  We  are  informed  by  the  Evangelist,  that  after  the  actions 
before  described,  the  Lord  Jesus,  "looking  up  to  heaven, 
^ighedJ^  A  most  beautiful,  affecting  and  characteristic  incident, 
ao  circumstantially  and  graphically  related,  as  to  suggest 
that  the  account  must  haf^e  originally  been  given  by  one  who 
mm  present,  was  attentively  watching  the  scene,  and  received 
from  it  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression. 

The  sigh  was  probably  wrung  from  Christ's  priestly  heart, 
not  only  by  compassion  for  the  individual  before  Him,  but  by 
looking  at  this  individual  as  a  representative  of  the  in- 
uumerable  and  manifold  sufferers  belonging  to  the  general 
iiamanity  with  which  Christ  had  allied  Himself,  and  with 
which  He  sympathized.  Then  would  press  on  Him  the  mourn- 
ful thought  of  the  sin  which  was  the  cause  of  all  this  sorrow ; 
the  sin  and  the  sorrow  both  being  the  wretched  work  of  the 
devirs  malice,  whose  works  He  had  undertaken  to  destroy. 
Would  that  all  the  sin  could  be  removed  as  Ho  was  now 
jiealing  this  man's  infirmities  !  Would  that  the  ears  of  aU 
oould  be  opened  to  God's  word,  and  their  tongues  loosed  for 
His  praise ! 

"  And  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed."  Our  Lord  saw 
fiur  more  deeply  than  we  into  the  abyss  of  evil.  That 
Bpectacle  saddened  His  earthly  life,  and  made  Him  "a  man 
of  sorrows."  He  could  endure  it  better  than  we.  It  is, 
perhapSy  well  for  us  that  our  views  of  evil  are  so  superficial, 
auid  our  knowledge  so  bounded ;  for  if  we  could  search  hx 
we  ahonld  always  find  enough  of  wickedness  and  wretched- 
iiess  to  render  further  composure  impossible  in  our  merely 
Immaa  minda^  enough  to  madden  us  with  horror  and  despaih 
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But  mercy  has  drawn  a  veil  over  our  eyes,  that  we  maj  not  see 
all.     Christ,  however,  did  see  all. 

Let  us  not,  however,  prove  insensible  to  what  we  may  860^ 
to  what  we  do  see,  of  our  own  sins  and  wretchedness,  or  of 
those  of  our  brethren.  Let  the  sighs  of  Jesus  quicken  us  to 
penitence.  Let  us,  in  our  measure,  imitate  His  priosUy 
compassion.  Let  us  be  aroused  to  do  what  we  can  to  amelio- 
rate the  evils  of  humanity. 

The  sighs  of  Jesus  are  precious  and  potoerful  wiih  God, 
If  He  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  a  troubled  spirit,  and  *'  despiseth 
not  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desires  of  such 
as  be  sorrowful,"  though  the  sacrifice  and  desires  of  sinnen^ 
much  more  will  He  regard  the  sacred  sighs  of  Him,  of  whom 
he  said,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son.  In  thee  I  am  wdl- 
pleased."  The  prayers  of  Jesus  were  always  heard ;  the  sighs 
of  Jesus  were  omnipotent — from  the  time  when  first  He  felt 
the  load  of  human  evil,  to  that  overwhelming  hour  when  Hs 
bowed  His  head  and  died.  The  sighs  of  Jesus  had  an 
intercessory  meaning  and  virtue,  and  brought  down  heavenly 
mercy  on  the  earth,  and  on  His  brethren.  Still  in  His  gletji 
these  sighs  are  remembered;  the  memorial  of  His  de»tli  is 
there.  With  such  an  Advocate,  let  us  approach  with  oonngt 
our   Father^s  footstool 

The  sighs  of  Jesus  reveal  Gocti  dispowHon  towards  «& 
So  complete  is  His  agreement  and  union  with  the  Father^ 
that  He  is  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Invisible  Qod.  Eveiy 
word,  every  action,  every  sigh,  reveals  the  Godhead.  We 
learn  much  of  God  in  nature,  wo  may  infer  much  for  onr  en- 
couragement from  His  past  gentle  care  and  watchfulness  over 
ns — but  in  Christ  we  come  into  immediate  contact  with  Hin; 
'*He  that  hath  seen  me,"  said  He,  to  Philip,  "haA 
the  Father.**  Here,  then,  in  this  sigh  which  broke 
from  the  God-man,  we  have  an  indication  of  God's  mind 
towards  us — of  His  willingness  to  save.  The  old  words  thas 
receive  the  most  direct  and  forcible  illustration  : — *^  Have  I 
any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die  f  saith  the  Lead 
God  ;  and  not  that  he  shoiild  return  from  his  ways  and  lifel^ 
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sorrow  of  Jesus  is  neither  mere  sentimaat,  nor  is  it 
litless  sympathy  of  one  who  would — but  cannot — help, 
ilts  in  the  mighty  creative  word,  £phphatha,  be  opened, 

straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  striog  of 
igue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain."  Christ's  gifts 
t  conferred  with  ease.  The  efficacious  word  is  spoken, 
pfuUy,  but  in  a  sigh.  So  is  it  with  all  that  He  bestows 
ners.     It  is  first  purchased  with  the  price  of  His  own 

"  There's  ne*er  a  gift  Hia  hand  bestows 
But  cost  His  h^irt  a  groan.*' 

L I  think  you  will  find  that  in  this  world  of  sorrow  ftod 
ir  great  benefactors  do  not  work  deliverances  mirth-* 
but  in  sadness.  It  is  thus  that  great  things  are  done, 
when  success  is  achieved  the  joy  follows.  ''  He  that 
>eth  on  his  way  weeping,  and  beareth  forth  good  seed, 
loubtlcss  come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves 
un. 

I  a  consoling  thought,  brethren,  that  our  sufferings  are 
sording  to  God's  wish,  that  they  are  inflicted  for  the 
if  discipline,  and  that  He  would  have  pleasure  in  re* 
^  them.  It  is  a  solemn  thought,  that  our  sin  is  still 
contrary  to  His  will,  that,  as  long  as  we  refuse  to  give 
we  are  fighting  against  Him,  we  are  cherishing  that 

wrung  groans  from  Christ,  which  prostrated  Him  on 
dimd  of  Gethsemane,  and  then  lifted  Him  up  on  the 

Let  us  come  to  Him  for  deliverance  from  them,  pray- 
m  to  remove  the  duluess  of  our  perception,  and  our 
bility  to  His  mercy.  Ever  and  anon  we  relapse  into 
rness  and  bondage,  the  avenues  to  our  souls  are  ob- 
d,  the  free  action  of  our  noblest  powers  is  impeded  by 
Wo  need  the  Ephphatha  to  be  spoken  over  us,  not 
)ut  often.  We  need  it  now.  Utter  it,  merciful  Lordf 
s  understand  Thy  word,  and  when  Thou  hast  opened 
fl^  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise,  and  we  will 

one  another,  ''  He  hath  done  all  things  welL  He 
%  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak." 


€^t  ipxtiitl^jer's  <f  m0et-^0st. 


EYEBLASTING    HEVEMBRANCE 
OP  THE   GOOD. 
"  The  righteous  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance." — Ps.  cxii.  6. 

This  may  be  predicated  of  the 
wicked  as  well  as  the  good 
The  words  they  have  spoken 
to  deceive,  seduce,  defame, 
and  the  deeds  they  have 
wrought  to  corrupt  and  in- 
jure, will  live  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  those  w^ith  whom 
they  have  had  to  do.  The 
souls  of  those  they  have  in- 
jured, will  hold  them  up  for 
ever  in  memory  as  objects  of 
loathing  and  anathema.  No 
man  who  has  ever  touched 
the  soul  of  another  will  ever 
be  forgotten.  The  impressions 
he  has  made  are  ineffaceable, 
his  visage  is  photographed 
in  immortality.  But  'the 
righteous  are  remembered  for 
ever ;  for  different  reasons 
and  with  differeut  emotions. 
Such  considerations  as  the 
foUowing  might  be  adduced 
to  show  the  imperishable 
memory  of  the  righteous. 

I.      It   is    been   in    the 
FAvojas  which  Heaven  con- 

JBRS  UPON  AEMOTB  POSTERITY 
FOR  THEIR  SAKE.     God  bleSSCS 

children's  children,  imbom 
generations,  for  the  sake  of  a 
holy  ancestor.  David  may 
be  selected  as  an  example  of 


this.  Often  wo  find  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Jewish  natiooi 
that  after  they  had  by  theur 
sins  incurred  the  displeasuie 
of  Heaven,  justice  was  delayed 
or  arrested  in  her  avenging 
mission  for  the  sake  of  Darid. 
Thus  the  Almighty  speaks  ta> 
Solomon,  whose  flagrant  apos- 
tasy called  for  justice: — **I 
will  surely  rend  the  kingdom 
from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to 
thy  servant  Notwithstand- 
ing in  thy  days  I  will  not  do 
it  for  David  Ui^/ather^g  mU: 
but  I  will  rend  it  out  of  the 
hand  of  thy  son.  Howbett  I 
will  not  rend  away  all  the 
kiugdom  ;  but  will  give  one 
tribe  to  thy  son  for  David  Hy 
servant's  sake,  and  for  Jem- 
salem's  sake  which  I  haie 
chosen."  (lKing8xi.ll— U) 
Years  rolled  away,  and  Abi- 
jam  is  king  over  Judah.  Hb 
sins  call  for  vengeance.  But 
why  was  the  stroke  delayed  1 
Here  it  is  :— "  For  David's 
sake  did  the  Lord  his  God 
give  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem, 
to  set  up  his  sou  after  him." 
(1  Bangs  XV.  4.)  Time  paaaes 
on.  Abijam  is  gone,  and 
Jehoram  is  on  the  throML 
His  iniquities  challenge  the 
justice  of  tho  Divine  govern- 
ment Why  at  that  time  was 
not  the  nation  crushed' im 
account    of   the    crimes  in 
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^hich  the  monarch  and  the 
people  revelled?  Hero  it  is: — 
**  The  Lord  would  not  destroy 
Jndah  for  David  his  servant's 
Bake."  (2  Kings  viii.  19.)  StiU, 
time  passes  on.     Hezekiah  is 
on  the  throne,  Jerusalem  is 
besieged,  the  danger  is  appal- 
ling and  seems    inevitable. 
"Why  was  it  not  destroyed  1 
Mere  is  ihe  exposition  : — "  I 
will  defend  the  city  to  save 
it,  for  mine  own  sake  and  for 
my  servant  David's    sake." 
Hero,  then,  is  a  man,  who  in 
his     day,     notwithstanding 
some  grievous  criminalities, 
had   in  the  main   his  heart 
right   with    God,  made    tho 
ground   of  blessings   to    his 
countrymen  ages  after  he  had 
"gone  to  sleep  with  his  fathers. 
May  not  this  be  a  striking 
example  of  an  ever-operative 
principle   in  the  Divine  go- 
vernment?    May  it  not  bo 
that  God  always  blesses  some 
on  account  of  tho  excellences 
of  others  ?      For  the  sake  of 
one  good   man,   God  might 
bless  some  men  through  all 
commg  ages.   Thus,  the  Eter- 
nal  has  the    *' righteous   in 
-everlasting      remembrance." 
They  exist   in  His  mind  as 
reasons  for  the  display  of  His 
-mercy.      The   truth   of  tho 
text  is  seen — 

XL      In  the  good  whioh 

THE  AUIIQHTY  AOCOMPLI8HE8 
BY  THEIR  INSTRUMENTALITT 
THROUGH  DISTANT  TIMBa    God 


employs  good  men  here  to  do 
good,  ages  after  they  have 
gone.  First:  The  biography  of 
good  men  He  i^seBfor  tlie  good 
of  posterity.     The  holy  lives 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Book 
are  perpetual  organs  for  use- 
fulness.  For  many  a  century 
they    have  been  doing  the 
work  of  Heaven,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the 
end  of  time.    Joseph,  Moses, 
David,  Peter,  Paul — these  are 
all   iu    everlasting    remem- 
brance.    And  tho  memoirs  of 
righteous  men  which  abound 
in  the  religious  literature  of 
the  world,  continue  to  exert 
their  high  influence,  and  keep 
their  heroes  up  from  age  to 
ago   in  the   minds  of  men. 
Though  dead  they  yet  speak. 
Secondly:    TJie  literary  pro- 
dft4:tion8  of  good  men  He  uses 
for  the  good  of  posterity,     A 
book  is  a  second  incarnation 
of  the  man's  self,  a  body  in 
which  he  works  after  his  flesh 
and  blood  has  gone  to  cor- 
ruption.     Baxter,    Bunyan, 
Watts,  Wesley,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  untold  numbers 
of  righteous  men  who  will 
continue,  by  their  writings, 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  pos- 
terity ;  though  dead  they  yet 
speak.      The  truth  of   the 
text  is  seen — 

III.    In  the  connection 

or    THEIR   LABORS    Wmi  THE 
INDESTRUCTIBLE        CON80I0UB- 

NEss  OP  3IEN.     Their  labors^ 
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whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  upon  whom  they  have 
been  employed.  The  saved  and 
the  lost  will  remember  their 
counsels,  their  reproofs,  their 
exhortations,  their  sermons, 
their  prayers,  for  ever  and 
ever.  They  bum  like  quench- 
less stars  in  the  firmament  of 
every  soul  they  have  endea- 
Tored  to  bless.  From  the 
deepest  experience  of  all  upon 
whom  they  have  acted,  their 
works  will  rise  to  memory 
as  regularly  and  resistlessly 
as  billows  from  the  abyss  of 
ocean.  The  truth  of  the  text 
is  seen — 

IV.      In    the    blessings 
wiiiCH  THE  Almighty  will 

IMPART  TO  THEM  THROUGH  ALL 

Eternity.  They  will  always 
be  the  objects  of  Divine 
thous:ht  and  care,  and  ouf  of 
the  fulness  of  His  love,  will 
He  continue  to  supply  their 
wants — 

"While  life  and  thought  and  being  laat. 
And  Immortality  endure." 

The  subject  teaches  (1)  The 
immense  value  of  a  righteous 
man  in  society.  His  use- 
fudness  is  as  permanent 
as  the  stars.  (2)  The 
best  method  of  achieving 
lasting  fame.  Men  desire 
lasting  fit  me.  With  some  the 
desire  is  a  passion^  Usefii]-* 
nesM  alone  can  give  it.  He 
who  saves  one  soul  buiMs  up 
a  monument  for  himself  that 


shall  stand  for  ever.  (3) 
The  infinite  regard  which  God 
has  for  gooilneas.  He  endows 
it  with  immortal  honor. 


converting  a  boul. 

"Brethren,  if  auy  of  yoa  do  §n 
from  the  truth,  and  one  coQTni 
him ;  let  him  know,  that  be  w\aA 
converteth  the  sinner  from  the 
error  of  hit  way  shall  save  a  smil 
from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  Bins." — James  ▼.  19,  SQL 


Fboh  this  Terse  observe  two 
things. 

I.     A  SOUL  LOST  BT  SRBOB. 

"If  any  of  you  do  err  from 
the  truth.**  Two  things  an' 
implied  in  this  exp^e8Hiun^— 
First:  A  ioft  anteeedaaiiaU, 
That  state  is  a  nun-erring' 
from  the  truth,  a  harmouy' 
with  the  truliL  What  is  it 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
truth?  (1)  Our  concepiioQl 
in  harmony  with  itsessentiaik 
(2)  Our  life  in  harmony  with 
its  spirit.  This  is  tA>  be  in' 
the  truth,  and  to  be  thus  m 
the  truth  is  to  l>e  safe.  The 
other  thing  implied  here  is : — 
Secondly:  A  fearful  poad- 
bUitjf.  It  is  implied  that  a 
soul  can  fall  from  that  stati^ 
can  err  from  that  truth  ;  can 
bound  away  from  that  orbit 
(I)  This,  man r^m  do  liecauie 
he  is  moral.  Had  hd'ncrt  the 
power  to  do  80,  bo  oiobld  M 
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^ponsibility  for  bis 

(2)  Man  1m9  doue  so. 
n,  David,  Peter,  &c.  So 
sd  have  augels  that  excel 
reugth.  Many  forces  are 
rork  here  to  drive  men 
J  from  the  truth, — ^reck- 
speculatioQ,  Church  in- 
istency,  Sataoic  agency, 
dly  fascinations,  «kc. 
ther    thing    to    observe 


'.,    A  SOUL  SAVED  BT  MAN. 

t  him  know,  that  he 
;h  couverteth  the  sinner 
I  the  enor  of  Ids  way 
I  save  a  soid  from  death, 
shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
**  Three  things  are  in- 
ed  in  this  language, 
t:  TIkcU  it  ii  possible  for 

to  convert  a  iouL  This 
iO^t  manifestly  implied; 
n  we  say  it  is  possible 
mean — (1)  It  is  possible 
i.  converted  man  to  do  so. 
oul  in  error  cannot  lead 

truth.  Spiritual  ignor- 
^  cannot  enlighten.  Our- 
ty  and  worldliuess  cannot 
airt  to  Christ.  The  man 
self  must  1)0  a  converted 
I  to  convert.  No  other 
the  qualitioiition,  no  other 
Heaven  bless.  {2)  A 
^  erted  man  can  only  do  so 
he gr(iciou$ at^f^ncif  of  OoL 
.  ]»ower  and  sufficiency  fur 
purp4)se  are  oi  Cod.  This 
feels  in  his  work,  and  all 
3ess  he  asoidbes  lovingly 

gratefully  to  bia  Maker. 


Secondly :  That  the  nutn  who 
eatmerts  a  soul  cuvomplishes 
immense  gwkL    (l)  He  saves 
^'a  soul  from  death.**  What  ia 
the  death  of  a  soul?    Not 
extinction  of  being,  not  ceeua- 
tion  of  consciousness,  not  the 
abrogation  of  responsibilities, 
but  the  loss  of  all  that  makes 
existence  worth  having.     (2> 
'^  He  hidesa  multitude  of  sins  * 
— shall  cover  them  over  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  seen. 
(1)  The  act  causes  the  blot- 
ting out  the  iniquities  of  the 
converted.     They  are  swept 
away  clear  from  the  sky  of 
his  soul.  (2)  The  act  prevents 
an  unknown  number  of  sins 
being  committed.     Had  the 
soul  remained  in  a  state  of 
error  from   the  truth,  wbair 
sins  it  would  have  committed. 
(3)    The  act  brings  out  an 
agency  for  the  destruction  of 
sin.-    The  converted  soul  sets 
to  work  to  convert  others. 
Thirdly:    Tliot  itie  immense 
good  lie  accomplislies  should 
be  vfdl    conj/idered    by  him. 
«Let  him  know  it."     "Let 
him  know  it,"  to  cheer  him, 
amidst  the  disoouragementa 
of  his  labors,  and  to  iospire 
him   with  persevering  ae^L 
"Let  him  know  it,"  in  order 
that  be  may  adore  his  all- 
mercifid  Creator,  in  employ^ 
iug    him    In  a   mission  so 
tran/sceodently  glorious  and 
beneficent 
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ANGEUC   SINNERS. 

"For  if  God  spared  not  the 
angels  that  nnned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be 
reserved  unto  judgement"  — 
2  Peter  \l  4. 

Human  sinners  surround  us. 
We  are  yrith  them — wo  are 
of  them.  Our  acquaintanco 
ifith  them  is  a  terrible 
reality.  Of  angelic  sinners 
we  know  nothing  but  what 
is  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Word,  and  in  that  Word  wo 
have  a  great  deal  concerning 
them;  and  the  information 
is  undoubtedly  designed  for 
our  study,  and  our  profit. 
We  may  mention  a  few  of 
the  things  which  we  learn 
from  the  Divine  Record  con- 
cerning them.     We  learn — 

I.  That  they  are  the  most 
ANCIENT  sinners.  They  were 
the  first  transgressors  of 
Heaven's  eternal  law.  They 
sinned  before  man  was  created, 
and  when  his  home  perhaps 
lay  in  chaos.  They  were  the 
Jirst  to  break  the  moral 
harmony  of  the  imiverse. 
Being  the  first  sinners,  two 
things  strike  our  attention 
ooncemhig  them.  First : 
27ie  unu/U€7ie88  of  their  cir- 
cumstancfs.  They  had  no 
tempter,  Adam  had ;  so  has 
his  race  ever  since ;  so  have 
we.  But  all  the  circumstances 
that  surrounded  them  flowed 
in  a  mighty  tide  in  favor  of 


virtue.  They  had  no  d^Nraved 
propensities.  All  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  have, 
which  account  for  Uieir  amfbl 
conduct  All  their  prc^ws- 
sities  were  in  favor  of  holineML 
The  other  thing  that  strikes 
our  attention  ooncenung 
them  is  —  Secondly :  jRW- 
force  of  their  freed(mi.  Having 
neither  an  outward  tempter 
nor  an  inward  propensi^  to 
wrong,  they  must  have  riaen 
up  against  all  the  extenil 
circumstances,  and  internal 
tendencies  of  tlieir  being:  We 
learn — 

II.  That  they  are  the 
most  INFLUENTIAL  slmien.' 
First :  They  were  the  original 
introducer*  of  sin  to  this  woHd, 
They  have  a  mighty  leader 
spoken  of  as  the  "Devil," 
"Satan,**  "Prince  of  thn 
world,"  "the  God  of  thii 
world,"  "  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air."  He  it  vtt 
that  appeared  to  our  fint 
parents  in  pristine  innoceiifljy 
and  turned  them  from  the 
true,  the  righteousand  Divina 
Secondly :  They  are  the  com* 
stant  promoters  of  sin  in  tUt 
world.  The  pnncipalitiea 
and  powers  of  darkness  imder 
the  direction  of  their  tie- 
mondous  leader,  have  been 
for  six  thousand  years  unre- 
mittingly engaged  in  pro- 
moting wickedness  anumgst 
men.  They  have  a  kingdom 
here,  and  the  vast  popuktioos 
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the  worid  have  heen,  since 
»  f&lly  and  Btili  are,  their 
ral  saUjeots.  Tbej  are 
Tihly  powerful.  One  of 
em  has  power  to  lead  the 
iiid  captive  at  his  will. 
i«y  can  tempt  men,  men 
tmot  tempt  them.  We 
irn — 

IIL  That  they  are  the 
>at  iNCX>RRioiBL£  tiinuers. 
stances  of  man's  conversion 
im  sin  are  numerous,  and 
BT  multiplying.  The  great- 
;  of  human  sinners  have 
3n  changed  —  Manasseh, 
iry  Magdalene,  Saul  of 
rsuSy  &c ;  but  wo  have  no 
tord  of  the  conversion  of 
BftJlen  angel;  their  cbarac- 
'  seems  stereotyped.  From 
)  to  age,  century  to  century, 
Uenium  to  miilenium,  they 
itinue  rebels  against  Cod, 
ponents  to  holiness,  and 
miles  to  the  creation. 
eir  incorrigibility  shows 
9  things.  First:  That 
elieottuU  knowledge  cannot 
]»ert>  They  have  intellects 
Tast  capacity,  they  com- 
Doed  their  education  imder 
I  immediate  radiance  of 
>  Divine  throne.  They 
re  studied  God  and  His 
iverse,  both  as  innocent 
I  as  sinful  beings..  Their 
>w]edge  must  be  immense, 
they  are  unconverted. 
1  knowledge,  alaa,  is  all  in 
Q.  Do  not  dream  of  our 
la  nieiiee  and  philofiophy 

YOLi  XV. 


ever  converting  men.  Their 
incorrigibility  shows: — We- 
condly  :  That  an  experience  of 
Uu  evil  of  sin  cannot  convert. 
There  are  some  who  say  that 
men  will  get  their  moral  evils 
one  day  corrected,  as  physical 
evils  are  corrected,  by  the 
experience  of  the  evils  of  their 
mistakes.  Angels  have  had 
experience  of  the  evils  of  sin. 
They  know  what  the  wrath 
of  God  is,  what  hell  is.  They 
have  felt  it  through  many  a 
rolling  age,  yet  they  are  un- 
raformed,  more  obdurate  now 
perhaps  than  ever.  Misery, 
like  law  and  terrors,  does  but 
harm.     We  learn — 

IV.  That  they  are  the 
most  MISERABLE  of  sinucrs. 
There  are  three  things  which 
indicate  something  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  misery — First : 
Contrast  between  tlieir  present 
an'l  past  condition.  Our  con- 
dition to-day,  happy  or  other-* 
wise,  is  greatly  controlled  by 
its  felt  relation  to  the  past 
The  humble  cot,  furnished 
with  the  mere  necessaries  and 
common  comforts  of  life, 
would  make  the  homeless 
pauper  happy,  but  the  bom 
lord  of  a  mansion  miserable  ; 
and  that  on  account  of  the 
felt  contrast  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  The  original 
condition  of  angels  was  trans- 
cendently  glorious  and  blessed 
— ^they  were  the  morning  stars 
of  oreation,  the  elder-bom  of 
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God  But  what  now?  They 
are  reserved  '^in  chaius  of 
darkness" — thejare  in  *  ever- 
lasting fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  An- 
other thing  which  indicates 
something  of  the  extent  of 
their  misery  is — Secondly: 
The  vastness  of  their  capacity. 
The  misery  of  a  spiritual 
being  greatly  depends  upon 
his  c»ipability  of  thought 
Men,  in  similar  conditions,  do 
not  suiFer  equally.  He  who 
is  able  to  take  the  widest 
view  of  the  causes,  relations, 
and  bearings  of  his  position, 
will  feel  the  most  Angels 
have  a  capacity  far  greater 
than  men  to  understand  the 
origin,  bearings,  and  issues  of 
their  crimes.  Another  thing 
still,  which  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  extent  of  their 
misery  is — Thirdly :  T/ie  utter 
hopeies^ess  of  tlieir  state. 
There  is  hope  for  human 
sinners  in  this  world  ;  there 
is  a  Saviour  provided  for 
them  ;  there  is  a  heaven  that 
is  offered  to  them.  There 
seems  no  hope  for  fallen 
angels.  Christ  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels ; 
He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of 
Abraham. 

Such  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  the  Bible 
sug(j:e8ts  to  us  concerning  an- 
gehc  sinners.  And  are  not 
such  thoughts  suited,  as  un- 
doubtedly I  hey  are  designed, 
to  rouse  ua  human  binaers  to 


spiritual  eamestnesB  in  tht 
cause  of  our  salvation  1 


A  father's  thought  omul  b» 

GH1LJ>*S  GRAVE. 

"  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  tbaU 
not  return  to  me."-*2  Sam.  zii.  SSL 

The  context  shows  David  m 
two  aspects.  First :  Sv^ermg 
as  a  sinner.  He  had  eoni- 
mitted  a  great  sin,  and  the 
loss  of  his  child  was  a  retri- 
bution. Secondly :  BeoMwnng 
as  a  saint.  '*And  he  said, 
While  the  child  was  yet  slive^ 
I  fasted  and  wept:  for  I  said. 
Who  can  tell  whether  God 
will  be  gracious  to  me,  that 
the  child  may  live  ?  But  tu)w 
he  is  dead,  wherefore  sboold 
I  fast  1  can  I  bring  him  bmok 
again)  I  shall  go  to  him, 
but  he  shtiU  not  retam  to 
me."  The  text  implies  David's 
belief  in  throe  things. 

I.       The      UNRETUBVABU- 
NESS  OF  THIS  DEAD.     ^'  He  sfasU 

not  return  to  me."  He  Mt 
that  all  grief  was  useless,  ali 
prayer  was  unavailing:  The 
dead  return  not  again. 
"  When  a  few  years  are  come, 
then  I  shall  go  the  way' 
whence  I  shall  not  retuTD." 
'4  shall  behold  man  no  mors 
in  the  land  of  the  living,*^ 
said  Hezekiah.  First :  Thtrs 
is  no  returning  to  distkarffs 
neglected  duties,  Datieswhieli 
we  have  neglected  inrelatisD 
to  our  children,  our  \ 
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«mr  neigbbonr8,our  country,  we 
cau  never  return  after  to  dis- 
charge. They  remain  undone. 
**  There  ia  no  work,  knowledge, 
or  device  in  the  grave,"&c.  Se- 
condly :  Tfhere  is  no  returning 
to  recover  lost  opportunities. 
Lost  Sabbaths,  lost  sermons, 
lost  moons  of  grace,  no  one 
oomcs  bock  from  the  grave  to 
redeem.  If  there  is  no  return 
to  the  earth — (1)  How  foolish 
it  is  to  set  our  hearts  upon  it. 
(2)  How  important  to  finish 
its  work  as  we  go  on.  The 
text  implies  David's  belief — 

II.      In  the  certainty  op 

m&    OWN    DISSOLUTION.        "  I 

shall  go  to  him."  He  had  no 
doubt  on  the  subject,  nor  has 
anyone  any  reason  to  doubt 
"  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die."  "One  generation 
Cometh,  and  another  passeth 
away."  "Wo  must  all  die, 
and  be  as  water  spilt  upon 
the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.*'  First: 
Tke  certainty  of  deatJi  is  uni- 
viTMally  {idmiUed  with  tke 
understanding.  There  is  no 
room  left  for  questioning  it. 
Death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  from  Moses  to  Christ, 
from  Christ  to  this  hour. 
Secondly:  The  certainty  of 
decUh  is  universally  denied  by 
the  life.  All  men  live  as  if 
they  were  immortal.  How 
morally  infintuated  is  our 
raoe  I  The  text  implies 
David's  heli^^ 


III.     In    the    re-union 

AFTER   DEATH.        "I    shall   gO 

to  him."  First :  The  re-union 
Fie  believed  in  was  spirituaL 
It  evidently  means  more  than 
going  to  his  grave,  and  the 
miugling  of  their  dust  to- 
gether. There  would  be  no 
consolntion  in  this.  Secondly : 
The  re-union  he  believed  in 
teas  conscious.  They  would 
feel  themselves  together,  rer 
cognize  each  other  as  child 
and  father.  The  doctrine  of 
a  recognition  of  spirits  in  a 
future  world,  may  be  argued 
by  the  laws  of  mental  associ- 
ation, the  benevolence  of 
God,  and  the  allusions  of 
Scripture.  Thirdly  :  The 
re-union  he  believed  in  was 
liappy.  There  would  be  no 
consolation  in  the  idea  of  an 
unhappy  union.  (1)  He  be- 
lieved that  his  child  was 
happy.  Infanta  go  to  heaven. 
"  Of  such."  says  Christ,  "  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
men  who  deny  this,  have  de- 
humanized their  nature  by  a 
barbarous  theology.  (2)  He 
believed  that  he  was  safe. 
He  felt  that  he  should  go  to. 
him,  be  with  him  in  that 
happy  world. 

Let  these  thoughts  of  deatfi 
aid  us  to  fulfil  the  mission  of 
life. 
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CHRISTIAlf  DIONTTY. 
**  Thou  ahalt  increase  my  great- 
*  -Pb.  Ixxi.  21. 


The  world  has  its  great  men ; 
80  has  the  Bible.  Wheu  we 
put  them  alongside  each  other 
the  comparison  often  deepens 
into  the  contrast.  Alongside 
the  monarch,  the  Bible  puts 
the  man  who  ndes  his  own 
spirit  well ;  the  warrior,  one 
who  fights  the  fight  of  &ith ; 
the  artist,  one  who  by  loving 
deeds  paints  his  own  portrait 
on  the  canvas  of  the  soul  of 
the  suffering.  A  good  man 
is  a  great  man,  but  a  bad 
man  is  not  great  though  he 
sits  upon  a  throne. 

I.  This  greatness  ih  real. 
Consider  what  God  calls  the 
good  man — a  saint,  a  son,  a 
joint  heir  with  Christ.  Who 
are  his  bosom  friends?  The 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  What  has  he  on  his 
side?  God,  and  truth,  and 
Christ,  a  purifying  faith,  an 
approvingconscicnce,  glorious 
hopes,  and  angel  sympathies. 
This  honor  hath  all  the  saints. 
With  many  in  this  vain  world, 
"  the  rank  is  but  the  guinea's 
stamp,"  but  here,  there  is  not 
only  heaven's  stamp,  but 
heaven's  gold ! 

II.  This  greatness  is  con- 
scious. Grod  has  spoken;  I 
have  heard.  He  has  given; 
I  have  received.  He  visited 
the  land  I  lived  in,  and  did 


not  pass  my  door.  In  hm 
mighty  life4)0At  He  touched 
at  the  shore  where  I  stooct 
gavo  me  a  hail  and  weloomed 
me  on  board !  These  are  the 
glad  testimonies  of  the  m- 
newod  one :  *'  I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed,''  ta, 

III.  This  greatness  is 
DBRiVEa  Once  I  had  it  not 
Peace  did  not  fold  her  gentle 
wing  and  nestle  in  my  bosom, 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  was  not 
my  strength.  I  was  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God.  The 
remembrance  of  this  shall 
ever  keep  me  humble.  "  Not 
unto  us,"  &0.  But  though  I 
once  possessed  them  n^now 
I  do.  <*  Being  justified  by 
faith  I  have  peace."  "  I  joy 
in  God,  by  whom  I  have 
received  the  atonement'* 

IV.  This  greatness  is 
iNCRBASiNa  David  was  tn 
old  man,  yet  he  could  say 
soberly  and  acceptably/*  ThoQ 
shall  increase  my  greiUaesa" 
First :  In  my  penonal  ea^of- 
metit  Religion  is  not  a 
surface  thing,  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  heart — living,  graving^ 
expanding,  blooming,  fruit* 
bearing ;  not  a  stagnant  pool, 
but  a  living  stream.  In- 
firmities shall  lessen,  virtues 
shall  increase^  thy  love  ahali 
be  more  precious,  thy  prannee 
more  valued.  '^Thou  wilt 
not  forsake  the  work  of  thiae 
own  hands."    Second]^:  In 
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the  experience  of  the  saints. 
Perhaps  it  was  given  the 
PBalmist  in  a  flnsb  of  holy 
inspiration  to  see,  as  he  swept 
the  plains  of  coming  genera- 
tions, that  his  experience 
would  not  be  lost  upon  those 
who  in  the  strife  were  fighting 
for  the  right  and  the  true. 
Is  not  this  even  expressed  in 
verse  18,  "Until  I  have 
shewed  thy  strength  unto 
this  generation,  and  thy 
power  unto  every  one  that  is 
to  come."  David's  name  is 
great  to-day  !  And  in  every 
well-worn  Bible  may  be  seen 
the  signs  of  his  sympathy 
and  power.  Thirdly :  In  tlie 
admiration  of  angels.  What 
sympathizing,  appreciating, 
ministering  spectators  are 
these  !  H.  T.  M. 

Liverpool, 


JEHOVAH   OUR  HOMK 

"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  ourdwell- 
iBg  place." — Ps.  xc.  1. 

This  psalm  sets  forth  the 
eternity  of  God  and  the  frailty 
of  man.  Mourning  the  ills 
that  contract  and  the  evils 
that  embitter  this  short  span 
of  existence,  it  turns  mau*s 
tJumglUs  to  that  power  which 
can  establish,  and  his  hopes 
to  that  "mercy"  which  can 
"satisfy,"  and  crown  with 
fadeless  "  beauty,"  (see  v.  17.) 
Observe  the  solemnity  and  force 
of  the  language  of  verses  1  — 3. 
''Lord,  thoti  hast  been  our 
Vot.  XT. 


dwelling  place  in  all  genera- 
tiou&  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting, 
thou  art  God.  Thou  tumest 
man  to  destruction ;  and 
sayest,  retiu*n,  yo  children  of 
men."  Inspiration  stretches 
language  into  the  misty 
eternity  on  either  side,  and 
reveals  God  existing  ere  ever 
a  world  was  formed,  and  un- 
changed by  circling  years; 
when  the  '^  mountains"  depart 
and  the  hills  remove.  I,f  the 
"  mountains,"  the  emblems 
of  constancy,  mock  raan*s 
littleness  as  they  stand,  broad- 
based  and  solemn,  from 
century  to  century ;  how 
painfully  evident  that  little- 
ness becomes  when  man  has 
to  do  with  Him,  in  whose 
sight  a  "  thousand  years  are 
as  a  yesterday  ;"  how  dream- 
like the  brief,  dwarfed  being; 
how  priceless  a  refuge  from 
the  "flood"  that  "carries 
them  away  ;"  how  blest  is  he 
whose  spirit  leans  on  this 
truth: — "Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations  ! "  The  words 
suggest : — 

I.  Man  needs  a  home. — A 
refuge  beyond  the  reach  of 
vicissitude.  (1)  We  crave  im- 
mortality^ and  our  longings  are 
never  satisfied,  our  questions 
never  answered,  till  our  hopes 
I  2 
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take  hold  of  the  Infinite. 
Like  the  climbing  pkpt,  with- 
out the  strong  stem  to  support 
it,  the  sensibilities  of  our 
frail  but  wonderful  nature, 
trail  in  the  dust  Without 
repose  in  God,  there  may  bo 
the  butterfly's  gaiety  while 
summer  sunbeams  last,  but 
the  worm,  is  shelterless  when 
the  blast  of  adversity  beats. 
(2)  Some  are  anxious  to  esta- 
blish man's  orphanage ;  the 
child  of  no  promise ;  the  home- 
less heir  of  nothing.  The 
unblest  joylessness  of  such 
spirits  indicates  the  "  divinity 
that  stirs  within  us.''  (3) 
Many  say,  "  our  Father"  with 
the  lip,  but  know  nothing  of 
the  **  many  mansions,"  the 
children's  home;  how  can  they 
know  anything  of  home  who 
believe  in  a  heartless  God  ? 

II.  God  reveals  Himself 
AS  hdmanity's  home.  "  Our 
dwelling  place."  Though 
sin's  leprous  spot  taints  the 
wall  of  our  most  sacred 
chamber,  yet  it  has  not  razed 
the  foundations  of  AoT^.  We 
know  something  of  the  joys 
of  its  kindly  shelter,  when 
the  ice  blasts  of  a  cold  world 
bear  upon  us.  But  we  cannot 
build  for  ourselves  a  perfect 
home.  In  God  this  home  is 
provided,  elaborately  finished 
for  the  tenant  man :  ho  is 
invited  to  occupy  it  in  per- 
petuity— "  all  IhingB  are  xio^ 
readj."   God  is  a  perfect  home 


for  the  spirit ;  perfect^  where 
nature,  worn  and  weary  with 
the  world's  inoessant  frictioa 
can  relax  itself ;  where  ereiy 
want  caa  be  met  with  God's 
unfailing  supply.  Perfect^  for 
under  the  grand  sanlightaf 
prosperity's  sky,  nature  and 
grace  congratulate  us  when 
vve  exult  in  God.  J*erfyet, 
for  the  darkest  midnight  that 
trouble  can  frown  is  aiched 
by  some  bow  of  promise. 

''  Sormw  touched  by  Ihee  grows  brl^ 
With  more  than  raptured  ny; 
Ah  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  Ught 
We  never  saw  by  day." 

The  perfection  of  our  home 
in  God  is  seen  in  three  psrti- 
culars.  First :  Physical  adap- 
tation. This  world  is  fitted 
up  for  man's  accommodation; 
fitted  to  engage  enei*gy  and 
repay  toil.  It  is  not  for  the 
idler's  comfort :  he  is  the 
devil's  apprentice  and  clumsily 
endeavors  to  kill  time.  "Dreas 
it  and  keep  it"  are  the  terms 
of  the  original  grant  Soused, 
there  is  bread  and  work  (x 
all.  Men  talk  of  the  **  ciusa 
of  labor; "  we  don't  believe  in 
it ;  labor  is  one  of  our  blessings; 
designed  to  keep  us  warm 
with  healthful  exercise  under 
our  chill  moral  skies.  It  is 
not  the  "  thorns  and  brian," 
but, 

"  Man's  inhnmanity  to  num. 
Makes  countless  thousands  momn.*' 

Secondly  :  Intellect  Jindt  a 
\wxtkA  xn.  God.     ^^^«c  '^alk  c£ 
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fielda  of  a  universe,  teeming 
with  *^  grand  thoughts  grand- 
ly .  expressed,"  are  not  only 
largely  unexplored,  but  in 
their  boundless  infinitude  al- 
most unknown.  Our  intel- 
lectual nature^  with  its  ever- 
widening  range  of  vision,  may 
expatiate  for  ever  in  those 
fields  of  thought  All  are  the 
"  precious  thoughts  *'  of  God 
Chiistiaaity  represses  no  re- 
verent curiosity.  Its  license 
is  wide  as  the  range  of  virtue, 
and  interminable  as  existence. 
«  Plrove  all  things."  "What- 
soever  things  are  true,"  &c. 
"Think  on  these  things.** 
Our  Father  spreads  out  for 
the  education  of  His  children 
the  grandly-illustrated  page 
of  nature,  and  the  letter  of 
His  love.  Christianity  is  the 
nurse  of  free  thought  Third- 
ly: Heart  and  soul — our 
moral  being — -Jlnd  a  home  in 
God.  "  In  all  generations." 
Religion,  under  every  different 
form,  and  with  every  varied 
accompaniment :  Patriarchal 
simplicity,  Mosaic  picture, 
Ohtistian  manhood  —  have 
ever  been  the  same,  ever 
fitted  to  man's  heart.  With 
tones  of  tenderness,  it  has 
ever  substantially  said,  "  I 
will  give  you  rest"  Believers 
of  every  past  age,  guided  by 
the  stars  of  promise,  have 
passed  within  the  vail,  leaving 
their  testimony;  and  each 
sueeeedin^  genenition  baa 
been  able  gratefaUjr  to  cele- 


brate  it — "Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling  place,"  &c. 
Every  believer  is  going  Iiome, 

III.  Our  home  in  God 

IS  IXVIOLA.BLE — IT  IB  PER- 
FECTLY SECURE.  This  cannot 
be  predicated  of  any  earthly 
home.  "He  builds  too  low,  that 
builds  beneath  the  skies." 
Fortune's  wheel  is  sure  to  re- 
volve and  bring  widowhood 
to  many.  Uncertainty  is  the 
wormwood  that  embitters  the 
joys  of  earth.  But  God  knows 
every  contingency,  calculates 
the  result  of  every  event 
His  wisdom,  power,  love,  &c., 
guarantee  the  inviolability  of 
our  home.  Out  of  God,  there 
is  no  resting-place  for  the 
jaded  spirits  of  men ;  no  arbor 
on  the  difficult  hills  of  life ; 
no  home  proof  against  the 
spoiler;  or  so  barred  that  the 
ruthless  hand  of  death  will 
not  tear  the  tenant  from  its 
shelter.  But  there  is  a  "  land 
of  Beulah,"  "  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,"  &c, 

IV.  God  our  home  :  then 
IT  IS  ETERNAL.  "  From  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  thou 
art  God."  An  eternal  home  ! 
Here  culminate  our  loftiest 
aspirations,  our  highest 
hopes.  Give  man  the  good 
his  nature  is  JUled  to  enjoy ; 
secure  its  possession  to  him 
for  eter,  and  he  finds  that  a 
perpetuity  ot  \A\ttS  va  \^^ 
indeed.       He   Yi&a    tAXam^ 
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**  glory,  honour,  iramortality, 
and  eternal  life."  Man  has 
no  lease  of  aught  he  values 
hero  below ;  the  grant  by 
which  he  enjoys  is  not 
reneioabfe  for  ever.  Every 
moment  relaxes  his  grasp  of 
earth's  joys.  Everything  here 
below  that  makes  life  de- 
sirable, fades ;  no  spring  re- 
vives the  wasted  forms  of 
sere  and'  faded  pleasures. 
But  rise  up  and  look  through 
the  glass  of  this  text,  and 
"  pleasures  for  evermore"  are 
discoverable  ;  for  "  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling  place  in  all 
generations,"  and  "to  ever- 
lasting, thou  art  God." 

V.    This  home  is  to  be 

REACHED     THROUGH      ChRIST. 

"  I  am  the  door."  Even  on 
earth,  a  man  can  enter  the 
avenue  to  his  Father's  houijc, 
the  stnvit  gate  leading  to  im- 
mortal honors.  In  Him, 
"  the  whole  building  is  fitly 


framed,"  <Ssc  Built  on  Him, 
the  rains  may  descend,  the 
floods  come,  the  wind  blow, 
and  yet  the  house  falls  not 
In  calm  confidence  of  etemtl 
secnrity  the  believer  sayi^ 
'*  Ketuni,  O  God.  our  shield.'* 
Christ  is  tfu  door,  Mias  it| 
and  the  spirit  is  a  homelen 
exile ;  a  shelterless  outcast 
on  the  plains  of  undone  dis> 
pair.  The  door  of  hope  ia  for 
ever  barred.  Dream  not  of  the 
joys  of  liome  out  of  Christ ; 
and  say  not  in  your  hearty 
''  I  cannot  reach  this  distant 
home  ; "  it  is  the  seduoer^s 
whisper  ;  stop  your  ears  and 
cry  "  eternal  life,"  home^  home, 
sweet  home!  Every  man  toaj 
say,  and  ought  to  say,  **I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father." 
A  homo  and  welcome  awaits 
every  returning  prodigal. 

Christian/  as  the  world 
reads  your  creed  in  your  tones 
and  life,  let  it  see  that  you 
are  fj^oinf^  Iwrne,        W.  C.  R 


^\t  ipitlpit  iiittr  its  Panbmaibs. 


HEATHEN  TBOUOnTd  OX  PRATES. 

O  souls  bowed  earthwanl,  and 
Toid  of  heavenly  thouc^hU  !  what 
avails  it  to  bring  to  the  temples 
these  worldly  principles  of  ours, 
and  to  estimate  what  the  go  Is  think 
good  after  our  own  depraved  na- 
ture? .  .  .  Why  do  we  not 
offer  to  the  powera  above,  what  the 
highHK)m  cannot  give  from  his 
great  dish — duty  to  God  and  maw 
harmonized  in  the  Bou\,\i«Sixt  oi 


heart:?  all  holy,  and  a  breast  imbued 
with  f^enerous  honor.     If  only  I 
bring  these  to  the  sanctuary,  I  sfasll 
please  Heaven  with  my  mite  of 
salted  meal. — PERSiusSsf. «.,  61,i. 
Is  there  nothing,  then,  for  men 
to  pniy  for  ?    If  you  winh  my  ad- 
vice, you  will  let  the  gods  give  of 
themselves,  what  is  expedieDt  for 
us  and  is  suited  to  our  furtanee. 
X  For  the  9^8  will  send  what  ia  beet 
\  « '^ ^^"^  --'-  ^> ^1*-  ^^  -jpMnnf 
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Urn  is  dearer  to  them  than  to 
UjuumUI  We,  from  impulse  of  pas- 
tAoik  and  blind  overpowering  desire, 
pmy  for  -this  nand  that ;  bat  the 
gods  imaw  what  our  proyera  would 
torn  Qut  for  ua  If  we  must  pray, 
if  we  must  offer  oicrifices,  pray  for 
a  sound  .mind  in  a  sotmd  body ; 
aak  for  a  brare  heart,  free  from 
fsar  c4  death,  to  reckon  the  end  of 
lif^  among  the  functions  of  nature ; 
a  heart  able  to  endure  any  labors 
whatever ;  a  heart  that  knows  not 
passion  or  desire,  and  holds  the 
toih  of  Hercules  and  cruel  labors 
preferable  to  adultery,  gluttony, 
and  effeminacy.'*— Juvenal,  5!a/.a:., 
346— S63. 

Aad  he  (Socrates)  prayed  also  to 
tha  gods  simply  to  give  him  what 
was  good,  on  the  gnmnd  that  the 
gods  know  best  wl^t  kind  of  things 
are  good.  And  he  alway  thought 
that  those  who  pnvyed  for  gold,  or 
aU  ver,  or  power,  or  anything  of  this 
sort,  might  as  well  pray  for  dice- 
play,  or  a  battle,  or  anything  else 


of  which  the  result  is  uncertam. 
And  making  small  offerings  from 
small  means,  he  thought  he  stood 
on  a  level  with  those  who  made 
many  and  great  offerings  from 
great  means.  For,  he  said,  that^ 
as  one  thing,  it  was  not  well  for 
the  gods,  if  they  took  more  pleasure 
in  great  than  in  small  offerings, 
for  in  that  case  the  offerings  of 
bad  men  would  often  give  them 
more  pleasure  than  the  offerings 
of  the  good ;  and  again,  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  for  men  to  live, 
if  the  offeriogs  of  the  bad  were 
more  pleasing  to  the  gods  than 
those  of  the  good.  But  he  ever 
thought  that  the  gods  took  most 
delight  in  honors  paid  them  by  the 
pious.  And  he  approved  this  Ime — 

*'  As  yoa  have  ability,  do  ofleringt  to  the 
immortals." 

Just  as  in  conduct  to  our  friends 
and  guests,  and  in  all  one's  life, 
"  Do  your  best,**  was  good  advice. — 
Xenophon,  Altmarab.y  Bk.  t'.,  ch,  8, 

y.  3. 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
fThc  utmort  flrewlom  of  honeat  thought  is  permitted  in  this  department    The 
reader  must  therefure  nse  his  own  discriminating  faculties,  and  the  Editor  must  be 
aUowe<l  to  ekUm  fteedom  ttom  xesponsibUity.] 


SATAN  AND  SIN. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
Ko.  1,  p.  52.  Satan  and  sin  are 
not  inseparable,  in  the  sense  that 
wherever  there  is  sin,  Satan  must 
ha^e  caused  iU  Much  sin  is  caused 
by  the  promptings  of  our  own 
ocMTupticm,  irregular  instincts,  and 
the  like;  and  by  the  temptations 
^  the  world. 

AMOXSNT  FRBACHnna 

"BxPUCAJtT,  InaiuwertoQvKBLiSt 
No,   2,  p,    62.      Noah    wm    "a 


preacher  of  righteousness.'*  (2  Peter 
ii.  b.)  Ezra,  standing  on  a  pulpit 
or  platform,  ejtpounde4i  the  law. 
(Neh.  viii.  4—8.)  Under  the 
old  economy,  generally,  the  priests 
were  expounders  of  the  law,  and 
the  instructors  of  the  people. 
(Hal.  ii.  7.)  The  prophets  were 
qualified  and  commissioned  by 
Qod  to  speak  in  His  name.  Their 
prophesying  correqjonded  to  our 
preaching,  with  the  exception  that 
they  were  inipVceai,  "wVicwaa  tsva 
pr«BiclierB  ofleu  pwjjaipXfc  «tt«t. 
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The  prophet's  business  was  not 
mere  prcJiiction  of  the  future.  He 
was  God's  mouth  to  the  people;  re- 
proving sin,  recalling  them  to 
allegisjice,  often  declaring  the 
moat  spiritual  truths,  and  predict- 
ing the  future  Messiah  and  the 
glories  of  the  Church. 

WINNI3JO  REFfNED  SCEPHCISM. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  3,  p.  52.    They  cannot  be  won 


by  Calvinian  preaching,  but  am 
rather  confirmed  in  opposition  to 
Chiistianity.  Perhaps  one  good 
method  mi|^t  be  to  nail  to  our 
pulpit  dooiB  whereyer  truth  is  not 
preaiched,  until  some  one  coold  bo 
got  to  preach  it.  The  imxth.  oC 
Christ,  the  standard  doctrine  of  aO 
ages  of  the  Church,  is  "  the  pom 
of  Qod  unto  salvation"  ror  all 
classes,  for  the  Greek  as  well  ai  the 
barbarian. 


xUxKX^   |i0txas. 


[We  hoUI  it  to  bo  tho  duty  of  an  Editor  cither  to  give  an  early  notice  of  tha 
books  8cnt  to  hiui  fur  rouiark,  or  to  return  tlveiu  at  unc«  to  the  FuUiaher.  it  ii 
ai\just  to  pruiso  worthless  books  ;  it  l.s  robl)cry  to  retain  unnoticed  ODea.i 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end» 
Since  none  ran  comporis  more  than  they  intend. 


IDhambers's  £lNCYCLOPiEDiA.  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for 
the  People.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  Wood  Engrar- 
ings.  Vol.  VI.  London :  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  the  sixth  volume  of  this  magnificent  wodL 
Alphabetically  it  carries  us  on  from  L  A  B  to  N  U  M.  It  the  alphabet 
d^Mndes  the  length  of  tho  undertaking,  it  is  half-way  to  the  temumu. 
Its  path  hitherto  has  been  through  scenes  rich  in  every  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  art  Every  step  has  given  a  revelation  of  aonie- 
thing  worth  knowing.  The  amount  of  information  compreaaed  into  the 
articles  is  truly  amazing.  There  are  volumes  in  a  page,  yet  there  b  no 
confusion  ;  there  is  clearness  with  condensation.  The  judgmeoi  wo 
have  passed  upon  the  preceding  volumes  apply  to  this,  and  our  reeom- 
mendation  is  as  heaity  as  ever.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  boa 
library  in  itself ;  such  a  library  as  comes  within  the  reach  of  alinoit 
the  poorest  man  that  craves  for  knowledge. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Chitical  and  Exfuljsatory  Couuxstux 
ON  THE  Old  and  New  Testament.  Part  I.  to  XII.  By  the  iUn. 
Robert  Jaimeson,  D.D.,  St  Paul's,  Glasgow;  A.  R.  FAUaair, 
A.M.,  St.  Cuthbert's,  York ;  and  Bkv.  Phofessor  Jl>ayu>  Bbowi^ 
D.D.,  Aberdeen.  London :  William  Wesley. 
These  numbera  complete  \.\^^cvcV.  KvioitV^  ^^  >3b«i  ^V^^m^^  wbiol^" 
we  are  informed,  **  Viaa  beexx  V>  v«<A>m»  «.^^\sflaRM^«rs  «Ki&MAEsisD%*dDai 
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ripeaifc  results  of  modern  criticism,  and  conveying  the  sense  in  a  popular 
B^le,  so  foil  as  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  Bible  student,  and  cooi' 
pressed  within  such  limits  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  o!  all. 
The  New  Testament  portion  of  the  work  is  preptired  with  continual 
nference  to  the  '  Critical  Greek  Testaments '  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles ;  and  to  the  *  Critical  Commentaries  *  of  Bengal,  de  Wette, 
Meyor,  Olahausen,  Stier,  Luthardt,  Alford,  Webster  aud  Wilkinson, 
Pliflippi,  &c  Similar  sources,  inchidiug  the  moat  recent  British  and 
foreign  commentators,  are  consulted  on  the  Old  Testament."  For 
Sabbath  School  teachers,  city  missionaries,  itinerant  preachers,  thili 
work  will  be  found  of  special  service.  Though  scholarly,  it  is  popular. 
It  gives  us  the  results,  rather  than  the  processes  of  learning,  and  its 
pages  are  not  oveclai4  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  type.  The  work  has 
our  hearty  approval,  and  wo  trust  that  its  circulation  will  be  eijual  to 
its  merits. 

Skbxotts  on  Biblical  and  TnEOLooiCAL  SrnjECTS.     Bj  the  Rev. 

Thoscas  Allen,  Author  of  "Discourses  on  Atheism.      London: 

Jackson,  Walford  &  Hodder. 
The  Author  of  these  sermons  has  long  been  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  that  influential  and  growing  body  of  Christians  known  as  "  New  Con- 
nection "  Methodists.  Though  a  man  of  his  tyxw  ought  to  be  known 
bj  Cbriatendom,  we  fear  that  his  name  has  not  travelled  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  his  own  denomination.  Uo  is  a  thinker  of  no  ordinary 
mould,  dealing  with  the  roots  uf  things.  To  such,  fame  seldom  comes 
at  once,  but  it  does  come  at  last,  and  when  it  comes  it  spreads  with  the 
advancing  intelligence  ot'  mankind,  and  flourishes  for  centuries  over  the 
graves  of  reputations  won  by  superflcial  men.  This  volume  contains 
thirteen  discources  on  important  religious  subjects,  and  they  are  fraught 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  an  author  with  thoughts  of  unusual 
value  and  force.  

Pastobal  Counsels.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Boyce,  M.  A.    London :  William 

Macintosh. 
"  Thb  following  pages,"  says  the  author,  "  owe  their  existence  under  the 
Great  Disposer  of  all  things,  in  the  firdt  instance,  to  a  want  felt  by  the 
author,  in  the  course  of  his  own  ministrations  tu  the  sick  and  suflering, 
of  ahand-book,  that  in  cases  of  lingering  illness,  might  enable  him  to  impart 
soni^  litUe  varity  to  them  on  each  successive  visit.  He  felt  anxious  to 
turn  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  a  season  that,  with  very  many,  is 
the  great  tdnung-point  of  their  lives— a  season  when  the  infinite  realities 
of  the  eternal  world  are  impressed  with  greater  force  and  persistence 
upon  the  heart  and  the  conscience;  because  in  those  'still  hours* 
proopeetB  codudooJ/  c^n  oat  before  the  sufferer,  tbftt  streVAVi  ^.h^vj  VoXa) 
u'if,  hejrood  this  liUh  Ulet  of  human  life/*    Thia  toVmih^  couVASksuik 
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forty-nine  short  addresses,  adapted  almost  to  every  oonoemblft  case  of 
persons,  and  to  each  there  U  appended  a  short  prayer.  The  dsiign  o! 
the  work  is  exoellent,  and  its  execution  is  admirable;  it  meetsanecesntj, 
and  will  be  hailed,  no  doubt,  by  thousands  of  the  benevolent  and  devout^ 
who  vidit  the  sick  and  the  dying.     It  will  give  a  word  in  season  to  suefa. 


TnouQHTS  ON  Preaching  ;  being  Contributions  of  Homiletics.   By  Jajob 

W.  Alexander,  D.D.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 
We  are  informed  that  "it  had  long  been  the  cherished  wish  of  Dr. 
iVlexander,  to  prepare  a  volume  on  Homiletics  for  the  use  of  youi^ 
ministers  and  students,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  he  was  in  the  h*Ut 
of  jotting  down  in  his  private  journals,  in  the  form  of  paragraphs,  each 
thoughts  as  occurred  to  him  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  his  later  joumali 
the  following  entry  is  found :  *  If  the  Lord  spare  me  below,  it  will  be  well  for 
lue  some  day  to  look  over  all  my  dailies,  and  collect  what  I  have  writkeo 
from  time  to  time  on  ministerial  work.  It  is  already  enough  for  t 
volimie.  It  might  do  good  when  I  am  gone.*  '*  He  is  gone,  and  desdi 
has  defeated  his  plans.  One  has  arisen  however,  who  has  done  whit  he 
intended,  and  we  have  in  this  volume  the  experiences  and  suggestioQi 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  eminent  ministers  of  tht 
age,  touching  Homiletic  work.  Most  preachers  may  derive  great  profit 
from  the  contents  of  this  volume. 


Sunshine  and  Shadows  ;  or.  Sketches  op  Thought,  Philosophic  asd 
Religious.  By  William  Benton  Clulow.  London:  LoogmiDy 
Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  &  Co. 
This  is  a  remirkable  book,  and  much  to  our  liking.  It  contidns  thonghti 
on  avast  variety  of  subjects — and  those  thoughts  which  could  only  flowfnw 
the  highos^^  clis)  of  cultured  intellect.  Every  page  is  a  mine — ^not  ol 
brass  or  iron — ^but  of  gold.  We  have  heard  that  the  author  wai  onoe  t 
professor  in  some  Nonconformist  College.  Why  he  is  not  so  now,  we 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  the  committee  of  that  college  prefemd 
educated  inanity  to  cultured  power.  The  chairs  in  some  of  our  theo- 
logical colleges  are  built  for  crecdal  pedants,  rather  than  for  Chriikiii 
philosophers.  We  hope  to  enrich  our  pages  occasionally  with  extriots 
from  this  remarkable  book. 

Wholesome  Words.     Selected  and  revised  by  J.  E.  Rtland,  KA 

London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 
Whin  we  say  that  this  volume  contains  the  choicest  words  firom  Taylor, 
Adams,  Sibbes,  and  Leighton,  our  readers  will  accept  the  title  ■■  a 
truthful  one.  The  editor  would  do  well  to  go  on,  and  make  aeleetioBi^ 
equally  judicious^  from  the  productions  of  other  great  autbon  of  ptil 
centoriea 


A    HOMILY 

OX 

Christ's  Detachment  from  Sinners. 


*'  Separate  from  aumers.'* — Heb.  vii  26. 

iHE  expression  "separate  from  sinners,"  seems 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  three  phrases 
preceding  it — "holy,  harmless,  nndefiled;"  these 
phrases  being  selected  by  the  apostle  to  express 
his  conception  of  the  perfect  purity  of  Christ's  character.  I 
shall  look  at  Christ's  moral  detachment  from  sinners  oi  a  deep 
feeling  hi  tlie  mind  of  His  cdntemporaries  ;  as  an  undoubted 
fact  realized  by  Himself;  and  as  an  essential  j)o^^f  if^  Hit 
redemptive  undertaking. 

I  shall  look  at  His  detachment  from  sinners — 

I.  As  a  DEEP  FEELING  in  tho  mind  of  His  contemporaries. 
Ho  enters  a  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  His  native  place.  All 
there  knew  His  humble  pedigree,  and  regarded  Him  as  one 
of  their  peasant  townsmen ;  but  there  was  such  a  moral 
originality  of  goodness  about  Him,  that  after  He  had  closed 
the  book  He  read  from,  "  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in 
the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him."  (Luke  iv.  14 — 27.) 
A  Roman  centurion — "a  man  under  authority" — felt  the 
same  awe  in  the  presence  of  Jesus ;  felt  that  between  him 
and  the  Peasant  there  was  a  distance  that  made  him  humble, 
and  he  said,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
oome  under  my  roof,"  (Matt.  viii.  5 — 13.)  Those  who  sold 
aod  bought  in  tho  temple  felt  this ;  and,  struck  with  terror, 
they  hurried  off.  (Matt.  xxi.  12.)    The  scribes  and  Pharisees 
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who  accused  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  could  not  stand 
before  the  unearthly  purity  of  Christ's  character,  and  Huj 
"went  out  one  by  one."  (John  viii.  1 — 11.)  The  Romis 
ruffians  who  came  in  the  garden  of  Gothsemane  to  take  Hin 
by  force  felt  it,  and  they  fell  as  dead  men  before  Him.  Pilate 
felt  it,  struggled  against  it,  but  it  overwhelmed  him  at  lart. 
The  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  felt  it.  Luke  tells  us  that  "ifl 
the  people  that  came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  tko 
things  which  were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned.* 

If  the  people,  generally,  including  His  enemies,  were  thni 
impressed  with  the  mysterious  moral  distance  which  sepanled 
Him  from  them  all,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  His  diadple^ 
whose  sensibilities  had  been  quickened,  would  feel  it  toa 
Hence  we  hear  Peter  exclaim,  "  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  an 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.'*  In  truth,  wherever  He  appeared, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  although  He  was  with  them, 
amongst  them.  He  was  not  of  them — ^that  morally  He  limd 
in  a  world  of  His  own,  moved  in  an  orbit  linked  to  an  iu- 
earthly  centre,  and  lighted  by  unearthly  rays.  Now  this 
feeling  of  distance  which  they  had  in  relation  to  Hibb, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  either  of  the  three  followu^ 
grounds. 

First :  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
miraculous  manifestations.  He  wrought  miracles,  it  is  tntB, 
numerous  and  stupendous  ;  but  the  people  do  not  seem  is 
have  been  terrified  by  these.  These,  as  a  rule,  appeand 
attractive — drew  men  to  Him.  They  followed  Him  for  tkctf 
sake.  Moses  and  Elijah,  too,  wrought  mir&cles;  yet  their 
contemporaries  had  not  a  similar  feeling  of  separatenessL 

Secondly :  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  <t 
His  social  superiority.  The  feeling  of  the  people  towaidi 
Christ  was  nothing  like  that  which  the  humbler  ola»0i 
experience  in  relation  to  those  who  occupy  elevated  positioBi 
in  society.  It  was  not  that  kind  of  distance  at  all.  Snok 
distance  as  that  did  not  exist  between  Christ  and  His  < 
temporaries.  He  was  low  in  social  rank.  He  was  in  a  i 
sense  one  with  the  people. 
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Thirdly:  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
HU  iwnrsociality.  He  did  not  shut  Himself  up  in  His  own 
indiyiduality,  and  stand  aloof  from  His  species  with  cold 
.  indifference.  He  was  genial ;  His  social  proclivities  were 
strong  and  active ;  He  mingled  with  the  people  ;  He  joined 
them  in  their  worship  and  in  their  work  ;  He  accompanied 
them  on  their  joumies ;  He  sailed  with  them  in  their  boats  ; 
He  sat  down  with  them  at  the  festivities  of  the  table. 

No !  His  detachment  from  them,  which  they  felt,  was  of 
another  kind  altogether.  It  was  purely  moral.  His  incor- 
ruptible truthfulness,  His  exquisite  sensibilities,  His  calm 
reverence,  His  overflowing  benevolence,  His  imconquerable 
love  of  eternal  right,  invested  Him  with  that  God-like  air  and 
bearing  which  made  them  feel  that  He  stood  at  an  unap- 
proachable moral  distance.  Between  Him  and  them,  in  a 
moral  sense,  there  was  nothing  in  common.  Their  reasoning 
oould  not  touch  His  judgment.  The  heroes  they  worshipped, 
the  conventionalities  they  respected,  the  pleasures  they 
reveUed  in,  were  all  contemptible  to  Him.  The  Prince  of 
the  World — one  who  embodied  the  leading  thoughts,  passions^ 
and  purposes  of  a  corrupt  world — came  to  Jesus,  and  could 
find  nothing  in  Him ;  nothing  in  common;  and,  therefore,  no 
fulcrum  for  his  infernal  lever. 

I  shall  look  at  this  detachment  from  sinners — 

II.  As  an  UNDOUBTED  FACT  realized  by  Himself.  The 
f(9eling  which  the  people  had  of  His  distance  from  them,  was 
not  a  £eknatical  impression ;  it  was  founded  upon  fact — a  feet 
•that  Christ  Himself  deeply  realized.  Christ  felt  Himself 
alone — alone  in  the  teeming  cities  and  the  thronged  as- 
aemblies.  A  mysterious  solitariness  rested  upon  Him  wherever 
He  went.  He  understood  all,  read  them  through  and 
through ;  but  none  understood  Him.  Thoughts,  and  loves, 
jmd  plans  were  in  Him  as  His  very  life  and  spring  of  action, 
•with  which  He  found  none  to  sympathize.  "  He  came  to 
ills  own,  his  own  received  him  not" 

Christ's  realization  of  this  &ct  is  seen — 
Vol.  XV.  .  x  2 
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First :  In  His  frequent  personal  vnihdrawal  /ram  men  m 
order  to  hold  fellowship  with  His  Faiher,  His  mind  was 
heavy,  and  hj  the  law  of  His  human  nature  He 
craved  for  some  sympathetic  spirit  to  whom  to  unbmden 
Himself.  There  was  none  amongst  men.  He  goes  to  tho 
Infinite  Father.  Frequently  we  read  of  Him  being  alone  with 
the  Father.  Perhaps  the  burden  of  His  cry  to  the  Everlasting 
One  was  this:  "0  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known 
thee,  but  I  have  known  thee." 

His  realization  of  this  fact  is  seen — 
Secondly:  In  much  of  the  language  He  addressed  to  mm. 
Thus,  when  on  one  occasion,  as  He  was  surrounded  hy  a 
crowd,  He  was  told  that  His  mother  and  His  brethren  had 
come  desiring  to  see  Him,  His  reply  was,  *'  My  mother  and 
my  brethren  are  those  which  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do 
it."  Language  this,  which,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
that  He  felt  Himself  standing  at  a  moral  distance  from  His 
nearest  relations.  Thus,  too,  we  often  hear  Him  speak  as  if 
the  whole  of  His  mind  was  in  a  region  far  remote  from  tbe 
spheres  of  human  activity.  "  Ye  are  from  beneath,"  He  saji^ 
"I  am  from  above."  And  again  :  "I  and  my  Father  are  cme." 
Yes,  He  felt  His  detachment  from  the  race  He  loved,  the 
men  amongst  whom  He  lived,  the  world  He  came  to  savB. 
I  shall  look  at  this  detachment  from  sinners-* 

III.  As  an  ESSENTIAL  POWER  in  His  redemptive  undertaking. 
The  Divine  holiness  of  character  which  thus  detached  Him 
from  the  men  amongst  whom  He  lived,  and  sinners  of  all 
times  and  lands,  was  just  that  power  which  qualified  Him  to 
be  a  Redeemer  of  the  race. 

First :  It  was  just  that  potver  which  rendered  His  servica  m 
a  Redeemer  acceptable  to  God,  We  may  lay  it  down  aa  a 
moral  axiom,  that  efforts  put  forth  to  serve  man,  imkaa  thef 
are  acceptable  to  God,  will  be  of  no  real  and  lasting  sernoai 
The  apostle  tells  us  in  the  context  that  it  was  this  hoUneiB 
of  character  that  gave  a  Divine  value  to  His  saorifietal  i 
^^For  such  an  hi^  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  1 
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undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the 
people's :  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself. 
For  the  law  maketh  men  high  priests  which  have  infirmity ; 
Imt  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the  law,  maketh 
the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  for  evermore/'  His  sacrifice 
would  not  have  been  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  our 
transgressions  had  He  not  been  *' separate  from  sinners." 

Secondly :  It  was  just  that  potoer  that  rendered  His  services 
as  a  Redeemer  eficaciotu  to  man.  The  sublime  holiness  of 
His  life  is  that  power  that  is  to  convict,  renovate,  sanctify, 
and  save  men.  Had  there  been  any  moral  imperfection  in 
Him,  He  would  have  had  no  power  to  quicken  souls  into  the  Ufe 
of  virtue  and  God.  A  man  who  is  one  with  sinners  can 
never  save  them  ;  he  must  be  detached,  he  must  keep  within 
an  orbit  of  heavenly  purity  and  truth.  Terrible  is  the 
mistake  which  the  modem  Church  and  many  of  its  ministers 
are  making  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  the  spiritual  re- 
fonnation  of  mankind.  By  approximating  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  sinful  world,  by  making  concessions  to  popular  pre- 
judices, tastes,  pursuits,  and  pleasures,  churches  are  endeavor- 
ing to  convert  men.  They  will  tolerate  worldliness  in  their 
members,  and  the  clap-trap  of  business  and  the  slang  of 
streets  in  their  pidpit.  All  this,  in  order  to  come  into  a 
nearer  proximity  to  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it.  This  is  an  inversion  of  the  true  order.  The  power  of 
the  Church  to  convert  is  in  a  felt  moral  detachment  from  the 
world.  Hence  the  command,  ^'Come  out  from  among  them  and 
be  ye  separate,  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  He  who  in 
spirit  and  character  is  most  remote  from  sinners,  who  walks 
with  God,  and  impresses  sinners  around  him  with  their  feeling 
of  distance  from  him,  is  the  man  who  sends  the  most 
renovating  and  saving  influences  into  his  age. 

Brothers^  the  subject  gives  us  a  reason  for  thankfxdness. 
How  profound  and  practical  should  be  our  gratitude  to  God 
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for  such  a  life  as  Christ's.  The  grandest  fact  in  the  history 
of  this  planet  is,  that  One  has  been  here  wearing  oar 
humanity,  and  in  that  humanity  living  out  the  perfections 
of  God.  He  brought  the  ideas,  the  spirit,  the  inspirationi 
of  the  upper  heavens  down  to  this  earth ;  and  though  He 
has  gone,  they  are  still  here — here  in  this  Blessed  Book,  here 
in  many  a  holy  life — and  their  existence  here  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  world.  The  moral  world  is  different  since  He  has 
been  here.  The  heavens,  I  think,  are  a  Uttle  brighter;  the  ur 
is  more  salubrious;  and  life,  I  am  sure,  has  more  significance. 
The  subject,  too,  furnishes  a  motive  for  sdf-examination.  How 
are  we  living  ]  Are  we  living  out  the  life  of  Christ — ^living  t 
life  of  sublime  separateness  from  the  world  1  If  not,  we  a» 
none  of  His;  for  "if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  his."  If  not,  do  not  expect  to  convert  meiL  All 
your  grand  plans  to  improve  the  world  are  but  mere  Gastke 
in  the  air ;  and  all  the  forces  you  exert  are  mechanical,  not 
vital.  They  merely  rattle  in  machinery;  they  neitker 
multiply  nor  bless  the  life  of  the  world.  Your  prayers  MB 
but  jargon,  and  your  religious  discourses  but  "sounding  biafl^ 
or  a  tinkling  cymbaL"  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  eee 
the  Lord — no  man  can  serve  the  Lord. 

"  T17  UB,  0  Lord,  and  search  the  ground 
Of  our  too  sinful  heart ; 
Whatever  of  guile  in  us  is  found, 
Ob,  bid  it  all  depart. 
When  to  the  right  or  left  we  stray, 
Ne'er  may  Thy  warnings  cease; 
Still  guide  us  in  th'  eternal  way, 
The  way  of  perfect  peace.'' 


ilU»  expositions  of  the  Acts  op  the  Apostles,  describing  the  manners,  cnstomi, 
^mI  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
lwM(siiiliili  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  But 
Wm  Mtaction  of  iU  widbbt  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum, 
^^■fwie  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
Mf  an  exegetical  holps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
tagChened  archaological,  geographical,  or  phUoIogical  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
•■r  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
lai  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


Seotion  Thirteenth. — ^Acts  v.  12 — 16, 

'^And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  many  signs  and  wonders 
bt  among  the  people;  (and  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in 
Salomon's  porch.  And  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself  to  them : 
lot  the  people  magnified  them.  And  believers  were  the  more  added  to 
lli»  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.)  Insomuch  that  they 
Iniaght  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and 
•onches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  over- 
tladow  some  of  them.  There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities 
loand  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks,  and  them  which  i^ere 
"vexed  with  unclean  spirits:  imd  they  were  healed  eveiy  one." — 
ActBV.  12— 16. 

Subject  : — Phaies  of  Hu  Young  Church. 

THE  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  detailed  in  the  first 
eleven  verses  we  have  elsewhere  noticed.*  The  grand 
■abject  which  that  narrative  brings  out  with  the  force  of  a 
tremendous  miracle,  is  the  enormity  of  religious  pretentions. 
The  verses  before  us  present  the  young  Church  in  two  aspects, 
as  an  organ  of  restorative  power,  and  as  an  institution 
ilifferentlj  affecting  different  men. 

1.    As  AN  ORGAN  OP  RESTORATIVE  POWER.    Wc  are  told  in 
•  See  "  Homilist,"  VoL  IV.,  New  Series,  p.  205. 
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the  twelfth  verse  that  '^by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  many 
signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  among  the  people."  And  in 
the  sixteenth  verse  the  restorative  character  of  all  their  wtnb 
is  distinctly  stated  :  ^^  And  they  vfere  healed  every  ant^^  It  ii 
true  that  the  works  here  recorded  by  the  apostles  were 
miraculous  and  material,  but  they  may  be  fairly  regarded  at 
specimens  and  symbols  of  those  spiritual  works  which  tKa 
true  Church  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  constantly  performiog 
for  the  moral  restoration  of  mankind. 

Two  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  this  restoration- 
First  :  It  was  manifestly  Divine,  The  **  many  signs  and 
wonders  "  which  the  apostles  wrought  among  the  people  wesB 
beyond  all  controversy  Divine,  and  were  felt  by  those  wbo 
were  the  subjects  and  spectators  to  be  so.  So  little  did  the 
people  regard  them  as  the  effects  of  the  natural  power  of  the 
apostles,  that  they  seemed  to  consider  that  the  very  shadow  af 
Peter  would  be  enough  to  accomplish  them.  "  They  brought 
forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  oa 
couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  mig^ 
overshadow  some  of  them."  Luke  does  not  say  that  an; 
were  healed  by  Peter*s  shadow,  he  merely  states  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  on  the  subject.  There  was  no  doubt 
anywhere  as  to  the  Divinity  of  the  works.  The  moial 
power  in  the  Church  to  restore  souls  is  also  incontrovertifaly 
Divine.  No  man,  however  exalted  his  piety,  extensive  his 
attainments,  brilliant  his  talents,  mighty  his  logic,  and  over- 
whelming his  eloquence,  can  restore  the  lost  soul.  The  power 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God. 

Another  remark  suggested  concerning  this  restorativa 
work  is — 

Secondly :  It  was  abundantly  adequate.  Great  were  the 
crowds  of  the  diseased  and  afflicted  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  which  were  brought  to  "  Solomon's  porch,  and  into  the 
streets,'*  on  this  occasion.  The  multitudes  who  were  brought 
out  of  the  '^cities  round  about  imto  Jerusalem**  were  in 
different  circumsttinces  and  afflicted  with  different  i^it^mp* 
Some  were,  eveu  "  vexed  vi*v\>\  ux\$^«ttX!L«^vcv\sC;'  \sv^^d[A\MfissKi, 
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power  was  equal  to  all,  met  each  case  of  the  hundreds  and 
tlie  thousands,  ''And  they  were  healed  every  one."  So  it  is 
with  the  morally  healing  power  in  the  Church.  It  is  equal 
to  every  case,  it  is  a  balm  for  every  wound. 

The  other  aspect  which  the  verses  present  to  the  young 
Church : 


IL      As  AN  INSTITUTION  DIFFERENTLY  AFPECTINO  DIFFERENT 

MEN.  The  Church  which  met  there  "with  one  accord  in 
Solomon's  porch,"  was  an  institution  effecting  very  different 
results  in  the  population  aroimd. 

First :  In  some  it  produced  a  revulsion.  "  And  of  the  rest 
durst  no  man  join  himself  to  them."  By  the  "rest"  here  I  un- 
derstand, not  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  but  the  rest  of  that  class 
of  rich  men  to  whom  Ananias  had  belonged.  The  rich  men 
of  the  world  were  so  alarmed  at  the  judgment  that  had  come 
down  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  members  of  their  class,  that 
they  recoiled  with  terror,  and  dared  not  unite  themselves  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  disciples.  A  Church  whose  discipline 
is  so  severely  pure,  which  will  not  tolerate  untruthfulness, 
dishonesty,  or  selfishness  in  any  form,  is  sure  to  keep  aloof 
the  multitudes  of  the  carnal,  the  mercenary,  and  the  false; 
Would  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  were  now  of  that 
exalted  character,  which  would  draw  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  her  and  the  imgodly  world. 

Secondly :  In  some  it  awakened  admiration,  "  But  the 
people  magnified  them."  The  multitudes,  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  felt  a  high  respect  and  admiration  for  a  com- 
munity where  such  purity  was  displayed,  as  that  which 
appeared  in  the  doom  which  befel  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
Incorruptible  sincerity,  and  high  spiritual  purity,  will  always 
command  the  honor  and  respect  of  the  unsophisticated  multi- 
tudes. The  common  people  heard  Christ  gladly,  because  He 
spoke  the  true  thing  in  the  true  spirit.  And  the  common 
people  will  always  honor  the  Church  for  what  is  pure  and 
uoble  in  the  life  of  her  members. 

TTurdljr:    In  same  it  efecied  a  ecmverwm^    "  XxA  Xi^^-^^xs^ 
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were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  : 
and  women."  Many  saw  m  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira^ 
and  in  the  miracles  the  apostles  wrought,  the  hand  of 
God;  they  believed,  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  identified  themr 
selves  with  His  disciples.  Thus  the  yoimg  Church  produced 
dififerent  efifects  amongst  men;  some  it  frightened  off;  firam 
some  it  won  respect,  and  amongst  others  it  won  converts.  All 
this  it  has  ever  done,  and  still  does  in  proportion  to  tii6 
amount  of  Divine  purity  and  truth  which  it  displays  in  iti 
history. 


(Serms  0f  d^nwgl^t. 


Subject  : — Spiritual  Providence. 

"  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  LoBD  commandfllli, 
Fill  an  omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for  your  generations ;  that  they  may  sat 
the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  when  I  broag^ 
you  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a 
•pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  beforo  thB 
LoBD,  to  be  kept  for  yoiur  generations.  As  the  Lord  commanded  KoBe% 
so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  Testimony,  to  be  kept.  And  the  ehildna 
of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabitad; 
they  did  eat  manna,  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Canaan."— Exod.  x\'i.  32—35. 

^nalssis  of  Somtis  the  §i\x  Innbrtb  snb  i^tfts-first. 

IN  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Homilist,"  page  18,  we  used 
these  words  to  illustrate  the  Physical  Providence  of  God. 
We  now  employ  them  to  illustrate  some  points  in  connectioii 
with  that  wonderful  spiritual  provision  which  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  made  for  us  as  sinners.  Whether  the  manna  wis 
intended  to  be  what  is  called  a  type  of  redemptive  graoe  or 
not,  the  allusion  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  to  it  justifies  VM 
in  using  it  as  an  illustration  of  Gospel  blessing. 
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L  The  manna  was  a  provision  for  a  great  embr- 
GENCT.  There  were  three  millions  of  famishing  people  in  the 
wilderness ;  they  had  flocks  and  herds,  it  is  true,  but  these 
were  not  for  food,  but  for  sacrifice.  In  the  third  verse  the 
children  of  Israel  thus  speak  to  Moses  and  Aaron : — "  Would 
to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
i^Upt^  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh  pots,  and  when  we  did  eat 
br^ui  to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  have  brought  us  forth  into  this 
wilderness  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger/'  Starva- 
tion was  on  them,  and  already  they  were  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
God  sends  them  manna  to  their  relie£ 

It  is  thus  with  man  spiritually;  he  is  in  a  famishing  state; 
he  is  poor,  miserable,  blind,  naked ;  in  this  sad  condition  Christ 
comes  to  his  rescue.  "When  we  were  yet  without  strength" — 
without  strength  to  do  the  true  work  of  life,  to  prepare  for 
death,  to  gain  acceptance  with  God — "  in  due  time  Christ 
died  for  the  ungodly." 

II.  The  manna  came  as  a  miraoulous  interfositipn. 
The  manna  sprang  not  from  the  desert  The  Israelites  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before.  Its  very  name — ^which,  as  some 
think,  means  "  What  is  it  ?" — ^would  thus  express  their  wonder 
at  it.  "  When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it  they  said  one 
to  another.  What  is  it  ]  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was." 

The  interposition  of  Christ  for  the  world's  restoration  is  a 
stupendous  miracle.  He  was  the  Bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven.  His  history  was  imique.  The  world  never  saw 
anything  like  it  before.  "Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness: 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

First:  It  came  undeserved.  Did  these  murmuring  rebel- 
lious Israelites  deserve  the  food  ?  No !  They  deserved  the  ter- 
rible death  of  famine.  Did  the  world  deserve  the  interposi- 
tion of  Christ  ?  The  question  itself  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Secondly :  It  came  unsought.  The  Israelites  prayed  not 
for  it  It  came  without  a  breath  of  prayer.  The  world 
pleaded  not  for  Christ;  He  came  as  comes  the  morning  sun, 
unasked. 
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IIL    The  manna  came  as  a  univbhsal  supply. 

First :  It  came  in  quantitiM  commemwrate  vnth  the  VH^nts  &f 
aU.  "  Gather  of  it  every  man,  according  to  his  eatiog." 
Of  the  three  millions,  none  need  die  for  want.  The 
provisions  of  the  Gospel  are  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  all.  Isaiah  speaks  of  it  as  a  feast — a  feast  spread  on  the 
"mountain,"  open  to  all — a  feast  given  by  the  "Lord  of 
Hosts,"  whose  resources  are  infinite — ^a  feast  provided  for 
"all  people,"  not  one  of  the  race  excluded — "a  feast  of  fiit 
things  full  of  marrow,  and  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.** 

Secondly :  It  came  equally  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  mi 
not  given  to  a  certain  class  of  men  to  deal  out  ;  it  did  not 
fall  nearer  to  one  man's  tent  than  another.  There  it 
lay  in  the  open  wilderness  fresh  from  heaven  every  mo]:nin& 
Wherever  Christianity  goes,  its  blessings  fall  within  the  readi 
of  all.  "  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  up  into 
heaven,"  &c. 

XV.  The  manna  came  with  Divine  directions.  The 
general  direction  is  summed  up  in  the  sixteenth  vene. 
"  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  Gather 
of  it  every  man,  according  to  his  eating,  an  omer  for  eveij 
man,  according  to  the  number  of  your  persons;  take  ye  eveij 
man  for  them  which  are  in  his  tents."  The  general  principle 
is  this  : — Gather  it  for  yourselves^  and  distribute  ii  to  <AoestnAo 
Tued  your  help.  There  were  infieuits,  and,  perhaps,  infiim 
adults,  who  could  not  go  out  to  gather  for  themselYe&  Our 
grand  duty  in  relation  to  Gospel  blessings  may  be  expressed 
in  two  words — appropriation  and  distribution.  This  du^ 
was  to  be  performed — 

First:  Proportionately,  The  command  was  to  gather 
according  to  the  "  number  of  your  persons^^  and  we  are  told 
that  the  children  of  Israel  did  so — some  more,  some  less. 
Some  had  lai^ger  families  than  others — more  dependents— 
and  they  required  to  gather  more.  It  should  be  somewhat 
thus  in  relation  \a  Qto^^Y  ^tq»\\&\q»\a«  E^ery  man  i^uld 
gather  for  himself  •,  V>\x\.  \Xi^  m«EL^\tfi\ia&  \>.^sa^  S»eeSic)^%3^ 
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a  lai^e  number  of  dependents,  a  larger  circle  whom  he  can 
influence,  is  espccialljr  bound  to  provide  for  others.  This 
duty  "was  to  be  performed — 

Secondly :  Betimes,  "  And  they  gathered  it  every  morning, 
every  man  according  to  his  eating  ;  and  when  the  sun  waxed 
hot,  it  melted."  He  that  rose  not  early  in  the  morning — left 
not  his  tent  ere  the  sim  came  forth  in  its  heat — lost  the  provi- 
sions for  the  day.  The  work  of  religion  should  be  commenced 
early.     Youth  is  emphatically  the  morning. 

Thirdly :  Regularly,  Every  moniing,  *•'  They  gathered  it 
every  morning."  The  supplies  of  yesterday  would  not  answer 
for  to-day,  and  those  of  to-day  woidd  not  do  for  to-morrow.  It 
is  so  in  religion.  Constancy  is  the  condition  of  its  life  and 
growth  ;  "  so  much  the  more  as  we  see  the  day  approaching." 

V.  The  hanka  demanded  the  remembrance  op  pos- 
terity. "  And  Moses  said  to  Aaron,  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an 
omer  full  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord^ 
to  be  kept  for  your  generations."  It  was  laid  up  in  a  golden 
rase,  and  it  came  down  in  the  ark  imtll  the  temple  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Babylonians  about  nine  hundred  years  after- 
wards. It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  commemoration.  All  God's 
interpositions  on  behalf  of  the  fallen  world  are  facts  that 
shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  recorded  in  His  Word,  that  shall  stand  for  ever. 
His  interposition  in  Christ  especially  calls  for  our  commemo- 
ration. He  has  given  us  an  institution  for  the  very  purpose. 
Let  us  attend  to  it  in  remembrance  of  Him. 
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Subject  : — A  Sketch  of  an  Impending  JudgmetiL 

"  And  after  these  things  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  the  fofur  c 
of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth,  that  the  winds  should 
not  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.  And  I  saw 
another  angel  ascending  from  the  east,  having  the  seal  of  the  Uving  God: 
ind  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  gifCD 
to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying.  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  tk 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  (Sod  m 
their  foreheads." — ^Rev.  viL  1 — 3. 

^nxlisis  of  ^mxulji  i^t  S^it  ^uvlbttb  anb  Sizis-xcoiib. 

f  OTWITHSTANDING  the  deep  shadow  of  mystery  that 
rests  upon  large  portions  of  this  book,  there  are  miaj 
parts  that  can  be  easily  turned  to  a  practical  acoount,  snd 
that  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  of  the  cuireot 
theories  of  interpretation.  That  the  text  points  to  a  judgment 
that  is  overhanging  the  world,  entrusted  to  angels  for  its 
execution,  and  who  are  restrained  in  their  work  by  a  speciil 
messenger  from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  godly  tenants  of 
the  earth,  is  a  view  of  the  passage  which  scarcely  admits  of 
any  data  for  a  different  opinion. 
From  the  text  we  see — 

I.  The  world  exposed  to  judgment.  It  is  represented 
as  exposed  "  to  tJie  four  unnds  of  the  earthJ'  Winds  are  the 
symbols  of  judgment.  Thus  in  Jeremiah  xlix.  36,  37,  w» 
read — "  And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  firom  the 
four  qiiarters  of  heaven,  and  will  scatter  them  towards  all 
those  winds ;  and  there  shall  bo  no  nation  whither  the  outcasts 
of  Elam  shall  not  come.  For  I  will  cause  Elam  to  be  dis- 
mayed before  their  enemies,  and  before  them  that  seek  their 
life :  and  I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  even  my  fierce  anger, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  send  the  sword  after  them,  till  I 
have  consumed  them"  And  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (viL  Sj, 
we  have  these  words — "  I  saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and, 
behold,  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven  strove  upon  the  grest 

''  The /our  wmdam<3ic8b\i^Vk<&um'«tTviX>^^\^^ 
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ere  to  come  from  the  four  points  of  the 
north,  south,  east,  west.  Whether  this  universal 
:  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  some  other 
vent  that  is  passed,  or  points  to  some  future  period 
ution  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  stay  not  to 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  universal 
impending  over  this  earth.  It  hangs  over  "every 
the  earth.''  Its  winds  will  rush  in  fearful  tornados 
the  points  of  the  compass.  Conscience,  Providence^ 
Sible,  all  point  to  this  universal  judgment.  For  a 
>n  of  this  tremendous  event,  read — Eccles.  xii.  14. ; 
V.  31—33. ;  Acts  xvil  31. ;  Rom.  ii.  3—6. ;  Cor.  ii. 
rude  U,  15. ;  2  Peter  iil  7,  10—12. ;  Rev.  vL  12, 
12. 
the  text  we  see — 

'he  judgment  entrusted  to  angels.  The  words 
"fotir  angels  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth 
«a."  Angels  are  the  ministers  of  God.  He  employs 
execute  his  judgments.  (1)  They  appeared  amidst 
>rs  of  Mount  Sinai.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2.)  "  The  Lord  came 
ai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  imto  them  ;  he  shined  forth 
unt  Paran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints : 
I  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them."  Again  in 
:viii.  17  we  read  : — "The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
1,  even  thousands  of  angels :  the  Lord  is  among  them 
lai,  in  the  holy  place."  (2)  They  appeared  with  our 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Matt.  xxiv.  30, 31.) 
bIs  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  executing  Divine 
t  on  this  earth.  They  acted  in  connection  with  the 
ion  of  Sodom,  and  an  angel  dealt  out  judgment  to  the 
IS,  in  the  destruction  of  their  firstborn.  (Ex.  xiL  22.) 
}1  wreaked  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Jerusalem  on 
of  the  sin  of  David.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 17.)  An  angel 
d  the  mighty  army  of  Sennacherib.  (2  Kings  xix.  35. ) 
els  are  represented  as  active  in  the  final  day  ot  te- 
p.      (Matt.  xiii.  39,  41 ;   xxv.  31  •,   \  TYw«a,  Vi-  \^s 
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2  Thess.  i.  7 — 9.)  The  Eternal  Judge  then,  as  now,  will  work 
through  others. 

From  the  text  we  see — 

III.  The  angels  restrained  by  a  Mediator.  "And 
I  saw  another  angel  ascending  from  the  east,  having  the 
seal  of  the  living  God :  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the 
four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  treei^ 
till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads." 
Observe — (1)  The  glorious  origin  of  this  angel.  He  ascended 
**from  the  east."  From  the  foimtain  of  glory.  The  eut 
whence  the  stars  appear,  and  the  glorious  sun  comes  forth  to 
flood  the  world  with  light.  Observe — (2)  His  Divine  cre- 
dentials. "  Having  the  seal  of  the  living  God."  Obsenm— 
(3)  His  great  earnestness.  "  Cried  with  a  loud  voice."  "Who 
is  this  angel  ]  Who  is  represented  in  this  particular  case,  I 
know  not.  But  I  know  that  the  Great  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
answers  well  this  description.  He  came  from  the  orient  depthi 
of  glory  with  Divine  credentials  and  with  great  eamestnesB,  in 
order  to  stay  the  angels  of  retribution  from  executing  thdr 
terrible  commission.  Our  great  Redeemer  holds  back  the 
hand  of  the  destroying  angel,  and  the  burden  of  His  inter- 
cession is,  "  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,"  Ac  To 
Christ  we  owe  the  postponement  of  the  judgment 

From  the  text  wo  see — 

IV.  The  Mediator  restraining  because  His  work  d 
unfinished.  Why  does  this  Intercessory  Angel,  rising  from 
the  glorious  east,  interpose  to  prevent  the  judicial  angels  from 
discharging  their  dread  commission  ?  Because  there  was  a 
work  to  be  done.  The  servants  of  God  "  were  to  be  sealed 
in  their  foreheads."  The  image  of  the  sealing  is  derived  from 
the  book  of  the  prophet  EzckicL  (ix.  2,  4,  5, 6,  11.)  Itaobjeet 
was  to  mark  out  certain  persons  as  belonging  to  God,  and 
thus  to  save  them  from  the  miseries  of  the  impending  judg- 
ment.   The  effect  of  the  seal  visible  in  the  forehead  would  be 
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like  that  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  last  terrible  plague  of  the  Eg3rptians : — '^  When  he  seeth 
it  he  will  pass  over  the  door  and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer 
to  oome  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you."  Two  thoughts 
waee  suggested. 

lurst :  That  there  are  men  who  are  yet  to  receive  the  seal  of 
God,  Thousands  in  ages  gone  by  have  had  His  likeness  im- 
pressed upon  them — and  thousands  are  being  impressed  in 
tliis  age,  but  there  are  millions  more  to  be  sealed  in  future 
times.  There  are  men  from  unborn  generations  who  are 
U>be  sealed. 

Secondly :  That  the  judgment  is  delayed  untU  the  number  oj 
ike  Mealed  ones  is  completed.  "  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
•ea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed,"  &c. ;  so  that  the  world 
k  kept  up  for  the  ''  servants  "  of  our  God.  Thus  our  blessed 
Mediator  is  keeping  up  the  world  imtil  all  His  disciples 
are  gathered  into  His  fold,  and  His  purposes  of  mercy 
lealized.  In  the  majesty  of  infinite  mercy,  He  stands  as  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  universe.  He  sees  the  storm  of 
judgment  brooding  in  the  heavens ;  He  sees  the  angels  of 
justice  quartered  in  every  part  of  the  firmament  ready  to 
execute  their  terrible  commission  ;  He  waves  His  hand  and 
bids  them  halt  *^  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor 
the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  God  in  theur 
fov^eads ; " — ^let  not  even  such  a  breath  of  judgment  pass 
from  your  hand  as  shall  wake  a  ripple  on  the  "  sea,"  or  stir 
%  leaf  on  the  "  trees ;  *' — ^let  mercy  reign  supreme  until  my 
work  is  finished.  Then,  when  cdl  my  redeemed  ones  are 
tealed  with  the  seal  of  God  ''on  their  foreheads,"  and  made 
aecorey  then  let  loose  your  awfid  winds.  Let  them  rush  with 
their  tornados  of  fire,  and  roar  with  their  thunders  of  retribu- 
tioii,  and  destroy  this  earth,  for  the  mystery  of  God  will  be 
finished. 

**  Accuse  not  Heaven's  delay ;  if  loth  to  strike, 
Its  judgments,  like  the  thunder-gather'd  storm. 
Are  but  the  greater." — ^Wkbsteb, 
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Subject  : — The  GrecUness  oftli^  Redeemer's  Life, 

"And  he  shall  live,  and  to  him  shall  be  given  of  the  g^ld  of  Sheba: 
prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him  continuallj ;  and  daily  shall  be  be 
praised.  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top 
of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon :  and  thqf 
of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth.  His  name  shall  endue 
for  ever :  his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun :  and  men  shall 
be  blessed  in  him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." — Ps.  Izxii  15 — 17. 

^nalj^sis  of  l^omtln  t^e  ^tf  ISsnbrtb  mib  3tfi]2-t^rb. 

THIS  Psalm  has  to  do  with  David,  Solomon,  and  Chiiat 
First :  Davids 9  position.  He  nears  etemitj  ;  hindi 
his  sceptre  over  to  Solomon,  and  this  with  a  kiii|^ 
spirit.  He  prayed  him  to  his  throne.  His  heart's  dean 
and  prayer  to  God  for  him  was,  that  his  kingdom  should  bo 
one  scene  of  glory  and  power.  (Read  verses  5 — 11.)  Secondly: 
Tlie  light  in  xohich  Ji^  viewed  all  Solomon! s  material  glory,  Bb 
looked  at  it,  I  think,  as  typical  of  the  Messiah's  modiatoiiil 
greatness  and  majesty,  in  the  accession  of  all  nations  to  Hk 
kingdom.  (Read  especially  verses  15 — 17.)  Applying  then 
words  to  Christ,  we  observe — 

I.      That  the  greatness  of  his  life  is  seen  m  thi 

MAGNITUDE  OF  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

First :  It  is  co-extensive  tvith  creation,  "  All  nations  All 
call  him  blessed."  This  fact  is  unique.  What  man  has 
ever  secured  the  loyal  affection  of  a  whole  empire  t  But 
Christ  is  to  be  tlie  centre  of  universal  attraction.  Anakgft 
the  greatness  of  the  agencies  employed,  and  the  W(»d  of 
God,  warrant  the  conclusion.  What  a  life  is  Christ's  I  "The 
story  of  the  Cross"  (6  Xoyoc  o  rov  aravpovf  1  Cor.  i.  18.)  has  "a 
power,"  which  nothing  else  has,  to  conquer  and  win  hamts 
hearts.  True  to  the  letter  are  the  words,  "  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  ma," 
Eighteen  hundred  years  have  tested  this  mighty  Magnetv 
Christ,  and  proved  \t&  {oTC<i,b\it  not  weakened  it  As  saaij 
as  the  sun  draTia  t\\^  c\it\\xv^^w\^  ^owssjA.  >x^  ^t  ^ik^^SHb 
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lunar  orb  draws  the  waters  of  the  ocean  towards  her,  so  do 
souls  experience  the  captivating  love  of  Christ.  He  attracts 
the  swarthy  African,  the  iron-hearted  red  Indian,  the  icy 
Greenlander,  and  the  subtle  Brahmin,  and  makes  them  catch 
the  faint  reflection  and  impressive  lineaments  of  His  blessed 
image.     Such  a  life  is  Grand  and  Divine  ! 

Secondly :  It  is  an  abiding  influence.  "His  name  shall  endure 
for  ever,"  &c.  Rome  ran  a  mighty  career  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  then  it  crumbled  with  corruption,  and  fell  beneath 
the  pressure  of  ponderous  guilt  The  life  of  Christ  in  His^^ 
kingdom  of  redeemed  souls  is  stamped  with  eternity.  ^'  His 
name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun."  That  sun  that 
lit  the  bowers  of  paradise  for  the  first  human  pair  ;  that  sun 
that  baked  the  bricks  for  the  mighty  Nimrod  to  erect  the 
tower  of  Babel ;  that  lighted  Joshua  to  fight  the  battles  of 
God ;  and  that  apparelled  itself  in  a  robe  of  darkness  when 
Christ  hung  upon  the  Cross — that  eternal  orb  of  light  is  the 
symbol  to  teach  the  indestructible  and  mighty  life  of  Christ 
It  is  as  vast  as  time,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  Men,  emperors, 
come  and  go  like  baubles  upon  the  stream ;  but  Christ 
lives  for  ever !  Time  destroys  not  His  power,  but  imfolds  it 
"  He  reigneth  king  for  ever." 

Thirdly:  It  ii  a  hlisafal  influence.  "And  men  shall  be 
blessed  in  him."  A  worm  may  make  many  misei'able  ;  but 
it  requires  a  God-like  nature  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  one 
souL  The  life  of  Christ  fills  creation  with  blessedness.  This 
Great  Benefactor  does  this  by  destroying  the  sources  of 
misery,  and  by  calling  into  exercise  every  fountain  of  bliss  in 
the  souL  All  hail  to  Him  who  puts  an  end  to  weeping,  and 
thrills  a  world  of  spirits  with  pulsations  of  life  eternal !  Ho 
is  the  true  Restorer,  and  only  Hope  of  the  world. 

Fourthly :  It  is  rcH^ctivehj  glorious.  "  And  daily  shall 
he  be  praised."  Ten  thousand  crowns  show  the  victories 
He  has  won.  He  is  the  grand  object  of  universal 
admiration  and  love.  Cherubic  legions  and  redeemed  men 
celebrate  his  victories  in  everlasting  verse.  How  majestic  the 
life  of  the  Bedeemer,    Alreudj  His  thouglila  ot  m<eic^^  ^xl^ 
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love  are  carried  in  the  soldier's  knapsack  to  the  battle  plain, 
and  floated  by  the  sailor  upon  the  snow-crested  billowB  to 
distant  climes,  making  the  scenes  of  conquest  and  navigaAioii 
glorious.  These  thoughts  consecrate  the  marriage  hui, 
render  sacred  the  great  cemetery  of  the  dead,  and  bmfm 
with  hope  a  groaning  creation.  Ride  forth,  thou  migMj 
conqueror — Ride  !    The  text  suggests — 

IL  That  the  gbeatness  of  His  life  is  DXTHiOfiD 
THBOUGH  MEANS.     What  are  the  means  1 

First :  Truth,  The  Gospel  contains  the  great  biograplif 
of  Jesus,  and  this  is  the  mighty  instrumentality.  ''Hie 
weapons  of  our  warfare,"  &o.  ''  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,"  &c. 

Secondly:  Wealth.  "To  him  shall  be  given  of  the 
gold  of  Sheba."  Ancient  conquerors  required  two  thioig* 
of  those  whom  they  had  subdued.  The  one  waa^  to 
have  their  names  stamped  upon  the  people's  money;  the 
other  to  be  prayed  for  in  their  public  assemblies.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  in  the  text.  The  treasures  of  the  Indies 
and  the  gold  of  the  Ganges,  are  ultimate  channela  throngb 
which  Christ  will  unfold  the  majesty  of  His  life.  Ye  men 
of  wealth,  remember  that  every  piece  of  gold  and  silver- 
ought  to  appear  to  you  as  if  stamped  with  the  image  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  says  "all  the  gold,  and  the  silter 
is  mine."  Let  him  have  it — to  erect  temples  for  His  prMse 
and  to  fill  the  world  with  His  life,  and  the  joys  of  His  salvatifliL 

Thirdly:  Prayer,  "Prayer  shall  be  made  for  him 
continually.''  We  attempt  no  battle  with  the  sceptid 
who  hinges  his  quibble  upon  the  Divine  immutability.  We 
are  content  to  believe  that  the  man  of  prayer  worloi  out  a 
Divine,  an  eternal  idea ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  fiieti 
he  has  all  the  force  of  the  Eternal  Will  upon  his  side.  He 
must  succeed.  He  links  himself  to  Omnipotence.  Ye 
men  of  the  Church  Catholic,  let  your  wealth  be  placed  iqpoa 
the  altar  of  the  Redeemer'a  servioe^  as  a  proof  of  your 
love;  and  there  BasiQ\A£;j  Vt  "^^  ^^  "^cM^S^t  ^  Sm£^  ^dL 
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the  world  m  the  Sayiour's.  What  have  you  done  for 
your  Lord]  Worse  than  Balaklava  heights  of  foes  are 
before  you.  What  is  your  attitude?  The  heavens  are 
dharged  with  influences  to  conquer  and  to  save.  "Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive."  "  Try  me  herewith,"  says  God,  "  and 
see  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven,"  &c.  The  text 
suggests — 

III.    That  the  gbeatness  of  His  lifb  is  expebibnobd 

nf  THE  HEAVENWARD  DIRECTION  IT  GIVES  MANKIND.     He  makeS 

men  pray  to  and  praise  Him.  "And  daily  shall  he  be 
praised." 

i>lrst :  Such  perioru  owe  their  existence  to  Christ,  ^  We  are 
his  woikmanship." 

S^eondly :  Sttch  persons  are  the  finest  specimens  of  human 
exeeUence.  The  highest  types  of  character  have  always  been 
found  in  men  of  earnest  prayer.  Abraham,  Noah,  Job, 
Daniel,  Paul,  and  Christ,  all  prayed.  How  the  Saviour 
prayed  with  groans  and  tears !  He  is  the  Divine  Idea  of 
what  you  and  I  should  be. 

Thkdly :  Such  men  aXvne  fully  give  scope  to  their  factUties 
to  htmar  Him.  At  the  throne  of  grace  we  can  poiur  out  the 
treasuiy  of  our  affections  to  Him  who  died  for  us.  It 
is  the  Divine  life  of  Christ,  that  draws  men's  souls 
to  pray  and  to  praise.  All  souls  He  thus  fills  with 
heavenly  affections  and  power.  How  God-like  such  a  life ! 
What  an  expanding  and  victorious  life  I  Great  God,  help  us 
to  show  it  in  deeds  !     The  text  suggests — 

lY.    That  the  greatness  of  His  life  is  seen  in  the 

REALIZATION    THROUOH    ETERNTTT    OF    HiS   WORK    ON   EARTH. 

^'  He  shall  live,"  are  words  that  suggest  this  truth. 

First :  He  will  Hve  in  all  thai  relates  to  man  on  earth  ;  in 
suoh  things  as  institutions^  literature^  dtc.  His  name  will  be 
emblazoned  upon  the  page  of  every  new  work,  and  His  life 
will  be  the  standard  of  all  institutions. 

Secondly:  Jffe  tciU  livein  the  q^ectionote  remeinbrajnAe  oj  a 
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redeemed  people.     On  the  throne  of  their  hearts  He  wOl  ever 
abide.   **  That  in  all  things  he  mi^t  have  the  pre-eminenoa" 

Thirdly  :  He  will  Iwe  cu  the  expremon  of  all  exceUenee, 
Foremost  upon  the  throne,  He  stands  as  the  embodiment  and 
expression  of  all  love,  benevoleneef  tnUh,  jiuticej  and  (Muihanljf. 
He  is  Qod  revealed  to  the  intelligent  uniyerae.  What  a 
sight !     Who  will  be  prepared  thus  to  see  God  ? 

Fourthly  :  He  will  live  <u  the  centre  of  all  aUraction  to  the 
glorified  Church.  As  Benefactor,  He  will  appeal  to  our 
gratitude.  What  blood  but  His  secured  our  pardon  t  As 
our  King,  He  will  appeal  to  our  loyalty.  Whose  shall  we  be 
but  His,  who  won  us  by  His  love  1  As  our  representative  tod 
pledge  of  glory,  He  appeals  to  our  aspirations  aftv 
immortality.  His  history  will  afford  infinite  scope  for  study, 
and  every  new  discovery  of  Him  will  entwine  our  affeciioiii 
around  His  great  heart  for  ever.  ''  He  shall  live  "  throqgib 
the  vast  cycles  of  eternity,  in  the  affections  of  redeemed  and 
beatified  men.  What  a  vision  does  our  subject  open  to  viev, 
of  ''  Emmanuel,  God  with  us."  Generations  come  and  go» 
but ''  He  lives.''  Friends  fling  a  single  glance  upon  us  tod 
pass  into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  but  *'He  lives,"  and  remains 
**  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Emperongnip 
the  sceptre,  and  put  on  the  crown,  and  death  wrenohes  the 
one  from  them,  and  time  decays  the  other;  but  immortalitj 
blazes  upon  Prince  Messiah,  and  time  only  adds  lustre  to  His 
diadem  and  felicity  to  His  reign.  In  the  language  of  tfae 
Church  we  would  say,  '^Therefore  with  angels  and  archangel 
and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magniff 
Thy  glorious  name;  evermore  praising  Thee,  and  sayiqg, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are 
fall  of  Thy  glory  :  glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  Most  High!" 
Thou  King  of  Saints,  Thy  life  Divinely  pure  shall  be  our 
model ;  Thy  heart  of  boundless  love  shall  be  the  son  to  thaw 
the  cold  stillness  of  wintry  death,  that  binds  our  souls  in 
perpetual  chains.  Then  shall  they  swell  with  stnungs  and 
heay6nlyemotiona,an&ex^AxA\\i\A\>v^nA^^  Theaeedofliib 
Thoa  hast  dropped  into  t\i<b  «(c»^  ot  Vxaaaxi  «^^if\X^«sil^'^ 
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fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon/'  The  scenes  of  life 
are  ever  brightening  and  widening ;  and  new  fields  of 
beaateous  scenery  are  evermore  depictured  to  om*  gaze,  in 
idiich  we  descry  the  sublime,  the  lovely  life  of  Jesus,  the 
•'Lord  of  Glory." 

Emmanuel  Church,  J.  H.  Hill. 

CamherwelL 


Subject  : — The  Sim  of  Godly  Men, 

''And,  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei  the  son  of  Qera,  a 
Beojamite  of  Bahurim,  which  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the 
day  when  I  went  to  Mahanaim :  but  he  came  down  to  meet  me  at 
Jordan,  and  I  aware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to 
death  with  the  sword.  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless  :  for  thou 
ait  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  imto  him ;  but 
lua  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood."—!  Kings  ii.  8, 9. 

SnftI]2fU  of  SomUs  t^e  %U  S°nbrcb  anb  ^itfs-ibnrt^. 

r'  is  a  profound  question,  yet  one  which  ought  not  to 
concern  us  overmuch,  though  at  times  our  attention 
is  perforce  attracted  to  it :  In  what  greater  degree  are  men 
responsible  for  their  characters  than  for  their  deficiency  of 
brain  or  deformity  of  limb)  It  is  our  first  plea  for  the 
murderer,  the  eccentric,  the  suicide,  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  temporary  insanity  or  of  uncontrollable  passion,  and  that 
their  ebullition  in  any  particular  instance  was  due  more  to 
the  vehemence  of  natural  character  than  to  depravity  of 
mind.  Professors  of  mere  worldly  morality  are  generally 
very  willing  to  put  the  best  construction  on  equivocal 
acts  of  men  of  their  own  stamp.  Generosity  of  this  kind, 
though  antagonistic  to  justice,  has  that  about  it  which 
the  most  rigid  justiciaiy  cannot  utterly  condemn ;  but 
by  a  strange  contradiction  and  revulsion  of  sentiment,  the 
same  men  look  for  the  most  absolute  perfection  and  apotlQaa 
parity  of  character  in  others  who  strive  YiwmbV]  V^  ^i2^\si 
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the  way  of  Heaven's  uprightness.  What  these  critios  neiv 
attempt  themselves,  they  deem  the  easiest  possible  mattar 
for  other  persons  to  perform.  They,  it  may  be,  revel  aecntij 
in  mire,  yet  are  the  first  to  point  the  finger  of  aoom  at  the 
faintest  blemish  in  those  they  affect  to  despise.  They  bnad 
the  endeavor  of  others  to  avoid  evil  as  a  profession  of  Pha> 
risaic  sanctity ;  and  instead  of  honoring  a  man  for  the 
struggles  and  self-denial  which  he  has  endured  in  his  attempt 
to  overcome  the  wrong,  they  point  with  exultation  to  those 
of  his  acts  in  which  it  is  evident  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
his  righteous  intent. 

A  man  of  God  still  retains  to  the  very  last  the  bias  of 
nature  his  Maker  endowed  him  with  at  the  first.  Christ- 
ianity does  not  reduce  men  to  one  dead  level,  it  latlur 
brings  out  in  greater  relief  those  parts  of  our  chaxtute 
which  are  in  harmony  with  its  principles,  while  tending  to 
tone   down  others  with  which  it  has  no  affinity. 

If,  then,  the  good  man  in  this  present  age  is  so  misimdar- 
stood,  and  his  actions  so  unmercifully  criticized,  what  httk 
chance  is  there  of  the  characters  of  men  in  past  times  being 
rightly  appreciated  and  justly  dealt  with?  It  is  here  thit 
history  fails,  and  men's  names  obtain  a  lustre  or  a  tamidi 
most  unjustly  through  the  narrow  presentation  of  their  lives 
as  viewed  by  the  standard  of  the  present  day.  To  appreciita 
or  condemn  hastily,  in  the  same  way  as  our  historians  libel 
a  man  in  terse  stereotyped  phrase,  as  being  a  wretch  or 
a  saint,  is  most  unjust  Whatever  their  degree,  we  must 
recollect  the  age  they  lived  in,  the  circumstances  surrooiid- 
ing  them,  the  habits  of  thought  in  which  they  were  bred,  sod 
the  silent  influence  of  the  customs  and  actions  o£  their  con- 
temporaries. The  Almighty  is  ever  the  same,  but  tlia 
peoples  of  every  age,  in  every  land,  differ  from  their  sirei^ 
Races,  like  their  languages,  are  expunged  from  the  eartl^ 
melting  away  as  a  mass,  and  re-absorbed  in  fragments,  losing 
thereby  for  ever  their  individuality.  Where  once  thestalwiit 
Bomaxk  stood — there  uo^  the  effeminate  Italian  basks  is 
languid  ease.    The  baxki^it  \\gVa  \i>agte  exsiX.  >^afe  igw^vs^siijfeft 
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Greek  diacouned.  All  this  the  Almighty  recollects  if  we 
fiovget ;  and  assuredly  will  judge  men  as  well  from  that 
outside  them,  as  from  that  within  their  hearts.  The  world 
to  Him  is  one  vast  school  which  He  is  educating.  The  men 
of  old  knew  but  the  alphabet,  we  now  should  be  the  ripest 
scholars.  Knowledge  in  those  old  times  was  as  the  first 
&int  gleam  of  daylight  on  the  horizon ;  but  it  now  sheds  its 
light  as  the  noonday  sun.  Let  us  then  approach,  with  all 
humility,  the  subject  before  us,  remembering  that  in  judging 
others  harshly,  we  doubly  criminate  ourselves. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  David  may  have  been 
influenced  in  giving  this  dying  injunction  to  his  son : — 

I.      As  THE  AGENT,   UNCONSCIOUS  OR  OTHERWISE,  OP  DiVINB 

JusncB.  We  cannot  conceive  this  measure  as  being  the  con- 
summation of  a  Divine  purpose,  it  had  apparently  so  much 
about  it  of  human  plan.  The  Almighty *s  power,  when  exerted 
in  support  of  justice,  has  always  been  certain  and  direct  in  its 
action,  without  any  reference  to  contingencies.  A  man's 
punishment  never  precedes  his  crime,  nor  is  inflicted  without 
one.  It  comes  down  from  heaven  direct  upon  him,  without 
equivocation  or  compromise.  All  is  clear ;  the  books  are 
open,  wherein  the  crime  was  writ  just  as  it  occurred. 
Heaven's  reporters  are  hovering  near  us,  ever  busy,  always 
transcribing  into  those  terrible  volumes.  With  God  it  is  all 
justice  or  all  mercy ;  no  half  measures.  No  sparing  for  a 
time  in  uncertainty  or  doubt  as  to  our  guilt,  begetting  in  us 
a  sense  of  false  security,  till  suddenly  the  knell  of  doom  soimds 
on  our  deafened  ears.  How  difierent  from  man's  pimishment 
this.  The  very  manner  of  Shimei's  death  is  the  greatest  argu- 
ment against  its  having  been  ordained  by  God.  (verses  36 — 46.) 
£ven  David  and  his  son  were  ashamed  of  it;  and  shall  God  be 
credited  with  what  they  despised?  For  the  honor  of  his  father's 
name,  as  well  as  his  own,  Solomon  disguised  his  real  object 
by  laying  a  trap  for  Shimei,  puerile  in  its  meanness,  and  yet 
sufficient  to  attain  the  end  desired.  How  men  must  ha»^q« 
wondered,  and  become  awed,   extolling,  majA^e,  ^^  r^j^ 
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fulfilment  of  his  kingly  word,  which  was  only  tiie  flimsy 
cloak  to  a  planned  death.  Men  have  often  suffered  by  such  I 
means.  Their  enemies,  anxious  for  their  destrucUon,  out  ' 
of  envy,  hatred,  or  malice,  have  concealed  their  real  motives, 
which  were  personal,  under  pretexts  that  were  apparently 
unconnected  in  every  way  with  their  wishes  or  deum 
David's  conduct  in  giving  this  dying  injunction  to  hit  son 
may  have  been  influenced — 

II.  By  a  conscientious  desire  to  administbb  humas 

JUSTICE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD.     David,  WO  910  toUl, 

was  a  man  of  God,  one  after  His  own  heart.  Intimttely 
acquainted  with  the  Divine  nature — ^keenly  alive  to  Heaven's 
requirements — and  inspired  most  devoutly  with  the  desire  to 
imitate  his  Maker's  character — ^he  is  prominently  put  fivtfa 
as,  in  many  respects,  the  model  of  a  godly  man.  **  0,  how 
I  love  thy  law,"  he  cries.  He  loved  it  for  its  hohness^ 
revered  it  for  its  perfection,  thus  showing  he  was  not 
a&aidof  its  severity.  How,  then,  with  such  clear  peroeptioos 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  can  we  conceive  of  him  as  acting 
in  this  matter  conscientiously  and  with  cool  judgment,  in  the 
fullbelief  of  the  harmony  of  his  decree  withAlmigh^rectitiidef 
To  do  so  is  to  dishonor  the  unswerving  uprightness  of  God's 
justice,  or  to  depreciate  David's  experiences  and  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  character.  We  would  rather  be  left  to  oor 
final  alternative  in — 

III.  Regarding  his  injunction  as  promfted  by  rbvbi^ 
As  a  man  he  forgave  Shimei  at  the  time  of  his  crime^  which, 
then,  should  have  been  utterly  effaced  from  his  memoiy. 
Heavenly  justice,  if  not  satisfied,  would  have  taken  its  own 
way  of  vindicating  itself,  without  further  action  on  David's 
part  Eastern  habits  and  usages,  though  fearfully  vin- 
dictive  until  revenge  or  mediation  was  effected,  were  all 
against  the  remembrance  of  the  deed  done  unto  him  after  it 
had  once  been.  ioT^^ea.  ^^  >^^  ^st^wsol  day  die  liigid 
hospitality  and  oatii  oi  «cl  K»i5tt  \ft\Mv«Q«mi>^^^M».%Bsm. 
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<m  his  honor,  is  proverbial.  With  David,  as  a  man  of  God  and 
Israel's  law-giver,  we  must  utterly  disconnect  this  act,  and 
attribute  it  entirely  to  a  flaw  in  his  character,  which,  at  the 
last,  re-asserted  its  natural  power  in  antagonism  to  Divine  grace. 

Feud  and  retaliation  have  ever  been  the  preceders  of  law, 
order,  and  Christianity ;  and  even  now,  among  some  nations, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  principles  a  man  acknowledges  is  to 
avenge  a  loved  one's  death,  or  his  own  personal  wrong,  till 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  It  is  the  hard  unbroken 
ground  of  nature,  untouched  by  the  dew  and  sun  of  heaven. 
Undoubtedly  in  David's  time,  this  custom  of  revenge  and 
retaliation  was  rife  among  the  Eastern  nations,  along  with 
many  other  practices  at  variance  with  progress  and  religion. 
Men  were  brought  up  to  them,  accepted  them  as  their  moral 
clothing,  and  acted  up  conscientiously  to  their  injunctions. 
So  it  was  with  David ;  though  a  man  of  God,  in  whom  He 
delighted,  yet  the  customs  of  his  time,  the  habits  of  thought 
of  those  about  him,  with  the  silent  effect  of  their  example,  had 
unknown,  maybe,  to  him,  so  impregnated  his  being,  as  to 
germinate  into  ungodly  actions  at  any  sudden  temptation  or 
crisis,  with  sufficient  power  to  sweep  away,  for  a  time,  the 
tuition  and  principles  of  his  heavenly  life. 

In  nothing,  during  life,  do  men  differ  so  greatly  as  at 
death.  The  weakest  on  earth  often  enter  the  gates  of  heaven 
triumphant  While  yet  in  the  flesh,  one  foot  is  firmly 
planted  on  the  threshold  of  the  mansion  prepared  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  giant  now  is  frequently  then  but 
as  a  timid  and  fearful  child ;  often,  indeed,  appearing  to  lose  his 
entire  spiritual  existence  in  the  fearful  struggle  which  Satan  and 
bis  earthly  nature  keep  up  in  endeavoring  to  wrest  another 
soul  from  heaven  to  people  the  wilderness  of  hell. 

In  David's  case,  what  mighty  lessons  this  should  teacL  Here 
was  a  patriarch  indeed,  at  the  last  moments  of  his  existence 
sucGumbiug  to  the  seducing  wiles  and  powerful  instincts  of 
bis  grosser  nature.  Men  may  well  dread  death,  for  then  is 
the  last  great  struggle  between  earth  and  heaven — ^uay  hell 
and  JMBvea  ;  it  ia  Satan'a  last  ohaace,  for,  seeing \]bA  \io^«rm% 
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wings  of  death  slowly  enfolding  its  object,  he  knows  the 
hour  of  physical  pain  and  weakness  approaches,  so  puts  fotih 
his  mighty  enei^es  in  one  last  grand  endeavor,  in  which 
the  deadliest  hate  and  fear,  and  every  terrible  passion  is  at 
work,  striving  to  counteract  the  power  of  his  Almi^ty 
antagonist  But  the  Almighty  knows  him  and  He  knows  vol 
Like  David,  we  may  be  vengeful  on  our  death-bed;  our 
spirits  may  become  dim,  and  weak,  and  faint ;  yet.  He  knows 
our  hearts,  that  we  are  in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  and  pardons 
the  wanderings  of  our  faltering  footsteps  as  we  totter  to  Em 
threshold  ;  imtil,  as  we  gain  tiie  door  and  faintly  knod^,  it 
opens  wide,  disclosing  a  scene  of  light,  and  joy,  and  hlin^ 
with  the  inspiriting  words  sounding  gladly  in  our  ears  :•— 
''Be  of  good  courage,  I  will  never  leave  thee  or  forsake 
thee."  R.  Liswn.,  fiJL 


The  Codex  Sinaiticus: — Various  Eeadingt. 

Having  thus  closely  followed  the  Codex  through  the  ftst 
two  Gospels,  the  reader  will  probably  think  with  us  tihit 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  the  general  character  of  the ' 
variations,  and  the  essential  agreement  of  this  newlj- 
discovei*ed  manuscript  with  the  readings  of  the  Received  Tact 
We  shall,  therefore,  now  break  off  this  detailed  inqniiy,  and 
satisfy  what  of  curiosity  may  remain,  by  giving  the  readings 
of  the  Codex  in  a  few  celebrated  passages  in  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  then,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of 
the  subject. 

In  Luke  vi.  1,  the  word  ItvTiptnr^^y  which  has  givm 
much  trouble  to  commentators,  is  omitted,  as  it  is  in  At 
Vatican,  and  in  several  other  manuscripts. 

In  John  i.  18,  there  \a  ^jk-^ev^  m\»TxsXMi%^wd%*i^ 
ot  Woe,  we  have  Ococ,  «o  ^Sik^t  V\sft  O^NOfc  ift»^  Hsw" 
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"The  only-begotten  God,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,"  ko.  In  this  reading,  the  new  Codex  agrees  with  the 
Vatican,  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  the  Peshito  Syriac  Version,  and 
many  places  in  the  Fathers. 

Acts  yiiL  37  is  wanting,  as  in  the  Alexandrine,  the  Vatican^ 
and  the  Codex  Ephraemi. 

Acts  XX.  28. — The  reading  here  is  Gcov,  as  in  the  received 
text.  Qtov  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican ;  but  the  Alexandrine, 
the  Codex  Ephraemi,  the  Codex  Bezae,  and  the  Codex 
daromontanus,  read  Kvpiov, 

1  Cor.  xiiL  3. — ^This  Codex  has  Kavxhfrtjfiaif  instead  of 
KavOiiawfiai,  "And  though  I  give  my  body  that  I  may 
boost,"  &0. 

Eph.  i.  1. — ^The  words  ev  *E<j>itr^  are  wanting;  which  agrees 
with  the  Vatican,  and  countenances  the  opinion  that  this 
Epistle  was  a  circular  letter  addrest  to  other  cities  besides 
Ephesus,  perhaps  to  Laodicea  among  the  rest.    Col.  iv.  IG. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16. — The  original  text  of  this  Codex  has  not 
8eoc«  but  oc,  which  was  before  regarded  by  the  best  critics 
as  the  true  readmg,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  almost 
imqueetionably  so.  (Compare  CoL  i.  27.)  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  both  had  adopted  oc,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  has  sufficient 
Scriptural  proof  without  needing  unsound  evidence.     If  the 

.original  reading  were — as  we  believe  it  was — oc,  we  can 
understand  how  its  apparent  difficulty  might  have  occasioned 
the  substitution  of  Qedc  for  it,  as  indeed  a  corrector  of  the 
twelfth  century  has  actually  inserted  it  above  the  line  in  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  without  however,  erasing  the  6i  in  its 
proper  place.  But  if  Gfoc  had  been  the  original  reading,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  any  scribe,  however  meddling  and  rash, 
should  have  substituted  oc.  According  to  Wetstein,  Person, 
Qrtesbach,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Davidson,  the  original 
reading  of  the  Alexandrine  Codex  was  oc.  That  this  was  also 
the  original  reading  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  is  the  opinion  of 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Tischendorf  Tregelles,  and  Davidson* 

2  John  V.  7,  8. — Tbewords  from  Iv  r^  oi>f«y$  m  >i!l[A  'I'Qdl 
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yerse,  as  far  as  ty  ry  yy  m  the  8th,  are  wanting.  They  are 
also  absent  from  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican,  and  from  etcj 
Greek  mamucript  before  the  fifleentJh  cerUuiy.  They  are  not 
found  in  the  old  mannscripts  of  the  Vulgate  and  Syriao 
Versions ;  nor  are  they  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  even  in  places 
where  we  might  have  expected  it,  had  the  manusoripts  they 
used  coincided  with  the  Received  Text 


[TUspoiitkni  ve  have  rather  been  elected  to  \j  othen,  thsft  arrngBiiflj  i 
•f  onrwlTes.  Studious  yomig  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  < 
ef  asMng  us  for  information  and  advice  rMpecting  a  course  of  tiieological  study, 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  lilce.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  br 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  toeflbr 
into  a  syRtematic  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  referrsd  to  s 
standing  document] 

With  all  their  shortcomings  and  faults,  men  of  modem  ages 
are  in  a  better  moral  condition  than  the  ancients.  While 
they  have  on  the  whole  more  of  godliness  and  more  of 
humanity  than  of  old,  they  have,  also,  a  deeper,  more  imeaqr, 
and  painful  sense  of  shortcomings  and  faults.  Combined 
with  this  uneasiness,  there  is  an  aspiration,  a  hopefulnes ; 
and  there  is  much  of  actual  progress,  of  moral  amendment 
and  improvement,  as  generation  succeeds  generation.  This 
deeper  moral  feeling  appears  not  only  in  modem  life, 
individual  and  social,  but  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Modem 
laws,  manners,  and  customs,  are  on  the  whole  more  moral 
than  the  ancient.  There  is  evident  in  them  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  worth  and  sacredness  of  human  nature.  What  we  may 
call  the  moral  attitude  of  the  English  towards  each  other,  faas 
often  more  of  dignity,  implied  significance,  and  spiritoal 
tenderness,  than  is  ever  observable  among  the  Greek&  If 
English  conversation  seldom  equals  the  Platonic  dialogue  in 
dialectic  precision,  or  Va  lVi<^  c^\vdcnxA  c^C  tha  fuaxs^^  it  often  fiur 
surpasses  even  tViat  Va  moniX  ^>m\;^  ^xA^^'^Ocl. 
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The  ancient  historian  records  political  events,  whose  causes 
sure  political ;  the  modem  historian  has  to  trace  the  causes  of 
vrars  and  revolutions  further  back  into  the  mysterious 
recesses  of  man's  nature. 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  there  is  a  child-]ike  echo  of 
Nature's  joyous  music ;  evil  passions  are  represented  rather 
according  to  their  calamitous  effects  than  their  essential 
nature.  The  ills  of  life  are  pathetically  lamented ;  the 
domestic  virtues  and  affections  are  sung  with  due  tenderness. 
Yet  the  want  of  true  Divine  reverence  renders  Homer,  with 
all  his  beauty  and  power,  morally  superficial.  The  reader  of 
"  Hamlet "  finds  himself  in  another  world,  with  an  indefinite 
spiritual  circuit,  and  suggestions  of  mysterious  hope  and  fear, 
of  infinity  and  eternity. 

A  similar  contrast  is  presented  between  the  Parthenon  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  one  is  beautiful,  indeed  ;  but  it  is^ 
a  shallow  beauty,  which  is  at  once  understood,  reaching  no 
further  than  the  eye.  The  symmetry  of  the  other  is 
not  so  plain.  It  was  built  imder  the  sense  of  an  Infinite 
Presence,  and  suggests  both  reverence  and  aspiration.  If  the 
miuie  and  painting  of  the  Greeks  are  lost,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  possessed  anything  which  approached  the  region  of 
Handel ;  and  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  would  in  the  ancient 
world  have  been  in  every  sense  an  impossibility. 

Men  of  modem  times,  then,  have  in  their  conscience,  and 
manifest  in  their  manners  and  laws,  literature  and  arts,  a 
familiarity  with  a  higher  standard  of  morality  than  was 
generally  known  of  old.  With  this  they  are  ever,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  comparing  themselves ;  towards  cor- 
respondence with  this  they  ai-e  ever  aspiring.  They 
show  a  knowledge  of  a  whole  region  of  rich  morality 
which  was  hid  from  the  ancients.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  higher  moral  standard  was  first 
promulgated,  this  new  region  of  moral  truth  first  disclosed^ 
and  the  consequent  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
oharacter  begun,  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  Were 
itpoesible  for  an  accur&to  observer  to  be  kept  Vn  VeoLSCdxiKA 
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of  the  cause  of  this  great  moral  revolution,  and  to  see  only 
the  phenomena,  he  would  declare  the  commencement  of  it  to 
be  contemporary  with  the  early  Christian  age.  Being  ihaa 
acquainted  with  the  facts  which  give  character  to  that  age, 
he  would  decide  in  their  favor  as  the  cause  of  the  reTolation; 
he  would  attribute  the  moral  difference  between  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  the  appearance  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  effected  this  monl 
revolution.  Their  undertaking  required  inestimable  power, 
which,  however,  they  were  conscious  of  possessing,  and  the 
result  justified  their  boldness.  What  was  the  power  by  which 
they  contended  successfully  with  Jews,  and  Greeks,  and 
Barbarians?  It  was  not  mainly  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  far  less  was  it  mere  eloquence.  It  was  easentiaUy 
a  moral  power.  They  had  received  a  singular  impression  of 
the  excellence  of  a  Person  whom  they  had  familiarly  known. 
His  character  was  absolutely  new  ;  not  only  realizing  the 
best  ideas  of  the  best  moralists,  but  far  surpassing  their 
loftiest  flights.  This  impression  was  their  own  strength,  and 
they  were  able  to  impart  it  to  others.  It  is  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  found  in  the  last  analysis  to  have  been 
essentially  the  power  which  subverted  Paganism,  led  captive 
men  of  all  nations  by  a  mysterious  and  irresistible  charm ; 
it  was  this  which  dispelled  their  ignorance,  overcame  their 
prejudice,  and  founded  a  new  and  universal  community  of  a 
new  humanity,  which  was  irrespective  of  nation  and  even 
of  sex. 

If  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  strength  of 
Christianity  then,  the  relation  remains  the  same  for  ever. 
Every  real  acquisition  now,  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 
The  infidel  or  the  heathen  perceives  Christ's  perfection,  and 
yields  himself  to  Christ  as  the  highest  Being  he  know%  tiie 
highest  he  can  conceive,  and  whom  he  loves  and  trasd 
unmeasurably.  Only  as  the  true  character  of  Christ  m 
clearly  and  purely  exhibited,  may  Christians  now  expeet  their 
number  to  increase.  The  pro^^a^tive  power  of  Chiistiaiiiij 
19  the  ceatral  tsruti:!  oi  C%cn&\Aa3oi\r3. 
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In  order  to  self-preservation,  Christianity  requires  constant 
renewal  by  returning  back  into  itself.  Thus  only  can  its 
genuine  character  be  retained.  Thus,  also,  it  is  to  be 
emphasized.  The  generation  which  has  the  clearest  view  and 
the  firmest  grasp  of  the  character  of  Christ,  will  possess  the 
most  genuine  and  the  most  vigorous  Christianity. 

The  exceUence  of  Christ  has  a  charm  even  for  the  little 
child.  It  subdues  the  savage.  But  with  every  new  degree 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  and  every  new  acquisi- 
tion of  experience,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Evangelists 
acquires  new  and  grander  significance,  and  asserts  a  mightier 
influence.  It  is  so  both  with  progressive  individuals  and 
with  progressive  society.  There  is,  indeed,  no  limit  to  this 
increasing  significance  and  poiN-er. 


^I^c    €\ixxsiinn   §^tux. 

BY   A   CLERGYMAN. 


.  T/k!  Eighteenili,  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

"  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  ;ia 
thyeelf."— Matt  xxii.  39. 

The  person  to  whose  question  the  answer  was  given,  of  which 
the  text  forms  a  part,  was  a  Pharisee,  a  lawyer,  and  a  scribe. 
His  question,  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the 
Law  f  was  characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
who  liked  better  to  dispute  about  the  comparative  importance 
of  commands  than  to  obey  them.  The  Lord  in  answer,  refers 
to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  vi.  4,  5,  for  the  first  great 
command,  and  to  the  Book  of  Leviticus  xix.  18,  for  the 
second.  He  made  a  practice  in  his  teaching,  especially  when 
Jn  the  benn'ng  of  the  Pharisees,  of  referring  V>  >i!!aft  \««^ 
Vol,  xr,  ^ 
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rather  than  announce  new  doctrines  on  His  own  authority. 
The  authority  of  the  Law  was  acknowledged,  and  this  gave 
Him  the  opportunity  of  blaming  the  neglect  of  it,  and  of 
pointing  out  its  spiritual  meanings.  By  this  habit,  moreoTer, 
He  put  His  own  stamp  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  shoired 
that  His  teaching  was  one  with  its  teaching,  and  was  founded 
upon  it;  and  that  His  coming  was  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
If  the  men  of  His  generation  were  bound  to  believe  in  Him 
because  the  Law  bore  witness  to  Him,  we  are  no  less  bound 
to  believe  the  Law  because  He  bears  witness  to  the  Lav. 
But  He  does  not  simply  refer  to  the  Law.  He  amplifies  it ; 
giving  it  a  wider  interpretation  than  was  familiar  to  His 
hearers.  So  when  another  lawyer  (Luke  x.  29)  asked  Him 
in  reply  to  a  similar  answer  to  a  like  question,  J  nd  who  ii 
my  neighbour  ?  Jesus  teaches  him  by  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  that  his  neighbours  were  not  Jews  only,  but 
that  neighbourly  offices  and  kindness  were  due  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  In  the  passage  of  Leviticus,  fiN>m 
which  the  text  is  quoted,  the  word  neighbour  is  used  of 
brethren  who  were  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  the  children  ofthif 
people.  But  interpreted  by  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  word  is  extended  to  men  in  generaL  We  are 
bound  by  Christ's  law  to  regard  men  as  our  neighbours, 
without  respect  of  class  or  of  nation,  and  to  lave  them  at 
ourselves. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  wisdom 
which  has  chosen  the  unostentatious  term  neighbour.  Some 
persons  profess  to  be  general  philanthropists,  and  it  is  a  veiy 
common  remark,  that  such  as  are  the  loudest  and  most 
pretentious  professors  of  an  indefinite  good- will  towards  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  are  often  cold  and  imfeeliug  towaxds 
those  particular  members  of  it  with  whom  they  anp  the  most 
nearly  conversant  The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  theory,  but 
of  practice.  It  does  not  require  from  us  a  showy,  univenal 
benevolence ;  but  what,  though  less  pretending,  is  of 
greater  importance,  t\^\.  ^n^  ^\it;>>M  Iq^q  o«r  n^Afonn  as 
ouiBoIves. 
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No  one  who  has  thoughtfully  compared  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Pagan  world  with  that  of  modem  Christian  society,  can 
haye  failed  to  perceive  a  great  difference.   With  all  the  faults 
of  the  present,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  past     The 
superiority  is  especially  and  remarkably  obvious  in  regard  to 
the  estimate  of  human  nature.    In  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
the  multitude  were  comparatively  uncared  for.     They  were 
naed  by  their  superiors ;  but  the  notion  of  duty  towards 
them,  founded  on  their  partaking  of  common  human  nature, 
was  rare  and  uninfluentiaL      The  poor  were  unprovided  for. 
Great  public  charities,  schools  for  the  people,  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  the  parochial  system,  and  a  general  recognition  of 
man  as  such — ^in  conversation,  manners,  laws,  and  above  all 
in  that  inward  sentiment  of  humanity  which  is  now  largely 
implied  in  our  conversation  and  manners,  and  on  which  our 
laws  are  largely  based — all  these  belong  characteristically,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  modem  times.     The  inward  sentiment  of 
society  imderwent,  in  this  respect,  a  marvellous  revolution 
about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era.     It  was  then  that  men 
began  to  feel  the  value  of  man.     This  fundamental  change 
was  due  to  the  example,  the  teaching,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Of  this  sentiment  of  humanity  the  New 
Testament  is  full.     There  had  been  a  new  revelation  of  God^ 
and  this  involved  a  new  revelation  of  man.     There  had  been 
an  outbiurst  of  Divine  love  towards  us,  and  this  taught  us  to 
love  one  another.     Christ  had  closed  a  life  of  love  by  dying 
for  us,  and  the  impression  of  His  Spirit  taught  the  observance 
of  His  command,  taken  indeed  from  the  Old  Testament,  but 
issued  with  a  new  meaning  by  Him,  TJwu  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  tJti/self, 

I.  The  text  recognizes  the  principle  that  some  of  God's 
commands  are  greater  tlian  otiiers. 

The  lawyer  asks,  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  Hi/e 
law  ?  Jesus  finds  no  fault  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
question,  but  uses  it  in  His  answer:  This  is  the  first  and  great 
eommandment    •    .    And  the  second  is  Ixkt  tinto  U.    •    .    Ou 

Vol.  xn  "«l  ^ 
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ihete  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  propheU, 
According  to  Christ's  teaching,  there  are  two  commands 
which  exceed  all  the  others  in  greatness. 

One  command  may  be  greater  than  another  hecaiue  U  it 
founded  in  eternal  truth  and  fitness,     God  may  command 
whatever  pleases  Him,  and  whatever  He  commands  we  are 
bound  submissively  to  observe.     He  has  seen  fit  to  command 
some  things  for  which    the    reason  was  temporary  and 
circumstantial.     This  was  the  case  with  the  great  body  of  the 
precepts  of  the  ancient  law  of  rites  and  ceremonies.     He  has 
seen  fit  to  command  some  other  things  for  which  there  was 
no  reason  but  His  will ;  as  for  instance  when  He  commanded 
Adam  to  abstain  from  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  in  mark  of 
homage  to  his  Creator,  Sovereign  and  Benefactor.      Any 
other  abstinence  or  action  might,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  hate 
answered  the  purpose ;  but  God  chose  to  institute  this,  which, 
therefore,  was  made  binding.    But  there  are  other  commands 
again  which  are  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  these 
are   the  greatest.     Our  duty  to  worship   and   serve  God, 
depends  on  His  glorious  perfection,  and  on  our  relation  to 
Him  as  creatures  and  constant  recipients  of  His  bounty. 
Our  duty  to  speak  the  truth  to  each  other,  and  to  respect 
each  other's  life  and  property,  is  founded  in  nature,  and 
is    enforced  by  revelation.       The    command   in   the   text 
has   this  original,  unchangeable  character.      Because  man 
is  what   he   is,  it   is   his   duty  to   love  his  neighbour  as 
himself. 

One  command,  again,  may  be  greater  than  another  hecavM 
it  comprehends  that  other.  We  must  not  lie,  and  we  must  not 
steal.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  was  of  the  greater 
importance.  Such  duties  are  mostly  on  a  level,  nor  does 
one  comprehend  another;  but  love  comprehends  them  alL 
He  who  loves  his  neighbour,  will  certainly  not  deceive  him 
to  his  hurt,  nor  defraud,  nor  oppress  him.  If  men  loved  one 
another,  there  need  be  no  severe  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  the  safety  of  Uf<Q  and  i^roperty.  If  men  loved  one 
another,-  class  "WOwlA  iievet  >Qft  ^xcr^O^L^Vj  ^^absa^XK^Taax^xb. 
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riot,  intent  on  violence  and  revolution.  Love  toorketh  rut 
iU  to  his  neighbour ;  wJierefore  love  is  tlie  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  He  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself,  will  not 
be  content  with  doing  him  mere  justice,  but  will  proceed 
to  kindness  and  the  mercy  whose  quality  is  not  strained 
by  rules. 

II.  The  text  represents  humanity  as  equally  important 
with  godliness,  ^^  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment, 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it.** 

It  is  like  it  in  foundation.  Both  are  based  on  unchangeable 
truth  and  fitness.  And  it  is  like  it  in  comprehensiveness ; 
for  as  love  to  God  includes  and  ensures  all  duty  towards 
Him,  so  love  to  our  neighbour  includes  and  ensures  all  duty 
towards  man. 

It  is  so  like  it,  that  tlie  two  commandments  are  dependent  on 
each  other  for  fulfilment.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
cannot  exist  separately.  The  same  disposition  of  heart  fulfils 
both  commandments.  They  are  alike  in  tlieir  ohjectSy  God 
and  man,  for  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  They  are, 
therefore,  witnesses  to  each  other,  in  respect  both  to  obedience 
cmd  disobedience.  You  cannot  be  right  with  man  unless  you 
are  right  with  God ;  you  cannot  be  right  with  God  uidess 
you  are  right  with  man.  You  cannot  atone  for  impiety 
towards  God  by  good-nature  towards  your  fellow ;  nor  can 
you  atone  for  injustice  or  unkindness  to  man  by  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  forms  of  religion.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God, 
and  Iiateth  his  brother,  lie  is  a  liar  ;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hatih 
not  seen  f  Therefore  the  Church  requires  from  those  who 
come  to  the  Holy  Table,  that  they  "  bo  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  men.'' 

III.  The  text  makes  self-love  the  standard  of  love  to  our 
neighbour. 

Self-love,  or  a  regard  for  our  own   Imi^i^moaii^^  Sa   ^^sk. 
inenuUoable  iDBtinot  of  nature.     It  is  aa  mucYi  Oi  ^«x\»  oi  ^>^ 
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nature  as  the  desire  for  food.  It  is  altogether  distinct  from 
selfishness.  Selfishness  is  inconsistent  with  good-will  to  our 
neighbour ;  self-love  is  coincident  with  love  to  our  neighbour. 
We  cannot  much  benefit  him,  if  we  neglect  our  own  interests; 
xmd,  on  the  other  hand,  by  benefitting  him  we  are  benefitting 
ourselves.  Such  is  the  connection  of  man  with  man,  of 
Christian  with  Christian.  The  doctrine  that  we  are  memben 
one  of  another,  is  no  mere  exhortation,  but  an  original  ftct 
of  nature ;  a  fact  emphasized  by  grace,  and  upon  it  the 
oxhortation  is  founded.  Our  mutual  dependence  has  been  a 
part  of  our  constitution  from  the  very  first.  The  Bible  is  so 
far  from  condemning  self-love,  which  is  a  due  regard  to  our 
own  well-being,  that  it  is  constantly  appealed  to  as  in  the 
text  There  is  no  reason  to  wish  that  self-love  were  weaker 
in  the  world  than  it  is,  but  quite  the  contrary.  It  were  well 
for  the  individual  and  the  community  if  self-love  were 
generally  better  understood  and  more  completely  followed. 
The  mistake  has  been  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  measure 
of  inconsistency  between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  instead  of  seeing  that  they  are  mutually  helpful, 
and  that  each  completes  and  supplements  the  other. 

Our  Lord  requires  in  the  text,  not  only  that  we  have  the 
mme  kind  of  love  for  others  as  we  have  for  ourselves,  but 
that  our  love  to  others  should  hear  a  due  proportion  to  our 
love  to  ourselves.  What  the  due  proportion  is,  the  text  does 
not  obviously  determine.  The  Divine  Law  does  not  require 
impossibilities.  Every  man  has  necessarily  a  closer  and 
more  impressive  perception  of  his  own  wants  than  he  can 
have  of  the  wants  of  others,  even  of  his  nearest  relations  and 
dearest  friends.  The  very  use  of  the  word  ntiglibour^  v-Xiy^^, 
one  who  is  near  to  us,  whom  we  know  and  ought  to  feel  for 
next  to  ourselves,  points  this  way.  Yet  we  may  well  belie?e 
that  the  more  our  love  to  our  neighbour  approaches  equality 
with  our  love  to  ourselves,  the  nearer  we  come  to  conformity 
with  the  perfect  Law. 

IV.     It  must  «lfto  \>e  T«tQSsa^Q«K^,  ^iiMkV^  oii  %a^A«m  Vjt 
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elewOedy  and  iU  limits  extended  by  the  Gospel^  so  love  t0  our 
neighbour,  of  which  the  oilier  is  the  staiidard,  is  heiglUened  and 
enlarged  also.  Without  the  Gospel,  self-love  were  a  far 
meaner  thing.  It  would  respect  merely  our  worldly  interests, 
with  perhaps  some  very  indefinite  and  uncertain  aspiration 
and  hope  of  Divine  approval  and  of  future  happiness. 

But  self-love  is  exalted  and  amplified  by  Christianity.  The 
Gospel  tells  me  that  God  is  my  Father,  that  I  am  very  dear 
to  Him,  that  to  rescue  me  from  ruin  and  bring  me  to  Himself 
in  forgiveness  and  peace,  Ho  has  not  spared  His  Onty-hegotUn 
Son,  and  that  His  Spirit  is  continually  striving  to  renew  in 
me  my  Father's  image.  The  Gospel  tells  me  that,  by  taking 
my  nature,  Christ  has  not  only  shown  how  highly  He  valued 
it,  but  has  imparted  to  it  a  new  and  incalculable  value  and 
dignity.  Thus  the  Gospel  inspires  me  with  a  new  and  noble 
self-love,  since  it  gives  me  an  unspeakably  wider  and  brighter 
view  than  I  had  without  it,  of  my  true  interest,  and  of  the 
blessings  which  I  am  chosen  to  attain.  It  fills  mo  with  new 
hopes,  aspirations,  aims. 

But  as  the  Gospel  enhances  and  ennobles  my  self-love,  so 
it  enhances  and  ennobles  my  love  to  my  neighbour,  which, 
according  to  the  Divine  Law  of  our  text,  is  referred  to  the 
other  as  a  standard.  My  neighbour  is  now  no  longer  merely 
my  human  brother ;  ho  is  my  brother  in  Christ  He  is  my 
neighbour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  None  of  these  blessings 
are  mine  in  any  sense  in  which  they  do  not  belong  to  him 
also.  '  He  also  is  a  child  of  God.  Together  we  bend  before 
the  throne  with  Our  Father  on  our  lips.  His  is  that  nature 
which  Christ  assumed,  for  which  Christ  has  died,  which  Christ 
has  taken  up  to  heaven.  B^  one  Spirit  are  toe  all  baptized 
into  one  body.  Therefore  in  proportion  to  my  desire  to  avail 
myself  of  these  stupendous  blessings,  must  be  my  desire  to 
further  them  amongst  my  neighbours,  fellow-partakers  of 
grace,  joint-heirs  of  glory. 

Alas !  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  no 
duty  which  Christians  need  to  be  reminded  of  more  constantly 
and  earnestly,  than  thia  of  iove  to  their  ncigViboxa.  *YVi<^  Vs^^ 
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of  God  is  an  obviously  supreme  obligation.  The  worship  and 
service  of  God  are,  in  some  sort  at  least,  performed  by  moat 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  profession  of  godliness,  but  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  that  profession  is  not  so  easy.  We  cannot  piy 
into  each  other's  hearts,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  make  the 
attempt  But  the  love  of  our  neighbour  is  something  more 
palpable,  since  it  is  easy  to  be  tested  by  works.  And  this 
love  of  our  neighbour  is  too  generally  neglected.  Yet^  as  we 
have  seen,  without  this,  in  vain  are  our  loudest  and  showiefit 
professions  of  godliness.  Without  this,  religion  is  a  deluaioiL 
Without  this,  vain  are  all  our  knowledge,  orthodoxy,  and 
ritual  correctness.  Oh !  it  is  most  sad  to  see  a  Christia& 
who  has  not  learned  this  first  lesson  in  Christ's  school ;  who 
has  no  delight  in  the  establishment  or  exteiiBion  of  Chrisfft 
kingdom,  but  has  to  be  stimulated  by  other  conaiderationtt^ 
contribute  money;  who  can  enjoy  his  own  good  thiogs 
undisturbed  by  the  sufifenngs  of  the  poor  and  the  anzietiflB 
of  the  needy ;  who  professes  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Most 
Merciful,  while  his  heart  is  the  home  of  selfishness.  Let 
such  persons  be  told  that  if  they  suppose  themselyes  to  be  in 
any  wise  worthy  of  their  Christian  calling,  or  to  be  aog^t 
but  abominable  in  God's  sight,  they  are  deceiving  themselves. 
Wlioso  luUh  this  ivorld's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  nud^ 
and  shiUteth  up  his  hotoels  of  compassion  front  him,  how  dwdMk 
the  love  of  God  in  him  /  God  grant  that  such  may  awake 
ere  they  hear  the  fearful  words.  Forasmuch  as  ye  did  it  wA 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  ME^ 
that  their  hearts  may  be  so  melted  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as 
to  be  turned  to  that  mercy  towards  others,  without  which,  in 
Tain  will  they  look  to  find  it  for  themselves ! 


^l^t  iprtatl^tr  s  Jfin0tr-|p0st. 


ABRAHAM  S  INTERCESSION  FOR 
SODOM. 

''And  Abraham  drew  near,  and 
said.  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the 
lighteoua  with  the  wicked?  Per- 
adventure  there  be  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city :  wilt  thou  also  de- 
stroy and  not  spare  the  place  for 
the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein  ] 
That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this 
manner,  to  slay  the  righteoiui  with 
the  wicked  :  and  that  the  right- 
eous should  be  as  the  wicked,  that 
be  far  from  thee :  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 
And  the  Lord  said,  If  I  find  in 
Sodom  fifty  righteous  within  the 
dty,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place 
lot  their  sakes.  And  Abraham 
answered  and  said.  Behold  now,  I 
have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto 
tlie  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and 
ashes:  Peradventure  there  shall 
lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous : 
wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for 
bick  of  fiye?  And  he  said,  If  I  find 
there  forty  and  five,  I  will  not  de- 
stroy it.  And  he  spake  unto  him 
yet  again,  and  said,  Peradventure 
there  shall  be  forty  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for 
forty's  sake.  And  he  said  unto 
him.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry, 
ajid  I  will  speak:  Peradventure 
tliere  shall  thirty  be  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if 
Lfind  thirty  there.  And  he  said, 
b^old  now,  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord  :  Per- 
adventure there  shall  be  twenty 
found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will 
not  destroy  it  for  twenty's  sake. 
And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord 
be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but 
tbiaoDoe:  Peradventure  tea  ahaXi 


be  found  there.  And  he  said,  I 
will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 
And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  communing 
with  Abraham  :  and  Abraham  re- 
turned unto  his  place." — (Jen. 
xviiL23— 38. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient prayers  on  record ;  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  It  throws 
light  upon  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  the  world,  and 
upon  the  connection  of 
the  great  God  with  both.  It 
teaches  two  things  which  are 
especially  worthy  of  our 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
what  man  may  become  and 
what  man  may  achieve  on 
this  earth.     It  rcveab — 

I.     The    close    intimacy 

WHICH  A  GOOD  MAN  MAY 
HAVE       WITH       HIS       MaKER. 

"  And  Abraham  drew  near 
and  said,"  <kc  The  patriarch 
feels  himself  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  Almighty.  Three 
thing  indicate  his  closeness 
of  intimacy.  First :  He  knew 
his  Maker's  purpose.  The 
Eternal  had  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  and  made  him  His  con- 
fidant. He  told  him  what  He 
intended  doing  with  Sodom, 
the  adopted  country  of  hiti 
nephew  Lot.    S\mjS\  \  \3cAfc 
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from  Abraham  the  thing  that 
I  do?"  said  the  Ahnighty. 
No  !  Ho  had  it  not  iu  His 
heart  to  hide  it  from  His 
friend.  He  told  him,  and 
Abraham's  mind  was  full  of 
it  now,  fidl  of  God's  thought, 
and  with  this  great  thought 
tilling  his  nature,  ho  entered 
into  His  presence.  A  great 
thought  from  Gk)d  taken  into 
our  being  will  cany  us  into 
His  presence.  Secondly :  Ht 
felt  His  Maker's  presence.  He 
spoke  to  Him — to  Him,  not 
as  an  element,  a  power,  an 
abstraction,  but  to  Him  as 
a  person  with  whom  he  was 
in  felt  contact.  He  felt  God 
to  be  the  most  real  object  in 
the  universe  to  him,  filling 
his  inner  horizon  with  His 
presence,  and  flooding  his 
nature  with  strange  emotions. 
Thirdly  :  Ue  heard  his 
Maker's  voice.  He  heard  the 
answer  to  every  petition  head- 
dressed,  from  the  "fifty  "  down 
to  the  "ten."  He  felt  within 
him  the  warm  responses  of 
the  Deity  to  all  the  entreaties 
of  his  BOuL  He  heard  God. 
Such  was  the  close  intimacy 
which  Abraham,  the  friend  of 
(jk>d,  now  had  with  his  Maker. 
Was  this  privilege  something 
restricted  to  the  patriarch, 
or  is  it  a  blessing  to  which 
all  the  good  are  welcome? 
The  latter,  I  ventiu*e  to 
believe.  Enoch  and  Noah 
walked  with  God.  HLoafc^ 
spoke  to  Him.      DaV A  *'  i<i\^ 


him  always  before  him,"  ka. 
The  grand  object  of  Christ's 
mediation  was  to  promote 
this  intimacy  between  man 
and  his  Maker.  "  He  hath 
ascended  on  high,  led  cap- 
tivity captive :  received  gifts 
for  men ;  that  the  Lord  God 
might  dwell  among  us."  Ot ! 
to  have  this  intimacy,  to  ha;ve 
our  minds  filled  witii  God's 
great  thought,  feel  oundves 
in  His  great  presence,  and 
hear  His  voice  respondhig  to 
all  the  profound  aspiiatixms 
of  our  nature.  This  ia  reUgioa 
— this  is  heaven. 


'*  Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 
A  calm,  a  heavenly  fhune.** 


II.     The  wondbbful  a- 

FLUENCE  WHICH  A  GOOD  XAK 
VAT  HAVE   OVER  HIS   MaEBL 

A  sceptical  philosophy  wOl 
sneer  at  such  an  assertion  as 
this ;  yet  the  record  of  Abra- 
ham's intercession  justifisi 
ity  nay,  demands  it  & 
tunes  the  patriarch  pnyi, 
and  every  time  he  gains  his 
point;  and  we  are  left  to 
infer,  that  if  he  had  pene- 
vered  in  the  line  of  supplioa- 
tion  he  was  pursuing,  he  wooM 
have  revoked  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  and  saved  Sodom. 
Heaven  ceased  to  grant, 
only  as  Abraham  oeased 
to  ask.  A  prayer  exertiog 
such  an  influence  upon  the 
\yWvcki^  \s^d^  certauily  de- 
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What  were  its  characteris- 
tio8 1  First :  It  was  definite. 
The  patriarch  had  one  object 
in  view — the  salvation  of 
Sodom.  That  object  filled 
ud  fired  his  soul.  I  consider 
this  definiteness  an  essential 
element  of  true  prayer.  Mo- 
dem prayers,  in  which  the 
petitioner  frequently  asks  for 
all  the  variety  of  objects  which 
his  imagination  can  suggest, 
are  not  prayers  at  all  in  the 
Biblical  sense.  Nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  successful  prayers 
<^  the  Bible  are  brief  and  de- 
finite ;  examples — Bartim- 
SDUS,  the  publican,  penitent 
thie^  &c.  A  long  wordy 
prayer,  like  a  volume  of 
ciphers — stands  for  nothing. 
His  prayer — Secondly  :  Was 
unBdfish,  Some  men's  prayers 
are  the  breathings  of  sel- 
fishness; greed  running  into 
devotion.  The  burden  of  all 
is  protection  from  all  evil, 
possession  of  all  good.  In 
this  prayer  of  the  patriarch 
there  is  not  one  particle  of 
thia  The  man  loses  self  in 
the  interests  of  Sodom.  The 
men  of  Sodom  are  everything 
to  him ;  he  is  but  "dust  and 
ashes.'*  A  benevolent  prayer 
must  ever  be  mighty  because 
it  chimes  in  with  the  eternal 
will  of  Heaven,  which  is  be- 
volenoe.  His  prayer — ^Thirdly: 
WiU  tfiutfuL  Some  prayers 
are  irreverent,  dictations. 
The  Alm^btj  is  often  told 
what  He  ought  to  do,  what  I 


He  should  do.  I  often  think 
there  is  as  much  profanity  in 
some  prayers  as  in  the  oaths 
of  the  vulgar  blasphemer. 
How  reverentially  trustful  is 
the  patriarch's  prayer :  "Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  r*  As  if  he  had  said, 
"I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  whatever  thou 
doest  will  be  right."  True 
prayer  leaves  the  results  with 
God.  "Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  To  work  the 
human  will  into  a  submission 
to  the  Divine,  is  true  prayer. 
His  prayer — Fourthly:  Wcu 
humble.  How  profoundly 
abased  he  appears  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Maker.  "Behold 
now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
sp3ak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am 
but  dust  and  ashes."  No  man 
can  approach  the  Almighty 
in  the  true  spirit  of  prayer, 
without  having  profound  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite 
disparity  between  him  and 
his  Maker.  "God  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  givetb  grace 
unto  the  humble."  There  is 
much  pride  in  modem  prayer. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a 
familiarity  that  is  most  un- 
seemly and  revolting.  His 
prayer — Fifthly :  Was  impor- 
tunate. He  throws  his  whole 
nature  into  his  petitions. 
His  soul  is  on  fire  with  the 
object  he  seeks,  and  he  pleads 
and  pleads  again.  Ourprayen 
are  often  awiuW^  mecWivsi^ 
mere  leverage,  iio\.  ^o\\\Assti — 
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a  thing  of  lip,  not  life.  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  and 
the  importunate  widow,  are 
types  of  earnest  prayer.  It 
was  this  definite,  unselfish, 
trustful,  humble,  importu- 
nate prayer,  that  obtained 
this  influence  with  Heaven  ; 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  prayer 
that  ever  has  succeeded,  and 
always  wilL  This  is  the  kind 
of  prayer  to  which  answers  are 
promised,  and  to  which 
answers  are  always  given. 
With  this  kind  6f  prayer 
Moses  saved  the  Israelites, 
Elijah  sealed  and  imsealed 
the  heavens,  the  disciples  in 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem 
brought  down  the  Pentecostal 
showers. 

Learn,  brother,  from  this 
subject  two  things.  First : 
The  spiritual  blessedness  of 
a  good  man.  What  intimacy 
tvith,  and  what  influence  upon, 
the  Almighty  has  he.  Learn — 
Secondly :  Tlie  social  value  of 
a  good  man,  Abraham  was 
almost  saving  Sodom.  Well 
does  our  Saviour  call  the 
godly  the  "  the  light  of  the 
world,"  the  "salt  of  the 
earth."  Verily  they  are  so. 
They  are  the  safe-guards  of 
the  nation.  Every  good  man 
is  a  link  in  that  golden  chain 
with  which  mercy  belts  the 
human  world,  and  prevents 
the  explosive  force  of  its  sins 
from  riving  it  to  pieces. 


THE    IMMORTALITY   OF  LOTS. 

"  Charity  never  feuleth."— 1  Cor. 
ziii  8. 


Charity  means  love  ; — not  i 
gregarious  sentiment,  a  secti- 
rian  sympathy,  or  a  mat 
passing  affection,  however 
rightly  directed,  but  a  ge- 
nerous moral  sympathy  «^ 
the  race,  springing  from  & 
dominant  flection  for  the 
Creator:  that  which  Jflsns 
embodied  in  per^setioo.* 
Amongst  the  many  things 
which  Paul  predicates  intluB 
magnificent  chapter  ooncem* 
ing  love,  is  its  Permaneniou 

I.  Itwill'^nbysbfail^ib 

AN  ELEMENT  OF  MORAL  FOWA 

Love  is  the  strongest  foroe  in 
the  soul.  First  i  It  is  At 
strongest  sustaining  power. 
Our  present  state  is  one  of 
trial  and  sorrow.  Burdens 
press  on  all,  in  all  grades  d 
society.  Godly  love  is  the 
best  sustaining  power  nnder 
all ;  it  is  the  only  power  that 
can  appropriate  the  uphold- 
ing promises  of  God.  All 
Divine  promises  are  made  to 
the  loving.  Secondly :  It  is 
the  stronger  resisting  power. 
We  have  not  only  burdens  to 
oppress,  but  enemies  to 
wound  and  destroy.  If  knre 
pre-occupies  the  soul,  tempta- 
tions are  powerless.  No  one 
can  draw  us  astray  unless  he 
enlists  in  some  degree  oar 
V      *  ^wb^^^^nSsflk^-  V^  1^  New 
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kffections,  and  if  our  love  be 
jentred  on  God  we  are  im- 
noveable.  Love  builds 
iround  the  soul  a  rampart, 
BO  invulnerable,  that  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  fall  on  it 
but  to  reboimd.  Thirdly :  It  is 
the  strongest  aggressive  power. 
We  have  not  only  to  bear  up 
with  fortitude  imder  trials, 
and  to  resist  with  success 
temptations,  but  we  have 
battles  to  fight  and  victories 
to  win.  Love  is  at  once  the 
inspiration  and  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  warfare;  it  at  once 
constrains  and  arms  us  in 
the  battle.  There  is  nothing 
so  aggressive  in  the  mond 
world  as  love.  It  is  a  fire 
that  spreads  its  flames  until 
it  encompasses  all  the  objects 
within  its  sphere.  Man  can 
stand  before  anything  sooner 
than  love.  He  who  wields 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword 
may  be  laughed  to  scorn,  but 
he  who  wields  the  argument 
of  love  employs  a  power  to 
snbdue  the  spirit.  Men  in- 
stinctively throw  open  their 
hearts  to  the  admission  of 
the  generous  and  the  kind, 
but  bolt  them  as  with  irons 
against  the  selfish  and  malign. 
As  a  sustaining,  resisting, 
aggressive  power,  love  will 
''never  fail"  All  the  energies 
of  the  soul  grow  under  its 
influence  as  nature  under  the 
sky  of  spring.  It  is  the 
breath  of  God^  the  atmos- 
piieiv  in  which  spirits  revel 


in    the    vigor    of    undying 
youth. 

II.  It  will  "never  fail  "as 

A  PRINCTPLB  OP  SOCIAL  UNITY. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  man  is 
the  desire  for  union  with  his 
fellow.  Isolation  and  division 
are  naturally  repugnant  to 
his  social  nature.  He  wishes 
to  flow  with  the  race  as  waters 
with  the  stream.  His  inge- 
nuity has  been  taxed  for  ages 
in  the  invention  of  schemes 
for  union.'  As  the  result  we 
have  a  number  of  confedera- 
tions, some  based  on  political 
sympathy,  some  on  material 
interests,  some  on  theological 
dogmas,  some  on  mere  carnal 
affinities ;  but  there  is  no  real 
soul  union  in  these,  no  coa- 
lition of  hearts.  Love  alone 
can  secure  this.  We  are  only 
one  with  those  we  love  with 
the  moral  aflections  of  our 
nature.  But  we  can  only 
love  the  loveable.  True, 
but  love  is  the  loveable.  It 
is  this  charity,  this  Divine 
love  in  another  that  invests 
him  with  beauty,  and  gives 
him  a  power  to  draw  to  him 
the  love  of  his  fellows.  Two 
really  loving  souls  are  one. 
Love  in  the  moral  empire  is 
what  attraction  is  in  the  ma- 
terial ;  uniting  those  together 
who  are  united  with  the 
centre  of  their  being.  This 
is  the  principle  by  which 
Christ  binds  Hia  "^ws^Vi  \iCk- 
gether    in   oiie,   t«A  \atl^ 
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them  to  the  hierarchies  of 
the  good  :  it  "  never  faileth" 
as  a  principle  of  social  unity. 

III.  It  will  "never  fail" 

AS    A    SOURCE     OF     SPIRITUAL 

HAPPINESS.  Love  is  joy. 
First :  It  expels  from  the 
mind  all  tlie  elements  unfavor- 
able to  happiness.  Malice, 
envy,  avarice,  jealousy,  "  fear 
which  hath  torment,''  and  re- 
morse, revenge,  and  all  such 
affections,  which  are  the  foun- 
tains of  spiritual  misery,  can 
no  more  co-exist  with  heaven- 
ly love  than  frost  in  the  tropics 
or  darkness  in  the  noon- 
tide sun.  Secondly  :  It  gen- 
^erates  in  the  mind  all  tlie  ele- 
ments of  spiritual  joy, — ^hope, 
gratitude,  adoration,  and  de- 
lightful sympathies  with  man, 
the  universe,  and  God.  Love 
sets  all  the  strings  of  life's 
lyre  to  music,  it  brings  the 
soul  like  a  wandered  orb 
from  chaos,  links  it  to  its 
own  centre,  and  fills  it  with 
the  light  and  life  of  heaven. 
It  "  never  faileth  "  as  a  source 
of  joy. 

Brother,  get  this  unfailing 
thing  within  thee ;  it  is  the 
pulse  of  the  universe,  it  is 
the  life  of  God,  it  is  the  river 
that  maketh  glad  the  city  of 
the  blessed.  Covet  earnestly 
this  best  gift.  Learn  to  "com- 
prehend with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  ViQ\g\i\.,  «xA 
to  know  l^e  lo^o  oi  C^^risX 


which  passeth  knowledge,  d^ 
ye  may  be  filled  tffith  all  the 
fulness  of  God:' 


THE    WOMAN    TAKEN    15 
ADULTERY. 

"And  the  scribes  and  Pliiri— 
brought  unto  him  a  woman  takn 
in  adultery ;  and  when  they  Ind 
set  her  in  the  midst,  They  aay  mlo 
him,  Master,  this  woman  waatskn 
in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  Now 
Moses  in  the  law  commanded  m^ 
that  such  should  be  stoned :  hut 
what  sayest  thou  ?  This  they  mid, 
tempting  him,  that  they  migkt 
have  to  accuse  him.  Bui  Jem 
stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger 
wrote  on  the  ground,  as  thongk 
he  heard  them  not  So  when  ihij 
continued  asking  him,  be  lifted  «}» 
himself,  and  said  unto  them.  He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  kt 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her. 
And  again  he  stooped  down,  and 
wrote  on  the  ground.  And  they 
which  heard  it»  being  conrieted  b^ 
their  own  conscience,  went  out  000 
by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldei^ 
even  unto  the  last :  and  Jesus  wai 
left  alone,  and  the  woman  1 
in  the  midst.  When  Jeans 
lifted  up  himself,  and  saw  nooe 
but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her. 
Woman,  where  are  those  thine  ac- 
cusers? hath  no  man  condemned 
thee?  She  said,  No  man,  LoitL 
And  Jesus  said  unto  her.  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  aa 
more." — John  viii.  3^11. 

Though  Tisohendoif,  Thior, 
Alford,  Tholack,  Trench^  and 
others,  reject  this  nanatifD 
as  not  genuine,  and,  tbevB* 
lat%^\tfA»^sQ&A5iad  to  a  phoe 
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ind  moro  numerous  critics, 
irhose  scholarship  and  au- 
bhoritj  are  unsurpassed, 
Doaintain  it  is  a  constituent 
portion  of  sacred  truth.  The 
reasons  that  Webster  and 
Wilkinson  in  their  Greek 
Testament  adduce  in  favor  of 
its  genuineness,  we  accept  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  incident  is  in  exquisite 
keeping  with  the  whole  Gospel 
history.  The  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees hero,  are  exactly  what 
Uiey  appeared  everywhere 
ebe ;  and  Christ'sconduct  here, 
too,  accords  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  His  life  as  sketched 
in  the  Gospels.  Amongst  the 
ramarks  it  suggests,  there  are 
three  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention^ and  which  are  true, 
whether  the  narrative  is  in- 
spired or  not    It  suggests — 

I.     That  the  vilest  sin- 

NXBS    ARE   OFTEN  THE  OREAT- 

SBT  ACCUSERS.  Who  were  the 
accusers  of  this  adulteress ) 
Hie  scribes  and  Pharisees  ; 
and  according  to  Christ's 
judgment,  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  all  who 
would  look  at  actions  through 
His  system  of  morality,  they 
were,  of  all  sinners,  the  great- 
est^ It  is  true  that  on  this 
occasion  their  accusation 
of  the  woman  was  in- 
spired by  their  dislike  to 
Christ,  rather  than  a  dislike 
to  her,  or  a  hatred  of  her 
ahuua    "They  say  unto  hixsk^ 


Master,  this  woman  was  taken 
in  adultery,  in  the  very  act 
Now  Moses  in  the  law  com- 
manded us,  that  such  should 
be  stoned :  but  what  sayest 
thou.  ThU  they  said  tempting 
him,  that  they  might  Jtave  to 
accuse  himJ*  They  sought  by 
this  to  entrap  Him,  to  get 
Him  to  do  or  say  something 
in  the  matter  on  which  they 
could  found  a  charge  that 
would  lead  to  His  ruin.  If 
He  acquitted  her,  they  would 
accuse  Him  of  violating  the 
law  of  Moses ;  and  if  He 
condemned  her,  they  would 
accuse  Him  of  political  usurp- 
ation, for  the  power  to  con- 
demn to  death  was  invested 
entirely  in  Roman  authority. 
But  whether  their  conduct  in 
this  instance  was  prompted 
by  a  dislike  to  Christ,  or  a 
dislike  to  the  woman,  it  sug- 
gests and  illustrates  the  truth 
that  the  greatest  sinners  are 
generally  the  greatest  ac- 
cusers. The  more  base  and 
corrupt  a  man  is,  the  more 
ready  he  is  to  charge  crimes 
on  others,  and  the  more  se- 
vere he  is  in  his  censures  on 
the  conduct  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  more  unchaste,  untruth- 
ful, dishonest,  a  man  is,  the 
more  ready  to  suspect  the 
chastity,  truthfulness,  and 
probity  of  others.  Take 
care  of  social  accusers.  The 
demon  of  the  old  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  is  m  Wi^otcu  \V 
saggesta— > 
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II.     That  the  severest 

JUDGE    OF    SINNERS    IS    THEIR 

OWN  CONSCIENCE.  See  how 
Jesus  touched  the  consciences 
of  these  sinners.  He'' stooped 
down,  and  with  his  finger 
wrote  on  the  ground,  as 
tliough  he  Jieard  tliem  not.  So 
when  they  continued  asking 
him,  he  lifted  up  himself^ 
and  said  unto  them.  He  that 
is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her.  And  again  he  stooped 
down,  and  wrote  on  the 
ground.  And  they  which 
heard  it,  being  convicted  by 
their  own  conscience,  went 
out  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
the  eldest  even  unto  the  last : 
and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and 
the  woman  standing  in  the 
midst"  Observe  two  things. 
First :  Christ's  method  of 
wakintj  up   their  consciences, 

(1)  He  expresses  by  a  sym- 
bolical act  His  superiority  to 
their  malignant  purposes. 
They  were  full  of  unholy  ex- 
citement Evil  in  them  was 
now  a  passion,  and  they  were 
impatient  for  Him  to  commit 
Himself;  but  He  is  sublimely 
calm.  He  stoops  down  and 
writes  on  the  ground  as  if 
He  wei-e  utterly  indifierent 
to  their  misemblo  aims. 
They  must  have  felt  this. 
There  is  often  a  power  in 
holy  silence,  wliich  no  words, 
however  eloquent,  can  carry. 

(2)  He  puts  tVio  qvies^Woxv  ol 
the     woman's     -pMmdoxjaft^^ 


upon  their  cum  conscience& 
''  He  that  is  withoat  an 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast 
a  stone  at  her."  As  if  He 
had  said,  ''  I  do  not  defiBod 
her  conduct ;  stone  her  if 
you  like ;  she  desenres 
stoning.  But  let  her  be  stoned 
by  those  who  are  free  firem 
sin,  for  it  is  mon8tax)iu  for 
one  sinner  to  stone  another. 
Are  you  without  sin  f  Then 
stone  her.  If  not,  take 
care."  This  touched  them. 
Another  thing  to  be  observed 
is — Secondly :  The  fam  nf 
Hieir  awakened  corueienee. 
''And  they  which  heard  it, 
being  convicted  by  their  own 
conscience,  went  out  one  by 
one,  beginning  at  the  eldest, 
even  imto  the  last"  Con- 
science-smitten, they  went 
out  from  the  presence  of 
Christ  as  if  scared  by  His 
majestic  purity.  This  con- 
science for  a  time  confounded 
their  purposes,  and  abashed 
them  with  their  own  wicked- 
ness. "One  by  one"  ihiBf 
skulked  away.  Ah !  There  is 
no  judge  so  severe  and 
crushing  in  his  sentence  as 
that  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
It  suggests — 

III.    That  the  greatest 

FRIEND   OF    SINNERS    IS  JlSCS 

Christ.  The  accuBers  are 
gone,  but  the  accused  is  theie 
with  Jesus  alone.  "When 
^^Kv\&  Vi^  VS^Mi  \u^  himselft 
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said  unto  her,  Woman, 
ire  are  those  thine  ac- 
2TB 1  hath  no  man  con- 
med  thee]  she  said,  No 
1,  Lord     And  Jesus  said 

0  her,  Neither  do  I  con- 
in  thee :  go,  and  sin  no 
■e."  First:  He  declines 
flouncing  a  judicial  con- 
.nation  upon  her,  "Neither 
[  condemn  thee.''    It  does 

mean  that  Christ  did  not 
ipprove  her  conduct  and 
denm  her  morally^  but 
t  judicially  He  declined 
sing  sentence  upon  her. 

neither  possessed  nor 
med  any  jurisdiction   in 

1  or  criminal  affairs.     He 
the  work  of  the  magis- 

jd  for  the  magistrate  to 
He  did  not  come  to  stone 
lea  to  death,  but  to  save 
Is  to  life.  Secondly  :  He 
harges  her  iffith  a  merciful 
umition.  ''Go,  and  sin 
more."  An  expression 
dying — (1)  That  she  had 
led  Adultery  is  a  terrible 
ral  crime.  (2)  That  He 
fave  her  her  sin.  "Go, 
am  no  more."  (3)  That 
future  should  be  free 
n  sin.  "  Go,  and  sin  no 
•e."  Let  bygones  be  by- 
es. Let  oblivion  cover  thy 
t,  and  virtue  crown  thy 
ire.  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 
8  is  how  Christ  deals 
li  sinners.  He  is  the 
lap's  friend.  Desolate, 
nded,  forsaken  of  all.  He 
te  will  stand  by  thee. 
Vol,  XT, 


A  SAD   SIGHT. 

"  And  beheld  among  the  simple 
ones,  I  discerned  among  the  youths, 
a  young  man  void  of  understand- 
ing."— Prov.  vii.  7. 

Herb  is  a  sad  sight  "Under- 
standing," or  reason,  is  the 
glory  of  human  nature.  It  is 
"  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  to 
light  us  on  ourdestiny.  Where 
this  is  not,  you  have  a  traveller 
on  a  devious  path  without 
light  J  a  vessel  on  a  treacher- 
ous sea  without  rudder  or  com- 
pasa  Who  is  the  young  man 
void  of  understanding?  First: 
He  is  one  who  pays  more  at- 
tention to  his  ovJbward  appear- 
ance than  to  his  inner  character. 
He  spends  more  time  at  his 
toilet  than  with  books.  His 
grand  effort  is  not  to  train  his 
faculties  in  knowledge  and 
goodness,  but  to  have  a  fine 
presence  and  gentlemanly 
deportment,  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  his  person.  This 
is  sad,  for  it  is  folly;  it  is 
sacrificing  the  jewel  for  the 
casket.  Secondly:  He  is  one 
who  seeks  happiness  without 
rather  than  wUhin.  He  looks 
for  pleasure,  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  elevating  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  harmonious 
flow  of  holy  sympathies,  but 
in  the  gratification  of  his 
sensual  nature.  The  tavern, 
the  saloon,  the  ball-room, 
are  where  he  seeks  his 
heaven.  This  is  a  sad 
sight.      Such  a  young  man 

is  *'  void  0{  >mdQT«\ASi^&AXi%^' 
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For  all  true  happiness  must 
spring  from  within.  The  well 
of  true  joy  must  be  found  in 
the  heart,  or  nowhere.  Third- 
ly: Ue  is  one  who  identiJUs 
greatness  with  circumstances^ 
rather  than  with  character. 
To  wardrobes,  office,  rank, 
wealth,  he  looks  for  greatness, 
rather  than  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  noble  character,  by 
diligent  study  and  virtuous 
deeds.  He  who  acts  thus  is 
"void  of  understanding." 
True  greatness  is  in  the  soid, 
nowhere  else.  Fourthly  :  He 
is  one  wlio  is  guided  more  by 
the  dictates  of  his  oum  nature 
than  by  the  counsels  of  experi- 
ence. He  acts  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  immature 
judgment  To  attend  to  the 
counsels  of  his  seniors,  his 
parents,  and  those  who  are  far- 
ther advanced  in  the  path  of 
life,  he  proudly  deems  beneath 
his  dignity.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  are  nothing  to  him.  The 
Bible  of  experience  has  no 
verse  worthy  of  his  notice. 
He  is  his  own  master.  He 
will  be  taught  by  no  one,  not 
he.  Ho  who  acts  thus,  is 
"  void  of  understanding,"  and 
acts  a  lamentable  part. 
Fifthly :  He  is  one  who  lives 
in  shoto  and  ignores  realities. 
He  who  lives  in  those  pursuits 
and  pleasures  which  are  in 
vogue  for  the  hour,  and  neg- 
lects the  great  TeQl\t\e&  ol  >iXi^ 
soul  and  ctenuty,  \a  **^oA 
of  uQderBtandiag.'*    KxAVi^n 


lamentable  a  sight  is  thii: 
the  sight  of  a  young  mi 
living  and  acting  thus  vitk- 
out  understanding,  a  po^ 
man  thus  forming  a  wrefaM 
character  for  xnanhood  and 
age — ^a  young  man  the  hope 
of  the  future.  Solomon  inti- 
mates that  he  only  saw  oneof 
this  class  amongst  numy.  b 
this  age,  alas,  they  aboani 
They  crowd  almost  emy 
street,  appear  in  eveiyditfa^ 
throng  our  places  of  prib 
resort.  Thoughtful  men  lAo 
love  their  countxy  feel  1 
at  the  sight. 


QRACB  AND  TBUTB. 

"Fun  of  gi«ce  and  tnA.'- 
John  L  14. 

The  word  '^  grace,"  I  take  m 
standing  for  all  that  isgemil, 
generous,  and  loving  in  tsm- 
per;  and  the  word  "tnitk," 
as  representing  all  that  ii 
substantial,  real,  and  en- 
during in  thought,  habit,  tnd 
life.  The  former  is  oj^oiBd 
to  all  that  is  cold,  selfidi,  and 
malign;  the  latter,  to  all  tint 
is  hollow,  fiotitiouB,  and 
ephemeraL  They  an  two 
sides,  or  sections,  of  the  i 
thing ;  and  that  things  i 
goodness,  the  peribction  of 
God,  and  the  gloiy  tod 
happiness  of  His  inlsDigBat 
^T^siXkiGL.    T«Q  remaifa  tfv 
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They  are  DEnciENT  in 
,  and  this  is  man's  ruin. 
FEnt:  Their  deficiency  is 
mtmattircU.  Man's  soul  is 
fcvmed  for  ''grace  and  truth." 
Tbme  are  its  native  atmo- 
sphere,  no  other  air  will  suit 
its  life;  its  native  orbit,  in 
no  other  sphere  will  its 
fiumlties  thrive  and  move 
liftnn<»uously.  Hence  the  soul 
in  their  absence  declines  in 
health,  is  pained  withremorse, 
and  groans  under  a  terrible 
sense  of  emptiness.  Secondly: 
nieir  deficiency  is  universal. 
This  is  too  astoundingly  evi- 
dent to  require  argument  or 
illustration.  SelJUhness  and 
faUehood,  theur  moral  oppo- 
sites,  reign  supreme  in  all 
anr^;enerate  souls.  Thirdly: 
mieir  deficiency  is  disastrous. 
Their  absence  gives  room  for, 
and  &cilitates  the  growth  of, 
erery  evil  thought  and  pas- 
sion. The  spirit  in  which 
''ffrace  and  truth"  are  not 
cmtiTated,  becomes  like  the 
fllnggard's  vineyard,  over- 
grown with  thorns,  and 
nettles,  and  noxious  things. 
It  runs  into  a  wilderness  of 
evils.  There  is  not  a  wrong 
institution,  a  corrupt  system, 
aeriminal  act,  that  are  not 
modifications  of  that  selfish- 
neu  2JcA  falsehood  which  per- 
vade all  souls  that  are  desti- 
tute of  "grace  and  truth." 
Another  remark  suggested 
ooQoeming  ''grace  and  truth" 


II.  They  are  abundant 
in  Christ,  and  this  is  man's 
hope.  He  is  full  of  "  grace 
and  truth."  He  oveAows 
with  those  very  blessings 
which  fallen  men  most  urgently 
require.  There,  is  an  empty 
world ;  here,  is  B,full  Christ. 
He  has  sufficient  ^'  grace  and 
truth"  in  Him,  to  fiU  up  every 
graceless  and  imtruthful  souL 
First:  He  is^Z  of ''graced 
All  that  is  generous,  loving, 
compassionate,  forgiving,  fills 
Him  to  an  overflow,  and  it 
streams  from  Him  in  eveiy 
look,  expression,  and  move- 
ment (1)  He  is  "full  of  grace," 
notwithstanding  His  immense 
provocations.  Provocations 
soon  exhaust  all  the  kindness 
in  our  nature,  or  rather  soon 
turn  it  to  wrath.  What  pro- 
vocations Christ  received  ! 
Contemplate  the  treatment 
He  met  with  from  the  men 
of  His  age ;  yet  after  hiunan 
enmity  had  done  its  worst. 
He  sends  offers  of  mercy  to 
His  murderers  at  Jerusalem. 
(2)  He  is  "fuU  of  grace," 
notwithstanding  His  immense 
communications.  What  mil- 
lions has  He  enriched  with 
His  grace!  Out  of  His  fulness, 
innumerable  multitudes  have 
received  grace  upon  gra^e ; 
yet  the  fountain  in  Him  is 
unexhausted,  and  as  "  full " 
as  ever.  Secondly :  He  is 
full  of  ''truth:'  What  is 
truth  ?  Complete  relative 
truth  is  ccnfvrmxiy  of  Uf e  \ft 
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abtolute  reality.  Truth  in 
thought,  is  conformity  to 
eternal  fact;  truth  in  life, 
conformity  to  eternal  law. 
Christ  was  full  of  this  "  truth." 
His  thoughts  about  God  and 
His  univdrse ;  man,  his  con- 
stitution  and  condition,  his 
duty  and  destiny,  are  in  exact 
agreement  with  eternal  re- 
ality. His  life  in  every  part 
was  in  exquisite  harmony 
with  absolute  and  eternal 
rectituda  He  was  "  IT^e 
Truth,"  He  is  the  only  per- 
fect teacher  the  world  has 
ever  had.  "No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the 
only  begotten  Son  alone  hath 
declared  him." 

Brother,  our  duty  and  our 
interests  agree,  and  are  alike 
obvious.  We  need  "grace 
and  truth"  to  expel  the 
demons  of  selfishness  and 
falsehold,  and  there  is  only 
one  being  in  the  imiverse 
that  can  supply  our  need,  and 
that  is  Christ.  He  is  *^/ull 
of  grace  and  truth."  "  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  1  thou 
hafit  the  words  of  eternal  life^ 


HUMAN  REDEMPTIGN. 

"  The  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
proflper  in  his  hand."  —  Isaiah 
liiilO. 

I.     Human  redemption  is 

A  PLEASURE  TO  THE  AIa^IQBTT.  ' 

It  is  the  "pleaauie  oi  Wi^ 
Lord*'      It   IB   not  a  taffiWk 


work  of  intellect^  it  is  a  woik 
of  the  heart  It  is^'Hisgood 
pleasure.**  It  %%  ikt  U^mH 
qual\/lcation  ofHithenei/oUtM, 
It  is  benevolence  in  restoring 
the  rebellious  to  order,  tiM 
sinful  to  holiness,  the  miser- 
able to  blessedness.  What  is 
most  pleasing  to  a  being  al- 
way8---(l)  Engages  most  d 
his  thoughts ;  and  (2)  Enlisti 
most  of  his  energies. 

II.  Human  redemftiox  is 
entrusted  to  Christ.  It 
shall  "  prosper  in  kU  hands.* 
He  has  undertaken  the  woik. 
Redemption  is  the  gnad 
work  to  which  Christ  givsi 
himself.  Four  things  are  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  a  being  to 
succeed  in  any  undertaking. 
(1)  He  should  enter  on  it 
from  a  deep  sympathy  with 
it  We  persevere  most  in  the 
work  we  most  love.  (2)  He 
should  foresee  all  the  diffieol- 
ties  that  are  destined  to 
occur.  When  difficulties  ariie 
which  we  never  anticipated, 
we  often  get  baffled  and  dis- 
heartened. (3)  He  should 
have  power  equal  to  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  ease.  (4) 
He  should  have  sufficient  time 
foritsaccomplishment  Death 
often  prevents  us  from  finish- 
ing our  work.  Christ  has  sU 
these  qualifications. 

III.  Human  rsdemfoov 
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Eulingremarkfi  supply 
lent  for  the  certainty 
3Complishment.  (1) 
.  prosper,"  therefore 
)e  perplexed  by  the 
:ions  of  Providence. 
It  of  all  the  outcome 
laos  will  be  glorious, 
jhall  prosper,"  there- 
ot  be  discouraged  in 
istian  labors.  Your 
nnot  fail  In  the 
3rk  you  cannot  labor 


ISSUES   OF   LIFE. 

oeyer  a  man  aoweih,  that 
Iso  reap.  For  he  that 
hia  flesh  shall  of  the 
corruption ;  but  he  that 
the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
kp  life  everlasting." — 
8. 

»  are  in  the  presence 
it  principle :  actions 
lop  corresponding  re- 
Man  cannot  alter, 
?  evade  this  law ;  he 
I  its  sweep,  subject 
peration.  With  a 
ar  eye  the  apostle 
38  the  future,  and 
ic  end  of  every  man's 
entous  results.  Let 
it  some  of  the  stages 

0  these  results. 

>   REAPING    WITHOUT 

Human  life  is  spent 
a  human  character. 

1  man's  actions^  how- 
/  be  may  he  by  the 


Holy  Ghost,  are  his  own  and 
not  God's.  The  bad  man's 
actions  are  his  own  and  not 
the  devil's.  Every  thought, 
word,  action,  has  in  it  the 
eneiigy  of  immortality.  Men 
scatter  them,  and  vainly 
dream  that  they  will  see 
them  no  more ;  but  they  will 
return.  All  the  life  of  the 
sinner  will  roll  in  upon  him, 
and  become  the  burden  which 
he  must  ever  bear ;  the  life 
of  the  Christian  will  return 
to  Him  with  joy,  and  not  with 
grief.  The  harvest  will  cor- 
respond with  the  sowing — 
First:  In  kind,  "I  have 
seen,"  says  Eliphaz,  "  they 
that  plow  iniquity,  and  sow 
wickedness,  reap  the  same." 
(Job  iv.  8.)  Secondly :  In 
measure.  "He  that  soweth 
sparingly,  shall  reap  also 
sparingly."  "These  (the hypo- 
crites) shall  receive  greater 
damnation." 

II.        No  SOWING  WITHOUT 

CHOOSING.  The  husbandman 
takes  into  accoimt  the  seed, 
the  soil,  the  season,  and  the 
probable  demand.  He  makes 
up  his  mind,  and  sows.  The 
range  of  his  choice  may  be 
limited,  the  value  of  his  de- 
cision may  be  comparatively 
unimportant  ;  but  not  so 
here.  A  man  by  his  follies 
and  crimes  can  increase  the 
disturbing  powers  of  darkness 
on  earth  and  in  VieW.*,  wid.  Vjpj 
his    manly   \>e\iarnQi>iX)   ^^ 
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Christian  can  send  a  thrill  of 
delight  through  the  entire 
hosts  of  heaven,  well-pleasing 
to  God.  Earth  is  the  choosing 
ground,  time  the  choosing 
period.  Pass  the  boundary, 
and  there  is  the  ^' great  gulf 
fixed."  Now,  man  may  think, 
ponder,  calculate,  weigh,  and 
choose ;  then,  "  he  that  is 
imjust,"  *kc. 

III.      No    CHOOSING   WITH- 
OUT A  DIFFERENCE.    ChoOSing, 

is  taking  sides.  If  I  pass  to 
the  left,  I  leave  the  right; 
for  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  In  religious  hus- 
bandry, alas !  the  hoe,  the 
rake,  the  top-dressing  of 
opinion  and  prejudice,  suffice 
for  many  ;  while  the  sub-soil 
plough  of  principle  is  used  by 
too  few.  Sect  may  come 
nearer  sect,  because  they  are 
separated  only  by  pride  or 
prejudice  ;  but  Christ  cannot 
come  nearer  Satan,  because 
they  are  separated  by  ever- 
lasting principles.  Time  binds 
up  many  a  wound  with  his 
balmy  fingers ;  but  tlutse  can 
never  be  bound  together.  Let 
the  true  preacher,  then,  like 
Moses,  set  before  the  people 


"  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
cursing."  Like  Elijah,  let 
him  boldly  challenge,  "If 
the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him; 
but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 

IV.  No  DIFFEREKCE  WITH- 
OUT A  Saviour.  ''Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  from  another." 
Oh,  Christian !  who  came  to 
thee  in  the  prison  of  thy 
lusts,  and  opened  the  door! 
Who  threw  light  upon  thy 
path,  and  showed  thee  thy 
danger?  Who  tracked  thy 
steps  when  a  fugitive,  and 
brought  thee  back)  Who 
pitched  thy  aims  so  hig^t 
Who  gave  thee  motives  so 
pure  and  so  powerful!  prin- 
ciples of  character  so  radial 
and  lasting  1  hopes  so  bright 
and  unblushing  1  I  knowtiiy 
ready  answer.     Christ  ! 

**  His  love*s  a  reftige  ever  ni^ ; 
Hia  watchftilneu  a  motmtain  h)^; 
Hfa  name's  a  rock,  which  wlndaaten 
And  waves  below  can  nerer  moft. 

"  His  covenant  for  ever  rare. 
For  endlesii  agee  will  eadnre ; 
His  petflBct  work  will  ever  iMWve 
The  depth  of  His  unchanging  lova 

"  While  all  things  change,  He  ^oftf 
not; 
He  ne'er  foroets,  thongfa  oft  tnfst; 
His  love  anchan^geably  the  mM^ 
And  as  enduring  a«  Hia  name." 

H.  T.  E 

LiverpooL 
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90CIALI8H   OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Hie  social  principle  is  the  soul 
of  the  material  universe.  You 
cannot  go  into  the  meadows,  and 
pluck  up  a  single  daisy  by  the 
roots  wiUiout  breaking  up  a  society 
of  nice  relations,  and  detecting  a 
principle  which  sustains  the  same 
relation  to  gravitation,  as  the 
nervous  system  does  to  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  hum^  body. 
The  handful  of  earth  that  follows 
the  tiny  roots  of  the  little  flower, 
18  replete  with  social  elements. 
A  little  social  circle  hod  been 
formed  around  that  germinating 
daisy.  The  sunbeam  and  the 
dewdrop  met  there,  and  the  soft 
rommer  breeze  came  whispering 
through  the  tall  grass  to  join  the 
silent  concert,  and  the  earths  took 
them  to  their  bosom,  and  intro- 
duced them  to  that  daisy  germ, 
and  they  all  went  to  work  to  shew 
that  flower  to  the  sun.  Each 
mingled  in  the  honey  of  its 
influence,  and  they  nursed  the 
"wee  canny  thing*'  with  an  aliment 
that  made  it  grow,  and  when  it 
lifted  its  eyes  towards  the  sky,  they 
wove  a  soft  carpet  of  grass  for  its 
f eetk  And  the  sun  saw  it  through 
the  green  leaves,  and  smiled  as  he 
jiassed  on,  and  then  by  star-light, 
and  by  moon-light^  they  worked  on, 
and  the  daisy  lifted  up  its  head, 
and  one  morning  whOe  the  sun 
was  looking  upon  the  dews  it  put 
on  its  silver  rimmed  diadem,  and 
■hewed  its  yellow  petals  to  the 
stars.  And  it  noddeid  to  the  little 
birds  that  were  swimming  in  the 
sky,  and  all  of  them  that  had  silver- 
lined  wings  came,  and  the  birds 
in  black,  and  gray,  and  quaker 
brown  came,  and  Uie  querulous 
blue  bird,  and  the  curtesying 
yellow  bird  came  and  each  sung  a 
nMtiv»Mir»t  the  coronation  of  that 


daisy.  Every  thing  that  sung  or 
shone  upon  that  "wee  merest 
flower,"  was  a  member  of  that 
social  circle,  and  conspired  to  its 
harmony  and  added  to  its  mumc, 
Heaven,  earth,  sky  and  sea  were 
its  companions ;  the  sun  and  stars 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  it,  as 
kindly  as  if  they  never  saw  anotiier 
daisy,  or  had  another  companion. 
The  sober  ocean,  even  the  distant 
Pacific,  laded  the  fleet-winged 
clouds  with  sweet^savoured  dews  to 
brighten  its  countenance  when  the 
sun  appeared.  Such  was  the  social 
circle  which  you  broke  up,  when  you 
put  forth  your  hand  to  pluck  "the 
little  canny  thing  amang  the  stour." 

Now  all  the  members  of  this 
social  circle  were  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  that  daisy.  It  needed 
the  sim-beam,  the  dewdrop,  and 
rain-drop,  and  the  soft  summer 
breeze  to  develop  its  character 
and  unfold  its  beauties — it  needed 
the  morning  song  of  the  birds  and 
the  chirping  lay  of  the  meadow's 
stream  to  keep  time  by,  as  it  waved 
its  silver  diadem  to  the  twittering 
swallow's  wing. 

If,  then,  my  young  friends,  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  provided 
such  companions,  and  social  in- 
fluences for  the  Ul^  or  the  daisy, 
what  provision  has  He  not  made 
for  the  society  of  His  children. 

Whatever  may  be  your  destiny 
in  this  world  or  that  to  come,  you 

never  will  be  left  alone 

Remember  that  you  are  not  now 
onlif  forming  a  character,  but 
choosing  companions  for  eternity. 

You  must  be  the  centre  of  a 
little  solar  system,  in  which  your 
companions,  like  the  sun-illumined 
planets,  shall  move  in  the  reflection 
of  your  light  —  Extract  /row 
"  Spark9fr(m  tKe  Anvil,**  b^'SiUsro 

BUBBITT. 


yitierarg    '$aiuts. 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  daty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  eazly  notice  of  Um 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  PobUaher.  It  is 
nivjost  to  praise  worthless  books ;  It  is  robbery  to  retain  nnnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Oenius  of  thb  Gospel  :  A  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  G<Mpd 
of  St.  Matthew.  By  David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Minister  of  SiodnrcD 
Chapel,  London,  Editor  of  the  "Homiliat,"  Compiler  of  the  "BOdicd 
Liturgy,"  &c.,  &c.  Edited  by  Rev.  William  Websteb,  M.A.,  kts 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Joint-Editor  of  "Webster  and  WilkiiMai^i 
Greek  Testament,'*  &c.    London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hoddsr. 

The  author  in  his  preface  says, ''  My  belief  is,  that  the  best  method  for 
chasing  away  the  clouds  of  sceptdcism  that  hang  over  the  Book  of  Gkid 
18,  not  to  employ  our  x>ower8  in  describing  and  denouncing  them,  but  to 
bring  forth — by  an  honest  interpretation  and  philosophic  ana]yii»— tiie 
Divine  beams  of  light  that  lie  in  the  aacred  text.  It  is  not  our  Uttk 
logic  or  learning,  but  Grod*s  own  lights  that  must  sweep  the  sooTf 
firmament  of  its  clouds  of  erroneous  thought  This  work  is  made  ni^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  substance  of  discourses,  first  spoken  irom  <£• 
pulpit»  and  afterwards  published  in  the  'Homilist'  from  month  to 
month,  extending  over  a  period  of  well-nigh  fourteen  yean.  TUi  wiH 
account  for,  and,  I  hope,  justify,  the  popular  mould  in  which  thsj  an 
cast,  their  freedom  from  philological  criticism,  and  the  dsgrees  of  mrnH 
by  which  they  are  distinguished.  They  are  full  or  sketchy,  ducumve 
or  condensed,  according  to  the  time  at  my  disposal  when  I  inrote; 
elaborate  or  analytic,  vivacious  or  otherwise,  according  to  my  .mood  at 
the  hour  in  which  the  thoughts  took  their  rise,  shaped  their  lom^  and 
gave  their  expression.  To  have  given  the  work  a  greater  show  of  leaniiig 
by  a  free  use  of  Greek  type,  verbal  criticisms,  quotations  from  ibs 
Fathers,  and  references  to  the  rare  thinkers  of  olden  times  and  the 
ripest  scholars  of  my  own  age,  would  have  been  easy ;  but  thi%  wUbt 
it  might  have  given  the  glitter  of  scholarship  to  my  efforts^  noaU,  at 
the  same  time,  have  added  to  the  work — already  too  bulky — a  ve|ghlts 
a?nlr  it  into  the  ever-indemni^  ^s^"^^  Ql^«^(y«A'^xn^»s^S«Ra»" 
The  Editor,  Mr.  We\MA«T,  toaAVXa^^AsafiflQ%\M^^ 
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upon  which  he  makes  a  few  remarks,  viz.,  RtalUy,  Common  Sense,  FiddUy, 
He  sayS)  "  There  is  a  reality  in  this  volume  equally  remote  from  that 
sacramentaliam,  and  that  sentimentalism,  which  have  nothing  in  common 
save  their  want  of  reality,  and  their  blighting  influence  on  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  We  may  say  of  i^e  author,  Nil  falsi  audet,  nit  veri 
nan  audet  dieeri.  On  every  topic  he  says  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  he  feela.  Much  of  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  is  ineffectual 
because  it  is  xmreal.  The  preacher  represents  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  Christian,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  religion,  not  in  language  drawn  from 
his  own  experience  or  his  own  convictions,  but  in  terms  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  other  men.  That  which  was  perfectly  just,  natural,  and 
real,  when  originally  indited,  is  strange,  simulated,  and  unnatural,  when 
retailed.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  author 
qpeaks  only  what  he  knows,  and  testifies  that  only  of  which  he  is 
iMured. 

^Another  feature  in  these  discourses  is,  the  good  common  seme  which 
they  evince  in  a  remarkable  freedom  from  the  morbid  dread  of  legality. 
Many  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  grace — and  I  can 
hardly  think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  really  a  minister  of  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  not  so  attached — betray  such  a  jealousy  for  evangelical  teachings 
that  they  pay  small  attention  to  what  is  practical  They  consider 
spirituality  to  rise  so  far  above  morality,  that  they  throw  into  the  shade 
the  didactic  and  preceptive  teaching  of  Scripture.  He  who  would  make 
full  proof  of  his  ministry  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  accounted  a 
moralist  and  a  legidist  It  has  recently  been  said  that  there  are  in  every 
congregation  four  classes  who  need  special  admonitions,  which  they  do 
not  receive — the  dishonest,  the  unclean,  the  covetous,  the  assenters — 
thoee  who  hang  about  the  doors  of  the  ark,  but  who  never  enter  in. 
It  is  nearly  forty  years  ago  since  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  *  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm,"  called  attention  to  those  who  lived  on  better  terms  with 
angels  and  seraphs  than  with  their  children,  servants,  and  neighbours. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  state  of  things?  My  answer  is,  a 
morbid  dread  of  legality,  and  a  mistaken  jealousy  for  the  doctrines 
of  grace. 

"A  third  feature  in  these  discourses  is,  th&r  Jidelity — ^the  high-souled 
indifference  to  human  censure  or  human  applause.  We  may  trace  in 
the  writer  the  features  of  an  Ezekiel — *  Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto 
them,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear ; '  or  the 
lineaments  of  an  Isaiah—'  Cry  out,  spare  not ;  shew  my  people  their 
truiigressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sin.'  Many  popular 
preachers  see  no  iniquity  in  those  to  whom  they  minister ;  they  discern 
DO  tranflgreasion  in  the  people  of  their  charge.  How  miserable  th.6 
minister  who  purchases  popularity  by  dwelling  on  the  faults  of  the 
ahseniy  hy  delivering  eloquent  harangues  against  8^  \;^i«  ecnot^  ^soil 
bermiet  wbiab  can  be  found  in  Christendom,  wYole  \i«  ^<M^B  \«Di^n^^ 
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with  the  faults  of  his  hearers,  and  treats  slightly  the  sore  of  his  owi 
congregation ! 

'*  In  reading  over  these  discourses  as  they  passed  through  the  pnm, 
there  are  many  passages  upon  which  I  paused  with  the  view  of  diwwiqg 
attention  to  their  peculiar  merits.  These  became  bo  nameroua^  thst 
I  altogether  forbear,  lest  I  should  extend  this  introduction  to  an  incoo- 
venient  length.  I  shall  heartily  rejoice  if  this  volume  finds  its  wi^ 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  usually  restrict  their  readings  to  writsn  «C 
their  own  branch  of  the  Church  Universal,  believing  that  its  pemalwifl 
assist  the  growth  of  truth  and  peace.  I  can  heartily  reoonunend  H  to 
all  my  clerical  brethren  who  would  adapt  their  preaching  to  meet  tilt 
errors  of  the  present  day ;  to  all,  whether  ministers  or  laymen,  who  w^ 
to  add  to  their  store  of  knowledge.  May  they  go  forward  in  their  tofl, 
giving  similar  proof  with  the  author,  that  they  are  '  workmen  who  nsed 
not  be  ashamed ;  speaking  out  with  all  boldness,  under  the  goidanee  of 
the  Spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."* 


A  FcLL  Review  and  Exposure  of  Bishop  Colenso's  Pbofabi 
Fictions  and  Fallacies,  in  Part  II.  of  his  Wobe.  By 
Hon.  Judge  Marshall,  of  Nova  Scotia^    London :  Wm.  Frecmi. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bishop  Colenso*s  attack  on  the  received  notiooB  oB 
the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  called  forth  a  host  of  answen. 
Amongst  these  the  present  work  holds  a  respectable  place.  Yet  we  ait 
far  from  agreeing  with  all  that  is  advanced,  or  sympathising  with  Ui 
apparently  extreme  aversion  to  criticism  and  the  disturbanoe  of  old 
opinions.  Doubtless  much  that  the  Bishop  has  written  is  charBcterind 
by  rashness  and  some  of  it  even  profanenesB.  Yet  that  should  not 
induce  us  to  reject  the  well-considered  conclusions  of  modem  8cho]l^ 
ship.  It  would  be  an  evil  result  indeed  of  the  controveray  if  it  made 
us  afraid  of  free  investigation,  or  identified  orthodoxy  with  obitinBcy. 
Thirty  years  ago,  before  Oolenso  was  heard  o^  some  of  his  opiniooB  wwt 
held  by  certain  of  the  soimdest  Churchmen  and  the  most  leanBi 
Dissenters,  and  were  openly  expounded  in  organs  whose  reputatite  was 
unquestioned.  It  was  then  not  considered  a  heresy  to  believe  thai  the 
earlier  part  of  Genesis  was  edited,  rather  than  written,  by  Mos^  that 
there  were  two  accoimts  of  the  creation,  and  that  Elohim  or  Qod  was 
used  for  the  Deity  in  the  one  and  Jehovah  in  the  other.  It  were  modi 
to  be  wished  that  an  end  could  be  put  for  the  present  to  all  this  Colanao 
literature,  in  trust  that  ere  long  a  man  would  appear,  thorou^i^ 
qualified  by  profound  learning,  comprehensive  Uiou^t  and  Bober  piiefy» 
for  the  task  of  discriminating  what  is  good  from  what  is  evil  in  the 
statements  and  epini  ol  t\i<^  Xinfiasi  '&>^sh&^^  and  setting  this 
question  in  the  ligjht  ol  tni^^ 
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Tax  Complete  Wobks  of  Stepheit  Charkock,  B.D.  With  Introduction 
by  Rey.  Jambs  M'Cosh,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Containing  Discourses  on 
IHrine  Things,  and  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God. 
Edinburgh :  James  Nichol. 

Thib  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  Nicholas  SerUs  of  Standard  Divines,  others 
of  which  have  been  often  noticed  in  our  pages.  Stephen  Chamock 
studied  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  as  might  been  expected, 
tamed  out  a  Puritan.  He  settled  at  Dublin,  but  was  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Treatise  on  the  Attributes,  contained  in  the 
present  volimie,  is  his  principal  work,  and  though  disfigured  by  the 
nsual  faults  of  the  age  and  the  school  of  Chamock,  has  considerable 
merits.  Dr.  STCosh  has  done  his  best  with  very  scanty  materials  for  a 
xnemoir.  He  has  also  prefixed  two  masterly  Essays  on  Puritan 
Pk«aching,  and  on  the  Philosophical  Principles  involved  in  the  Puritan 
Theology. 


Sacred  Scenes  ;  or,  Notes  of  Travel  in  Eotpt  and  the  Holt  Land. 
Bt  Rev.  F.  Ferguson,  M.A    Glasgow :  Thomas  Adamson. 

Tedcbs  is  very  much  in  this  book  which  will  interest  the  multitude.  It  of 
coune  contains  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  chief  importance ;  and  these 
are  intersperst  with  a  great  variety  of  detail  of  personal  adventure,  not 
only  in  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  title,  but  also  on  the  route.  As 
thOTS  are  so  many  works  on  these  "  Sacred  Scenes,"  it  is  no  mean  praise 
to  say  that  the  author  has  done  well  to  increase  the  number. 


Ck>D's  Wat  or  Holiness.     By  Hobaticjs  Bonas,  D.D.     London: 
James  Nisbet  k  Co. 

Thib  is  not  a  logical  or  a  critical  treatise,  but  is  intended  to  be  purely 
prBCticaL  It  is  inevitable  that  a  book  of  this  nature  should  contain 
much  that  is  good  and  true.  Yet  as  Christian  life  is  based  on  Christian 
doctrine,  we  think  the  author  would  have  succeeded  better  if  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  holiness  before  beginning 
to  write  about  it. 


The  Novelties  or  Romanism.     By  Charles  Collette.     London  : 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

Thib   work   ooiuustB   of    three    parts: — ^Development  of   Doctrine; 
CSivoiiological  Arrantganent;  Old  and  New  Creeds  Contcasted.    liithA 
Mm  tb0  author  farakbes  a  few  plain  proofs  oi  tke  i]iOVf^\M  ol  TDfi^KTOL 
HoaunimB.     The  saoond  he  trsoes  throoc^  faQonaBi^e  cnoiraxiM  ^Qq» 
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developmsnt  of  Papal  error,  and  priestly  assumptiaiL  And  in  the 
third  he  presents  the  contrast  between  the  simple  Scriptoxil  oraad  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  that  of  Romanism,  as  it  is  consolidited  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  work  is  a  valuable  one  on  the  subject  which  he 
treats. 


John  Calyin.    A  Tercentenasy  Memorial.    By  Alexander  Thoxsos, 
M.A.,  of  Manchester.    London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder. 

This  is  a  well-written  tractate,  containing,  however,  we  think,  a  Toy 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  merits  of  John  Calvin.  For  our  own 
part,  we  wish  that  Calvin  had  never  written  on  ''Theology,"  and  that  he 
had  displayed  a  more  Christ-lDra  apirit. 


Vital  Questions.  By  Rev.  Frederick  Fox  Thomae,  Torquay.  Saoond 
Edition.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  We  are  glad  to  And  thafc 
this  valuable  little  work  has  reached  a  ''second  edition."  We  hope 
we  shall  soon  have  to  record  a  third.  The  Book  or  PkaTB 
FOR  THE  House  of  Prater.  London:  Wertheim,  Macintoah,  t 
Hunt.  A  little  book,  on  a  good  subject,  written  in  a  narrow  ipiiit 
A  Book  for  Wives  and  Mothers.  London :  Wertheim,  Madntoah,  k 
Hunt.  Interesting  and  useful.  The  First  Step  of  a  Closkb  Wau 
WITH  God.  By  Charles  Bogatskt.  London:  Wertheim,  Mfi^r^ir^i 
&  Hunt.  Devout  but  weak.  Sin  and  Sufferino  Reconcilable  win 
Divine  Benevolence.  Four  Discourses.  By  Joshua  Pribbtlet. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  The  title  describes  this  book,  ^ 
abounds  with  noble  thoughts  from  the  pen  of  an  able  and  well-k 
writer.  An  Apology  for  the  Adoption  of  PiEDOBAPTisM.  \llth  ao 
Appendix  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Union  between  Uie  Coogre* 
gational  and  Baptist  Denominations.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  S.  HABBnvGTQV,1afee 
of  the  Bristol  Baptist  CoUege.  London  :  John  Snow.  Mr.  Hairiog^ 
is  a  logical  thinker,  and  a  diligent  and  reverent  student  of  ScriptiBa. 
His  Apology  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  example  of  arguing.  With  the 
Appendix,  we  have  no  concern.  Practical  Christianitt.  A  J 
addressed  to  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  of  the  Yorkshire  j 
of  Baptist  Churches,  met  in  Portmahon  Chapel,  Sheffield,  Kay  IM^ 
1864.  By  Rev.  Robert  Holmes,  Baptist  Minister,  Rawdeo.  Publiahedi 
by  Request.  Bradford :  H.  B.  Bylea.  We  see  in  this  pamphlet  aa 
honest  man  and  an  able  thinker  strug^^ing  against  the  influenoe  of  hii 
system.  May  he  succeed  in  finding  a  complete  deliverance !  Tractabus 
Errors:  A  Word  of  Warning.  By  Rev.  Josiah  Miller,  M.A:  SaeonI 
Edition.  London:  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.  Thia  j-^mphM  hia 
reached  a  aecond  ediiion,  aii<\  >XM(n&Q!c^  T«n)2°axm  \i««ibin  charaflteriMlioii 
nor  oomDaendatAon.    ^^^  ^^  «toTa>aA\aa  «sv*»^^>B^^a£D^  ^MVli^\ 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

The  Dignity  of  Man. 


"  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." — Matt  x.  31. 

T  was  a  common  practice  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  when 
enforcing  His  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom,  to  refer 
for  illustration  to  the  works  of  nature,, and  God's 
providential  dealings  with  the  creatures  of  His 
hand.  Were  His  hearers  doubtful  as  to  the  supplies  of  food 
for  the  replenishment  of  their  daily  wants  ?  They  were- 
referred  to  i/twi,  who — although  they  were  accounted  tmclean 
in  the  statutes  of  the  cereinonial  law — ^feedeth  the  ravens 
that  sow  not,  nor  gather  into  bams.  Were  they  anxious 
about  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  clothing  1  He  directed  their 
attention  to  the  clothing  of  the  earth,  to  the  beauties  of  its 
flowers,  to  the  raiment  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  surpassing 
the  kingly  robes  of  Solomon  in  all  his  grandeur.  Are  their 
souls  mistrustful  of  Providence  ?  Do  they  look  forth  with 
more  than  proper  care  towards  the  future,  overweeningly 
anxious  about  some  cloud  of  trouble  which  lowers  threaten- 
inglj  in  the  distant  horizon  ?  He  asks  them,  in  the  words 
immediately  preceding  our  text,  ^^  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing  1  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows."  "Cares  God,"  it  may  be  asked,  "for 
sparrows r'  Yes!  the  universe  around  us,  in  all  italivini^ 
wonderfylnesB,  oortoboratea  these  intimationB  oi  \\i<^\sNrvs^^ 
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Word,  and  makes  it  manifest  that  He  who  was  the  permmal 
manifestation  of  Deity  on  earth,  only  directed  our  attention 
to  a  truth  which  His  works — those  other  rerelations  of 
Himself — will  constantly  substantiate.  His  all-seeing  eye  is 
neither  baffled  by  gigantic  vastness,  nor  by  infiuiteamal 
minuteness.  The  number  of  our  hairs  elude  not  His  searching 
ken.  Nay !  creatures  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  the 
thickness  of  our  hairs  were  called  into  existence  by  His  fiat, 
and  are  fed,  and  nurtiu^d,  and  sustained  by  His  providential 
care.  A  single  drop  of  the  water  of  our  ditches,  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  vivifying  simbeams,  will  often,  when 
examined  with  a  microscope,  show  us  thousands,  jek,  tens  of 
thousands  of  creatures,  revelling  as  in  an  ocean  of  their  own. 
Each  sparkling  drop  is,  as  it  were,  animated  with  life  and 
enjoyment.  Countless  millions  of  creatures  which  our  ey« 
cannot  see,  escape  not  the  all-peering  vision  of  the  All-aeeiBg 
One,  who  caters  for  their  wants,  and  provides  for  tliar 
necessities.  The  bloom  upon  our  plums  and  peaches  is  eom- 
posed  of  living,  breathing  creatures,  too  small  for  our  unaided 
eyes  to  see  their  movements,  or  discern  their  lineamenti 
The  leaves  upon  our  trees  are  tenanted  and  animated.  The 
very  refuse  which  we  cast  away  in  disgust,  is  soon  filled  to 
overflowing  with  varied  forms  of  being  and  enjoyment.  And 
God  careth  for  these  !  Not  one  of  them  can  open  or  dose  iti 
brief  existence  without  the  exercise  of  His  power  !  Careth 
He  not,  then,  for  sparrows  1 

The  whole  universe  is  one  vast  scene  of  need  and  of  suppl^i 
of  craving  and  enjoyment.  Visible  nature  is  in  every  waj 
adapted  to  the  creatures  that  dwell  upon  its  sur&ce,  and  ihsj 
are  equally  adapted  to  visible  nature.  The  tptsdcm  of  the 
All-benevolent  has  imparted  toaniSy  that  His  bounties  might 
be  enjoyed  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  All-benevolent  has  in  aU 
cases  supplied  those  wants.  Every  creature,  too,  is  adapted 
to  the  existence  of  all  others,  so  that  there  is  no  hiatus  in  the 
ehain  of  life,  no  gap  to  be  filled  up ;  while  every  creature  is 
as  adapted  and  auited  to  its  owu  peculiar  sphere  of  being  «id 
eDJoyment,  aa  tlioxiftYi  m\\»  «mX»w» ^^^\S\!;^Efilk^^g«E\(alWL 
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were  fuUy  answered  and  compassed,  as  though  the  stable 
earth,  the  yielding  air,  and  the  sustaining  flood,  were  created 
for  its  use  and  pleasure  alone.  Thus  God  careth  for  alL 
Careth  He  not,  then,  for  sparrows  ? 

But  **  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."    The 
all-sustaining,  all-directing  hand,  that — 

"  Ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming,  thence, 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  fields ; 
And  guides  the  wheels  of  nature  in  their  course  ** — 

Has  provided  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  you.  He  has  given 
you  not  only  greater  capacities  for  enjoyment,  but  also  the 
means  of  answering  those  capacities,  and  fulfilling  every 
proper  and  right  desire — instincts  and  affections  craving  for 
external  objects,  and  external  objects  on  which  they  may 
lavish  themselves,  and  not  in  vain.  All  the  great  purposes 
of  life  are  answered  by  the  implanting  and  gratification  of 
impulses,  so  that  in  seeking  his  own  enjoyment — under 
proper  moral  control — man  is  doing  the  will,  and  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  respect  in  which — as  evidenced  by 
our  original  condition  as  creatures — ^we  "  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows."  Our  enjoyments  are  not  only  greater, 
they  are  also  more  varied.  Besides  those  animal  appetites 
and  impulsive  propensities  which  he  shares  in  common  with 
other  creatures,  man  has  other  endowments — ^gifts  of  over- 
flowing wisdom  and  benevolence.  He  has  intellectual 
capacities — sBSthetic  sentiments,  delighting  in  the  beautiful — 
and  moral  powers,  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  delighting,  for  its  mm  sake,  in  that  which  is  good  and 
virtuous.  With  the  grasp  of  his  mighty  intellect  he  surveyB 
his  own  world,  and  others  which  lie  beyond  it  in  the  outspread 
regions  of  infinitude.  He  examines  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
gratifies  his  mind  with  a  thousand  discoveries  of  the  fitness 
-if  things.  The  objective  and  the  subjective,  the  outward 
universe  and  the  inward  desire  and  longing  are  so  exactly 
adapted  to  each  other.      He  has  irrepreaaMe  iftWfe^  ^«t 

Vol,  XT,  Q  ^ 
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calculation,  and  objects  innumerable  on  which  to  exercise,  in 
the  way  of  distance,  size,  and  number,  those  arithmetical 
propensities.  He  has  a  love  of  generalization  and  comparisou, 
and  objects  without  number  on  which  he  can  exercise  those 
faculties,  arranging,  classing,  dividing,  and  sub-dividing  to  his 
heart's  content,  until  what  once  appeared  mere  multitudinous 
profusion,  becomes  under  his  power  of  arrangement  (as  it 
ever  was  in  the  view  of  the  Creator)  a  continuous  chiun  of 
organisms,  in  which  each  animal  and  vegetable  creature  ii 
not  only  a  distinct,  but  an  orderly  and  necessary  linL  He 
has  an  innate  desire  of  mvestigating  cause  and  effect,  and  an 
outward  universe,  governed  by  unfailing  and  salutaiy  laira^ 
whose  sequences  are  constant  and  almost  imvarying,  in  which 
cause  and  effect  may  ever,  with  advantage,  be  seen  and 
studied.  Ho  has  an  innate  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  every- 
thing aroimd  him  to  gratify  those  feelings.  The  varied  forms 
of  nature,  the  blending  of  colors,  the  harmonies  of  sound,  all 
contribute  to  form  for  him  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight 
Hill  and  valley,  plain  and  woodland,  mountain  and  ravine, 
the  roaring  cataract,  the  swelling  sea,  the  gently-flowing 
river,  all  contribute  to  his  gratification  and  pleasura  The 
starry  heavens — 

''  That  alphabet  of  immensity 
By  which  we  read,  in  dazzling  light. 
The  lofty  name  of  the  Infinite  " — 

The  flowers  of  earth,  that^  starlike  seem  almost  reflections  of 
their  beams,  these  and  a  thousand  other  things,  all  are  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  that  &culty  in  a  measure  inexhaustible, 
and  to  improve  and  soften,  as  well  as  gratify,  the  mind  that 
gives  full  play  to  its  exercise ;  and,  above  all|  the  mutual 
adaptation  between  the  mind  and  the  outward  universe  in 
which  it  is  placed,  indisputably  shows  that  in  the  regards  of 
Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  which  has  exercised  such  can 
over  our  mental  constitution,  we  ''  are  of  more  value  them 
many  sparrows.'* 

But  man'a  monii  i^^ex«  diaUu^oish  him,  above  all  theses 
firom  the  inferior  widi  m^VMi^vs^  xx^few^-  ^>sk  ^ics^^V^ 
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once,  as  aii  unbroken  mirror,  reflected  back  the  image  of  his 
God  in  which  he  was  created,  even  now,  though  broken  and 
shattered  by  the  fall,  catches,  in  its  scattered  but  brilliant  frag- 
ments, some  portions  of  that  image,  and  reflects  them  in  im- 
sullied  beauty.  We  have  an  innate  love  of  justice,  truth,  and 
goodness,  although  we  are  so  corrupted  by  our  lapse  from 
original  rectitude,  that  we  seldom  pursue  them  with  unwaver- 
ing and  unvarying  steps.  The  eyes  even  of  the  wicked  and 
debased  will  fill  with  tears  at  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of 
self-devoted  and  disinterested  love.  We  admire  truth  when 
we  do  not  practise  it.  Wo  value  justice  in  the  abstract  when 
our  own  dealings  are  unjust  We  set  up  a  standard  of  vir- 
tue, and  profess  to  regard  it  almost  with  worship,  while  we 
dally  with  vice  and  wantonness,  and  offer  them  the  first-fruits 
of  our  gains  and  toil.  And  does  not  the  possession  of  these 
powers,  though  they  are  so  little  exercised — powers  which 
no  other  creatures  do  posssess — still  further  show  that  in  the 
regards  of  our  Creator,  we  ^^are  of  more  value  than  many 
$parrow8  ?  " 

And  yet  there  is  one  other  characteristic  in  which  man 
differs  still  more  from  the  irrational  and  instinctive  creature — 
that  liberty  of  choice  and  liberty  of  action  which  makes  him 
more  like  God,  and  at  the  same  time  responsible  to  God. 

The  sparrow  has  no  power  of  choice,  but  in  all  its  doings 
acts  in  accordance  with  an  irresistible  impression,  conveyed, 
most  probably,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain.  It  builds 
its  nest,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  forms  of 
architectural  beauty,  and  with  a  skill  which  may  well  be 
regarded  as  perfection.  It  builds  it,  too,  with  every  apparent 
regard  to  utility  and  adaptation,  so  exactly  suited  is  it  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Yet  it  has  no  power  of 
choice.  It  could  not  do  otherwise.  The  skill  and  the  know- 
ledge exhibited  are  not  its  own ;  for  every  sparrow  of  the 
aame  species,  though  it  has  had  no  opportunity  of  instruction 
from  its  parents,  since  the  home  of  its  infancy  was  built 
before  the  egg,  from  which  it  proceeded,  waa  laid,  b\si\<^  ycl 
exRctlj-  the  same  manner,  and  there  has  been  no  «X\AX^\ivm  fst 
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improvement  since  its  first  parents  came  originally  firom  the 
hand  of  their  Creator. 

The  sparrow  seemsj  also,  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
principles  of  physiology  in  the  selection  of  its  food  and 
medicine,  for  here,  too,  it  always  takes  the  right ;  and  even 
when  man  attempts  deception  will  often  reject  that  which  it 
usually  feeds  upon  because  it  is  poisoned.  But  here,  too,  it 
has  no  choice.  It  could  not  do  otherwise.  The  wisdom  it 
exhibits  is  not  its  own,  for  it  is  not  the  result  of  experienoe ; 
nor  are  its  conclusions  arrived  at  by  any  reasoning  process.  The 
knowledge  is  implanted.  It  was  received  direct  firom  Him  withr 
out  whose  permissive  will  none  of  them  could  fall  to  the  ground. 

Man's  acts  are  7iot  thus  the  result  of  indefinable  impreasioo. 
They  are  the  result  of  choice,  guided  by  the  carnal,  mental, 
or  spiritual  appetite,  and  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  reason. 
He  does  not  know  by  intuitive  or  irresistible  impression  what 
is  his  proper  food  or  medicine.  He  has  to  gain  that  know- 
ledge from  experiment  and  experience,  and  often  by  bitter 
and  even  fatal  experience  he  does  attain  it  But  he  has  a 
power  of  recording,  and  thus  of  storing  fiicts  and  experiences; 
and  thus  by  the  exercise  of  the  rational  faculty,  his  liberty 
of  choice  is  guided.  Impressed,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
instinctively,  or  else  more  directly  taught  by  God  the  necessi^ 
of  providing  himself  with  shelter  and  protection,  he  has  ever 
made  himself  same  description  of  clothing  and  dwelling-plaoe; 
but  with  his  liberty  of  choice  and  capacity  of  improvemoit 
he  has  changed  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  sewn  and 
interwoven  leaves  of  trees  into  apparel  neat,  elegant,  or 
sumptuous,  and  exchanged  the  simple  tent,  and  the  rude  hut 
or  wigwam,  for  the  elegant  dwelling  or  the  goi^geous  palace^ 
in  which  every  style  of  architectural  beauty  feaats  the  eye 
and  gratifies  the  mind.  Truly,  then,  *'Ye  are  of  more  vaku 
than  many  spai^rowsJ^ 

But»  alas !  there  is  another  side  of  this  picture.  There  is 
something  else  involved  in  this  faculty  of  choosing  betveoi 
nght  and  wrong.  TrnV^  tqaxi  cau  \Q^l<cst\k«a  a  ^pd^  upon 
tho  univerae  j  mouUi  msAXAX  \^\jm^^w^\  i^im^so^^^oMi^^ 
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unresisting  materials,  tools  and  appliances  to  accomplish  his 
purposes  and  designs ;  and,  as  he  sees  all  other  things  con- 
trolled by  unchanging  laws  or  guided  by  irresistible  impulses, 
can  exclaim,  with  somethmg  approaching  the  freedom  of  a 
Deity,  {created  in  the  glorious  image  of  his  God),  "I  have 
the  power  of  choice^  and  am  not  bound  up  in  the  necessities 
of  nature."  Yet  that  power  is  an  awful  as  well  as  a  glorious 
one.  While  he  was  contented  to  know  only  good,  all  things 
worked  well ;  but  when  our  first  parents,  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  Satan,  aspired  to  be  more  essentially  as  Gods,  to  know 
goad  and  evil,  how  was  the  scene  changed  !  Alas,  the  sparrow 
never  rebels  against  the  laws  of  its  being ;  it  never  resists 
tlie  guiding  impressions  of  its  creator.  There  is  no  jarring, 
no  deviation  from  right,  no  rebellion  against  nature's  laws  in 
any  of  its  actions.  But  man,  gifted  with  the  liberty  of  choice, 
has  chosen  to  do  evil,  though  warned  that  its  consequences 
would  be  fatal ;  has  chosen  to  rebel  against  the  Fountain 
Source  of  liberty  from  whom  his  own  freedom  was  derived ; 
has  chosen  recklessly  to  break  the  essentially  righteous  laws 
of  that  God,  who  gave  him  life  and  all  that  constitutes  life  a 
blessing.  The  abuse  of  liberty  has  proved  his  ruin.  The 
image  of  God,  broken,  defaced,  trampled  in  the  dust,  smeared 
over  with  the  foul  slime  of  sin,  seems  rather  like  the  image 
of  the  wicked  one.  Many  debased,  degraded,  and  polluted, 
seek  their  enjoyment  only  in  iniquity.  Others  of  a  higher 
diaracter  seek  their  enjoyment  in  pleasures  more  refined,  or 
in  amassing  wealth  or  pursuing  the  vain  dreams  of  ambition : 
but  alike  with  the  former  class  are  regardless  of  God  or  give 
Him  but  the  refuse  of  their  time.  And  if  there  be  some  who 
profess  to  worship  Him  and  honor  Him,  what  is  their  return 
to  Him  compared  with  what  is  required  by  the  great  moral 
law  of  creation,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ]"  Alas, 
the  broken  bits  of  service  that  the  best  of  us  can  offer  Him 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  that  law  requires.  And 
can  it  still  be  said  of  such  ungrateful  and  rebellious  oreaturea 
OB  we  are — '^  JTe  are  of  more  value  than  many  ^airrofu>%  \  ''^ 
Let  Ood'a  doiaga  declare  the  estinxate  He  iotis^  ol  >i}uiX* 
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value.  In  the  lowest  depth  of  man's  abasement  the  cry  vas 
heard  in  heaven — "  Save  them  from  going  down  into  the  pit, 
for  I  have  found  a  ransom."  He  horCj  from  the  first,  wiA 
their  iniquities  and  ingratitude,  and  loaded  them  in  retim 
with  the  daily  blessings  of  His  providence.  He  promiMj 
OS  soon  as  they  had  fallen  from  righteousness,  that  a  means 
of  restoration  should  be  provided.  Ho  taught,  in  plain  verbal 
terms,  and  also,  in  order  that  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impression  might  be  made^  He  taught  by  means  of  ceremonial 
rites  and  observances,  the  great  truths  of  their  innate  imporify, 
and  the  necessity  of  cleansing  and  restoration,  to  fit  them  for 
a  more  exalted  state  of  being.  He  exhorted,  by  means  of 
His  teachers  and  prophets.  His  lapsed  creatures  to  return 
from  the  ways  of  evil  to  the  path  of  rectitude,  to  repent  of 
and  forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  unto  Him  with  full  purpose 
of  heart,  that  consistently  with  the  immutable  laws  of  morality, 
He  might  have  mercy  upon  them.  And  when  all  this  fiuled, 
He  gave  the  most  precious  gift  which  the  whole  univene 
could  furnish,  as  a  ransom  for  the  creature  who  had  thna 
wandered  from  His  love.  Who  shall  declare  the  imutteraUe 
fulness  of  that  love  which  quenched  the  light  of  the  empyrean 
for  the  redemption  of  the  lost  1  A  God,  a  present  Qod,  has 
stooped  to  make  the  sin-stained  earth  His  dwelling-pkoe^ 
that  His  pure  footsteps  might  efface  the  stains.  The  Creator 
has  stooped  to  the  limits  of  creatureship.  The  unfathomaUa 
ocean  of  eternity  is  poured  into  the  narrow  channel  of  time 
The  Source  of  all  the  happ'mess  and  enjoyment  in  the  univene 
drops  tears  of  agony  over  human  woe ;  yea,  bathes  man's 
dwelling-place  with  His  bloody  tears  and  bloody  pei«piFatioD& 
Purity  unites  itself  to  corruption,  life  marries  itself  with 
deaths  that  death  and  corruption  alike  might  be  destroyed. 

«  Oh  Love  Divine  I 
O,  miracle  of  Love  !  0,  Love  of  Qcd  I 
Had  universal  nature  backward  slunk 
Into  the  barren  womb  of  nothingness, 
Had  light  tuxYi«6L  dasknea^  matter  chaos  wild. 
And  order  taxik.  coiAoKioxi,  \^  ^«»  \tfsv^^ 
To  that  atM^®^'^'^^**  fftwaa  ^\«t^  ^^^ASai^^Ai 
Died  lor  tixe  cT«Bteva«?*  »^'' 
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That^  believiDg  in  the  love  thus  exhibited,  that  creature^ 
might  be  drawn  back  to  the  righteousness  he  had  forsaken,  and: 
be  led  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil.  Truly,  then,  in: 
God's  estimate,  my  brethren,  "  Ye  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows" 

Needs  the  truth  yet  further  illustration  by  way  of  full  en- 
forcement? Take  it  from  man's  immortal  destiny.  Look  over 
that  yawning  precipice  into  the  dark  and  terrible  abyss 
beneath.  There,  the  blackness  of  darkness  reigns — a  darkness 
that  truly  may  be  felt ;  but  there  ascends  up  from  its  deep, 
bottomless  gulfs,  a  smell  of  brimstone  and  of  fire.  Listen  ! 
there  is  a  soimd  of  wailing  and  of  wretchedness ;  yea,  of 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  These  are  the 
r^ons  of  unutterable  despair,  "  where  the  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  And  ever  and  anon,  amid  the 
cries  of  pain  and  groans  of  torture,  there  fall  upon  the  ear 
the  echoes  of  a  word,  pronounced  in  tones  that  seem  like  a 
quintessence  wnmg  from  the  very  dregs  of  agony— 
^For  Ever." 

Leave  now  that  fearful  scene,  and  gaze  upward  through 
the  irradiated  sky.  Pass  in  imagination  through  the  pearly 
gates  into  the  golden  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There,  all 
is  joy  unclouded,  happiness  undimmed,  felicity  unchanging. 
There,  in  contemplation  of  the  glorious  works  and  providence 
of  God,  the  children  of  the  resurrection  find  a  bliss  unceas'mg. 
His  presence  is  their  light.  His  Spirit  their  immutable  sus- 
tainer.  His  wisdom  and  His  love  the  theme  of  their  continual 
and  ecstatic  songs ;  and  if  there  be  one  thought  embodied 
into  words  which  adds  a  joy  to  their  joy,  a  light  to  their 
light,  a  glory  to  their  glory,  it  is  that  same  tJiought  which 
wrings  from  despairing  eyes  the  scalding  tear-drops  of  the 
damned — the  thought  that  they  have  attained  an  im- 
changing  condition  which  will  last  ^^/or  ever"  What  is  the 
value  of  a  soul  so  gifted  ? 

Brethren,  the  power  of  choice,  the  highest  creature-gift  a 
Godhead  could  bestow,  is  yours.  But  your  destiny  is  immor- 
taliijr.     Over  that  yon  have  no  chioice.    You  must  ^i}^  l<;st 
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ever,  and  one  of  these  two  conditions  must  be  that  of  eadi 
of  you  hereafter.  Oh  !  wake  then,  I  beseech  jou,  to  your 
responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  this  glorious — bat  awfol— 
gift  of  liberty  of  action,  as  now— once  more — I  call  to  yoar 
attention  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  other  mu 
spake—"  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrotn.** 

Rev.  Thomas  Rago,  M.A.,  ArOhor  of  "Creation's  TesUmoi^ 
to  iU  God:' 


AUe  expositions  of  the  Acts  or  the  Apostles,  describing  the  manners,  c 
and  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers ;  also  interpreting  their  wrnds,  uA 
harmonizing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amcmgst  na.  Bit 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideistai 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefhily  avail  onnelvei 
of  all  ex^petical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  apaoe  with  ssf 
lengthened  archisological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  niai 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scrlptiire, 
bat  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Section  Fourteenth. — ^Acts  v.  17 — 32. 

''  Then  the  high  priest  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  (whidi 
is  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,)  and  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  laid 
their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put  them  in  the  common  prison.  But 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  dooiB,  and  brou^ 
them  forth,  and  said,  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  pec^att 
the  words  of  this  life.  And  when  they  heard  that>  they  entered  intotha 
temple  early  in  the  morning  and  taught.  But  the  high  prieet  came,  and 
they  that  were  with  him,  and  called  the  council  together,  and  all  tbe 
senate  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  sent  to  the  prison  to  hare  Umb 
brought.  But  when  the  officers  came,  and  found  them  not  in  the  prison, 
they  returned,  and  told,  saying,  The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  wiUiaU 
safety,  and  the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors:  but  when ws 
had  opened,  we  found  no  man  within.  Now  when  the  high  priest  and 
the  captain  of  the  tem^\e  ttQ!^L^Ai<&  <^<&V\fn»i^AV<iAK^  ^kASA  thin9,  ^^ 
doubted  of  them  wherevxiiViO^JbaRVJwIl^^KW!.  'TQassL^ftaa^t 
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m,  nyiDg,  Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing  in 
temple,  and  teaching  the  people.  Then  went  the  captain  with  the 
cera^  and  brought  them  without  violence :  for  they  feared  the  people, 
.  they  should  have  been  stoned.  And  when  they  had  brought  them, 
y  set  them  before  tiie  council :  and  the  high  priest  asked  them, 
ing,  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in 
I  name  ?  and,  behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and 
md  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us.  Then  Poter  and  the  other 
sties  answered  and  said,  We  ought  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  men. 
}  Qod  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on 
«e.  Him  hath  Qod  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and 
ftviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And 
are  his  witnesses  of  these  things;  and  so  ia  also  the  Holy  Qhost, 
yat  Ood  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him.** — Acts  v.  17 — 82* 

Subject  : — The  Activity  and  Bafflement  of  PersecutorB, 

9HE  subject  of  our  last  section  was  the  *'  Phases  of  the 
►  Young  Church."  We  looked  upon  it  as  the  organ  of 
torative  power,  and  as  an  institution  differently  affecting 
'erent  men.  In  some  it  produced  a  revulsion,  in  some  it 
ikened  admiration,  and  in  some  it  effected  conversion. 
sh  various  effects  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  produced.  It 
(  never  been  uniform  in  its  influence  upon  external  society. 
18  a  characteristic  of  moral  forces,  that  their  results  are 
lom  uniform.  The  verses  now  imder  noticie,  lead  us  to 
isider  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  apostles^  timr 
iverance  and  commission,  and  their  arraignm>ent  and 
mce. 

'..  Their  arrest  and  imprisonment.  '^  Then  the  high 
Mt  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  (which  is  the 
t  of  the  Sadducees,)  and  were  filled  with  indignation,  and 
I  their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put  them  in  the  common 
sou."  This  new  attack  upon  the  Chui'ch,  the  language 
3hes,  was  not  only  preceded,  but  occasioned  by  the  things 
cribed  in  verses  12 — 16.  It  was  not  only  after  the  dis- 
les  were  so  miiltiplied  and  the  people  so  impressed  by  the 
raoles,  but  for  that  very  reason,  that  this  new  persecution 
96.    The  apoatiea'  success  fanned  into  iuno^A  ftasi^  \^ 
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indignatiou  of  their  persecutors.  Our  success  always  makes 
the  hell  of  envy  bum  hotter  in  the  breast  of  our  enemie& 
The  "  high  priest "  is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  leader  of 
this  new  assault,  and  the  Sadducees  are  mentioned  as  follow- 
ing. The  words  do  not  teach  that  the  "  high  priest "  ma  t 
Sadducee,  but  that  the  Sadducees  sympathized  and  moved 
mth  him  in  this  attack.  The  Sadducees  were  one  with  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  who  were  Pharisees,  in  their  antagoniam  to  the 
new  religion.    Two  things  are  to  be  observed — 

First :  Tlie  feeling  of  the  persecutors.  What  was  the  feeling 
that  moved  them  to  this  attack  ?  ''Indignation."  Hi^  Priest 
and  Sadducees  and  all  were  filled  with  this.  The  Greek 
word  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  malignant  passion  bat  a 
strong  aflfection  either  of  love  or  anger.  Here,  of  course,  it 
means  the  latter  feeling ;  it  is  malignity.  The  success  of  Peter 
and  his  associates  inflamed  with  indignation  all  the  fiictioDS 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  all  hearts  throbbed  with 
the  same  passion,  and  answered  to  the  same  peraecating 
call.     The  other  thing  to  be  observed  here,  is — 

Secondly  :  TJie  condiict  of  Hie  persecvUors,  They  "laid 
their  hands  on  the  apostles."  That  is,  they  caused  them  to 
be  arrested.  Not  only  Peter  and  John,  but-  most  probably 
the  twelve.  They  were  stopped  in  their  work,  and  taken 
into  custody,  and  they  were  put  in  the  "  common  prison." 
The  word  common,  means  nothing  more  than  public^  and 
doe^  not  necessarily  convey  the  idea  of  degradation ;  still,  a 
public  prison  is  of  all  social  scenes  the  most  revolting  and 
disreputable.  Into  this  hideous  and  degrading  cell,  where  the 
worst  of  characters  were  incarcerated,  these  twelve  Apostlea 
were  confined.  Thus,  as  ever,  bigotry  shows  the  weakneai 
of  its  opinions,  and  the  malignity  of  its  aims,  by  substituting 
force  for  argument,  might  for  right. 

The  words  lead  us  to  consider — 

II.    Their  deliverance  and  commission. 
First :  Thexr  delwerauce.    "  Ew^t.  tha  anigBl  of  the  Lord  bj 
night  opened  the  pTiaoii  ^wh»>  «xA  XstwMj^  ^Ousdl  V:!^^^:^ 
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On  a  fonner  occasion  they  were  delivered  from  prison 
(chap  iv.  21)  by  the  timid  and  apprehensive  policy  of  their 
oppressors.  Here,  they  arc  delivered  by  a  direct  messenger 
from  heaven.  An  "  angel  of  the  Lord."  The  definite  article 
before  "  angel,"  is  not  in  the  original.  All  that  is  expressed, 
therefore,  is  that  some  angel  or  messenger  from  heaven  came  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  and  liberated  these  apostles  of  the 
new  faith.  Prison  walls,  iron  gates,  and  massive  chains,  are 
nothing  to  the « touch  of  an  angel.  This  miraculous  rescue 
was  adapted  to  rebuke  their  persecutors,  and  to  rouse 
amongst  the  people  the  strongest  emotions  of  reverence  and 
of  wonder.     Observe — 

Secondly :  Tlieir  commission.  The  angel  who  miraculously 
wrought  their  deliverance,  gave  them  this  commission : — 
f'  Qoy  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the 
words  of  this  life."  Observe — (1)  The  subject  of  this  com- 
mission. "  The  words  of  this  life."  A  summary  and  sublime 
description  this,  of  the  whole  Gospel — "  The  words  of  this 
life."  The  Gospel  is  a  record  of  words  that  generate,  nurture, 
develop,  and  perfect,  the  true  life  of  humanity.  (2)  The 
sce7i€  of  this  commission.  "  In  the  t.emple."  "  Gro,  stand 
and  speak  in  the  temple."  Go  to  the  place  where  the  people 
assemble  in  largest  concourse,  the  most  public  of  all  public 
places,  and  where  old  prejudice  will  rouse  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  there  stand  and  speak  "  all  the  words  of  this 
life."  The  commission  is  to  preach  not  a  partial,  but  a  whole 
Gospel — not  a  few  woi-ds,  but  "  all ;  "  and  not  to  any  parti- 
cular class  of  men,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
assembled  in  the  most  public  place.  (3)  The  execution  of 
the  commission.  "  And  when  they  heard  that,  they  entered 
into  the  temple  early  in  the  morning,  and  taught"  They 
were  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  They  "  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  but  set  themselves  at  once  to  work 
out  the  angelic  behest,  "  early  in  the  m^orning,*^  As  the  first 
grey  beams  of  the  opening  day  fell  on  Moriah's  brow,  and 
as  the  people  began  to  assemble,  they  were  there  to  meet 
them.     The  commimon  they  received  iu  tVie  m^\,)^\x^XL^^ 
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angel  brought  them  forth,  led  them  to  watch  the  first  davn 
of  the  morning  with  new  interest,  in  order  to  fdlfil  tiie 
heavenly  injunction.  They  were  delivered  firom  prison  for 
this  purpose.  They  were  not  brought  forth  from  the  cdl  in 
order  that  they  might  retire  to  solitude  or  to  rest,  but  thit 
they  might  preach  the  Gospel. 

Now,  we  find,  that  the  deliverance  and  the  commimim  of 
these  apostles  had  a  three-fold  effect  upon  their  enemies— 
confounded  them  tnth  disappointment^  startled  them  with 
surprise,  and  Jilled  tJiem  with  apprehension,  (1)  It  confowM 
them  toith  disappointment  "  But  the  high  priest  came,  and 
they  that  were  with  him,  and  called  the  council  together,  and 
nil  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  sent  to  the  piiBOD 
to  have  them  brought.  But  when  the  officers  came,  and 
found  them  not  in  the  prison,  they  returned,  and  tdd, 
saying,  the  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with  all  safety,  and 
the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors  :  but  when  le 
had  opened,  we  found  no  man  within."  Here  was  the  dinp- 
pointment  of  the  whole  Sanhedrim.  The  previous  night  they 
had  committed  the  apostles,  as  they  supposed,  to  safe 
custody,  intending  to  have  them  arraigned  in  their  presence, 
in  order  to  make  out  such  a  charge  as  would  legally  terminate 
their  ministry.  The  plans  of  this  august  assembly  were 
formed,  and  their  dread  determinations,  perhaps,  fixed.  Tlie 
morning  comes.  They  meet,  in  all  the  ceremony  of  office. 
The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  despatch  ofiicers  to  the  prison 
in  order  to  conduct  the  culprits  to  their  bar.  They  wait 
The  officers  return ;  but  they  have  no  prisoners  in  their 
charge.  And  here  is  the  message  delivered  to  the  coondl: — 
"The  prison  truly  foimd  we -shut  with  all  safety,  and  the 
keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors :  but  when  we  had 
opened,  we  found  no  man  within."  What  miserable  victima 
of  disappointment  these  magnates  must  have  felt  them- 
selves !  What  a  dark  and  chilling  shadow  was  thrown  npon 
the  dignity  of  their  state,  and  the  pomp  of  their  office! 
The  wicked  work  m  l\i<&  d^V,  «xi^  Px^^ldence  makes  then 
the   victimB   of   tYieVr  o^^ra.  ^o\a.      k[i^'«dD«st  ^?Sae^  ^  '^ 
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deliverance  and  commission  of  the  apostles  was — (2)  Tfiat  it 
itartUd  their  enemies  tffith  mrprise.  Whilst  the  Sanhedrim 
were  confounded  with  disappointment,  the  subordinate 
officers  must  have  been  terribly  surprised  when  they  went  to 
the  prison,  found  the  door  "  shut  with  all  safety/'  saw  "  the 
keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors,"  all  things 
indicating  that  the  prisoners  were  safe  within,  but  when  they 
entered  the  dreary  precincts  there  was  not  a  man  to  be 
found.  The  angel  had  done  no  injury  to  the  building,  no 
violence  to  the  gaolers.  The  whole  appeared  just  as  it  had 
done  on  the  previous  night.  Another  eflfcct  of  the  deliver- 
ance and  commission  of  the  apostles  upon  their  enemies 
was — (3)  They  ipere  filled  with  apprehension,  "  Now  when 
the  high  priest  and  the  captain  of  the  temple  and  the  chief 
priests  heard  these  things,  they  doubted  of  them  whereunto 
this  would  grow."  The  council  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
perplexity.  "  They  were,"  says  Dr.  Alexander,  "  wholly  at  a 
losSy  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of,  or  what  to  expect  from 
them."  The  words  do  not  so  much  express  their  wonder  at 
what  had  happened,  as  their  fear  at  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  the  whole — the  terrible  bearing  upon  themselves.  And 
well  might  they  fear.  Their  authority  was  disregarded. 
Heaven  had  thwarted  their  plans  by  a  miracle.  The  new 
religion  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  their  efforts  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide  were  utterly  abortive. 
The  passage  leads  us  to  consider — 

III.     Their  arraignment  and  defence. 

First :  Their  arraignment.  Intelligence  comes  to  the 
Sanhedrim  as  to  where  the  apostles  were,  and  as  to  what 
they  were  doing.  '^  Then  came  one  and  told  them,  saying. 
Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing  in  the 
temple,  and  teaching  the  people."  This  intelligence  would 
heighten  the  apprehensions  of  the  counciL  It  was  alarming 
that  they  should  have  been  delivered  from  the  prison,  but 
still  more  alarming  that  they  should  be  foimd  at  the  work  of 
preMhiDg  again.     Upon  this  information,  ^^\he  C!d.'^\»i\im^ 
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the  officers,''  went  forth  at  once  '^  and  brought  them  without 
violence :  for  they  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  have  been 
stoned.''  Such  was  the  popular  regard  for  the  apostles  that  the 
men  sent  to  arrest  them  were  afraid,  not  merely  of  bodily  injury 
but  of  being  denounced  as  untrue  to  the  theocracy  of  the 
law  of  Moses — they  are  now  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the 
high  priest,  the  president  of  the  court,  addresses  them  in  | 
these  words,  "  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  that  je  ! 
should  not  teach  in  this  name  1  and,  behold,  ye  have  filled 
Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this  man's 
blood  upon  us."  This  language  is  most  significant  It  ex- 
presses— (1)  Their  mortification  at  their  disregarded  authority, 
^'  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach 
in  this  name."  They  had  so  commanded  them  in  the  stroi^geBt 
and  most  unequivocal  terms.  (Acts  iv.  17 — 21.)  But  the 
apostles,  with  a  sublime  heroism,  set  their  mandates  at 
defiance.  This  must  have  wounded  their  official  pride,  and 
filled  them  with  chagrin  and  vexation.  The  language  ex- 
presses— (2)  An  assumed  contempt  for  the  founder  of  the  new 
£uth.  They  do  not  mention  any  of  the  distinguishing  titles 
of  the  Messiah.  They  only  say  "  this  name  " — ^**  thU  sMnt'i 
UoodJ*  Though  the  suppression  of  a  name  may  sometiiiies 
be  reverential,  rather  than  contemptuous,  it  is  evidently  not 
80  here.  They,  in  the  heat  of  their  indignation,  would  have 
the  apostles  to  suppose  that  His  name  was  unworthy  their 
mention.  The  contempt,  however,  I  think,  was  assumed, 
for  their  very  antagonism  shows  that  they  had  a  deep  fiutk 
in  the  mystic  grandeur  of  His  character.  The  language 
expresses — (3)  Their  reluctant  testimony  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  "  Behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your 
doctrine."  A  stronger  testimony  than  this  to  the  zeal  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  the  growth  of  their  cause,  coidd  scarcely  have 
been  given.  It  was  given  by  the  most  intelligent  men  m 
Jerusalem — ^men  who  knew  the  prevailing  feeling  and  the 
general  character  of  the  population  well — men,  too,  who  would 
have  ignored  and  demed  t\ifi  f^t  if  they  could.  Circamstaoces 
wrested  it  from  tViea  xAuc^asi\.VL^'^«vt\5Ma^BM^ 
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(4)  A  foreboding  of  a  terrible  retribution ;  ^'  and  intend  to 
bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us."  To  "bring  blood  upon  the 
heady''  is  a  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom;  meaning  to  make  one 
answer  for  the  murder  or  the  death  of  another.  (Alexander) 
There  was  conscience  in  this.  They  felt  that  they  were  impli- 
cated in  the  horrid  crime  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  and  tjiat 
which  they  once  dared  in  the  fury  of  their  rage,  when  they 
cried  ''let  his  blood  be  upon  us/'  they  now  deprecated  as 
the  direst  of  judgments. 

Secondly :  Tlieir  defence.  How  did  the  apostles  answer 
this  address  of  the  high  priest,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
Sanhedrim  %  Here  are  their  words  : — "  Then  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  answered  and  said,  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus, 
whom  ye  slew  and  haugcd  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted 
with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  are 
his  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."  In  this 
defence,  which  Peter,  as  was  his  wont,  delivers  not  only  for 
himself  but  also  for  his  brother  apostles,  wo  have  several 
things  worthy  of  note.  (1)  Here  is  one  of  the  grandest 
of  principles.  **  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men." 
This  principle  he  had  enimciated  before.  (See  notes  on 
chap.  iv.  19,  20.)  (2)  Here  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
facts.  "  The  God  of  oiu:  fathers  raised  up  Jesus."  This  is 
the  great  orownmg  fact  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  comer 
stone  in  the  great  temple  of  Gospel  Truth.*  (3)  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  of  crimes — ''  Whom  ye  slew  and  hanged 
on  a  tree."  Here  he  charges,  as  he  had  more  than  once  done 
before,  the  crime  of  crucifixion  home  upon  them.  What 
superiority  to  the  fear  of  man,  what  inflexible  fidelity  to 
truth,  what  more  than  human  heroism,  are  exhibited  by 
Peter  as  he  stands  before  the  most  august  assembly  of  tho 
land,  and  charges  home  upon  them  the  greatest  crime 


*  See  "  Homfly  on  the  Besurrection  of  GhiuA;;*  Tl&xd  ^«n«sN^\.^ 
Vol,  XV.  ^ 
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perpetrated  under  Heaven!  (4)  Here  we  have  the  most 
glorious  of  communications.  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  witL 
his  right  hand,"  <fec.  Here,  observe,  that  Christ  is  exalted  to 
the  highest  dignity — "  the  right  hand  of  God."  That  He  is 
exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  for  the  sublimest  functions^ 
"  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour" — ^that  in  these  functions  He 
has  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  blessings— 
"  repentance,"  and  "  forgiveness  of  sins."  (5)  Here  we  hare 
the  most  exalted  of  missions.  '*  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of 
these  things  ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hatL 
given  to  them  that  obey  him."  The  apostles  here  r^arded 
themselves  as  witnesses  of  the  greatest  realities — "these 
things " — the  great  things  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as  fellow- 
workers  with  the  Great  Spirit  Himself.  "So  is  also  the 
Holy  Ghost" 


^jcrms  0f  d^0tt0|^l. 


Subject  i—Good  Men  in  BoHh  Worlds, 

"  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  g^reat  a  doad 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  eveiy  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  io 
easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  ahame,  and 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." — Heb.  zxL  1, 2. 

S^nalj^b  of  Sotni^S  ^i^  ^^^  Sanbrtb  sub  Sixii-fifi^. 

f  OST  preachers  of  any  lengthened  experience  have  bid 
this  passage  as  a  text  It  has  been  treated  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  looked  upon  in  so  many  aspects,  that  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  invent  a  plan  of  treatment  that  Bhall 
invest  it  with  those  charms  of  novelty  which  will  suggest  new 
trains  of  iiaeiul  t\voM^\.  IVka  ^gc^sA  ^soScs^^^oit  is  the 
Christian  Lift :    ita  natare,  fw  ^^tw»\"    \\a  q^V$«0M»v 
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freedom  from  all  encumbrances,  and  the  exercise  of  patience; 
its  spectatorSy  a  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses ; "  and  its  supreme 
object  of  aitention,  "  looking  unto  Jesus,"  &c. 

For  the  sake  of  a  slight  variety  of  treatment,  we  may  look 
on  the  words  as  presenting  to  our  notice,  the  good  that  have 
departed  to  if  he  celestial  world;  the  good  that  are  still  living  on 
this  earth  ;  and  tltje  glorious  Bedeemer  of  both. 

I.  The  good  that  have  departed  to  the  celestial 
WORLD.  From  the  words  we  learn  four  things  concerning 
them. 

First :  That  they  live.  Who  ]  The  old  saints  whose  fiiith 
is  celebrated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Though  some  of  them 
had  left  the  world  for  thousands  of  years,  they  were  still 
living.  Abel  was  still  alive.  Argimients  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  have  been  frequently  stated  in  the  "Homilist."  * 
All  who  were  ever  here  are  still  in  existence.  There  is  no 
extinction  of  souls. 

Secondly :  They  live  in  vast  numbers,  "  Cloud  of  wit- 
nesses." "Cloud,"  a  symbol  for  throng.  A  great  cloud — 
a  great  throng.  In  Paid's  time,  the  multitudes  of  the  saved 
were  great,  they  were  "innumerable."  They  have  been 
increasing  ever  since,  and  will  increase  to  the  end  of  time.. 
The  saved  will  out-number  the  lost.  Where  sin  abounded, 
grace  will  much  more  abound. 

Thirdly :  They  live  as  spectators  of  tlieir  surviving  brethren 
on  earth.  They  are  **  witnesses  "  which  "  encompass  "  tho 
Christian  race-course,  and  they  may  mark  the  steps  of  every 
competitor.  The  word  here  translated  "witnesses,"  (jiufyrvpioy) 
does  not  necessarily  mean  spectators.  Still,  as  Paul's  allusion 
is,  undoubtedly,  to  the  spectators  pressing  round  to  see  the 
competitors  in  their  contest  for  the  prize,  (Phil,  iil  li)  the 
probability  is,  that  the  idea  was  in  his  mind  when  he  used 
the  word,  as  well  as  the  idea  expressed  by  Alford,  of 
attesting  by  their  own  case  the  faitlifulness  of  God  to  His 
peopla     Though  unseen,  they  are  near — ^ihey  eacompoAft^ 

♦  ;S(ee  Fol  ly.,  page  6 ;  also  pagp  ^E^. 
Vol.  XT.  \  ^ 
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lis.  Though  with  the  politics,  commeroe,  and  crafts  of  the 
world  they  have  nothing  to  do,  they  are  intensely  alive  to  iti 
spiritual  interests  and  activities.  In  the  ancient  gsiiM% 
multitudes  occupied  the  circular  seats  in  the  amphitheitie 
as  spectators  of  the  contesting  parties.  To  this,  allonoQ  k 
here  made.  Death,  after  all,  perhaps,  does  not  take  us  out 
of  the  world. 

The  text  leads  us  to  look  at — 


II.     The  good  that  arb  still  living  on  this 
We  are  here  taught  concerning  them — 

first :  That  their  life  is  like  a  race-caune.  It  is  a  '^raea  let 
before  them.'*  A  race  has  its  limUcUum,  so  has  life ;  its  m^ 
so  has  life ;  its  irUeme  activity^  so  has  life ;  its  speedy  terwir 
ruUitm,  so  has  life.  A  race  is  soon  run ;  the  period  betwMi 
the  start  and  the  close  may  be  full  of  excitement  and  aotiviij, 
but  is  very  short. 

Secondly  :  That  their  li/e,  to  realize  its  endy  requires  greA 
lUtentian,  (1)  There  must  be  a  divestment  ofaU  enewmbraiML 
*^  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight"  The  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  races  were  careful  about  this.  They  took  care  not  to 
burden  themselves  with  heavy  clothing,  or  much  food.  Eveiy 
effort  was  employed  to  free  themselves  of  all  unneoeoaij 
"weight."  So  with  us,  if  we  would  successfully  run  fte 
race  of  life.  Camalism,  worldliness,  religious  ritoalin^ 
formalities,  and  prejudices,  are  encumbrances  by  which 
thousands  lose  the  grand  end  of  life.  (2)  There  must  be  a 
freeing  oneself  from  besetting  sin.  "The  sin  which  doth  so 
easily  beset  us."  Perhaps  all  have  some  peculiar  propenafy 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  besetting  sin.  'Rbere  ii 
animalism  ;  some  are  intensely  animal  in  all  their  appetitea 
There  is  irascibility;  some  are  most  irritable  in  temper. 
There  is  covetoiuness  ;  some  are  avaricious  and  money-kmiig 
in  the  extreme.  Some  are  ambiiiouSf  having  a  lust  aftar  power; 
some  are  vatn,  having  a  lust  for  show  and  admiratioii*  Ike 
strongest  ainful  tiBudenic^  qH  V}Ki^  ts^soi  y^  \i\&  ImwttiBg  ak; 
the  un,  as  t\ie  "ROxdL  }i\etii3^i  ^\^^^^di^&X\fla^idysdk 
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hiniy  and  encircles  his  verj  being.  (3)  There  must  be  the 
exereiae  of  great  'patience  of  soul  in  our  eforts.  "  Let  us  run 
with  patience.^'  There  must  be  a  calm  self-possession  of 
soul,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  persevere  unto  the  end. 
All  this,  then,  is  required  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  life-race. 

Thirdly  :  Tluit  their  life  should  be  salutarily  influenced  by 
the  good  who  are  departed,  "  Wherefore  seeing."  If  it  is 
meant  that  they  are  "  witnesses  "  to  our  conduct,  this  should 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  right  effort.  How  should 
Hie  consciousness  that  their  pure  and  loving  eyes  are  on  us 
stir  our  deepest  souls  iuto  earnestness  1  Or  if  it  is  meant 
that  they  are  "  witnesses  "  to  the  value  and  glory  of  a  godly 
lifey  then,  too,  we  should  feel  the  impulse.  What  did  the 
history  of  Abel  witness  concerning  sacrifice  1  Enoch  concern- 
ing death  and  a  future  world  1  Abraham  concerning  faith  f 
Moses  concerning  the  wisdom  of  a  right  choice  1  Though 
dead,  they  speak  to  us  still. 

The  text  leads  us  to  contemplate — 

III.  The  glorious  Redeemer  of  the  good  in  both 
WORLDS.  "  Looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of 
onr  faith."  The  word  "  our "  is  not  in  the  original,  and  its 
insertion  here  gives  a  wrong  idea.  The  passage  does,  not 
mean  that  Christ  is  the  author  and  completer  of  faith  in 
His  disciples.  This  is  tnie ;  but  is  not  the  truth  which  the 
apostle  endeavoured  to  express.  The  word  translated  "  author'' 
is  sometimes  translated  "  prince,"  and  sometimes  "  captain." 
The  idea  of  the  apostle  is  that  Christ  is  the  chief  example  of 
human  goodness  : — ^That  amongst  all  the  great  examples  speci< 
fied  in  the  preceding  chapter,  or  found  in  the  world's  annals 
of  goodness,  Christ  is  pre-eminent.  The  apostle  does  not 
insert  His  name  in  the  grand  list  of  heroes  and  worthies  en- 
rolled in  the  preceding  chapter  but  here  gives  Him  a  place 
by  Himself  and  directs  to  Him  the  supreme  attention  of  his 
readers.  Don't  forget  the  others,  but  keep  your  eye  ever 
**  looking  unto  Jesus."  Let  the  mariner  av&Vl  hixokafiM  ol  >}6is^ 
l^t  of  all  the  stara,  but  let  him  guide  Ina  \3axV  \>^  \>cl^  v^^ 
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star.  Taking  then  the  expression,  "  author  and  finisher  of 
faith  "  as  meaning  the  chief  or  supreme  example  of  human 
goodness  in  all  worlds,  the  words  indicate  three  things  thtt 
gave  Him  the  pre-eminence  as  an  example. 

First :  He  was  pre-eminent  as  an  example  in  the  spirit  HvA 
inspired  Him,  "  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him."  What 
was  the  joy  ?  The  prospect  of  Ifis  oum  blessedness  and 
exaltation  1  No  !  No  !  There  is  not  a  particle  of  selfishness 
in  His  joy.  His  joy  was  the  joy  of  benevolencey  the  joy 
of  diminishing  the  misery,  and  augmenting  the  happiness  of 
the  universe  ;  the  joy  of  piety y  the  joy  of  putting  down 
rebellion  against  the  Infinite  Father,  and  establishing  order 
and  loyalty  in  the  spheres  of  discord  and  insurrectioa 
There  are  men  whose  religion  is  but  a  struggle  for  heaven. 
Their  eyes  and  hearts  are  fastened  on  celestial  joys.  They 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  pleased  not  Himself.  His 
delight  was  in  doing  the  will  of  God.  AVe  are  like  Him  only 
as  we  become  self-oblivious. 

Secondly :  Ho  was  pre-eminent  in  the  grandeur  of  tonl 
with  which  He  met  unparalleled  sufferings.  His  sufiferings 
were  truly  incomparable.  "The  cross."  What  physical 
anguish,  what  ignominy,  and,  in  His  case,  what  overwhelm* 
ing  mental  agony  does  ''the  cross,"  represent.  But  with 
what  spirit  did  He  "endure"  it?  He  ^^ despised  the  thame^ 
The  cross  is  not  now  associated  with  "«^m«."  It  is  with  us, 
in  Christendom,  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  glorious.  It  is 
worn  as  an  ornament  around  the  neck  of  beauty,  it  aits  as  a 
crown  of  glory  on  the  spires  of  our  churches  and  the  domes 
of  our  cathedrals,  it  flaunts  in  the  standards  of  triumphant 
armies,  and  it  gleams  as  the  choicest  gem  in  the  diadem  of 
sovereigns.  Poetry  rings  with  its  praises.  But  in  the  public 
estimation  it  was,  in  the  'days  of  Jesus,  what  the  guillotine 
is  now  in  France,  and  what  the  gallows  is  now  in  England. 
But  He  despised  the  popular  ''shame"  conneoted  with  it 
He  dared  public  sentiment;  He  fronted  the  ccmventioiial 
feeling  of  Hia  age  m\\v  «\i>a\vmft  V^ccivaxsis  ^^  '*  ondnred  the 
cross,"  praying  iot  \i\a  e\i^\Di^^  ^^^  ^^^sas^i^ai^^ 
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to  God.  Herein  let  us  follow  Him,  and  meet  our  appointed 
lot  as  He  met  the  cross. 

Thirdly :  He  was  pre-eminent  in  the  exaltation  whicli  He 
aUimately  met,  "  And  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God."  The  expression  means  great  exaltation.  In 
another  place  we  are  told  that  He  is  '^  exalted  far  above  all 
heavens."     How  high  is  that ! 

Here,  then,  is  our  great  example  in  the  race  of  life.  Let 
us  keep  looking  at  Him.  A  constant  looking  at  Him  will 
keep  all  other  objects  in  our  horizon  in  the  right  place,  brace 
lis  with  magnanimity  under  the  trials  of  hfe,  enhance  our 
zeal,  and  transfigure  us  into  His  own  image. 


Subject: — NoaKs  first  Consciousness  of  Safety  after  the 
Deluge. 

**  And  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
the  face  cf  the  ground  was  dry." — Gen.  viii.  13. 

^Mf  O  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  more  universally 
jm  attested  than  that  of  the  deluge.  Tradition  has  rung 
it  into  the  ear  of  almost  all  nations,  and  written  it  in  the 
legendary  tales  and  mythological  narratives  of  the  leading 
tribes  of  Adam's  race.  "  If  we  take  tbe  circuit  of  the  globe," 
says  a  quaint  old  writer,  "and  enquire  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  climate,  we  shall  find  that  the  fame  of  the  Deluge  is 
gone  through  the  earth."*  The  question  of  its  universality  is 
of  no  practical  moment,  and  theology  may  let  it  rest>  in  the 
region  of  speculation  and  debate.  One  thing  is  obvious,  and 
on  all  hands  admitted,  that  it  was  extensive  enough  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  the  whole  race  of  man,  Noah  and  his  family 
alone  excepted. 

The  text  points  us  to  the  moment  when  Noah  seems  first 

♦  See  Kitto^  Vol  I,  p.  542.    Dr.  Pye  Snuth,  p.  74.     T^t.  ll*.Tcajwsii 
on  tbe  "Pentateuch,"  p.  207. 
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assured  that  the  dire  calamity  yma  over  and  past  There  on 
Ararat  he  looks  forth  from  the  ark  that  had  borne  him  and 
his  lyith  safety  over  those  smrging  waters  that  had  engulfed 
his  race.  In  that  ark  you  have  the  embryo  of  all  coming 
generations,  from  it  rolled  down  all  the  streams  of  humao 
life  that  have  ever  flowed  since  through  earth,  and  that  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity  has  since  received. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  natural,  and  it  may  not  be  either 
uninteresting  or  unprofitable,  to  speculate  concerning  Noah*s 
impression  on  his  first  out-look  upon  "  the  face  of  the  grcmnd 
that  was  dry." 

I.  He  would,  probably,  be  impressed  with  the  greatnss 
OF  THE  CALAMITY  HE  HAD  ESCAPED.  The  roaring,  rushing 
world  of  waters  had,  it  is  true,  subsided,  they  ran  away  to 
their  ocean-beds  like  satiated  lions  skulking  to  their  lair. 
But  they  had  wrought  a  terrible  desolation,  they  had  reduced 
the  whole  earth  to  a  vast  chamel  house ;  every  living  voioe 
is  hushed,  and  aU  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  The  patnardi 
perhaps,  would  feel  two  things  in  relation  to  this  terrible 
calamity. 

First :  That  it  nm  the  result  of  sin.  "  And  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth."  (vL  5 — ^7.) 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  physical  cause,  one  thing 
is  clear  that  sin  was  the  moral  This  it  was  that  opened  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  mighty 
deep.  All  suffering  springs  from  sin.  Hell  grows  out  of 
wrong.     The  patriarch  would  also  probably  feel — 

Secondly :  That  it  was  only  a  faint  type  of  the  fmd 
judgment.  There  is  a  deluge  of  fire  to  come.  '^  As  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Noah,"  &c.  What  gratitude  would  warm  and  811 
his  heart  as  he  now  reflected  upon  the  terrible  calamity 
through  which  he  had  safely  passed.  His  anxieties,  fean» 
and  toils  had  been  immense,  but  all  was  over  now,  and  he 
was  safe. 

On  the  first  outAooV  o^'^osiScL  xx^-a.^^'OaaWft^lMaa  sgaand 
that  was  dry" — 
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11.  He  would  probably  be  impressed  with  the  epficacy 
OF  THE  REMEDIAL  EXPEDIENT.  How  would  he  admire  the 
ark  that  had  so  nobly  battled  with  the  billows  and  so  safely 
weathered  the  storm. 

First :  This  expedient  was  Divine,  God  sketched  the  plan 
of  the  vessel,  superintended  its  building,  and  helped  the 
builder  in  every  effort.  (Gen.  vi.  14 — 16.)  There  was  no 
genius  amongst  that  generation  of  giants  that  could  have 
planned  such  a  ship.  Christianity,  the  great  expedient  for 
saving  souls  from  the  deluge  of  moral  evil,  is  God's  plan. 
"  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,''  &C.     Philosophy  exhausted  itself  in  the  trial. 

Secondly :  This  expedient  alone  was  effective.  When  the 
dreadful  storm  came  on,  when  the  waters  began  to  rush  from 
the  floating  seas  above  and  the  foaming  seas  below,  filling  up 
the  valleys  and  gradually  ascending  the  mountains^  we 
may  rest  assured  that  every  one  of  that  terrornstricken 
generation  seized  some  scheme  to  rescue  him  from  the 
threatened  doom.  The  loftiest  trees  were  climbed,  the  highest 
heights  were  scaled ;  but  all  in  vain.  None  were  saved  but 
those  who  were  in  the  ark.  So  it  is  in  the  great  moral 
danger  to  which  all  are  exposed.  Men  have  their  different 
schemes  of  salvation,  but  only  one  will  succeed.  "  There  is 
no  other  name,"  <fec.  Christianity  is  as  unlike  all  other 
remedial  expedients,  as  the  ark  was  unlike  all  the  productions 
of  antediluvian  art. 

Thirdly:  The  expedient  was  pnly  effective  to  tJiose  wIm 
committed  themselves  to  it.  Noah  and  his  family  entered  the 
ark  and  were  saved  ;  all  the  others  were  lost.  Most  of  the 
lost  perhaps  saw  the  ark  ;  many  perhaps  studied  it  scien- 
tifically ;  some  probably  greatly  admired  it ;  and  not  a  few, 
it  may  be,  intended  to  enter  it  But  all  were  lost  who  did 
not  actvLally  enter.  So  in  relation  to  Christianity.  You  may 
study  it,  admire  it,  and  intend  to  adopt  it;  but  all  in 
vain. 

Again,  on  the  first  out-look  of  Noah  upon  "  the  face  of  the 
ground  that  waa  dry  " — 
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III.     He  would  probably  be  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
f)F  HIS  FAITH  IN  GoD.     He  luust  havo  felt  now — 

First :  That  it  was  wiser  to  believe  in  the  word  of  God, 
than  to  trust  to  ilie  conclusions  of  his  oion  rea&m.  He 
might  have  reasoned  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  general  experience  of  mankind,  that  such  an  event 
as  the  deluge  would  never  have  happened ;  but  he  trusted 
in  God's  word,  and  it  had  proved  true.  He  must  have  felt- 
Secondly  :  That  it  was  wiser  to  believe  in  the  word  of 
God,  than  to  trust  to  the  uniformity  of  nature.  Natiure,  as 
she  proceeded  with  an  unbroken  regularity,  and  imdeviating 
march  before  his  eyes  year  after  year,  might  have  spoken  to 
his  reason  the  impossibility  of  a  deluge.  But  he  trusted  God 
rather  than  natiu'e :  it  proved  the  wiser  course.  He  must 
have  felt — 

Thirdly  :  That  it  was  wiser  to  believe  in  God's  word,  than 
to  trust  to  the  current  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  Tbe 
general  opinion  of  the  men  of  his  age  was,  that  the  idea  of  a 
deluge  was  absurd,  and  that  he  was  a  brainless  fanatic  ((a 
entertaining  such  a  notion.  He,  perhaps,  was  the  subject  of 
their  scorn  and  ridicule  during  the  hundred  and  twenty  years 
in  which  he  was  building  the  ark.  Still,  he  trusted  God 
rather  than  his  contemporaries,  and  now  he  felt  that  his 
course  was  the  wiser  one. 

Now,  will  not  the  feelings  of  the  good  man  when  he  fint 
enters  heaven,  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the  feelings 
of  Noah  on  the  occasion  when  he  first  looked  from  his  ark, 
saw  the  face  of  the  "  dry  ground,"  Bxidfelt  that  ho  was  safel 
Will  there  not  bo  a  similar  impression  of  the  tremendoos 
calamity  that  has  been  escaped )  Will  not  the  sainted  spirit, 
as  it  feels  itself  safe  in  the  celestial  state,  reflect  with  adoring 
gratitude  upon  that  deluge  of  sin  and  suffering  from  which  it 
has  been  for  ever  delivered  1  Will  it  not  reflect  with  admi- 
mtiou  and  praise  upon  that  wonderful  remedial  expedient  by 
which  it  was  rescued  ? — an  expedient  like  the  ark — ^Divine, 
alone  effective,  and  q^^Vanq  od^.^  "^  ^<;3Afi^  ^hn  committed 
themselves  to  ifl    ^\V^\  *\^  ^<>^  i^^\,^\ykiT^.^\.\aw^  ^^oajji^ 
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how  much  wiser  it  was  for  him  to  believe  in  God,  than  to 
trust  the  conclusions  of  his  own  judgment,  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  or  the  current  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  ? 

Brothers,  there  is  an  awful  deluge  coming.  The  clouds 
that  hang  over  the  universal  conscience  of  the  world,  not 
only  prophesy  it,  but  are  preparing  for  it ;  they  are  nursing 
the  tempest,  they  are  forging  the  thunderbolts  and  kindling 
the  Hghtnings.  There  is  a  remedial  expedient,  there  is  an 
ark  of  safety — the  only  one.  Trust  not  to  thy  reason,  nor  to 
nature,  nor  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  thine  age.  Believe 
in  God  and  enter  the  ark,  and  thou  shalt  escape  the  ruin  of 
the  approaching  catastrophe. 


Subject  : — Poor,  yet  Eich, 

''  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
—Matt  V.  3. 

iSlnalQSxs  of  Homiltt  tbe  Six  l^anbreb  snb  ^idji-stireni^. 

IN  the  opening  verses  of  this  chapter,  (v.  3 — 12)  we  have 
seven  beatitudes.  The  number  "  seven  "  is  the  symbol 
of  perfection  ;  so  that  seven  beatitudes  intimato  a  perfection 
of  blessedness.  And  the  blessedness  of  Christians  is  perfect, 
their  redemption  is  complete.  An  eminent  commentator 
says  : — "  The  seven  beatitudes  form  an  ascending  line,  in 
which  the  new  life  is  traced  from  stage  to  stage,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion."  And  the  basis  of  this 
ascending  line  is  poverty  in  spirit.  "  The  poor  in  spirit"  are 
those  who,  in  reference  to  their  spirit,  feel  themselves  poor — 
those  who  inwardly  realize  their  need  of  spiritual  things — 
those  who  have  a  deep  inward  consciousness  of  spiritual 
poverty.  "  Their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  in  its  fulness 
of  riches  ;  their's  are  those  spiritual  blessings  they  feel  the 
want  of.  The  poverty  in  spirit  is  met  hi  "  the  kin^om  of 
heaven  *'  by  an  abundance  of  riches,  the  &iBmt\]iaX  X^shko^ 
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in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  poor  in  spiHt  have 
the  true  riches  of  Christ's  kingdom;  partially  here,  and 
fully  hereafter. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  text  we  have  a  class  pronounced  Uemi, 
and  the  grounds  of  the  benediction, 

I.  The  subjects  of  the  benediction.  ''  Blessed  are  tiie 
poor  in  spirit."  Analyze  poverty  in  spirit  as  ezplauud 
above  into  one  or  two  of  its  elements.  It  embraces  such  » 
these  : — A  sense  of  spiritual  ignorance ;  a  sense  of  monl 
depravity ;  a  sense  of  merited  wretchedness. 

First:  Hiere  is  a  sense  of  spiritual  ignorance.  The  umb 
who  is  "poor  in  spirit"  feels  his  need  of  a  knowledge  of 
Divine  truth :  he  is  a  devout  inquirer  after  truth.  Consdoos 
of  his  poverty  in  regard  to  truth — ^in  regard  both  to  its  pos- 
session and  appreciation — such  an  one  makes  earnest  and 
humble  efforts,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine  guidance,  to 
obtain  and  apprehend  it  He  is  free  firom  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  and  of  everything  that  would  exalt  itself  against 
the  ready  reception  of  the  truth  in  all  its  purity,  fuhiess  and 
freshness.  He  feels  his  moral  blindness  as  a  sinner  in  r^ard 
to  Divine  truth,  and  desires  that  his  eyes  may  be  opened  to 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  God's  law.  He  feels  his  need 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  reveal  to  him  the  things  which  "  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  but  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him."    In  a  word,  he  is  poor  in  spirit  in  regard  to  truA. 

Secondly  :  T1if,re  is  a  sense  of  moral  depravity.  The  "  poor 
in  spirit "  have  a  deep  feeling  that  they  are  sinners — sinneiB 
both  legally  and  constitutionally.  They  feel  that  they  stb 
sinners  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  their  whole  soul  is 
bent  on  sin.  They  are  such  as  the  Spirit  has  oonvinced  of 
sin.  They  know  and  feel  that  they  need  to  be  saved,  both 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  There  is  the  absenoe  in 
them  of  a  spiritual  fulness  and  repletion  in  respect  to  hdi- 
ness :  and  there  Va  Wiq  '^T^^e;ufi»  m  \}cl^xsv  ^1  ^  ^<^^  <eoavictioii 
ofpersonaUinfuhieBB.  TVie^  ^w\VJki%X. '^"Vxj^VicA^'O^ 
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no  good  thing"  :  that  theu*  whole  nature  is  corrupt  and  prone 
to  that  which  is  evil — the  will  perverse  and  rebellious,  the 
i^ections  vitiated  and  disordered,  the  members  of  the  body 
^<  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin."  This  is  the 
language  of  their  heart :  **  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  We  "all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  In  a  word,  they 
are  poor  in  spirit  in  regard  to  holiness. 

Thirdly  :  There  is  a  sense  of  merited  wretcJiedness.  "  The 
poor  in  spirit"  have  the  divinely  wrought  convicti<m 
that  as  sinners  they  have  incurred  and  deserve  eternal 
misery.  They  feel,  that  on  account  of  their  moral  impurity — 
their  inherent  depravity  and  actual  sin — ^they  deserve 
nothing  but  condemnation  and  misery,  and  that  for  ever. 
They  feel,  that  they  are  by  nature  and  practice,  involved  in  a 
state  of  moral  depravity  and  sinfulness  from  which  they  can- 
not redeem  themselves  :  and  in  so  far  they  have  a  deep  sense 
of  wretchedness.  They  know,  and  they  know  it  as  a  divinely 
implanted  conviction,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and 
that  so,  in  themselves  and  as  sinners,  they  are  far  from  the 
fountain  of  happiness  and  bliss,  and  can  have  only  a  fearful 
^*  looking  for  of  judgment,"  &c  In  a  word,  they  are  poor  in 
iq>irit  in  regard  to  happiness. 

Are  we  then  of  this  class, — "  the  poor  in  spirit  ]  "  Are  we 
poor  in  spirit  in  regard  to  truth,  holiness,  and  happiness,  and 
have  we  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  ignorance,  sin,  and 
misery 'i  If  so,  blessed  are  wc.  We  have  the  Saviovur's 
benediction. 

II.  Thk  grounds  op  the  benediction.  "  For  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven."  Jesus  pronounces  the  "poor  in  spirit "  to 
be  blessed  as  having  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  their  posses- 
sion. Poor  in  spirit,  they  are  rich  in  possession,  having  that 
kingdom  whose  treasures  make  the  soul  rich  in  time  and 
through  eternity.  Its  fulness  of  spiritual  riches — ^truth  for 
the  spiritually  ignorant,  purity  for  the  spiritually  depraved, 
hlesaednesB  for  the  spiritually  miBeTab\Q--AEM^o\^g^^A^^^Oltf^ 
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poor  in  spirit."  View  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  as  meeting 
the/<'/^  wmUs  described  under  the  former  head. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  meets  the  poor  in  spirit : — 

First :  In  iJic  revelation  of  Divine  truth  He  that  hmnbles 
himself  and  becomes  as  a  little  child  enjoys  Divine  disclosures 
of  truth.  The  hungry  soul  is  filled  with  the  food  of  Divine 
revelation  :  the  poor  in  spirit  partake  of  truth,  specially 
of  the  truth  of  Christ.  Yea,  that  truth  becomes  their 
inseparable  possession.  The  Spirit  so  brings  it  home  to  thon, 
to  their  mind  and  heart,  that  it  becomes  as  it  were  a  port 
of  their  being,  and  they  are  thereby  ennobled  and  enriched. 
It  develops  itself  in  thought,  feeling,  principle,  and  is  thus 
indeed  a  rich  possession,  a  real  blessedness,  a  joy  for  ever. 

Secondly  :  In  the  hestowment  of  moral  purity.  To  thepcxff 
in  spirit,  Jesus  is  made  of  God  both  righteousness  and  sancti- 
fication.  The  poor  in  spirit  can  name  Jesus  by  this  name 
"  The  Lord  our  righteousness."  And  they  are  besides  renewed 
in  true  holiness.  In  them  a  work  of  sanctification,  in  its 
nature  complete  and  progressive,  is  being  carried  on.  They 
are  being  changed  into  the  very  image  of  Jesus,  from 
gloiy  to  glory. 

Thirdly :  In  tlt^  securing  of  unending  bliss.  The  poor  in 
spirit  have  blessedness  here  and  happiness  in  reserve.  They 
have  blessedness  in  possession,  the  blessedness  of  pardoned 
sinners,  of  a  life  of  holiness,  of  Divine  disclosures  of  truth, 
of  Divine  sonship,  &c.  But  in  its  full  glory  and  fruition  it 
is  a  thing  reserved.  Here  their  happiness  is  often  mixed : 
in  heaven  it  will  bo  complete  and  without  alloy,  and  never 
withdrawn. 

Are  you  in  seai'ch  of  blessedness?  Then  here  is  true 
blessedness,  the  only  true  blessedness,  namely,  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  ''  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Here  are  boundless 
provisions  to  meet  the  deepest  spiritual  poverty — ^truth  for 
spiritual  ignorance,  purity  for  moral  depravity,  bliss  for 
merited  wretchedness.  Only  be  "poor  in  spirit,"  "set 
your  affectiona  on  ^n^  ^o^^^^'  ^<«!^k  ^rst  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  rigVi^fcoxxKOjeea''  ^\3BRM«isxt. 
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Subject  : — TIte  Rest  of  Gods  People. 

"  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  Ood.  .... 
Iiet  us  labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after 
the  same  example  of  unbelief."— Heb.  iv.  9, 11. 

^nalssts  of  IJomiln  tbe  ^\x  ^tinbrtb  Bnb  Sicts-tig^t^. 

ALL  mankind  arc  seeking  something  in  which  to  repose. 
The  inquiry  of  every  one  is,  "  ^Tio  will  shew  us  any 
good  1"  Most  seek  it  in  the  world,  and  seldom  find  anything 
save  vexation  and  disappointment.  But  the  Bible  reveals 
One  who  is  willing  to  bestow  a  lasting  peace.  The  Saviour 
says,  *'  Come  unto  mo  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  wiU  give  you  rest."  The  rest  which  Christ  bestows 
in  this  world  is  comparative.  It  is  more  than  its  recipients 
once  possessed ;  but  it  is  not  complete.  It  is  only  the  fore- 
taste of  a  fuller,  a  perfect  rest.  To  this,  the  t^xt  refers, 
"  There  remaineth  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God." 
The  verses  suggest  three  enquiries : — 

I.  What  is  the  rest?  One  very  common  notion  of  it  is 
that  it  is  an  entire  cessation  from  labor.  To  those  who  have 
been  toiling  all  their  lives,  this  is  the  prominent  idea  that  it 
presents  to  the  mind.  But  it  is  something  more  than  this, 
The  word  translated  "rest"  ((ra/3/3an<r;ioc)  denotes  a  keeping 
of  Sabbath.  It  is  not  a  state  of  mere  repose.  As  the  Sabbath, 
a  time  set  apart  for  God,  brings  its  duties,  the  noblest  man 
can  engage  in  on  earth,  so  will  this  eternal  Sabbath.  The 
Sabbath  among  the  Jews  was  peculiarly  sacred.  No  secular 
work  was  allowed  to  be  done  on  it.  Toil  was  not  permitted 
to  profane  it.  The  decalogue  even  forbade  the  use  of  the 
inferior  animals,  so  that  it  might  be  a  time  of  rest  both  for 
man  and  beasts.  It  was  a  day  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Lord.  So  will  this  be.  It  will  be  a  greater,  because  a 
perfect  rest.  The  rest  of  God  from  the  work  of  creation,  the 
rest  of  man  from  worldly  labor — ^these  were  foreshadowings 
and  pledges  of  the  eternal  rest.  In  what  will  it  peculiarly 
consist  f  It  will  ta— 
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First :  A  rtit  from  sin.  It  U  for  those  who  are  purified 
from  all  that  is  evil.  The  unholy  cannot  possess  it.  Thej 
will  not  be  allowed  to  partake  of  it.  Nothing  shall  enter 
it  that  defileth,  nothing  that  maketh  a  lie. 

Secondly :  It  idll  he  a  rest  from  sorrow.  This  often  comei 
to  the  Christian  from  the  sins  of  others.  When  he  is  removed 
from  these,  he  will  have  no  more  to  trouble  him.  But  then 
blessings  are  only  negative.  It  consists  of  what  is  positife 
also.  (1)  It  is  a  bestowment  of  eternal  life.  This  is  the 
Christian's  peculiar  privilege.  The  Gospel  it  was  that  hroi|(^t 
life  and  immortality  to  light  (2)  It  is  being  with  CSunt 
Now  we  see  Him  but  by  the  eye  of  faith:  then  we  shtH  ne 
Him  face  to  face.  (3)  It  is  working  for  God  without  weiii- 
ness,  and  with  full  powers  to  do  so. 

II.  When  is  the  rest  ?  It  is  future.  It  is  not  a  rui 
iu  this  world.  This  life  is  a  life  of  trouble^  and  strife,  and 
toiL  It  is  a  period  of  discipline,  and  stem  conflict  In  it 
we  work  for  the  future,  and  upon  it  the  future  depends 
Like  a  day  of  battle  it  will  bring  eternal  peace,  or  unending 
bondage.  It  is  true  that  this  rest  begins  in  this  world.  It 
commences  with  the  renewed  soul  when  it  first  *'  lodLS  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen,  but.  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen."  It  brightens  upon  us  more  and  more  as  we  rise  firan 
the  lower,  the  temporal,  to  the  higher,  the  eternal  life.  It  ii 
fully  revealed  to  us  when  we  have  done  with  mcurtalily  and  sin. 
Until  then  we  cannot  completely  enter  into^  nor  enjoy,  *'the 
rest  that  remaiueth  for  the  people  of  God." 

III.  For  whom  is  the  rest.  They  are  not  all  who  profiM 
to  be  tho  followers  of  the  Saviour.  Tliey  are  a  peculiar  people 
They  are  those  who  love  holiness,  and  liate  iniquity  tJA  vol 
Their  hearts  are  set  to  do  right.  Though  in  the  worid,  thij 
are  not  of  the  world.  It  is  not  for  all  men,  because  all  will  not 
receive  it  They  do  not  wish  it  They  will  not  obey  €todoB 
earth ;  how  coxild  tiii^^  «cx^^  ¥L^xsL v\ibes.ven  I  Thqrl«le  the 
shadow  of  t\ua  i^t.    ^o  ^xita  \\iS&  ^^v»yvi«w^%A  %  ^^A> 
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would  willingly  abolish  it  from  the  world.    How^  then, 

they  enjoy  the  substance  f 

the  Christian,  these  words  are  full  of  hope  and 
consolation.  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
nil  come  with  the  morning !  The  sins  of  the  past 
rise  up  in  sorrow  before  him ;  but  he  has  a  rest  that 
remains.  The  world  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  land  of 
less  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  but  he  presses  forward 
and  of  righteousness,  of  life,  of  lights  of  God. 

the  n^lecter  of  religion,  these  words  convey  nothing 
Bspair.  There  is  a  rest.remiuning,  but  it  is  not  for  him. 
i  and  again  he  has  been  invited  to  the  Saviour,  but  he 
)referred  the  things  of  the  world  to  those  of  eternity, 
asts  realities  away  for  shadows.  Therefore  he  will 
no  part  in  this  rest.  H.  B. 


§il)flual  €itQtBU. 


Ephbs.  vl  17. 

rl^v  ^a^aipay  rov  n^cv/xaroc 
m  pfi^  Ocov. 

passage  is  very  often  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  with  the 
at  understanding  that  the  '*  word  of  God,"  mentioned 
I  Bible,  and  that  this  ''  word  "  is  employed  by  the  Spirit 
iword.  This  notion,  we  shall  attempt  to  disprove ;  and 
that,  to  say  the  least,  we  shall  succeed  in  showing  that 
nobably  erroneous. 

e  apostle  is  here  describing  the  various  parts  of  the 
ply  of  God,  which  he  mentions  one  by  one^  and  as  he 
ioDB,  explaina  by  a  genitivei  which  fffs^  *^  %Y^ctotiL 
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thing  intended  by  the  figure.  Thus  we  have  "  the  pr^Mia- 
tion  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  '*  that  is,  the  Gospel  is  the  thing 
signified  by  the  figurative  term  ^^preparation,"  (crotfuwiB) 
which  alludes  to  the  greaves  worn  by  soldiers ; — "  the  shidd 
of  fiEuth ; "  where  faith  is  spoken  of  as  a  shield ; — and  ''the 
helmet  of  salvation ; "  where  salvation  is  figured  as  a  helmet 
Or,  if  we  please,  taking  the  technical  term  of  the  gram- 
marians, we  may  regard  this  as  the  Genitive  of  AbkUian^  that 
is,  which  denotes  the  source  whence  derived,  or  that  which 
supplies  the  thing  denoted  by  the  governing  word.  Thii 
makes  no  important  difference.  According  to  this,  the  Gospel 
supplies  greaves ;  &ith,  a  shield ;  salvation,  a  helmet  The 
point  to  which  we  direct  attention,  is  the  identity  of  the  thiogi 
mentioned  ;  first  figuratively,  then  literally.  The  Goqiel  ii 
identical  with  the  greaves ;  faith,  with  the  shield ;  and  ml- 
vation,  with  the  helmet. 

Now  when  we  come  to  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit^"  why 
depart  from  the  principle  hitherto  followed  through  the 
passage  ?  Why  say  the  sword  employed  by  the  Spirit  1  Sodi 
a  sudden  change  of  exposition  does  violence  to  the  laws  <^ 
language.  It  appears  to  us  that  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  panoply  mentioned,  as  greaves, 
shield,  and  helmet,  are  the  Gospel,  &ith  and  salvation 
respectively — so  the  sword  is  the  Spirit.  The  Gospel  furnishes 
you  with  greaves,  that  is,  you  may  so  employ  it,  fidth  is 
your  shield,  salvation  your  helmet,  and  the  Spirit  your  swcnd 

In  order  further  to  establish  this  point,  let  us  compaxe 
1  Thess.  V.  8. 

iylvv&fiivoi  Outp€uca  nltrretac  icai  dyoinyc 

col  w£ptK€<l>a\alay  iXir<3a  aidrtipia^. 

Here,  the  genitive  is  used  in  the  first  member,  and  two 
accusatives  in  mutual  apposition  in  the  second.  Iti8un:> 
questionable  that  this  use  of  the  genitive  is  equivalent  to 
apposition,  that  the  two  grammatical  forms  have  preoise^ 
the  same  force,  and  that  our  translators  have  rightly  vendeced 
both.  "The  breastplaAA  of  &lth  and  love,  and/or  a  hdiMl 
the  hope  of  islva^ioii.'' 
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Just  80,  in  the  passage  of  Ephesians  under  consideration, 
the  apostle  means  to  exhort  ua  to  take  far  a  sword,  the 
Spirit 

But  we  are  at  once  met  with  the  objection,  that  this  Yiew 
is  inconsistent  with  the  latter  clause,  "  which  is  the  word  of 
(Sod."  If  the  Spirit  and  the  9UK>rd  are  identical,  they  must 
both  be  identical  with  the  word.  But  how  can  the  Spirit  be 
the  same  as  the  tvord. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Greek.  6  Itm  ^fifA»  Qeov.  You  observe 
that  the  relative  pronoun  is  neuter,  and  therefore  cannot 
agree  with  fiaxoupav,  which  is  feminina  One  would  naturally 
refer  it  to  trvevfxarot,  which  is  neuter.  The  only  possible 
answer  is,  that  ^  is  in  the  neuter  by  attractum  to  fifjfAa.  To 
this,  we  reply,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  attraction, 
sinoe  there  is  already  a  neuter  antecedent,  namely,  wytv/Aaroe, 
You  should  only  be  driven  to  attraction  by  a  proof  that 
vytvfjutrog  cannot  be  the  antecedent.  But  this  proof  is  not 
forthcoming. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  impro- 
priety in  identifying  iryevfia  and  pfjfia.  The  latter  word, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Aoyoc,  the  Eternal 
Word,  is  often  used  in  the  singular  number  to  signify  a 
Divine  energy,  by  which  works  are  effected.  Matt.  iv.  4. — 
"  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  (M 
Tayrl  piifxari)  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
Heb.  XL  3. — "  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  (pv/iari)  of  God."  Heb.  vL  5. — "And 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,"  (raJ  xaXoy  ycvtrafiiroa 
Gcov  prifA»)  which  is  evidently  closely  related  in  meaning  to 
the  clause  which  immediately  follows,  "and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come."  Rom.  x.  17. — "  The  hearing  is  by  the  word 
of  God "  (ha  piifxaroc  Ocov) ;  that  is,  when  €rod  speaks  to  a 
mortal.  He  puts  forth  a  Divine  power  to  make  the  man  know 
both  that  he  is  spoken  to,  and  who  it  is  that  speaks.  Noah 
would  hardly  have  built  the  ark,  nor  Abraham  offered  up 
hia  flODy  had  they  not  known  certainly  by  whom  they  were 
comnmnded  to  do  so.    This  Divine  operatioin  ou  \!ic^  YixofiasL 

Vol.  XV,  %\%. 
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Acuities,  is  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  and  the  word 
become  thus  identified 

The  above  result  which  we  have  arrived  at  by  graminatioal 
study  of  the  original,  is  essentially  the  view  taken  by  the 
oldest  and  best  commentators.  Theodoret  says,  **  He  dDs 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  die 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  he  calls  the  word  of  God."  Some  cf 
the  best  of  the  modem  commentators  also  adopt  the  same  viev. 

It  is  remarkable  that  pfifia  in  the  singular  does  not  oocnr 
in  St.  John's  Gospel  The  word  in  Heb.  iv.  12,  "The  wori 
of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,''  dec.,  is  not  p^/io,  but  XoyoQ. 

Let  us  in  a  few  words  sum  up.  Negatively  :  The  aposUe 
does  not  here  call  the  letter  of  Scripture  the  sword  of  die 
Spirit  Positively :  But  he  calls  the  Spirit  a  sword,  and 
identifies  this  with  the  enei^  which  makes  known  God  and 
His  will.  This  eneigy  comes  to  us  by  way  of  attack,  fi^^tiog 
against  and  slaying  our  lusts. 


fffe^e  €\iutx  d  Cl^t0l00g, 


[This  position  wo  luive  rather  been  elected  to  by  othen,  than  airogmtly  i 
of  onrselves.  Studious  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  < 
<if  asking  us  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theologleal  staATi 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  tot 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  oftr 
Into  a  systematic  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  coxiesponde&ti  may  be  lefeiied  to  • 
standing  document  ] 


In  relation  to  the  Rule  of  Faith,  four  chief  doctrines  divide 
the  Christian  world. 

First,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Ghnreh,  which 
not  only  regards  the  Church  as  the  authoritative  inteqmtar 
of  Scripture,  but  «^  ^«  Xx^j^VSoia^  ^1^3DL^ChuIQh  ai  anthori- 
tatiye  for  doctrinea  ivxAi  dM^fexiaS^^  vcL^sCK^asft* 
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Then,  there  is  the  Ultra-Protestant  doctrine,  which  dis- 
cards both  traditional  doctrine  and  traditional  interpretation^ 
and  trusts  everything  to  "  private  judgment" 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  Quaker  doctrine,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  with  that  of  some  modem  spiritualists,  who  exalt 
some  inward  principle  above  the  Scriptures.  This  principle 
is  sometimes  named  " inner  light,"  or  "the  Spirit,"  some- 
times  '^  consciousness,"  "  instinct,"  or  the  like.  This 
principle  has  the  right  of  choosing  amongst  scriptural 
statements  those  which  are  in  harmony  with  itself  and  of 
explaining  away  or  rejecting  the  rest.  It  has  also  the 
right  of  introducing  new  doctrines,  which  are  not  found  in 
Scripture. 

lastly,  there  is  the  view  of  standard  English  divines, 
which  regards  the  Bible  as  the  only  Rule  of  Faith,  but  in 
interpretation  is  guided  by  the  general  consent  of  antiquity. 

On  these  conflicting  views,  the  student  may  be  guided  to 
a  legitimate  decision  by  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  and 
eminent  Charles  Leslie.  His  theological  works  are  in  two 
volumes  folio,  1721,  and  arc  nearly  all  directed  against  the 
various  heresies  of  that  day,  which,  under  diflerent  names, 
are  re-appearing  now.  Several  of  Charles  Leslie's  works 
have  been  separately  re-published  in  recent  years. 

To  the  works  of  Leslie  may  be  advantageously  added 
Canon  Wordsworth's  treatise  on  "  The  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture," which  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  grand 
error  of  the  Roman  Catholics  respecting  tradition. 

Dr.  Lee's  treatise  on  "  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture "  is 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  It  is  full  of  learning 
and  originality,  and  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  student  with 
materials  for  knowledge  and  judgment  on  the  subject  in 
greater  abundance  and  completeness  than  any  other  work.  It 
was  this  book  which  procured  for  the  author  his  present  emi- 
nent position  as  examining  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Trench. 

With  regard  to  the  '*  History  of  the  Canon,"  it  is  not 
necessaiy  for  the  student  to  push  his  inquirioa  bQi^o\id\]aA 
BooJuf  of  the  New  Testament.    With  re^^  \ft  i)aft  QSas\\. 
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can  easily  be  established  that  the  Canon  was  the  same  at 
the  Christian  Era  as  at  present.  For  the  New  Teetameot, 
the  most  convenient  book  is  Brooke  Foes  Wescott's  ''  Genenl 
View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testamait 
during  the  First  Four  Centuries." 

On  the  *'  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament/'  that  ii^  the 
settlement  of  the  text,  the  student  will  find  ample  informa- 
tion, clearly  given,  in  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener's  "Plain 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament"  As 
this*  work  was  published  before  the  discovery  of  the  "Codei 
Sinaiticus,"  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  procure  the  "Foil 
Collation  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  with  the  received  text  of 
the  New  Testament,"  with  a  Critical  Introduction^  by  liie 
same  author. 


Cl^e   €\ixhiiun  gear. 


BT  A  OLEBGTMAK. 


The  Twentj/'third  SuncU^  after  TrinUy. 

*'For    our    conversation    {voXirevfjui    dty-eystem)    is    (Cnro^ci 
is  from  the  beginning)  in  heaven." — PhiL  iiL  20. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  concerning  ''godlhiess  in 
common  life,"  and  we  have  been  told  that  "  a  man's  pto- 
fessions  of  piety  are  to  be  trusted  only  in  proportion  to  his 
discharge  of  ordinary  duties ;  and  that  what  society  wants  n» 
not  saints,  but  honest  men — good  husbands,  fitthers,  ttd 
neighbours.  Church-going  and  family  prayers  oaanoC  be 
allowed  to  atone  for  cold-heartedness  and  meanness,  and  St 
is  quite  possible  that  godliness,  if  not  hypocrittca!.  Is  onlj 
another  form  oC  «e\&%\mees&r 

Now,  in  all  tbia  \axi^  c*  ^aS5iL>  ^  '^"^^  TBa^\s«Aftft>*Mfc.^ 
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proffered  as  new  doctrine  in  these  days,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
tmth  and  error — ^much  which  is  good  and  right,  and  as  old 
aa  the  hills;  much,  also,  which  is  one-sided,  narrow,  and 
perverted.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be,  that  there  have 
been  and  are  hypocrites,  false  professors,  who  try  to  hide 
their  jfoults  firom  others  and  themselves  imder  a  cloak  of 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  doubtless  been  a 
tendency,  even  amongst  the  sincere,  to  separate  too  much 
religion  and  common  life,  as  if  one  could  be  rightly  conducted 
apart  from  another.  Religion  has  been  put  on  one  side,  as 
an  important  business  indeed,  but  suitable  for  separate 
attention ;  and  the  purifying  waters  of  godliness  have  not 
been  made  to  mingle,  as  they  ought,  with  the  streams  of 
every-day  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  an  affair  of  another  world,  to  be  minded  here,  not  always 
and  everywhere,  but  at  stated  times,  Sundays  and  other 
holy-days ;  and  in  proper  places,  as  churches  and  chapels. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  seen  much  unpractical  devotion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  much  imsanctified  business  on  the 
other.  The  so-called  "sainf  has  done,  ''in  the  way  of 
business,"  things  which  would  not  aidure  the  test  of  a  sound 
conscience  or  the  scrutiny  of  Omniscient  purity.  Or,  sometimes 
ne^ecting  business  altogether,  he  has  given  himself  up  to  the 
false  luxury  of  pious  sloth ;  and  while  believ'mg  himself  to 
have  visions  of  heaven,  has  (m  earth  proved  but  "a 
cumbers  of  the  groimd." 

The  text,  and  the  whole  passage  to  which  it  belongs,  will 
help  us  in  determining  the  truth.  The  apostle  has  just  been 
complaining  of  some  persons  whose  life  was  inconsistent  with 
the  Gospel.  Their  sins  are  so  serious  and  notorious  that 
they  are  injurious  fo  the  holy  cause, ''  enemies  of  the  cross," 
that  cross  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  as 
the  memorial  of  a  stupendous  sacrifice  and  holy  surrender  of 
0elf,  ought  ever  to  be  a  centre  for  a  holy  people.  It  is  only 
defiled  and  its  influence  nullified  by  these  base  alliea  (hi 
this  aocoimt  St.  Paul  weeps.  What  a  sight— ^his  great  and 
strong  zaan  in  tean  /    He  sums  up  their  -m^^o^ti^MS^  Sxl^(^ 
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remarkable  words,  who  mind  earthly  things.  He  leeommBDdB 
his  own  conduct  as  an  opposite  example.  This  he  does^  not 
arrogantly,  but  as  an  apostle,  with  authority,  and  by  inapn- 
tion.  Just  as  he  sets  forth  his  doctrine  as  Divine  tmtia  to 
be  received  on  pain  of  perdition,  so  he  points  to  his  life  as  to 
be  followed  by  believers,  because  he  himself  is  a  follower  of 
the  life  of  the  Lord.  And  whereas  they  whom  he  condemni 
"  mind  earthly  things/'  he  says  of  himself  (mr  canvenaium  it 
in  heaven. 

The  fulness  of  the  meting  of  these  words  compreheDdi 
the  Christian  state,  hope,  and  duty, 

I.  The  Christian  state.  Heaven  is  a  reality  now  ezistii^ 
although  only  known  by  faith.  To  heaven  we  belong  already, 
not  to  earth.  In  heaven  is  the  source  and  centre  of  our  life; 
the  Object  of  our  love,  the  spring  of  our  actioiL  When  Chiiit 
was  on  earth,  He  lived  a  life  of  perfect  righteousness  and 
love,  a  life  quite  unearthly,  actuated  by  heavenly  principlea 
It  was  closed  by  so  high  and  holy  a  death,  that  after  resiu^ 
rection,  He  could  remain  no  more  amongst  the  miworthy 
inhabitants  of  earth.  He  must  be  exalted  to  another  sphem 
He  is  fit  for  the  throne  of  heaven.  Heaven  shall  be  the 
centre  of  His  influence.  Thither  is  He  raised,  that  He  may 
reign,  and  *'  fill  all  things."  His  throne  is  in  heaven,  but 
His  kingdom  extends  to  earth.  Here  His  power  is  exerted; 
here  His  laws  are  in  force  ;  here  is  still  felt  the  inflaenoe  of 
His  life  and  death,  the  energy  of  His  character  and  doctrine, 
the  might  of  His  Spirit  Though  we  live  on  the  earth,  it  is 
not  our  home ;  our  "  life  is  hid,"  we  are  the  servants  of  ths 
King  invisible, 

Christ  reigns  in  heaven,  and  has  subjects  there.  He  reigns 
over  the  holy  angels,  the  immediate  retinue  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
who  have  never  known  sin,  and  whose  powers  are  inoaleulaMy 
beyond  ours.  He  reigns  over  the  holy  ones  who  have  de- 
parted from  earth  ''in  His  fiskith  and  fear,"  and  who  raisea 
song  of  rediQmpViou  Vn  ^\^<(^  «sk%^  camiot  loin.  These 
blessed  angela,  audi  Vb»i^  ^i»(2«d£i^V\a&aKBLtB«^ 
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grand  community,  one  Church,  one  kingdom  with  us  who  are 
still  in  humiliation  and  conflict  here.  Though  we  see  them 
not,  we  belong  to  them,  and  that  much  more  than  we  belong 
to  the  ungodly  on  earth.  We  are  joined  to  them  by  the 
same  laws,  the  same  loyalty,  the  same  essential  service,  though 
performed  by  them  and  us  under  different  conditions.  Tc 
are  come  unto  mount  Sion, 

II.  The  Christian  hope.  Heaven,  though  a  reality,  is  to 
us  a  mystery.  Though,  if  we  are  faithful,  the  invisible 
celestial  force  is  more  potent  than  the  influence  of  the  world, 
present  though  it  be,  and  we  already  potentially  belong  to 
the  heavenly  country ;  yet  the  fulness  and  the  manifestation 
of  onr  connexion  with  heaven,  and  the  actual  entrance  upon 
it  are  reserved  for  the  future.  This  then  is  the  Christian's 
hope.  He  is  loyal  to  His  King,  whom  unseen  he  loves.  He 
is  destined  to  behold  Him  one  day  in  glory  who  was  crucified* 
Who  can  tell  or  conceive  the  bliss  of  that  sight,  of  nearer 
intercourse  and  union  with  Him  whom  the  disciples  loved 
without  fully  knowing,  whom  apostles  proclaimed  as  the 
Christ,  and  in  whom,  on  their  testimony,  we  have  believed  % 

We  shall  not  only  see  the  King,  but  be  associated  with 
His  most  favored  subjects.  Heaven  is  a  congregation  of  pure 
and  happy  beings  in  intimate  society — ^laborers  receiving  their 
reward,  conquerors  triumphing,  benefactors  of  their  race, 
watching  from  higher  ground  tiie  progress  of  right,  servants 
entered  into  their  Master's  joy. 

Connected  with  them  are  our  own  departed  friends.  When 
the  soul  left  the  body,  instead  of  going  amongst  strangers,  it 
was  received  to  better  friends  and  old  acquaintances,  to  a 
prepared  place,  and  a  new  and  better  home. 

Disembodied  spirits,  though  in  Paradise,  are  not  in  per- 
fection. For  that  they  wait  imtil  the  resurrection  morning, 
the  birthday  of  the  spiritual  body.  These  bodies  of  ours 
characterize  the  period  of  our  humiliation.  They  chain  us  to 
earth.  They  relate  us  to  beasts.  Their  powers  are  limited, 
their  DeoeeaiUea  base.    But  as  we  are  citAzena  oi\veivi«s^*^>fl^ 
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unfitting  that  we  be  long  tenants  of  these  earthly  divelliDgi 
We  shftU  soon  forsake  them.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  lid 
of  these ;  we  must  gain  other  and  nobler.  If  we  leave  tin 
hovel,  we  shall  enter  the  mansion.  We  will  gladly  strip  «ff 
our  rags  to  be  clothed  in  the  best  robe.  We  lose  the  oomp^ 
mean  and  weak  animal  body,  and  gain  one  which  is  spiritail 
powerful,  glorious  and  incorruptible ;  the  workmanship  aad 
gift  of  His  skilful  hands,  and  modelled  after  His  own  feshkn, 
who  is  "the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven."  We  kok 
for  Him  to  re-appear  from  that  heaven  whither  He  is  gone 
and  to  which  we  belong,  to  come  again  to  befriend  us,  make 
the  virtual  actual,  turn  faith  to  sight  and  consummate  re- 
demption, to  awake  His  sleeping  brethren,  and  ''change  them 
that  are  alive  aud  remain."  Far  our  canversatum  is  in  heaven; 
from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jem 
Christ;  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  befoMomi 
like  unto  His  glorious  body,  accordijig  to  the  working  Khenb§ 
He  is  able  even  to  suldue  all  things  unto  Himself. 

III.  The  Christian  duty  was  not  only  present  to  the 
apostle's  mind,  but  was  actually  fulfilled.  "  Our  converaatioB 
ia  in  heaven." 

Heaven  is  our  true  home :  then  let  us  not  act  or  think  as 
if  earth  were  it.  Here  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims^  and 
have  no  abiding  city.     We  confess  it,  and  seek  one  to  come. 

Let  us  cherish  the  thought  of  one  day  seeing  Christ  ia 
heaven,  of  being  joined  with  Him  in  glory  and  joy.  Let  w 
often  commune  with  Him  now,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  His 
nearer  presence.  Our  sins  will  pierce  Him  then  no  mom 
Why  should  they  now  ?  We  will  away  with  all  indulgeneei^ 
pursuits,  speech,  feelings,  thoughts,  which  are  offensive  to 
Him. 

Already  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whioh  indndes 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just — ^prophets,  apostles^  martyn^ 
and  our  old  companions  now  in  peace — if  we  hope  one  day  to 
be  raised  to  thek  s\xAe<»\e^*  \s&  ^\2n:<«^  ^^ecmore  after  werthi- 
ness  of  their  {ellow  Aiv^. 
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Weary  of  these  animal  bodies  which  humble  us  by  mean* 
11688,  weakness  and  decay;  cheered  and  elevated  by  the  bright 
promise  of  resurrection  in  spiritual  bodies,  we  will  not  allow 
tiioae  we  now  have  to  betray  us  to  the  bondage  of  sin.  To 
ie  eamaUy  minded  is  death.  He  that  soweth  to  the  JUsh  shaU 
ofthejlesh  reap  corruption.  We  must  not  look  for  a  Christ- 
Hke  body  in  the  resurrection,  if  we  now  live  mere  animal 
fires.  Bemember  the  words  of  even  a  man  like  St.  Paul : 
/  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  mbjection :  or,  as  they 
may  be  rendered,  /  buffet  my  body  and  lead  it  about  as  a  slave. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  what  is  the  truth,  and 
what  the  error,  involved  in  the  kind  of  talk  to  which  reference 
was  made  at  the  beginning,  from  men  who  call  for  morality 
and  undervalue  the  spiritual  life.  We  not  only  acknowledge, 
we  mge  the  necessity  and  the  obligation  of  what  has  been 
called  ordinary  morality.  We  utterly  repudiate  the  Christi- 
anity of  those  men  who  largely  profess  &ith,  and  use  high- 
flown  language  concerning  spiritual  experiences,  while  they 
neglect  common  duties.  But  we  say  that  earthly  duties  are 
made  such  by  the  laws  of  Heaven,  and  can  be  performed  only 
by  heavenly  motives  and  heavenly  grace.  Godliness  is  cer- 
tainly an  aJSfair  of  another  world,  but  it  is  to  run  through  all 
our  life  here,  as  an  omnipotent  sanctifier.  True  godliness  is 
not  any  form  of  selfishness ;  it  is  the  only  enemy  of  selfish- 
ness. For,  while  it  includes  care  for  the  highest  well-being 
of  the  individual,  and  secures  the  salvation  of  soul  and  body; 
it  does  so,  not  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  world  of  self-in- 
dulgence beyond  the  present,  as  a  reward  for  religion  here, 
but  by  bringing  us  under  the  influence  of  almighty  love. 
This  constrains  us  to  please  self  no  more,  but  '^  to  live  for  him 
wbo  died  for  us  and  rose  again."  It  creates  and  sustains 
in  us  an  afiectionate  care  for  our  fellows,  as  one  with  Him 
who  ''  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,"  and  is  asking 
us  to  live  and  work  for  them  for  His  sake. 

Morality  is  dependent  on  godliness  as  the  plant  on  the  soil, 
the  air,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.  Take  theseaway,  9anAtke 
^Toceo/i^/Mkionqf  itperisheth.     They  Vi)i  e^Qt  TCffik^  >i^ 
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best  husbands  and  fathers,  the  most  honorable  men  of  busi- 
ness and  the  best  citizens,  whose  sense  of  justice  and  whoM 
kindly  feelings  are  constantly  nourished  and  trained  by  dera- 
tion. Intercourse  with  a  God  of  righteousness,  with  cfaaiitf 
personified  in  Christ,  hearing  His  word,  asking  for  His  qpiiit, 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  work  of  every  day  ;  and  thii 
alone  will  guide  our  steps  in  perplexity,  elevate  and  calm, 
purify  and  strengthen  our  minds ;  render  us  capable  of  justioe, 
kindness  and  self-denial ;  prepare  us  for  death  by  fitting  m  to 
live,  and  make  us  worthy  and  faithful  on  earth  by  giving  si 
the  citizenship  of  heaven. 


^\it  1^xtKc\ia$  Jfxn0er-^0st» 


THE  WEALTH  OP  GOD  AND  THE 
OBLIGATION  OF  MAN. 

''All  souls  are  mine." — Ezek. 
xviiL  4. 

This  is  a  wonderful  utterance. 
It  is  the  Eternal  asserting 
His  claim  to  souls.  It  sug- 
gests two  thoughts : — 

I.  The  WEALTH  OF  God. 
He  ovms  souls — intelligent, 
free,  influential,  deathless 
souls.  First:  His  wealth  is 
tmrneme.  The  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills  are  His,  the 
sea  is  His  for  He  made  it, 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof;  all  the 
planetsand  syHtematY^tlorcDi 
the    materiJBl    xxxuNene   ^x^ 


His,  but  what  is  more  than 
all,  souls  are  His,  the  nnivone 
of  spirits  is  Hi&  Think  of 
the  value  of  <me  souL  Think 
of  the  inexhaustible  powon  ' 
contained  in  one  soul,  of  the 
wonderful  things  tluit  one 
soul  is  capable  of  producing^ 
of  the  interminable  influence 
for  good  or  bad  that  one 
soul  originates :  and  it  may 
be  well  said,  that  one  soul  is 
of  more  value  than  the  whole 
world.  A  soul  can  think 
upon  its  Maker,  the  mattfial 
universe  cannot:  a  soul  otn 
change  its  course  by  its  own 
volition,  the  material  irai- 
^^T«!^  ^sdsai^\  ^  fKMd  on 
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God,  the   material  universe 
cannot    But  if  one  soul  is  so 
Talnable,  what  must  be  the 
value  of  all  the  millions  that 
ocxmpose  a  generation,  and  of 
all  ihe  generations  that  ever 
have  been  or  ever  will  be) 
€}od owns o/Zsouls.  Secondly: 
His  wealth  is  righteous.     He 
has  the  most  absolute,  the 
most  unquestionable  right  to 
them.    He  made  them:  He 
18  the  only  Creator,  and  He 
has  the  only  right.  They  are 
His,  with  all  their  faculties 
and  powers.     Thirdly:    His 
wealth  is  inalienable.     Souls 
cannot  be  taken  from  Him, 
they  cannot  pass  into  other 
hands.  Whether  they  are  good 
or  bad,  useful  or  injurious, 
saved  or  damned,  they  are 
His.      They  cannot  become 
their  own,  nor  can  they  be- 
come the  property  of  another. 
They    are    His,    absolutely, 
righteously,    and    for   ever. 
Fourthly:   His  wealth  is  ^ver- 
augmenting.    Whether  He  is 
creating  new  material  worlds 
and  systems    or  not,   some 
captious  spirit  may  dare  to 
question  ;  but  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  souls,  that  ad- 
mits of  no  debate  or  question. 
Souls,  by  hundreds,  come  into 
the  world    fresh    from    the 
Eternal  Creator  eveiy  day. 
In  truth,  of  all  things  on  the 
earth,  souls  alone  are  new 
creations.      The   mountains 
axe  old,  and  the  sea  is  old, 
0od  the  liver  is  old,  and  even 


the  yoimgest  plants  and 
animals  that  appear  are  but 
old  materials  entered  into 
new  combinations,  nothing 
more.  But  souls  are  new  in 
the  entireness  of  their  nature. 
Fresh  emanations  from  the 
Eternal  Father  are  they  alL 
Thus  His  wealth  of  souls 
increases.  Dieu  setU  eit  grand 
mes  fr^te — "God  alone  is 
great,  my  brethren,"  ex- 
clainied  the  eloquent  Massil- 
Ion,  as  he  stood  over  the 
corpse  of  his  monarch, 
duoiged  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral oration.  In  the  sight 
of  the  text,  we  may  truly 
say,  "  God  alone  is  rich." 
What  are  the  possessions  of 
the  world's  millionaires  and 
monarchs,  compared  to  the 
wealth  of  Him  who  owns  one 
soul)  Mere  dust,  flailing 
every  minute  from  the  hand; 
nothing  more.  The  text 
suggests — 

IL  Thb  obuqation  op 
MAN.  If  we  are  His,  our  duty 
is  obvious.  First :  Wt  should 
act  according  to  His  mil.  He 
has  made  us  for  a  purpose, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  find  out 
that  purpose  and  fulfil  it 
He  has  revealed  His  will  most 
clearly  in  our  reason  and  our 
conscience,  as  well  as  in  His 
written  Word.  It  is  His  will 
that  we  should  not  "  live  to 
ourselves  "  —  not  seek  our 
own.  The  selfish  man  aims 
to  «  rob  Goai''  ^  la:^  Tv^^- 
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It  ia  His  will  that  we  should 
centre  our  affections  on  Him, 
love     Him    with     all     our 
hearts,  <fec.     He  who  sets  his 
affections  upon  another,  vio- 
lates the  right  of  the  Eternal. 
It  is  His  will  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  the  provi- 
sions   of   mercy    in    Christ 
Jesus.      To  believe   on  the 
Mediator,  and  obtain  sanoti- 
fication  through  His  cleansing 
influences,  are  the  expressions 
of  His  will.  We  must,  in  one 
word,  act  as  stewards,  not  as 
proprietors.      Secondly :   We 
sliould  confide    implicitly  in 
lli$  protection.     We  are  His, 
and  if  we  use  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  His  direction,  He 
will  take  care  of  us.    He  will 
be  our  shield  in  the  battle, 
and  our  refuge  in  the  storm. 
Thirdly  :  We  slunUd  be  jecdow 
for  His  rights,  (1)  We  should 
zealously  maintain  His  rights 
in  ourselves.  We  should  aUow 
no  one  to  extort  service  or 
homage  from  us  that  belong 
to  God.  We  should  maintain 
inviolate  within  us  the  rights 
of  our  Maker.  (2)  We  should 
practically  recognize  His  right 
in  our  fellow-men.  We  should 
never  require  them  to  render 
us    an    affection  or  service 
which  belongs  to  God  only. 
We    should    battle    against 
priest-craft,  oppression,  and 
slavery,  on  the   ground    of 
loyalty  to  Heaven. 


god's    word    BBTTEB  THA5 
WEALTH. 

"The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better 
unto  me  thun  thousands  of  gold 
and  BUver." — ^Fb.  ezix.  72. 

God's  Word  is  a  law,  itsfofoe 
is  authoritative,  and  its  faa^ 
tion  is  to  regulate.     It  is  not 
for  speculation,  but  for  pno- 
tioe.      It   is   here   affirmed 
that  this  Word  is  better  tiiaa 
secular  wealth.  Itisofcoone 
implied  that  material  MaoJtt 
i$  a  good  thing.     There  are 
some  who  profess  to  despise 
riches,    and    to    look   with 
something  like  oontempt  at 
that  which  the  world 
so  highly.     Such  feelings  i 
more  frequently  feigned  tluui 
real,  and  those  who  prota 
them  would  be  only  too  ^ad 
to  have  their  exchequer  en- 
riched.   Where  they  are  real 
they  are  foolish,  for  material 
wealth  is  good.     It  increaaei 
our  facilities  for  mental  cat 
ture,     it     procures     book% 
teachers,  libraries  and  leianrB. 
It  multiplies  our  aouroes  e£ 
pleasure  by  enabling  us  te 
visit  distant  scenes,  and  to 
see  new  aspects  of  natuic^ 
new  modes  of  life,  and  new 
styles  of  art.    It  augmenti 
our  social  powers,  and  greatly 
extends  and  deepens  our  in- 
fluence  with    our    coDtem- 
poraries.      What    the   text 
implies,  all  wise    men  will 
^tklX^  >3caX  Tfiatetial  wealth 
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18  it  is,  the  WoBD  of  God  is 
better,  better  than  any  amount 
di -wealth. 

L  It  seoubes  a  higher 
ijULTURE.  Wealth  can  pro- 
cure books  and  leisure^  but 
it  cannot  supply  that  stimu- 
luB  and  inspiration  that  will 
set  the  faculties  to  work* 
But  the  books  procured,  it 
may  be  said,  will  do  this.  I 
thankfully  grant  that  there 
Eire  productions  of  human 
genius  and  learning  that 
Bxart  a  quickening  influence 
apcm  the  mind  of  the  thought- 
fol  reader.  But  the  culture 
that  the  highest  class  of  such 
books  effects  Cedls  miserably 
below  that  which  the  Word 
rf  God  achieves.  The  Word 
of  God  brings  out  latent 
eneigies  of  sotd  that  nothing 
eke  can  reach.  It  gives  a 
freedom  and  a  force  to  the 
intellect,  a  depth  and  a 
pnrily  to  the  sympathies,  a 
sensibility  to  the  conscience, 
an  invincibility  to  the  purpose, 
a  refinement  to  the  tastes,  a 
penetration  to  the  eye,  and  a 
pinion  to  the  imagination, 
that  no  other  appliflj[ices  on 
this  earth  can  furnish.  Hence 
all  our  great  painters,  and 
poets,  and  authors  have 
caught  their  inspiration  from 
the  scenes  and  subjects  of 
the  Bible. 

IL      It     UfVESTB     WITH    ▲ 

maBMRPOWKB.   Jtisgranted 


that  wealth  endows  its  pos- 
sessor with  a  certain  kind  of 
power.  But  very  inferior  is 
it  to  that  which  the  Word  of 
God  imparts  to  its  possessor. 
What  power  of  influence  does 
it  give !  However  great  the 
influence  which  a  rich  man 
has  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  influence  which  that  man 
has,  who  lives  out  the  Word 
of  God  in  his  daily  walk. 
He  touches  the  deepest 
chords  in  souls,  and  their 
vibrations  will  ring  along  the 
ages.  What  power  of  en- 
durance !  Wealth  cannot  im- 
part magnanimity,  fortitude, 
courage;  but  the  Word  of 
God  does  to  the  highest 
degree.  It  enables  the  soul 
to  glory  in  tribulation,  and 
to  welcome  death  with 
rapture. 

IIL  It  opens  up  higher 
ENJOYMENTS.  Wealth,  it  is 
true,  supplies  enjoyments 
higher  than  the  grossly  ani- 
mal— the  enjoyment  of  new 
scenery  for  example.  It  affords 
the  means  of  travel,  which  is  a 
great  pleasure.  The  opulent 
man  can  visit  the  cradles  of 
civilization,  walk  the  theatres 
where  the  terrible  dramas  of 
ancient  history  were  acted, 
stand  where  Socrates  taught^ 
whereDemosthenes  thundered 
where  Ceesar  fell,  where  Paul 
preachedand  where  theworld's 
Bedeemer  di^aL  '&\)X.>3[^^^(^ 
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oan  give  something  even  of 
the  pleasureof  such  travelling. 
He  that  studies  the  Word  of 
God  travels  far  away  in  mind. 
"  You  are,"  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  ''through 
the  Bible^  carried  back  to 
share  in  the  patriarchal 
wanderings  and  apostolic 
journeys  and  voyages.  You 
haunt  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  around  which 
gathered  so  much  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  old 
world,  in  its  conquests,  its 
traffic,  its  literature,  and  its 
idolatries."  I  lift  the  leaf  of 
Scripture  and  am  within  the 
curtains  of  Abraham's  tent. 
I  enter  the  closet  where 
Daniel  kneels,  I  stand  by  the 
pillow  where  Jacob  dies;  I 
am  near  him  in  Peniel,  as  he 
wrestles,  and  God  comes 
down  to  confer  with  His 
servant.  But  there  are  enjoy- 
ments which  the  Bible  alone 
can  give — ^the  enjoyment  of 
an  approving  conscience,  a 
loving  spirit,  an  ever-brighten- 
ing future,  and  the  friendship 
of  the  everlasting  Father, 

IV.    It  connects  with  a 

HIGHER    WORLD.        The    gold 

and  silver  of  all  the  earth  can 
form  no  connection  between 
us  and  the  celestial  state,  can 
procure  us  no  admission  into 
the  heavenly  world.  The 
Rothschilds  and  their  worldly 
treasures  paxt  tot  erv^T  ^V 
death.      "l^akeSi   cnni^  ^^ 


into  the  world,"  &c  Bat 
the  Word  of  God  abides  in 
us,  goes  with  us  as  our  li^i 
and  our  sanctuary. 

Let  us  then  value  the  BiUe 
as  the  greatest  treasure  be- 
neath the  sun.     I  examine 
two  things.     One  is  an  dd 
patrimonial  mansion.     I  ga 
through  its  spacious  corridon^ 
halls,  and  rooms,  embelliahed 
by  the  devices  of  many  t 
generation.      I  saunter  over 
its  lawns  and  gardens ;  walk 
its  old  park  too.    I  survey  the 
many  broad    acres   around, 
belonging  to  the  lordly  estate. 
Theother  thing  lexamineisiii 
old  family  Bible  that  has  come 
down  through  three  centmm 
I  turn  over  its  leaves,  whiflh 
the  hand  of  time  has  made 
brittle  and  brown;    I  find 
some  verses  in  almost  eveiy 
chapter  marked,  and  leaves 
here  and  there  doubled  down. 
On  many  passages  a  tear  has 
evidently  fidlen,  some  truth 
shot  from  the  sentence  to  the 
reader's  heart,  and  the  eye 
had  dropped    penitence  or 
joy.     On  some  verses  then 
is  the  n^ffk  of  the  finger; 
the  reader  found  somethiqg 
there  to   ohain     his    heart 
awhile,  and   he    paused  to 
think.      Those    tears   were 
shed,  and  those  finger  maiia 
were  made  by  various  mem- 
bers   of    the    diffsient    ge- 
nerations of  that  old  flunilf. 
V '^^  «^  that  droi^ped  thoae 
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made  those  marks  have  been 
dust  long  ago. 

Now,  I  ask,  which  has  been 
of  the  greatest  service  to  that 
old  family,  the  patrimonial 
estate,  or  that  old  Bible? 
Which  woke  the  deepest 
thrills  of  delight?  Which 
served  most  to  lessen  human 
woe  and  swell  the  tide  of 
human  bliss?  Which  origi- 
nated thoughts  and  efforts 
that  best  contributed  to  the 
good  of  the  universe  ? 
Which,  now,  in  eternity,  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  various  members  of 
that  long  ancestral  line  into 
whose  hands  they  fell  from 
time  to  time  ?  Let  reason, 
let  the  experience  of  humanity 
answer  the  question. 


DUTY  SET  TO  MUSIC. 

"Thy  statutes  have  been  my 
BODgB  io  the  house  of  my  pilgrim- 
age."— Vh,  cnjL  54. 

Songs  are  the  symbols  of 
joy,  the  echoes  of  a  happy 
heart,  vehicles  are  tiiey 
through  which  the  soul  out- 
pours its  gladness  on  the  air. 
The  passage  strikes  on  our 
attention  two  very  remark- 
able subjects. 

I.  Duty  set  to  Musia 
It  is  certainly  not  common 
for  men  to  exult  in  law. 
Reaponsibilitjis  by  no  means 
a  subject  for  eong  amongst 

Vol,  XT, 


the  generality  of  mankind. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  most  repulsive  thing. 
It  stands  in  the  soul's  horizon 
a  huge  and  hideous  spectre, 
foreboding  mystic  woes.  Oh  ! 
to  be  free  from  law,  to  have 
no  connection  whatever  with 
the  eternal  throne  of  obliga- 
tion, but  to  revel  in  all  the  finee 
play  of  our  impulses  and  pas- 
sions without  being  account- 
able to  any  established  au- 
thority! this  is  perhaps  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  the  race. 
And  numbers  even  of  those 
who  not  only  recognize  ob- 
ligation, but  earnestly  endea- 
vor to  discharge  it,  who  are 
ranked  amongst  the  religious, 
do  not  like  it  sufficiently  to 
throw  it  into  music  and  song. 
Duty,  even  to  them,  is  a 
pressure  under  which  they 
crouch  to  the  dust,  not  a 
pinion  on  which  they  soar 
into  the  ecstacies  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  divine — a  subject 
about  which  they  groan, 
never  sing.  The  expression, 
then,  of  tbe  Psalmist  is  con- 
fessedly uncommon,  and  yet 
it  can,  I  think,  be  shown  to 
be  both  most  dtsirable  and 
generally  attainable.  First  : 
It  is  most  desirable.  Two 
things  will  show  the  desirable- 
ness of  this  experience.  (1) 
Law  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and 
in  moral  obligation  you  are 
bound  by  inviolable  ties ; 
chains   strongeT   W^tl   ^)j\»r 
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of  hell  through  eternal  ages 
wiU  fail  to  break — ^link  all 
souls  to  the  throne  of  duty. 
You  and  duty  must  ever  be 
together ;  you  can  no  more 
flee  from  it  than  from  your- 
self. It  is  the  root  of  your 
nature.  It  always  confronts 
you  in  all  its  majesty,  and 
says  to  you  in  the  voice  of 
supreme  authority  every  mi- 
nute of  your  conscious  life, 
"  Do  tJiis  and  be  Itappy^  neg- 
lect it  and  he  damnedJ*  (2) 
Your  connection  with  it  must 
either  be  a  source  of  misery 
or  happiness.  It  wiU  always 
be  shooting  the  agony  of  re- 
morse and  self-loathing  into 
the  quivering  nerves  of  your 
nature,  and  darkening  the 
whole  sphere  of  your  being 
with  the  frowns  of  eternal 
justice,  or  beaming  on  your 
souls  the  animating  and 
cheering  rays  of  self-com- 
mendation and  ever-brighten- 
ing hope.  One  of  these  two 
results  is  inevitable.  This, 
then,  being  the  case,  is  not 
the  experience  of  the  Psalm- 
ist most  dedrabU  for  all? 
Since  you  must  live  with  law, 
is  it  not  desirable  to  live  with 
it  on  friendly  terms,  to  make 
it  a  companion  that  shall  be 
the  delist  of  the  soul  %  Se- 
condly: It  is  generally  attain- 
able.  The  desirability  will 
not  be  questioned;  but  can 
the  good  be  reached  1  Is 
there  a  pouibViitj  ^ot  m«ii 


with  agony  at  the  shadow  of 
its  presence  and  the  sound  of 
its  voice,  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  delight,  and  the  jubilant 
song  of  life  ?  It  is  natural  to 
infer  the  possibility  —  (1) 
From  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  He  is  good.  Hia 
goodness  is  the  root  d  the 
imiverse,  the  fountain  of 
being,  the  soul  of  Himself; 
and  it  can  never  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  He  linked  in- 
dissolubly  his  moral  creatures 
to  a  system  of  law  that  would 
render  them  miserable.  The 
opposite  is  the  necessary  con- 
clusion. He  intended  law  to 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the 
soul  into  the  paths  of  im- 
perishable beauty  and  im- 
mortal bliss.  (2)  From  the 
conformity  of  the  principles 
of  law  with  the  constitution 
of  the  soul.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  commands  of  the  law 
to  which  reason  and  con- 
science do  not  yield  their  intu- 
itive response.  But  granting 
the  possibility  of  its  attain- 
ment>  the  question  is  Aotf/ 
There  is  but  one  answer,  and 
it  is  both  timple  and  datU- 
factory.  It  is  attained  by  a 
supreme  love  to  the  Lawgiver. 
If  I  love  a  being  inteniBefy, 
the  first  question  of  my  mind, 
and  the  strongest  desire  of 
my  hearty  is  to  know  uh<U  he 
would  have  me  to  do.  When 
I  discover  his  will,  the  de- 
Xv^a^.  ^\  \fi:^  VAMct  is  to  set 
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Aye,  though  it  prove  diffi- 
culty and  involve  sacrifices, 
I  shall  rejoice  in  battling 
with  the  difiiculty,  and  in 
making  the  sacrifice.  The 
more  difficult,  the  more  I 
gratify  my  love.  Love  de- 
lights in  sacrifice.  That  wish 
of  the  suffering  child,  there 
prostrate  on  his  little  couch, 
which  is  felt  by  the  servile 
servant  hard  and  painful  to 
perform,  is  attended  to  by  the 
loving  mother  with  a  rap- 
turous delight  It  is  love 
to  the  Lawgiver  that  changes 
duly  into  privilege,  and  the 
decalogue  into  a  triumphant 
psalm.  ''My  meat  and  my 
drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
The  other  remarkable  thing 
which  the  passage  strikes  on 
our  attention  is — 

II.     Duty  set  to  music  in 

UNFAVORABLE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

**Thy  statutes  have  been  my 
songs  in  the  house  of  my 
pUffrimage''  Here  in  this 
pilgrim  state,  with  all  the 
discomforts  and  inconveni- 
ences of  unsettledness  and 
strangeness,  he  turns  the  code 
of  duly  into  song.  And  he 
bad  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 
first:  Because  the  sense  of 
AUy  is  our  best  protection  in 
a  world  of  strangers.  We 
axe  pilgrims  here  surrounded 
on  all  hands  by  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  know 
bat  little.      What    ia    that 


which  protects  o^r  property 
from  their  cupidity,  our  lives 
from  their  violence  ?  It  is  the 
sense  of  moral  accountabiUty 
that  pervades  all  classes. 
Unless  men  had  this  they 
would  never  feel  that  slander^ 
theft  and  murder  were  crimes. 
The  thief  would  have  n6 
more  feeling  of  wrong  than 
the  fox  in  rifling  the  cotta- 
ger of  lus  fowls,  and  a 
murderer  no  more  feeling  of 
wrong  than  the  lion  in 
devouring  the  lamb.  No! 
"  thy  statutes "  are  our  pro- 
tection from  social  wrongs. 
Civil  government  would  be 
powerless  without  this  uni- 
versal sense  of  responsibility. 
No  system  of  social  order 
can  be  based  on  atheism.  Se- 
condly: Because  the  sense  of 
duty  isour  permanent  reaiityiti 
this  vforld  of  change.  As 
pilgrims  here,  we  are  subject 
to  perpetual  change.  Sooiely 
around  us  is  changing;  the 
outward  world  is  changing ; 
our  bodies,  our  opinions,  and 
our  feelings  are  changing; 
but  the  principle  of  duty  and 
obligation  remains  permanent 
and  immutable  within  us. 
It  is  like  a  rock  in  the  sea  of 
our  souls,  remaining  the  same 
amidst  all  ebbings  and  flow- 
ings  of  our  opinions,  emotions, 
and  purposes  Duty  is  fixed 
as  an  eternal  pole  star  within 
us ;  by  it  we  measure  the 
changes  that  axe  ^oax!^  ^:i^ 
around  -ua,  asA  Vj  SX*  ^^  ^»si 
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determine  whether  our  course 
on  the  great  ocean  of  life 
is  right  and  safe  or  not 
Thirdly:  Because  the  sense  of 
duty  is  our  spiritual  ]}Otffer 
amidst  materializing  ivflu- 
tnces.  Matter  encanopies 
and  encircles  us  here  in  the 
**  house  of  our  pilgrimage." 
Our  tent  serves  to  shut  out 
the  rays  that  shoot  from  the 
spiritual.  The  sense  of  duty 
is  that  power  within  us  which 
connects  us  with  God  and 
eternity.  It  is  perpetually 
lifting  us  up  to  the  great 
"white  throne"  of  immut- 
able justice  and  order.  With- 
out this  power  we  should  lose 
aU  impressious  as  to  the 
nobility  of  our  nature,  and 
be  reduced  to  the  conunon 
feelings  and  habits  of  irra- 
.  tional  creatures.  Fourthly  : 
Because  tJie  sense  of  duty, 
when  obeyed,  yidds  the  highest 
deligJits  of  our  ^nature.  When 
duty  is  obeyed  from  supreme 
love  to  its  author,  the  soul  is 
filled  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory. 

WeU,  then,  might  we  set 
duty  to  music,  even  in  this 
our  "  house  of  pilgrimage." 
O,  come  the  day  when,  instead 
of  unholy  lusts  and  amorous 
wishes,  and  bloody  wars  being 
the  songs  in  the  "house  of 
man's  pilgrimage,"  the  eternal 
code  of  Heaven  shall  be  sung 
as  the  soul-inspiring  anthem 
of  aUl 


SPIRITUAL  WEARINESS,  A5D 
ITS  ANTIDOTE. 

'^  Consider  him  that  cndnred 
such  contradiction  of  aoDen 
against  himself,  lest  ye  he  wenkd 
and  faint  in  your  minda." — Seb. 
ziL  3. 

Elsewhere  in  a  few  preoed- 
ing  pages  will  be  found  & 
treatment  of  the  first  two 
verses  of  this  chapter.  The 
text  presents  two  subjects 
for  thought. 

I.  The  LIABILITY  OF  Chbib* 
TIANS    TO     SPIRITUAL    WB&BI- 

NESS  :  "  Lest  ye  be  wearied 
and  ^Bkint  in  your  mindi." 
There  is  a  danger  of  grov- 
ing  weary  and  fisdnt  on 
the  Christian  course.  'Hiis 
danger  arises  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  First :  Tk 
little  advancement  toe  teem  to 
make  in  spiritueU  excdleHCt 
We  read,  we  study,  we  pny, 
and  labor  to  carry  out  into 
life  the  principles  of  our  re- 
ligion; but,  notwithstanding 
we  feel  ourselves  so  igaon&t) 
socamal,  so  wordly,  so  mondlj 
weak,  thieit  we  get  almost  dis- 
heartened, ^condly:  The 
little  good  we  seem  to  aeoom- 
plish  in  all  our  ^forti  to  mnt 
our  fellows.  We  labor  for  tbmr 
good,  we  give  our  best  cne^ 
gies  to  Uieir  interest,  but 
after  many  years'  aelf-denyiog 
service,  how  few  Aow  hf 
\k^\t  Xviv^  ^JdaI  tbfly  have 
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cases  the  men  we  have  sought 
to  bless  have  curRed  us  by  the 
fitlseness  of  their  professions 
and  the  base  ingratitude  of 
their  conduct  We  feel  weary 
when  we  think  of  it.  Thirdly : 
The  Utile  difference  which 
Providence  in  its  dispensation 
makes  hettoeen  us  and  those 
uho  are  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
Sometimes  in  truth  they 
seem  to  be  far  more  favored. 
The  wicked  prosper.  Asaph 
felt  this,  and  he  lost  heart ; 
his  foot  had  almost  slipped. 
Fourthly:  The  little  influence 
uhich  our  best  efforts  seem  to 
have  in  correcting  the  evils  of 
our  age.  The  tide  of  error, 
impurity,  and  vice,  seems  to 
rise  higher,  and  swell  with 
stronger  surge,  despite  of  all 
our  labors.  Such  things  as 
these  tend  to  make  as  faint 
and  weary.  Like  the  old 
Israelites,  our  souls  get  dis- 
couraged because  of  the 
way. 

II.  The  antidote  op 
Christians  to  spiritual 
WEARINESS  :  ''  Consider  him 
that  endured  such  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  against  him- 
self" Reflection  on  Christ 
will  renew  our  energies,  will 
re-invigorate  the  soul.  First : 
Consider  wha;t  He  endured: 
"The  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners." Mark  the  conduct  of 
the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and 
Saducees ;  of  Caiaphas, 
Herod,  Pilate,  and  the 
Vol,  XV. 


populace.  Secondly :  Con- 
sider how  He  endured : 
"When  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again."  (1  Peter,  iL 
23.)  Thirdly:  Consider wAy 
He  endured :  it  was  not  for 
Himself,  but  for  His  ene- 
mies. 

Reflection  on  Him  will 
make  our  greatest  trials  feel 
light,  and  stimulate  to  labor 
to  overcome  even  as  He  over- 
came. 


THE  QUIOKENING   WORKS. 

"And  many  other  signs  trul^ 
did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book :  but  these  are  written, 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name." — John  zx. 
30,  31. 

Every  man's  life  may  bo 
compared  to  a  book;  and 
every  day  adds  a  page  to  the 
biography.     Notice— 

I.  The  record.  "  These 
are  written."  First  :  The 
subjects  of  the  record.  The 
wonderful  works  and  sayings 
of  our  Lord.  His  deeds  were 
such  as  no  human  power  could 
accomplish.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  were  performed  for 
three  special  purposes.  (1) 
As  acts  of  humanity.  (2)  As 
proofs  of  His  Divinity.  (3) 
As  illuatrationa  ol  \}ti<^^^i^ 
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ofgalvation.     Their  pabltcUy 
is  particularly  noticed  in  the 
text.     These    "signs"   were 
done  "  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples."     Imposture  seeks 
concealment — works   in   the 
dark.      But    "these    things 
were  not  done  in  a  comer," 
but  openly — on  the  stage  of 
public  society.     The  miracle 
said  to  every  doubter,  "Come 
and  see."     The   number  of 
these  miracles  is  also  noted. 
"  Many    other     signs,"    &c. 
Not  only  are  the  miracles  of 
Christ  recorded,  but  also  His 
sayings.     With  what  dignity, 
authority,  and  power  does  He 
speak,  &c      Secondly:   The 
mode  of  the  record.     It  is  by 
writing.     "  These  things  are 
written."    The  way  by  which 
the  Divine  will  has  been  re- 
vealed to  mankind,  has  been 
by   directing   and   inspiring 
certain  persons  to  record  it  in 
writing.      Many   advantages 
are  derived  from  this  methed. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  uni- 
versality.    A  man's  writings 
reach  further  than  his  voice. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  ap- 
peal,    "To  the  law  and  the 
testimony  "  we  appeal :  this  is 
the  judge  that  ends  strife. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  se- 
curity and  permanence.     The 
word  uttered,  perishes;  the 
letter  written,  remains.  Every- 
thing of  consequence  we  de- 
sire to  have  in  writing.    What 
do  we  know  oi  ^cnevwvV.  \i\A- 
toiy,  but  by  BtreiWDQ^fiXa  ^^^ 


have  flowed  down  to  us  in 
books  and  writings  f  Let  is 
be  tiiankfiil,  then,  for  two 
great  blessings  ;  for  the  Book 
— the  book  written  in  oor 
own  tongue  —  and  for  sn 
ability  to  read  it.  Let  all 
possess  the  Bible,  read  it, 
love  it. 

n.    The   reason.     Tint 
"ye  might  believe."    Time 
things  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  —  First:    /» 
the    real    existence    of  Jesm 
Christ.      Some  have  been  so 
sceptical  as  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ 
ever  appeared  in  the  woricL 
They  never  doubted  the  his- 
toric existence  of  such  mm 
as  Julius  Csesar  or  Mahomet 
Have    we    not     higher   au- 
thority for  the  existence  of 
Jesus    Christ  1       They    are 
written  that  you  may  beliefe 
—  Secondly:      In    the   trm 
character    of   Jesus    Chrid, 
"  That  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."    He  came 
to  redeem    men    from    the 
curse  of  a  violation  of  law, 
and    to   "redeem   from  all 
iniquity,"    Ac      The    gnat 
object    is    more    espedall^ 
noticed  in  the  next  dause  « 
our  text,  which  is 


in.  The  brsult.  "And 
that  believing  ye  might  have 
life,"  &C.  Some  write  books 
^QTc  "^ntsQSf^ar^  vsu^  4i&.    But 
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any  Yiew  of  temporal  benefit 
to  himself,  but  to  bring  men  to 
CSirist  and  HeaveiL  That 
**  je  might  have  life."  Not  of 
ixrarse  animal  or  even  intel- 
lectual life,  but  spiritual  and 
eternal  life.  We  may  how- 
ever form  some  idea  of  this 
spiritual  life  by  thinking  of 
■igns  and  evidences  of  animal 
life.  There  are  at  least  four 
8lgn8oflife,«fiui6»^%,  activity^ 


appetite  appropriatitfeneaSf  su- 
periority to  gravitating  in- 
Jltun/ces,  Have  we  these  signs 
spiritually  ? 

Take  this  record,  thank 
God  for  it  Christ  is  the 
substance  of  it  He  is  the 
Gospel,  so  believe  in  Him 
that  you  may  have  life — 
spiritual,  ever-growing,  ever- 
blessed,  eternal  life. 


^\t  ^ttlpit  antr  its  Panttrmatos, 


OBIOINAL  SIMILITUDES. 
TktUffiofVuMmiona. 
The  lives  of  the  million  are  like 
the  pftth  which  the  fool  treads  out 
upon  the  sands.  Though  there  is 
every  facility  for  a  straight  course, 
Mb  way  is  winding ;  though  sur- 
raanded  by  the  grand  in  nature, 
his  steps  are  uninspired  by  holy 
wonder  and  reverent  awe;  and 
ihouffh  de^p  the  impress  of  his 
foo^his  track  is  no  sooner  finished 
than  obliteration  begins.  Wave 
by  wave  the  tide  advances  imtil 
it  wipes  out  the  last  footprint, 
and  the  great  shore  of  life  appears 
under  the  shadows  of  its  majestic 
rocks  and  the  booming  of  its 
hOlowB  as  if  no  mortal  had  been 
there. 

ThtGUmnoQnnaTfpt. 

ThB  Olowwonn  shines  only  for 
4  abort  tifoci    For  s  tew  2%fats  in 


the  height  of  summer  her  beams 
sparkle  on  the  green  leaves  in  the 
hedgerows,  and  strangely  charm 
the  wayfsu^r  on  his  path.  £!rR 
autumnal  winds  sweep  the  earth 
her  yght  is  extinguished,  and  the 
darkness  of  winter  knowethher  not 
Nor  even  in  the  summer  will  she 
shine  after  the  days  of  her  virgin- 
ity are  over.  Maternity  quenches 
her  brightness  and  she  becomes 
dim  for  ever.  Strange  insect  I  thou 
art  a  type  of  many  a  female  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  brilliant  in 
the  summer  of  life,  but  dim  and 
dark  in  the  after  seasons.  Many  a 
woman  in  her  maidenhood,  who 
appeared  radiant  in  virtues,  shining 
in  the  path  of  usefulness,  has  be- 
come clouded  and  dark  with  car- 
nality and  care  in  the  years  of 
motherhood  and  age. 


ProvidUiiM. 
Providence  \&  »  im^. 


^Kah  ve% 
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pebbles  thrown  upon  the  beach  m 
order  to  be  fashioned  and  polished, 
by  the  waves  of  successive  tides, 
for  the  majestic  temple  of  etemiiy. 
Whilst  all  are  of  one  nature,  some 
are  larger  and  more  rugged  than 
others,  and  require  a  longer  time 
and  rougher  seas  to  shape  them 
to  celestial  forms,  and  brighten 
them  with  the  hues  of  im- 
mortality. 

The  Diving  BeU, 

There  are  men  who  go  down  to 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  in  quest 
of  treasures.  The  amoimt  of  at- 
mospheric air  they  take  with  them, 
to  fan  their  heaving  lungs,  and 
keep  the  wheels  of  life  goiDg,  they 
exhaust  in  their  busy  search.  Not 
a  particle  do  they  breathe  for 
laughter  or  for  play.  They  keep 
down  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
power,  and  then  come  up  pale  and 
palsied  for  reviving  quaffii  of  kind 


nature's  vital  air,  aad  ihsD 
return  to  their  dradgecy  for 
gain. 

Many  professors  of  religion  ad 
like  these  divers  of  the  dam 
Down  into  the  abysses  of  woiidff 
engagements  they  go  on  the  Mon- 
day in  search  of  wealth,  tddsg 
with  them  just  so  mudi  of  tta 
religious  element  as  will  kon>  thai 
alive  during  the  week,  whust  ths 
surging  waves  of  oommeroe  nO 
over  their  heads.  On  the  Stmdw 
they  appesr  in  the  boose  of  Cm 
worn  and  wan,  pale  and  proaftnti^ 
unfit  for  holy  labor,  puiftiqs  Cor 
life. 

FirfHfc 

Virtue  in  the  human  sool  0 
like  vegetation  on  the  sandf  UIK 
it  struggles  for  exlstenoe  m  u- 
congenial  soil;  dwarfish  is  ib 
growth,  few  are  its  blossom^  ad 
less  its  froit 


W^tQh%xt^\  %aim  anltr  (^ixmts. 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 

[The  atmost  fireedom  of  honest  thought  \n  permitted  in  tfala  depsitaeni  At 
reader  must  therefore  use  his  own  dincriminating  faculties,  and  the  Editor  mnft  be 
allowed  to  claim  f^edom  firom  responsibility.] 


4. — As  Baptismal  Regeneration 
is  now  a  little  up  in  the  public 
mind,  and  a  great  many  catch- 
penny sermonshave  been  published 
on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  ask,  is 
there  any  Protestant  Church  be- 
sides the  Ep\BGOV«\  t^^^  \AM^«& 
such  a  dogimal — -lisiqk^t&v&. 


5.— What  is  the  ezact  idea  that 
we  should  attach  to  the  woid 
"justify,"  when  used  by  tke 
Apostle  Paul  T  Does  it  mean  siqr- 
thing  more  than  to  make  xigbtf 
If  so,  what^-F.  W.  C. 

\      ^,— ^tsu  ^aia\.  ^|(s^  ^m«h3^^ 
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account  given  of  Abraham  in 
Qen.  xii.  1,  with  that  contained  in 
Acts  vii  2  ?— F.  R.  S. 

7w — In  Numbers  zzii.  5,  Balaam 
is  called  the  son  of  Beor ;  but  in 
2  Peter  ii.  15,  he  is  called  the  son 
of  Bosor.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? — Philo. 

8. — ^Dr.  Paley  has  been  severely 
criticised  for  defining  virtue  to  be 
Hf^t  doing  for  the  ukke  of  future 
toyptnesB.  Looking,  however,  at 
the  Decalogue  and  ike  New  Testa- 
ment^ is  it  not  a  dear  biblical 
doctrine,  whatever  conclusions  we 
may  have  individually  formed  as 
to  godliness  not  being  the  means 
to  an  end?  ^' Honor  thy  Mher 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long"  Again :  St.  Paul  in 
writing  to  the  Ephesians,  and  re- 
ferring to  this  commandment,  says, 
**Thal  it  may  be  ieell  wUh  thee, 
and  that  thou  mayest  live  long  on 
the  earth:*    How  is  the  difficulty 


which  would  exist  as  to  preaching 
such  a  doctrine,  and  its  existence 
on  the  inspired  page,  to  be  recon- 
ciled f—FanEM  Rbspioe. 

9. — The  fifth  commandment  is 
said  to  be  ''the  first  with  promise." 
A  preceding  one,  however,  says, 
"I  will  show  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands that  love  me  and  keep  my 
commandments."  Is  not  this  a 
promise  ? — Renascentub. 

10.— In  the  "Homilist"  for 
September,  I  find  in  a  Germ,  the 
following  : — '^  It  (the  manna)  came 
down  in  the  ark  until  the  temple 
was  plundered  by  the  Babylonians 
about  nine  hundred  years  after." 
Where  is  the  proof  of  this  state- 
ment? I  cannot  find  any  record 
of  the  pot  of  manna  ever  having 
been  put  actuaUy  into  the  ark; 
and  it  is  expressly  stated  in 
1  Kings  viii  9,  "there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of 
stone." — ^W.  H.  Collin. 


f^xtjerarg    '^oiutn. 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pnblisher.  It  is 
v^nst  to  praise  worthless  books  ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  imnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWBR'S    CANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


History  of  the  Life  akd  Times  of  John  Weslet.   By  Abel  Stevens, 
LIi.D.    London:  William Tegg. 

Thb  aathor's  opening  words  in  his  preface  we  quote  at  the  outset,  to 
mdieaie  the  spirit  and  aims  with  which  lift  Ylba  aooom^'^Sk^lDkAdL  >3b^ 
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important  literary  undertaking.  He  aaya: — "Aa  ft  great  rdigpous 
development  of  the  last  centmy,  affecting  largely  our  oommoB 
ProteBtantJHm,  and  unquestionably  destined  to  affect  it  still  more  pro- 
foundly, Methodism  does  not  belong  exclunvely  to  ih»  denominatkos 
which  have  appropriated  its  name.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  write 
its  history  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  to  consider  it,  not  as  a  aectarisD,  but 
OA  a  general  religious  movement  ostensibly  within  the  Church  d 
England — at  least  during  the  lives  of  the  chief  Methodiat  founden— 
but  reaching  beyond  it  to  most  of  the  Protestantism  of  England  and 
America.  I  have  endeavored  steadUy  to  keep  this  point  of  view  till  the 
movement  was  reduced  into  sectarian  organizations."  This  comprekoi- 
sive  plan  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  sense  of  historical  justice^ 
a  spirit  of  noble  catholicity,  and  a  skilf  ulneas  in  literary  axrangement, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  introducing  into  the  narvMhre 
something  of  the  grandest  personages  and  most  thrilling  movemenli  d 
England's  religious  history.  The  present  volume  brings  the  namiM 
down  to  the  death  of  Wldtfield,  and  we  are  informed  that  two  nun 
volumes  will  complete  the  work.  This  history  of  Methodism  is  not  i 
work  for  a  class.  Methodists  will,  of  course,  buy  ity  peruse  it^  and  rsf4 
in  it.  Protestants,  Christians,  and  Englishmen  everywhere,  will  bt 
deeply  interested  in  the  things  it  contains.  Wesley  created  an  epadi 
in  history ;  and  the  organization  he  set  on  foot,  is  one  of  tlie  tiad 
fountain-facts  in  the  life  of  modem  Christendom.  Some  of  the  deareil^ 
most  refreshing,  and  life-giving  streams  that  meander  through  ov 
spheres  of  Ufe,  gush  forth  from  this  source. 


Walker  and  Webster  combined  in  a  Diction  art  of  the  Eholibh 
Language.  By  John  Lonomuib,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Leotuer 
in  King's  College  and  University,  Aberdeen.     Ixmdon:   Wilham 

Walker  and  Webster  occupy,  perhaps,  the  highest  place  in  Ed|^ 
lexicography.  Here,  we  have  the  definitions  of  the  former,  and  tbe 
pronunciations  of  the  latter,  united  in  one  volimie,  and  brought  into 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  present  time.  It  contains,  also,  many 
new  words,  and  numerous  synonymous  terms  are  carefully  diaoriminatsd. 
There  is  an  Appendix  to  the  work,  which  contains  ''Walker's  Key  tothi 
Pronunciation  of  Scripture,  Qreek  and  Latin  proper  namei^  and  ft 
vocftbulary  of  modem  geographical  names,  together  with  the  explanfttifln 
of  numerous  oontarauc^ODa  «di\  c«srt«GiX>  -^^xvm^  \s«iii^T«3^'«a  lanigngM^ 
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Bach  a  small  yolume  and  at  such  a  small  price,  can  such  an  amount  of 
useful  and  accurate  information  be  obtained.  As  an  aid  to  those  who 
wish  to  master  the  English  language  and  cultivate  English  literature,  it 
will  prove  invaluable.  The  work,  which  is  executed  in  a  scholarly 
manner,  must  have  cost  the  learned  editor  immense  labor. 


Character  Ain)  its  Developmsnt.    By  Rev.  William  Marshall. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co. 

Ths  subject  of  the  work  is  confessedly  an  important  one.  Character  U 
the  only  earthly  production  that  man  can  really  call  his  own.  It  is  his,  for  he 
made  it.  Nothing  else  does  he  carry  with  him  from  the  earth  into  the 
other  state.  Houses,  lands,  gold,  wardrobes,  and  even  the  body  itself,  he 
leaves  in  the  dust ;  but  character  he  bears  with  him  into  the  invisible, 
the  retributive,  and  the  etemaL  As  is  his  character,  so  is  he  in  the 
spiritual  universe,  and  before  a  holy  Qod.  Out  of  character,  paradise 
blooms  and  hell  flames.  No  subject^  therefore,  can  transcend  in 
momentousness  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  A  thorough 
philosophic  treatment  of  it,  in  a  godly  spirit  and  for  godly  ends,  showing 
at  the  same  time  the  indispensableness  of  the  Gospel  to  the  production  of 
a  good  one,  is  one  of  the  gicatest  desiderata  in  the  religious  literature  of 
our  age.  The  author  has  not  exactly  supplied  this ;  not  because  he 
lacked  the  capacity — his  volume  shows  the  right  kind  of  ability — but 
because  it  was  manifestly  not  the  predse  work  he  set  before  himself.  He 
has,  notwithstanding,  produced  a  good  book..  It  has  the  marks  of 
juvenility,  not  in  the  sense  of  weakness,  but  of  freshness,  buoyancy, 
and  beauty.  The  work  abounds  with  thoughts  which  reach  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  subject ;  the  language  is  clear,  chaste,  and  strong ;  and  the 
spirit  is  loving,  modest,  and  reverent. 


SoxGS   FN  Sorrow   and  Songs  of  Joy.     By  C.   H.   J.      London: 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  poetry  of  thi8 
volume.  It  may  be,  however,  first-dass  notwithstanding.  We  sometimes 
think  we  have  neither  the  poetic  eye  or  ear.  Mrs.  Browning  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  first-class  poet:  the  highest  bardic  genius  was  hers. 
Tenoyson,  too,  of  course  sits  amongst  the  royalties  of  his  order :  and  yet 
wee^^moi  aee  the  beautf  or  catch  the  muac  oi  all  Uie  eShajAOCA^I  ^si^ii&sst. 
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We  haye  seen  even  intellectual  "  Dundrearys  "  of  both  sexet  dancing 
with  enthusiasm  to  some  passages  from  these  poets,  that  we  could  not 
for  the  life  of  us  imderRtancL  We  must^  therefore,  lack  that  poetic  lune 
which  is  necessary  to  feel  the  highest  ring  of  genius.  So  that  when  we 
say  we  see  little  or  no  poetry  in  these  songB^  our  readers  must  think  of 
our  acknowledged  incapacity.  The  design  of  the  writer  is  good,  althoogh, 
we  think,  the  theology  is  often  bad,  and  the  spirit  sometimes  mawkiaL 


The  Religious  Aitnals  op  Brentwood.     By  Rev.  H.  P.  Bowss. 
London :  John  Wesley. 

Tins  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  to  which  we  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  sometime  ago,  and  it  contains  many  interesting  incidents 
not  found  in  the  former  edition.  We  extract  a  pafagraph  to  show  the 
Htyle  and  spirit  of  the  author : — "  By  means  of  history,  the  events  of  the 
past  are  retained ;  by  the  records  of  antiquity,  we  call  back  departed 
ages,  and  in  thought  have  them  over  again.  We  delight  in  perusing  the 
history  of  the  world  at  laige,  still  more,  the  histoiy  of  our  country ;  bot 
most  of  all  that  of  the  town  or  locality  in  which  we  live,  which  is  oor 
home.  Events  that  have  transpired  in  our  own  town  centuries  ago,  tre 
full  of  interest  to  us  aU.  All  lustoiy  is  instructive,  but  especially  the 
history  of  religion.  The  facts  connected  with  the  worship  of  our  anoei- 
tors,  are  most  attractive  to  the  devout  mind.  The  religious  annab  oC 
the  past  should  arrest  our  attention :  we  should  study  them  so  doidj 
as  to  understand  them.  By  this  means  we  may  see  their  influence  upon 
the  present,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  future  of  our  country.  Eveiy 
town  has  some  event  worthy  of  commemoration ;  almost  every  village 
has  some  name  that  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Our  own 
town  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  There  are  many  inddenti 
connected  with  Brentwood  worthy  of  record,  some  names  that  will  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance."  The  volume  is  fraught  with  moii 
interesting  facta,  arranged  with  literary  «kill,  and  recorded  in  a  dictioD 
lucid  and  nervous. 


A  Voice  in  all  the  Churches.    London :  Moigan  &  Chase. 

We  scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  this  tract :  it  abounds  with  diaclosum 
of  Church  diseases  and  descriptions  of  the  recipes.  There  is  a  deal  of 
strong  sense  in  it  and  tihe  i^eilin^  is  by  no  means  aciimonioiu.  Tlie 
purpoee,  too,  is  uiido\)i\A«Si3  Yi-croni^  «Dii>DS^^  >i^saiS^ffc%  ^  ^^geBoni- 
nations  would  do  "w^iW.  ^»  iwd.T&» 
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Dreams  ; — ^their  Philosophy  and  Uses. 


**  For  Qod  speakeih  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiyeth  it  not.  In  a 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  aleep  falleth  upon  men,  in 
aliimberingB  upon  the  bed ;  then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth 
their  instruotion,  that  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose,  and  hide 
pride  from  man." — Job  xzziu.  14 — 17. 

UK  subject,  whilst  it  has  some  difficulties  that 
master  our  intelligence,  has  also  aspects  sug- 
gestive of  some  important  spiritual  truths.  An 
accurate  verbal  description  of  all  the  variety  of 
dreams,  if  possible,  woidd  be  superfluous.  All  dr^m, 
and  each  knows  what  a  dream  is  better  than  he  can  be 
told.  There  are  writers  who  give  us  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  clouds  of  heaven;  but  the  clouds  are  far 
more  grand  and  wonderful  as  we  see  them  in  endless  numbers 
gwell  and  shrink,  brighten  and  blacken  in  the  sky,  than  they 
appear  as  descriptions  in  a  book.  So  with  dreams.  They 
are  more  wonderful  on  the  troubled  sky  of  a  man's  so\il  at 
night,  than  they  are  in  the  depictment^  of  any  speaker  or 
writer.  They  come  in  every  shape,  form,  and  hue.  In 
attitudes  fantastic  and  grotesque,  they  chase  each  other  with 
rapidity  through  the  firmament  of  the  so\il ;  and  then  melt 
away  into  nothingness.    Often — 

**  Dim  and  faint  as  the  mists  that  break 
At  mmnae  horn  a  mountain  Ukft.** 
Vol,  XT,  ^ 
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We  cannot  describe  them.     All  we  shall  do,  is  to  say  a  word 
on  their  philosophy  and  itses. 

I.  Their  Philosophy.  Various  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  order  to  account  for  them,  but  none  have  been 
found  equal  to  a  full  explanation  of  all  their  various  types. 
I  have  no  new  theory  to  offer ;  I  have  discovered  no  key  to 
imlock  the  mystery.  Two  questions  remain  open  for 
discussion. 

First :  What  origincUes  the  dream.  What,  when  the  man 
is  "  lapped  in  the  soft  oblivion  of  unconsciousness,"  when  the 
body  is  still  as  death  in  sleep,  starts  the  mind  into  action  1 
The  probability  is,  that  there  are  more  causes  than  one — ^that 
different  kinds  of  dreams  have  different  causes.  The  cause 
of  some  dreams  may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  body  at  the 
time.  Aristotle  considered  that  every  object  of  sense  pro- 
duced upon  the  soul  certain  impressions,  which  it  made  after 
the  senses  had  closed,  and  that  the  perceptive  faculty  of 
the  mind,  recognizing  these  impressions,  woke  the  mind  np 
to  its  dream-work.  Many  examples  have  been  given  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Gregory  relates,  that  having 
occasion  to  put  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  patient  at  bed 
time,  he  dreamed  he  was  walking  up  Mount  Etna,  and 
foimd  the  groimd  insufferably  hot.  Dr.  Reid,  having  had  a 
blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  being  scalped 
by  a  party  of  Indians.  Such  instances  as  these,  perhapfl^ 
agree  with  the  experiences  of  most,  and  show  that  the  state 
of  the  body  often  originates  the  dream.  The  cause  of  other 
dreams  may  be  foimd  in  something  that  has  made  more 
than  ordinary  impression  on  the  mind.  "A  dream,"  says  the 
wise  man,  "  cometh  from  a  multitude  of  business." 

**  In  deep,  when  fancy  Ib  let  loose  to  pUy, 
Our  dreaniB  repeat  the  wiflhea  of  the  day.*' 

That  which  has  pleased  or  pained  us  most — ^filled  us  vith 
most  anxioxLA  tVio\i^Vit&  m  the  day — ^fancy,  uncontrolled,  re- 
produces in  tbft  VmoiA  o1  >(^^  T^\^*  ^  ^^r^s^  ^Qbesl  '^ 
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Pilate's  wife.  Thoughts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  filled 
Jerusalem,  had  anxiously  occupied  her  mind  in  her  waking 
hours,  and  these  thoughts  gave  her  most  troublesome  yisions 
in  sleep,  so  that  in  the  morning,  we  hear  her  address  her 
husband  thus — "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just 
man  :  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream.'* 
Hence  dreams  are  generally  retrospective — they  are  shadows 
of  past  events.  Like  lanterns  in  a  vessel's  stem,  they  throw 
light  upon  the  track  we  have  cut  through  the  sea  of  life. 
The  cause  of  other  dreams  has  been  traced  to  supernatural 
influence.  The  ancient  heathens  regarded  them  as  the  pro- 
duction of  separate  spirits  acting  upon  the  human  so\il  in 
sleeping  hours.  Baxter,  amongst  other  eminent  Christian 
thinkers,  believed  in  this.  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  it.  Are 
not  the  spirits  of  all  the  generations  that  have  ever  lived,  living 
still  1  May  they  not  be  ever  hovering  around  our  path  and 
crowding  the  air  we  breathe  ?  Do  not  those  who  once  knew 
and  loved  us  feel  an  interest  in  us  still ;  and  is  not  the  soul 
in  sleep  more  detached  from  the  material  world,  and  more 
allied  with  the  spiritual  than  when  awake  ?  We  know  that 
their  forms  often  flit  before  us,  and  may  it  not  be  that  some- 
times they  softly  touch  some  spring  of  the  soul  which  sets 
the  whole  mystic  machine  to  work]  The  other  question 
open  to  discussion  is — 

Secondly :  Why  do  HioughU  take  such  grotesque  forms  in 
dreams  ?  Images  often  appear  to  the  mind  in  dreams  that 
are  unknown  in  waking  hours,  that  have  nothing  like  them  in 
the  great  world  of  reality.  Objects  appear,  the  like  of  which 
Heaven  has  never  created.  Events  occur  which  never  could 
take  place  without  reversing  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Why 
are  the  mind's  conceptions  so  different  in  the  night  to  the  day? 
Why  is  the  whole  scenery  of  the  soul  so  changed,  its  heaven 
and  earth  so  different  ?  I  only  suggest  a  reason,  it  is  this. 
The  mind  in  sleep  is  left  uncontrolled  hy  the  wUL  The  human 
mind  is  subject  to  what  are  called  laws  of  association,  laws 
by  which  one  thought  is  made  to  rise  by  necessity  out  of  an- 
other^ aa  seed  from  seed.     If  the  thought  is  oi  ttoiMxa^X^ossiiL 

Vol,  XT.  ^  ^ 
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kind,  it  will  go  on  producing  the  unnatural  and  the  monstrous. 
In  our  waking  hours  these  laws  themselves  are  controlled  by 
the  WILL.  In  my  waking  hours  I  think  as  I  will,  I  think  upon 
this  subject  or  that  in  this  connexion  or  that.  Bj  my  will 
I  crush  a  wrong  or  absurd  thought  in  its  germ,  and  by  mj 
will  I  originate  others  of  an  opposite  and  higher  class.  Bat 
in  sleep,  this  will  has  resigned  her  sovereignty ;  the  queen 
herself  is  sleeping,  and  lawless  fEincy  has  taken  the  tlmme. 
In  dreams  the  mind  is  left  like  a  vessel  without  a  rudder. 
The  laws  of  association  heave  her  about  in  all  directions  like 
the  swelling  tide,  and  the  stormy  wind.  If  a  wrong  thougiit 
comes  up  in  the  day,  by  my  will  I  can  crush  it  as  a  monster, 
but  in  sleep  the  will  is  powerless,  and  from  the  fathomkB 
depths  of  the  mind,  monster  rises  from  monster  imchecked 
and  uncontrolled. 

Passing  from  these  questions  concerning  their  philosophj, 
let  us  notice — 

II.  Their  uses.  Have  dreams  no  serviceable  purpose  t 
Answer  they  no  useful  end  ?  Coming  upon  us,  as  they  do^  by 
almost  the  necessity  of  our  nature,  and  engaging  so  much  of 
our  spiritual  energies,  the  goodness  of  my  Maker  binds  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  serviceable  in  some  way  or  othec. 
What  though  they — 

'^  Are  the  children  of  an  idle  hrain, 
Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  fantasy.*' 

Still  they  must  have  some  good  end  to  answer.  The  nusts 
that  overhang  the  hills,  and  the  vapours  that  cuil  in  the 
breeze,  are  of  some  service  in  the  economy  of  nature.  And 
can  it  be  that  those  fantasies  of  the  soul  are  good  for  nothing  f 
An  analogy  imites  with  creative  goodness  to  say  Na  What 
are  their  probable  uses  1 

First :  Thei/  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  our  ipmM 
eonsHtuHon.  Few  things  throw  more  light  on  the  natoR 
and  the  power  oi  \\i&  «ov]\  >}ciim  \\&  ^^^(w.  dsQams.  (1)  Thqr 
show  the  Boxii'ft  i^^^i^  tet  m^^3»si.\«r5  ^Ss^ssou  '^\xnte^we\ 
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action,  "we  mean  action  in  which  the  will  is  not  concerned, 
where  it  has  not  been  consulted,  over  which  it  has  no  control. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  involuntary  action,  one  is  right.  In 
obvious  peril  we  involuntarily  seek  safety ;  in  the  presence 
of  axiomatical  truths  we  involuntarily  believe ;  in  the  view 
of  the  truly  beautiful  we  involimtarily  admire  and  love.  All 
this  we  do,  not  by  volition,  but  by  intuition.  In  heaven, 
where  all  are  holy  in  the  deepest  foimtains  of  their  being, 
and  springs  of  their  activity,  involuntary  action  is,  perhaps, 
the  rule,  and  always  blessed.  But  there  is  an  involuntary 
action  that  is  wrong.  It  arises  from  a  thorough  infirmity  of 
the  will,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  and  long 
habits  of  sin.  Alas,  how  many  there  are  who,  through  a 
sinful  course  of  life,  have  lost  the  "  I  will "  of  their  being ; 
that  have  become  the  thorough  creatures  of  old  associations 
and  habits;  no  argument  can  change  their  opinion ;  no  persua- 
sion their  conduct.  They  are  borne  on  resistlessly  by  the  river 
of  their  own  thoughts,  prejudices,  and  indulgences.  They 
cannot  stop ;  the  will  is  gone.  This  power  of  involuntary 
miction  is  a  terrible  power  of  the  souL  Hast  thou  thought  of 
it,  brother  1  Dreams  show  that  thou  hast  ifi  It  is  a  power 
that  can  make  thee  miserable  in  spite  of  thyself.  They  serve 
to  show — (2)  The  souFs  power  for  vivid  realization.  In 
dreams  the  spirit  sees  the  objects  with  all  the  vividness  of 
reality.  Persons,  dead  long  ago,  are  seen,  and  heard,  and 
felt,  as  if  they  were  in  contact  with  us  in  our  waking  hours. 
In  truth,  more  so.  When  awake,  we  see  outward  objects 
through  our  sensations ;  but  the  objects  that  come  to  us  in 
dreams  we  see  directly  iojce  to  face.  Gardens,  bowers,  lakes, 
streams,  oceans,  mountains,  cities,  men,  women;  in 
dreams  they  are  always  powerfully  real.  A  trial  is  seldom 
more  distressing  to  the  soul  than  when  it  looms  in  a  dream  ; 
an  enemy  seldom  more  terrible  to  us  than  when  he  walks 
the  chambers  of  the  soul  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  The 
deepest  thrills  of  the  soul  are  often  felt  at  what  we  see  and 
hear  in  dreams.  Speaking  of  a  dreaming  man^  our  ^^:Qait 
dnuoAtist  ba8  B&idy'-^ 
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"  Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  bo  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  deep. 
That  beada  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared ; 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste." 

Wonderful  power  of  the  soul  is  this.  It  wakes  the  dead ; 
it  brings  the  distant  near ;  and  out  of  its  own  thon^ts 
plants  a  paradise,  or  kindles  a  hell.  They  serve  to  show— (3) 
The  soul's  power  of  rapid  movement.  Times  and  distances 
are  nothing  to  the  soul  in  dreams.  It  coasts  round  the 
earth,  and  darts  through  the  centuries  in  an  instant. 
Departed  men  are  present,  and  converse  with  us.  Events 
long  since  past  are  transpiring  at  the  moment.  We  are  in 
scenes  a  thousand  leagues  away.  We  paint  our  life  in  an 
instant ;  we  do  the  world's  business  in  an  hour.  Wonde^ 
fully  rapid  is  the  mind's  movement  in  dreams.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
late  Lord  Holland  : — "  On  an  occasion,  when  he  was  much 
fatigued,  while  listening  to  a  friend  who  was  reading  aloud,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  had  a  dream ;  the  particulars  of  whidi  it 
would  occupy  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  to  express 
in  writing.  After  he  woke,  he  found  that  he  remembered  the 
beginning  of  one  sentence,  which  he  actually  heard,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  immediately  foUowing  it,  so  that, 
probably,  the  whole  time  during  which  he  had  slept,  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a  few  seconds."  Dr.  Carpenter,  alao^ 
mentions  the  case  of  a  clergyman  falling  asleep  in  his  pulpit 
during  the  singing  of  the  psalm  before  the  sermon,  and 
awakening  with  the  conviction  that  he  must  have  slept  for 
at  least  an  hour,  and  that  the  congregation  must  have  been 
waiting  for  him,  but  on  referring  to  his  psalm-book,  he  was 
consoled  by  finding  that  his  slumber  had  lasted  not  longer 
than  during  the  singing  of  a  single  line.  Not  half  the  things 
we  see  and  do  in  dreams,  do  we  remember.  The  mind  in 
sleep,  Uke  Satwiu,  ^e^o\«^\ft»ss^  q1\\&  <dc^^s«s&.^&%cMiLa8  they 
are  bom.    TVie  i^^v"^^!  ^^  ^^  TsvmSI!.^  \cL^^^sa!fi8Gd(.>sL^Hs^ 
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significantly  hints  to  us^of  that  incalculable  expertness 
of  action  which  will  mark  its  history  in  eternity.  They 
serre  to  show — (4)  The  soul's  power  of  incorporeal  action. 
In  dreams  the  bodily  senses  are  closed ;  yet  the  so\il  sees 
and  hears,  tastes,  smells  and  feels.  It  sees  without  the 
eye,  hears  without  the  ear,  works  without  the  hands,  walks 
without  the  feet,  talks  without  the  tongue.  It  often  reasons, 
too,  most  accurately  in  sleep.  Many  men  in  sleep  have 
Bolyed  problems  which  mastered  them  in  the  day;  have  written, 
as  in  the  case  of  Coleridge,  lines  of  poetry  which  transcended 
their  genius  when  awake.  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  that  an 
eminent  lawyer  had  been  consulted  respecting  a  case  of  great 
difficulty  and  importance,  and  after  several  days  of  intense 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  got  up  in  his  sleep  and  wrote  a 
long  paper.  The  following  morning  he  told  his  wife  that  he 
had  had  a  most  interesting  dream,  and  that  he  would  give 
anything  to  recover  the  train  of  thought  which  had  then 
passed  through  the  mind.  She  directed  him  to  his  writing- 
desk,  where  he  found  his  opinion  clearly  and  fully 
written  out.  This  power  of  the  soul  to  act  thus  inde- 
pendently of  the  body  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  argument  in 
&Yor  of  its  immateriality,  and  a  prophecy  of  its  capabili- 
ties to  fulfil  its  high  destiny  when  the  body  is  dust. 
Paul's  language  on  the  subject  is  full  of  meaning,  "  I  knew 
a  man  in  Christ,"  <fec.  Dreams  serve  toshow — (5)  The  soid's 
power  of  moral  character.  The  moral  character  of  the  soul, 
that  is,  its  controlling  likes  and  dislikes,  determines  the 
character  of  our  dreams.  He  whose  moral  heart  is  engrossed 
in  sensual  gratifications,  worldly  gains  and  amusements,  will 
have  dreams  corresponding  to  that  state  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  whose  mind  is  mainly  engrossed  with  spiritual  and 
Divine  things,  will  have  dreams  of  a  religious  and  elevating 
character.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  well  said  "that  persons  of 
radical  integrity  will  not  be  easily  perverted  in  their  dreams ; 
nor  noble  minds  do  pitiful  things  in  their  sleep.**  If  the 
moral  current  of  the  soul  flows  in  the  channel  of  the  chaste, 
ibe  honest,  and  the  godly,  it  ynSL  not  imxtQt  vccAaigiK^  ^^ 
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unoleanness,  dishonesty,  or  sin.  The  moral  heart  is  the 
fountain  of  all  our  aotivities,  both  asleep  and  awake ;  if  that 
fountain  be  clean,  every  streamlet  will  be  orystaL 

If  dreams  throw  all  this  light  upon  the  wonderful  natun 
which  God  has  given  us,  are  they  not  useful ;  are  not  the 
ends  they  answer  worth  having  1  Ought  we  not  to  be  thank- 
ful to  heaven  for  the  power  to  form  visions  in  the  ni^  t 
Another  great  use — 

Secondly :  TJiei/  arc  sometimes  the  organs  of  Divine  comMtcai- 
cation.  In  olden  times  dreams  were  the  media  through  whioli 
God  was  pleased  to  communicate  His  thoughts  to  men«  "If 
there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myidf 
known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
dream/'  (Num.  xii.  6.)  God  revealed  Himself  in  a  dream 
to  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Solomon,  Nebuchadnezztf, 
Daniel,  and  others.  Some  of  those  dreams  we  shall  have  to 
examine  in  future  homilies.  Why  He  made  communicatiooe 
of  Himself  to  man  through  dreams  is  a  question  beyond  our 
solution.  Was  it  because  the  soul  in  sleep  is  more  removed 
from  the  material  and  nearer  to  the  spiritual  than  wheo 
awake  ?  or  was  it  that  the  soul  asleep  can  hear  and  observe 
wonders  which  in  waking  hours  would  paralyze  it  with  terror 
and  awe  1  We  know  not.  We  know  the  fact,  and  we  desire 
to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  and  say,  '*  Even  so,  Father, 
it  seemeth  good." 

But  are  dreams  organs  of  Divine  commimication  now  f  or 
where  they  only  employed  so  in  remote  ages,  and  in  eastern 
lands  ?  Were  the  men  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the  only  met 
thus  honored?  Beason  would  suggest  that  God  has  tti& 
intercourse  with  human  minds — in  dreams  of  the  night,  and 
in  visions  of  the  day.  Is  the  Infinite  Father  less  interested 
in  the  men  of  this  genemtion  than  in  those  of  the  past  t  Do 
we  stand  in  less  need  of  communications  of  Him  than  thoae 
to  whom  of  old  He  spoke  ?  Or  are  we  less  accessible  to  Hii 
approaches  ?  By  no  means.  Hence  there  is  nothing  inoon* 
sistent  in  reaaoH)  m  \)[iQ  >i\iQi\i^\.  NX^\.<a^haa  communioatioai 
with  Bome  men  uo^  Va  dt^Moa.    kc^^«i^\R(«;i^'^iMs»NBkTsss^ 
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he  experience  of  some  men  that  tends  to  attest  the  &ot. 
)re  have  been  men  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every 
ile,  who  have  had  dreams  prognosticating  with  singular 
uracj  future  events,  and  resulting  in  issues  of  high 
ritual  importance.  Instances  abound  where  dreams  have 
n  the  means  of  converting  wicked  men,  and  of  guiding 
I  succouring  the  good  in  scenes  of  perplexity  and  distress, 
in  the  cases  of  Colonel  Gardiner  and  Africana  recorded  by 
ffat.  I  select  two  from  many,  that  seem  to  cany  with 
m  proofs  of  their  Divine  origin;  the  one  indicating  a 
>wledge  of  future  events  more  than  hmnan,  and  the  other 
ling  in  results  the  most  blessed  and  Divine.  Both  are 
1  authenticated.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bowden,  of  Darwin, 
ites  the  following  dream,  which  he  wrote  down  as  he 
sived  it  from  the  lips  of  the  clergyman  whose  dream  it 
I : — "A  clergyman,  exhausted  with  the  public  duties  of  the 
iday  morning  and  afternoon,  retired  to  his  apartment  for 
bour*s  sleep  in  order  to  refresh  him  for  the  services  of  the 
ning.     In  his  sleep,  he  dreamt  that  he  entered  his  garden, 

down  in  his  bower  there  to  read  and  meditate.  While 
s  employed,  he  heard  a  footstep  approaching — ^be  went 
^h  to  meet  the  visitor.  The  visitor  was  a  brother  clergy- 
a  of  brilliant  talents,  and  wondrously  popular.  His 
ntenance  was  covered  with  a  gloom  of  sadness,  and  his 
^s  indicated  great  agitation  of  soul.  His  distressed  clerical 
tor  asked  him  the  time  of  day,  to  which  he  replied, 
inty-five  minutes  past  four.   On  hearing  this  he  exclaimed, 

is  only  one  hour  since  I  died,  and  here  I  am,  damned ! ' 
unned !  *  said  the  other,  *  for  what  V  *  It  is  not,'  said  the 
tor, '  because  I  have  not  preached  the  Gospel,  nor  because 
ave  not  been  useful,  but  because  I  have  sought  the  praise 
men  rather  than  of  God,  and  I  have  my  reward.'  On 
ring  this,  the  minister  woke  from  his  sleep  with  the  awful 
am  pressing  on  his  heart.  He  went  forth  to  his  church  to 
duct  the  evening  service.  On  his  way,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
ndwho  inquired  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  severe  loss  the 
mdi  had  Buatained  in  the  death  of  tiiek  -omu&Xi^^   1&!^ 
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replied,  *  No,'  and  inquired  the  day  and  the  hour  when  the 
event  took  place.  The  reply  was,  *  This  afternoon  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  three  o'clock/  "  I  accept  this  feet ;  pu 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  other  is  a  dream  which  a 
father  had,  and  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  several  of  his 
children.  "In  January  last,"  said  a  pions  father  in 
writing  to  his  friends,  *^  I  dreamed  that  the  day  of  jodgment 
was  come.  I  saw  the  Judge  on  His  great  white  throne,  and 
all  nations  were  gathered  before  Him.  My  wife  and  I  were  on 
the  right  hand,  but  I  could  not  see  my  children.  I  said,  4 
cannot  bear  this,  I  must  go  and  seek  them.'  I  went  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  Judge,  and  there  found  them  all  standing 
in  the  utmost  despair.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me  they  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  cried,  '  Oh !  father,  we  will  never  part  1 ' 
I  said,  *  My  dear  children,  I  am  come  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
get  you  out  of  this  awful  situation  ! '  So  I  took  them  all 
with  me ;  but  when  we  came  near  the  Judge,  I  thought  He 
cast  an  angry  look,  and  said,  '  What  do  thy  children  with 
thee  now  1  They  would  not  take  thy  warning  when  on  earth, 
and  they  shall  not  share  with  thee  the  crown  in  heaven; 
depart,  ye  cursed  ! '  At  these  words  I  awoke,  bathed  in 
tears.  Awhile  after  this,  as  we  were  all  sitting  together  on  a 
Sabbath  evening,  I  related  to  them  my  dream.  No  sooner 
did  I  begin,  than  first  one,  and  then  another,  yea,  all  of 
them,  burst  into  tears,  and  God  fastened  conviction  on  their 
hearts.  Five  of  them  are  rejoicing  in  God  their  Savioor ; 
and  I  believe  the  Lord  is  at  work  with  the  other  two ;  so  that 
I  doubt  not  He  will  give  them,  also,  to  my  prayers."  Thus, 
"  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  Meth 
upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed ;  then  he  openeth  Uie 
ears  of  men,  and  seaJeth  their  instruction,  that  ho  may  with- 
draw man  from  his  purpose,  and  hide  pride  from  man.** 

The  subject  teaches  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  How  great  the  souL  Brother,  what  are  things  about 
thee  compared  to  thy  soul  ?  Close  thy  senses,  and  shut  out 
the  matenaL  vmivera^.  1\lq\sl  \^sb&\.  ^\K!A.^mQrld  within  thee. 
Thy  Boul  ismde^ii^'^^^  ol  >i3Ki'aX.\si3aXAx\5biii^ 
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living,  and  which  hems  thee  round  about  When  thy  body  is 
motionless  in  sleep,  it  can  tread  the  shores  of  Tartarus,  and 
pace  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

"  The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh." 

Once  in  the  revolution  of  every  twenty-four  hours  that 
soul  of  thine  breaks  away  from  the  material,  and  holds  fellow- 
ship with  its  own  spiritual  creations,  in  order  to  remind 
thee  that  it  will  soon  break  away  from  the  material  al- 
together, leave  thy  body  to  rot  in  the  dust,  and  spend 
eternity  amidst  the  wonders  of  a  world  of  spirits.  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"  What?  Nothing.  To  lose  the  soul  is 
to  lose  the  universe,  to  lose  Gk)d,  to  lose  all  that  can  render 
existence  aught  but  an  eternal  curse. 


i0mi;ljetk  ^hntt  at  il^t  %d$  af 


Able  e3cpositioDfl  of  the  Acts  or  the  Apostlks,  describing  the  manners,  customs, 
and  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
harmonizing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  Bat 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggrations  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
of  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  archseological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Section  Fifteenth. — ^Acts  v.  33 — 42. 

**  When  they  heard  that,  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  took  coiuisel 
to  alay  them.  Then  stood  there  up  one  in  the  council,  a  PhariBee,  named 
Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  TeputaUonamo\i^«JiIt.bA^^«A'^\«^ 
and  ooBUDanded  to  put  the  apostles  foith  aUU\Q  v^Mie  \  osA  ^^  ^ss!^.^ 
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them,  Ye  men  of  Israel,  take  heed  to  yourselves  what  ye  intend  to  do  ai 
touching  these  men.  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boMftiog 
himself  to  be  somebody ;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
joined  themselves  :  who  was  slain ;  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  won 
scattered,  and  brought  tp  nought.  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Ga* 
lilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after  him: 
he  also  perished ;  and  all,  even  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  diqperMd. 
And  now  I  say  unto  you.  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  akne : 
for  if  this  coimsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  hot 
if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to 
fig^t  against  Ood.  And  to  him  they  agreed,  and  when  they  hadcaUedthi 
apostles^  and  beaten  them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not  spttk 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.  And  they  departed  from  the 
presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  bis  name.  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  thef 
ceased  not,  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ** — ^Acts  v.  88 — 42. 

Subject  : — The  Speech  of  Gamaliel  to  the  Sanhedrim, 

WE  have  four  things  in  this  narratiye  that  are  worftk 
looking  at : — Good  oratory  neutralized  by  a  corrupt 
audience ;  culpable  indifference  justifying  itself  by  plausible 
logic ;  a  rule  for  testing  systems  by  which  the  divinity  of 
Christianity  is  established ;  and  an  example  of  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  genuine  religion.     Here  we  have — 

I.  Good  oratory  neutralized  by  a  corrupt  audiestck 
The  storm  of  opposition  to  the  apostles  was  raging  furiously 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  when  one,  the  most  illustrious,  of  their 
number  stands  up  to  moderate  its  violence.  We  have  hii 
address  here,  and  in  it  there  are  several  things  Which  show 
its  rhetorical  power. 

First :  T/ie  ability  and  position  of  the  speaker.  "A  Pharisee, 
named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law^  had  in  reputadon 
among  all  the  people."  The  name  Gamaliel  was  an  old  historic 
name,  honorable  in  Israel  He  was  the  son  of  Simeon,  who 
took  Jesus  in  his  arms  in  the  temple,  and  the  grandson  of 
Hillel,  both  famous  Jewish  doctors.  The  exalted  title  of 
Haiban  was  conierre^  otlYvvoi  qti  w^q^no^  qi€  hia*  (g;reai  wiedoBi 
and  reputation.    He \isA>Q^\^ ^V  ^\ia  >M2aa  *0m^  ^^Ena&ase^^ 
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the  Sanhedrim,  and  at  his  feet  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  studied.  A  most  popular  man  in  the  state^  too,  was 
he.  "  He  was  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people."  Such 
a  speaker*s  high  character  and  reputation  would  give  weight 
to  his  oratory.  The  speech  of  a  man  whose  ability  has  not 
yet  been  recognized,  and  whose  reputation  is  yet  to  be  made, 
woold  not  carry  with  it  half  the  power,  in  an  audience,  of 
words  not  half  so  weighty  in  wisdom  falling  from  the  lips  of 
him  who  has  won  a  '^  high  reputation  among  all  the  people." 
The  force  of  a  speech  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers  is  greatly 
regulated  by  the  place  the  speaker  holds  in  then:  judgment 
and  esteem.  Gamaliers  speech,  therefore,  would  have  this 
rhetorical  advantage.  Another  thing  here  which  shows  the 
oratorio  power  of  GamalieFs  address  is — 

Secondly :  The  coune  he  recommended.  Had  he  urged  on 
their  acceptance  some  abstruse  proposition,  or  reconmiended 
to  them  a  course  of  action  involving  great  difficulties  and 
dangers,  one  need  not  have  wondered  at  the  ineffectiveness 
of  his  address ;  but  the  course  he  recommended  was  most 
reasonable,  and  most  easy :  ''  refrain  from  these  men  and  let 
them  alone."  A  most  common-sense  course  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances.  There  is  yet  another  thing  which  shows 
the  rhetorical  power  of  Gamaliers  address — 

Thirdly :  The  argument  he  employed,  "  K  this  coimsel  or 
this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught ;  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it."  His  argument  was — (1)  If  the  move- 
ment was  undivine,  opposition  was  unnecessary  ;  it  would  come 
to  naught  of  itself.  In  support  of  this  he  does  two  things,  he 
gives  facts  and  he  states  a  principle.  The  fieusts  are  two ;  one 
referring  to  Theudas,  the  other  to  Judas  of  Galilee.  "  For 
before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be 
somebody ;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
joined  themselves :  who  was  slain  \  and  all,  as  many  as 
obeyed  him,  were  scattered,  and  brought  to  naught.  After 
this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the  taxing, 
and  drew  away  much  people  after  him :  he  also  perished ; 
and  all,  even  aa  many  as  obeyed  him,  ^ei^  d\s^T«^^^    ^^^T&s^ 
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were  these  two  rioters  ?     This  Theudas  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Theudas  mentioned  by  Josephus.* 

Judas  of  Galilee  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus.  After 
Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22)  was  deposed  from  the  government, 
and  Judaea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  a  census  or  enrolment,  called  taxing  in  the  teit, 
was  taken  by  Quirinus  or  Cyrenius,  president  of  Syria,  to  which 

*  Theudas  was  a  name  quite  common  among  the  Jews.  Of  this  nun, 
nothing  more  is  known  than  is  here  recorded.    Joaephua  (Antiq.  622; 
chap,  y.)  mentions  one  Theudas,  in  the  time  of  Fadus,  the  procurator  of 
Judss&f  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (A.D.  45  or  46),  who  per- 
suaded a  great  part  of  the  people  to  take  their  effects  with  Imn,  and  to 
follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan.     He  told  them    he  was  a  prophet^ 
and  that  he  would  divide  the  river  and  lead  them  over.  Fadus,  however, 
came  suddenly  upon  them,  and  slew  many  of  them.  Theudas  was  taken 
alive  and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  beheaded.  But  this  oocuired 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  this  discourse  of  QamalieL    Minj 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  Luke  and  Josephus,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  refer  to  the  same  man.   Lightfoot  supposed  that  Joaephua 
had  made  an  error  in  chronology.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  reference  to  the  same  event ;  and  the  fact  that  Joaqihiu 
has  not  recorded  the  insurrection  refeired  to  by  Gamaliel,  does  not 
militate  at  all  against  the  account  in  the  Acts.    For — (1)  Luke,  for  any- 
thing that  appears  to  the  contrary,  is  quite  as  credible  an  historian  as 
Josephus.    (2)  The  name  Theudas,  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jem^ 
and  there  is  no  improbability  that  there  were  two  leaders  of  an  insurrec- 
tion of  this  name.    If  it  is  improbable,  the  improbability  would  affect 
Josephus*  credit  as  much  as  that  of  Luke.  (3)  It  is  altogether  improbable 
that  Gamaliel  should  refer  to  a  case  which  was  not  well  authenticated, 
and  that  Luke  should  record  a  speech  of  this  kind  unless  it  was  delivered, 
when  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  the  error.    (4)  Josephus  has  recorded 
many  instances  of  insurrection  and  revolt.     He  has  represented  the 
country  as  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  by  no  means  professes  to  give  la 
account  of  all  that  occurred.  Thus  he  says  (Antiq.  xviii  z.  4)  that  there 
were  '*at  this  time  ten  thousand  other  disorders  in  JudsBt^**  and  (8)  that 
'' Judsea  was  full  of  robberies."    When  this  Theudas  lived,  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  as  Gamaliel  mentions  him  before  Judaa  of  Galilee^  it 
is  probable  that  he  lived  not  far  from  the  time  that  our  Saviour  wai 
bom — at  a  time  when  many  false  prophets  appeared,  Alaimmg  to  be  tbe 
Messiah.    Boasting  himtelf  to  be  sonuhody.     Claiming  to  be  an  eminflni 
prophet,  probckbly,  ot  \2kiQl&fiiNQB2ii.    Obt\|(d  Kvok.    The  word  used  here^ 
18  the  one  commoBVy  wboOl  V>  ^<sn»\A  \^^\.    ki^  ^saasi  vl  Xn^^mA.  ^ 
Mm^  or  gp^ye  cr«^tto\^  i^t^^^s^^asa. 
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JudsBa  was  attached.  This  Judas  became  a  ringleader  of  a 
rebellion  against  it  This  revolt  was  the  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties, which  ran  on  accumulating  imtil  Jerusalem  and  the 
nation  were  destroyed  in  the  great  war  of  Titus.  This  Judas 
and  all  his  followers,  we  are  told  here,  perished.  Gamalie 
wished  the  Sanhedrim  to  understand  that  if  the  cause  of  the 
apostles  was  undivine  and  merely  human,  they  would  perish 
just  like  this  Theudas  and  Judas.  Having  stated  these  facts, 
he  lays  down  a  principle,  which  is,  that  the  human  would 
perishy  the  Divine  flourish,  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it"  The  argument  i^adhominem  designed 
to  show  that  his  hearers,  on  their  own  principles,  were  bound  to 
take  the  course  he  recommended.  They  professed  to  regard 
the  new  religion  as  an  undivine  thing.  They  need  not  there- 
fore go  to  the  trouble  of  opposing  it;  on  their  own  view  of 
it)  it  would  soon  die.  Another  part  of  the  argument  is  (2) 
If  the  movement  was  of  God  opposition  would  be  futile  and 
impious,  "If  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  lest 
haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God."  Attempts  to 
crush  the  cause  of  God  are  as  futile  as  attempts  to  roll  back 
the  tides  of  ocean,  or  reverse  the  revolution  of  planets — ^worse 
than  futile,  it  is  fighting  against  God ;  a  mad  and  impious 
battling  against  the  Infinite.  Another  thing  which  shows 
the  power  of  his  oratory  is — 

Fourthly :  The  impression  he  produced,  "  And  to  him  they 
agreed."  Their  judgments  went  with  him.  They  could  not 
but  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  course  he  recommended, 
and  feel  the  force  of  the  arguments  he  employed. 

So  far  Gamaliel's  speech  seems  powerful,  and  one  might 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  gained  his  end,  and  brought 
his  audience  practically  to  his  conclusions.  But  no,  they 
pursued  their  course  of  persecution.  "When  they  had 
called  the  Apostles,  and  beaten  them,  they  commanded  that 
they  should  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  ga" 
Now  the  question  is,  what  rendered  this  man's  oratory  so  in- 
eSeotiye  f  It  waa  the  character  of  his  audience*    'Siws^xx^^ 
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warped  their  judgment,  and  malice  inspired  their  hearts. 
So  it  ever  is.  What  boots  a  good  speaker  or  a  good  speedi, 
if  the  minds  of  the  hearers  are  pre-occupied  with  hostile 
opinions  and  feelings.  The  riietoric  of  a  discourse  greatly 
depends  upon  the  mind  of  the  auditoiy.  Hence  what  is  felt 
to  be  eloquence  in  one  avdience^  would  not  be  in  another. 
He  is  the  most  eloquent  man  in  his  sphere  who  echoes  the 
views  and  advocates  the  wishes  of  his  audienca  The  man 
who  propounds  opinions,  not  agreeing  with  the  general  views 
of  his  listeners,  though  he  reasons  with  the  logic  of  Aristotle^ 
and  declaims  with  the  power  of  Demosthenes,  will  not  be  felt 
eloquent.  Paul  himself  was  a  babbler  at  Athens.  This  fiuA 
is  fraught  with  lessons  both  to  hearers  and  to  speakers.  Let 
hearers  who  would  benefit  from  the  discourses  of  the  men  they 
hear,  free  their  minds  from  prejudices,  and  listen  with  candour; 
and  let  speakers  despise  that  eloquence  that  oomes  rather 
from  the  low  tastes  and  narrow  views  and  sectarian  sympathiei 
of  a  spirituallj-degraded  audience,  than  from  the  true  thought! 
and  honest  arguments  and  noble  motives  of  a  speaker  io- 
spired  with  the  truth  of  God. 
Here  we  have — 

II.  Culpable  indifferencb  justifying  irsBLF  bt 
PLAUSIBLE  LOGIC.  The  courso  of  wm-interventum  which  this 
orator  recommends  to  the  Sanhedrim  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
aspects,  admit  of  justification.  On  the  ground  for  exampk 
of  sUUesmanslUp,  the  policy  he  recommends  might  be  de- 
fended. Earthly  rulers  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  die 
religious  opinions  and  movements  of  the  people,  so  long  ii 
there  is  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  others.  Free 
thought  and  action  in  spiritual  matters  is  the  inalieoable 
right  of  eveiy  man ;  the  empire  of  conscience  is  saered  to 
God.  Men  are  permitted  to  step  into  it  for  ptirposes  of 
argument^  but  not  to  legislate  or  coerce.  Or  supposing  thst 
Gamaliel  believed  that  the  cause  which  the  apostles  nm 
enthusiastically  ]^mo\.\xi!^'9<^tiot  difiiney  a  mere  snpentitko 
or  impoBtiire,  ttie  i^'^cfj  "V^ft  Tw«aaaswi^  \iEA^\Rk>lfitfte& 
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on  the  ground  of  social  philosophy.  The  way  to  give  an 
impulse  and  a  social  power  to  error,  is  to  persecute  its 
votaries.  Many  an  error  which  would  have  died  at  its  birth 
has  been  nursed  into  power  by  harshness  and  cruelty. 
Storms  of  persecution  have  nursed  the  absurdest  systems  into 
empires,  and  so  they  ever  will.  They  are  the  breath  that  the 
devil  breathes  to  inspire  and  strengthen  his  own. 

But  looking  at  the  conduct  of  Gamaliel  and  the  policy  he 
recommends  here  in  a  broad  human  light,  he  develops  a 
most  reprehensible  moral  indifference — (1)  Because,  as  a  man, 
he  was  morally  bound  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  apostles' 
cause  was  that  of  man,  or  of  God.  He  was  not  justified  in 
allowing  it  to  remain  an  hypothesis.  By  an  honest  investi- 
gation he  should  have  satisfied  himself  on  the  question  before 
he  presumed  to  give  any  advice.  (2)  Because  he  had  abundant 
evidence  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  question.  The  marvels 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  wrought  must  have  been  known 
to  him,  as  a  member  of  the  great  Council  of  the  nation.  The 
miracles  of  His  death  and  resurrection  too ;  moreover,  the 
wonders  of  the  Pentecost,  which  had  just  occurred,  were 
present  to  his  mind ;  a  thousand  voices  had  told  him  that  the 
work  was  the  work  of  God.  (3)  Because,  if  it  was  the  work  of 
God,  it  was  his  bounden  obligation  to  go  heart  and  soul  and 
hand  with  it.  We  cannot  therefore  but  regard  his  argu- 
ment, as  formulated,  as  an  apology  for  his  indifference.  In 
this  respect  Gamaliel  is  the  type  of  a  large  class  in  every  age. 
Their  policy  is  to  allow  things  to  take  their  course,  and  settle 
themselves  They  will  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  things,  in  order  to  shape  their 
conduct  in  relation  to  them.  They  allow  the  whole  to  remain 
an  hypothesis :  it  is  all  '^  if^  This  is  a  state  as  criminal  as  it 
is  perilous.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  whom  Christianity 
presents  itself,  to  settle  at  once  in  his  own  mind  the 
question  of  its  divinity.  Of  all  questions  it  is  the  most 
vital  and  urgent,  and  it  should  not  be  left  a  moment  in 
doubt. 

Here  we  have — 
Vol,  XV.  ^ 
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III.  A     RULE     FOR     TESTING     STSTBXS     BT     WHICH    THE 

DiYiNiTT  OF  Christianitt  IS  ESTABUSHBD.  The  role  is,  that 
what  is  divine  will  flourisL  "  If  it  be  of  God  ye  oannot  over- 
throw it."  We  accept  this  rule,  and  by  it  we  prepare  to  test 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  divinity.  "  Since  the  Gospel," 
to  use  the  language  of  another,  "  has  not  been  overthrown, 
but  has  gone  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  from  age  to  age^ 
and  was  never  so  great  a  power  as  at  this  day,  we  infer, 
conversely  to  the  proposition  of  Gamaliel,  that  it  is  of  God, 
and  never  can  be  overthrown.  It  is  true,  that  fisilse  systems 
of  religion  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  flourished  long  ia 
the  earth.  But  they  have  often  relied  upon  the  sword  for  their 
extension  and  perpetuity.  They  have,  too,  made  a  compfomiae 
with  the  passions,  and  not  demanded  the  pure  morals  <^  tbe 
Christian  system.  They  have  also  feJlen  into  pervernons 
and  corruptions,  from  which  they  could  not  reoover,  beiQg 
destitute  of  the  conservative  and  self-recaperative  enaff 
of  the  Gospel.  Our  holy  faith  has  been  attacked  by  every 
species  of  foe,  open  and  concealed  :  by  the  arm  of  the  peat- 
cutor,  and  the  argument  of  the  philosopher  :  by  the  doubts 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  sneers  of  the  witty.  But  it  has  oome 
forth  brighter  and  purer  from  every  furnace  in  which  it  hu 
been  tried.  It  still  lives ;  it  prevails  by  moral  suasion ;  it 
fills  the  world.  Cities  and  empires  rise  and  &11^  but  ibis 
kingdom  endureth  throughout  all  generations."  Napdeon 
Bonaparte  remarks,  in  a  conversation  related  by  his  friend 
Count  de  Montholon,  "  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne  and 
myself  founded  empires ;  but  on  what  foundation  did  we  rest 
the  creations  of  our  genius  ?  Upon  farce,  Jesus  Christ  akne 
founded  His  empire  upon  love  ;  and  at  this  hour  millioDS  of 
men  would  die  for  Him.  His  eternal  kingdom  is  prodaimedy 
loved,  and  adored,  and  is  extending  over  the  whole  eaitfa.'' 
Here  we  have— 

IV.  An  ezahplb  of  the  unoonquer^lBLb  spqut  <v 
GENUINE  BSIAQIOIS.  ^^V^^^\a.^^\xv\k^  Qicmduot  of  the  4XI8- 
iles.    "  And  ^\isa  ttis^  \ia^\«»^«a  ^^soi^^Cms)  ' 
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that  they  should  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them 
go.  And  they  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  Council, 
rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for 
his  name.  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  they 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ."  Observe  two 
things — 

First :  Their  exultatiaji  in  ignominious  suffering.  "  They 
were  beaten."  The  word  here  used,  which  properly  means 
flaying,  denotes  the  severest  kind  of  scourging.  It  was  a 
punishment  regarded  as  peculiarly  disgraceful  (TifAtapia 
aUrx(arri,  as  Josephus  calls  it).  The  usual  number  of  lashes 
was  thirty-nine.  (2  Cor.  xL  24.)  Thus  dishonored,  and  with 
bleeding  wounds,  they  left  the  Coimcil,  not  dejected  by  grief 
not  saddened  in  spirit,  but  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy.  The  ignominy  they  counted  honor.  This  is  an 
experience  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  to  those  who  have 
it  not  The  following  things  may  help  to  account  for  this 
sublime  feeling.  (1)  A  consciousness  of  rectitude.  (2)  A 
supreme  affection  for  Christ,  for  whose  cause  they  suffered. 
It  is  the  law  of  love  to  rejoice  in  suffering  for  its  object.  (3) 
A  recollection  that  their  Master  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
He  was  scourged  and  reviled.  (4)  A  fresh  assurance  of  their 
genuine  interest  in  Christ.  He  had  told  them  that  they 
should  thus  suffer.  Matt  v.  11,  12;  x.  17—22.  Such 
things  as  these  enabled  them  to  glory  in  tribulation 
Observe — 

Secondly :  Their  invincibility  in  prohibited  labor.  Though 
charged  with  awful  threats  by  the  council  not  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  they  marched  forward  in  their  mission 
with  indomitable  heroism.  ''  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and 
in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ."  No  power  on  earth  could  break  down  their  holy 
purpose.     They  set  all  human  authority  at  defiance. 


Vol,  xr.  ^  ^ 


Subject  : — 77ie  Descension  of  ChrUt  and  Hie  Ascejision  of  His 
Church, 

"  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  yoice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Qod :  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  tie 
air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one 
another  with  these  words." — 1  Thess.  iv.  16 — 18. 

^nalgsis  of  |iomiIi|  tht  Sir  Snnbrtb  tab  Sxfis-nini);. 

THE  Thessalonian  Church  were,  it  would  seem,  under  a 
twofold  misapprehension.  One  was  that  the  final  advent 
of  Christ  was  just  at  hand.  They  expected  His  return  while 
they  were  yet  "alive  on  the  earth."  In  truth,  the  impreBsion 
that  Jesus  would  soon  appear,  prevailed  extensively  through 
all  the  Churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  nor  is  it  oertain 
to  rae,  that  the  apostles  themselves  did  not  participate  in  this 
sentiment.  "  Yet  a  little  while,"  says  Paul,  "and  he  that  shall 
come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  The  prevalence  of  such 
an  impression  in  the  apostolic  period,  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  Christ  Himself  had  frequently  spoken  of  His  ooming 
as  an  event  not  far  distant.  Of  all  objects  in  the  universe,  He 
was  the  dearest  to  their  hearts.  He  was  fresh  in  their 
memory,  for  He  had  only  j  ust  departed.  Many  had  seen  Him 
before  His  death ;  not  a  few  in  the  glory  of  His  re8urrectio& 
body.  All  heard  wonderful  things  about  Him  from  tiioee 
who  had  seen  Him.  It  was  natural  therefore  for  their  love 
to  desire  His  speedy  return,  and  what  their  love  desired  thej 
readily  believed  in.  Our  creeds  have  their  root  in  the  heart, 
our  wishes  formulate  the  tenets  of  our  faith. 

The  other  misapprehension  was  that  the  Christiaiis  who 
departed  tins  Me  '^T«Tiav3i&  \ft  '^^s^  Tft\»2rc^  ^vould  not  have 
advantage     eqvAjeX  V>  xJcvg^    '«>Qa    ^ws^\  \Rk  \B*sai^  ^ 
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the  earth.  Those  who  would  be  living  here  when  that 
glorious  event  occurred,  they  seemed  to  feel,  would  be  privi- 
leged above  all  others.  Their  hearts  would  thrill  to  the  first 
distant  sounds  that  would  herald.  His  approach,  and  leap  with 
ecstasy  at  the  first  streaks  of  splendor  in  the  sky,  foretelling 
His  triiunphal  advent.  But  the  departed,  they  thought, 
would  have  no  share  in  this.  They  would  be  sleeping 
unconsciously  in  their  beds  of  dust,  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  raptures  of  the  scene.  This  heightened  their  sorrow 
when  one  after  another  of  their  Christian  brethren  departed. 
Though,perhaps,  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  coming  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  departed,  they  felt  that 
they  would  be  serious  losers  by  dying  before  the  glorious  return 
of  their  Redeemer.  Now,  in  the  context,  the  apostle  endea- 
vors to  comfort  them  under  their  bereavements  by  removing 
this  misapprehension.  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not 
even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.''  As  if  the  apostle  had  said, 
do  not  sorrow  imder  the  impression  that  the  departed  will 
have  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the  second  advent ;  they  will 
oome  with  Him :  they  will  be  as  alive  to  the  sublime  interests 
of  that  period  as  you  will  be.  "  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
onto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep."  The  word  ^* prevent'*  here,  does  not  mean 
what  the  word  means  with  us  now.  Like  many  other  words 
in  our  language,  it  has  changed  its  meaning  since  our  trans- 
lators did  their  noble  work.  With  us  now  it  means  hinder, 
obstruct.  But  here  it  means  precede^  anticipate, — prcevenio. 
The  idea  of  the  apostle  therefore  is,  that  those  who  will  be 
living  when  Christ  appears,  will  not  go  before  or  precede 
them  which  have  departed.  There  will  be  no  precedence ; 
they  will  be  on  equal  terms. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider  two  points,  the  descending 
o£  Chriat,  and  the  ascending  of  ChriatiaiiB. 
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I.  The  descending  op  Christ.  "  For  the  Lord  himadf 
shall  descend  &om  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first."  The  descending  of  Christ  is  hsan 
spoken  of  in  terms  the  most  unequivocal  and  positive.  It  ii 
the  language  of  a  man  who  himself  had  not  the  sligfateit 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  who  felt  that  it  was  too  generallj 
accepted  by  the  men  to  whom  he  wrote  to  require  any  aigu- 
ment.  "  ShcUl  descend.*^  Indeed,  our  Lord's  teaching  on  Ae 
subject  had  been  so  clear  and  full  as  to  preclude  almost  the 
possibility  of  any  doubt  on  the  point.  (Matt.  xiiL  36, 
xvl  27,  xxiv.  30  ;  John  xiv.  3.)  The  two  angels  who  addressed 
the  wondering  disciples  as  their  Master  ascended,  also  spoke 
in  such  a  way  upon  the  subject  as  to  place  it  beyond  debate, 
at  least  amongst  the  first  Christians.  ''This  same  Jesos 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  to  heaven."  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  apostles  do  not  ai^gue  the  subject,  but  assaxne 
it  as  one  of  the  most  settled  things  in  their  creed.  Two 
thoughts  are  suggested  as  to  His  descending. 

First:  It  will  be  p«-«ona/.  *' The  Lord  himself."  He  will 
come — not  a  vision  of  Him,  not  a  representative.  He  will 
appear,  not  as  earthly  monarchs  sometimes  appear,  by  a 
delegated  substitute  ;  but  "  the  Lord  hitMelf"  "  This  saine 
Jesua"  The  same  in  character,  immaculately  pure,  inoor 
ruptibly  true,  infinitely  loving ;  the  same  in  person,  the  Ood- 
man ;  but  the  man-nature,  not  as  during  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
poor,  dejected,  mangled,  groaning,  dying,  densely  clouding 
the  Divine,  but  happy,  triumphant,  radiating  all  the 
perfections  of  the  Godhead.  "The  Lord  himself  shall  descend." 
He  has  not  forgotten  the  earth.  Ten  thousand  ages,  amidst 
the  glories  of  universal  empire,  lessen  not  His  interest  in 
earth.  He  will  visit  it  again.  Whence  will  He  descend  f  I 
know  not  how  high  His  throne  is.  "  He  is  exalted  fiyr  abore 
all  heavens."  IVTien  will  He  descend  ?  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  "  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  pat 
in  Ms  own  power?^  Aiio\)ti<6t  >iyiQVi^Q^^9^  t^  Ria  descendiog  is-* 
Secondly  :  It  VT5V\>e  gVm-ofu*.    ^^^KSki  ^  ^^xs^^^r^"^ 
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voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Go<L"  What 
do  these  words  mean  ?  The  word  shotU  (wXcva/iar*)  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  a  burst  of 
excitement^  an  outcry.  What  voices  make  up  that  shout! 
What  a  universe  of  feeling  will  be  thrown  into  that  outcry? 
"  With  the  voice  of  the  archangeU*  In  the  angelic  universe 
there  is  a  vast  gradation — rank  rising  above  rank — ^the 
archangel  and  the  chief  angel  stand  at  the  head  of  all,  next 
to  God  Himsel£  What  his  voice  can  be,  who  can  tell  ?  It 
will  not  be  an  unmeaning  voice,  or  an  immusical  voice.  It 
will  convey  wonderful  things  in  the  melodious  cadences  of 
eternity.  '^And  with  the  trump  of  God,'*  The  trump  of  God ! 
What  is  that  1  Is  it  put  here  as  a  mere  rhetorical  omamentsr 
tion,  meaning  nothing  ?  Paul  is  too  solemn  in  mood  to  deal 
in  rhetorical  flourishes.  By  God's  appointment  a  trumpet 
was  used  of  old  to  summon  His  people  to  their  solemn  con- 
vocation. (Num.  X.  3,  10,  21.)  That  trumpet  was  intended, 
perhaps,  as  a  faint  emblem  of  some  tremendous  organ  through 
which  the  Almighty  Himself  woidd  speak.  When  the 
Almighty  came  down  on  Sinai,  there  was  not  only  heard  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  but  the 
'^  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people 
that  was  in  the  camp  trembled.''  ^^  The  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised." 

Such  is  the  brief  but  striking  description  which  Paul  gives 
here  of  our  Lord's  descent.  It  accords  with  representations 
which  are  given  elsewhere.  (Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  Kev.  xiv.  14.) 
The  text  leads  us  to  consider — 

II.  The  ascending  of  Christians.  "  Then  we  which 
are  alive  arid  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  :  and  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord."     Observe  two  thmgs — 

First :  The  state  from  which  they  ascend.  All  the  millions  of 
the  good,  all  the  numbers  that  make  up  the  true  Church  do  not 
ascend  from  exactly  the  same  position.  (1)  Some  from  the 
realm  of  death.     ''The  dead  in  Christ  Bh&Ui  «n»b  ^or^k''    "^^ 
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word  "  first "  here  does  not  mean  first  in  relation  to  the  wickei 
The  aposUe  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  good  shall  rise  before 
the  wicked ;  that  may  be  a  truth  or  not  What  he  means 
is,  that  the  sainted  dead  shall  rise  before  the  sainted  hying 
are  changed.  He  states  this  for  the  pmpose  to  which  ¥6 
have  already  referred,  namely,  to  correct  the  error  that  the  de- 
parted will  suflfer  loss  by  leaving  the  world  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  Paul  says,  they 
shall  rise  Jlrst.  What  millions  upon  millions  will  ascend  from 
the  realms  of  the  dead  !  ''AH  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shaU  come  forth.'*  (2) 
Some  from  the  splieres  of  tlie  living,  *'  We  which  are  alive  and 
remain."  There  will  be  some  alive  here  when  Christ  cornea. 
All  men  will  not  be  mortal  An  age  will  dawn  on  this  planet 
when  the  generation  will  defy  death.  What  will  be  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  when  Christ  appears  1  I  know  not  Proba- 
bly the  largest  that  has  ever  been  found  on  the  earth  before. 
"  Those  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up."  A 
change  will  take  place  in  them,  by  which  their  bodies  will  be- 
come incorruptible  and  immoi-tal,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed." 

Such  is  the  state  firom  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  will 
ascend.  Some  from  the  realms  of  the  dead,  and  some  firom 
the  spheres  of  the  living;  from  the  various  pursuits  and 
avocations  of  this  mundane  state.     Observe — 

Secondly  :  The  state  to  which  tliey  ascend.  "  They  will  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,"  &c.  The  ex- 
pression "  caught  up  "  expresses  the  application  of  an  external 
force,  that  force  is  the  force  of  God.  Clouds  here  mean 
crowds.  The  definite  article  should  be  omitted,  it  is  not  in 
the  Greek ;  it  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be  lifted  into 
the  clouds,  that  may  be  true,  but  that  they  should  go  up  in 
dense  crowds,  in  throngs,  "  To  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and 
so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  (1)  The  state  to  which 
they  ascend  is  a  state  of  eternal  fellowship  with  the  good  of 
all  ages.  ^  Caxn^t  xx^  togetW  mtfw  iKm.^'  that  is,  those  who 
are  dead  atid.  tiioae  ^\io  V^>ofe\vNrai!i^^^\stwiSigKsi^\^ 
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the  immediate  presence  of  Christ.  What  a  fellowship  will 
this  be !  How  large,  how  intelligent,  how  holy,  how  blessed  ! 
how  fraught  with  every  variety  of  sentiment  and  attribute 
to  consummate  social  bliss !  No  separations  there,  "  For  ever 
with  the  Lord."  (2)  The  state  to  which  they  ascend  is  a  state 
of  eternal  fellowship  with  the  Lord  of  the  redeemed : 
"  They  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  For  ever  with  the 
Lord,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  free  men,  not  as  servants,  but  as 
friends,  not  as  combatants,  but  as  victors,  not  as  fallen,  but 
as  redeemed,  not  as  dying,  but  as  inmiortaL  "  For  ever 
with  the  Lord,"  with  all  that  is  grand  in  character,  enrapturing 
in  beauty,  ecstatic  in  bliss. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  use  this  subject  according  to  Paul's 
exhortation,  "Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words": — "Comfort  one  another"  under  the  sorrow  of  social 
bereavement.  How  blessed  the  sainted  dead  !  They  sleep 
in  Jesus.  How  secure  their  chambers,  how  peaceful  their 
repose,  how  glorious  their  future  !  They  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  Him.  "  Comfort  one  another  "  xmder  the 
trials  of  your  Christian  course.  Glorious  things  await  you. 
Struggle  on  and  you  will  get  the  victory.  Be  faithful  imto 
death  and  you  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.  "  Comfort  one 
another "  under  the  disappointments  and  vexations  of  life. 
What  though  your  worldly  plans  are  frustrated  year  by  year  1 
What  though  fortune  seems  to  frown  on  yoiur  path,  and  aug- 
menting losses  threaten  to  drag  you  to  a  pauper's  home  1  If 
you  are  living  a  Christ-like  life  the  sufferings  of  your  present 
hour  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared,  &c. 


Subject  : — Man's  Character. 

**  For  thou  aaidflt,  What  advantage  will  it  be  unto  thee  ?  and,  What 
profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed  from  my  sin  1  I  will  answer  thee, 
and  thy  companions  with  thee.  Look  unto  the  heavens,  and  see ;  and 
bdiold  the  clouds  which  are  higher  than  thou.  If  thou  sinnest,  what 
doe&t  iboa  against  ium  ?  or  if  thy  traxkigreaBioiia  >3e  mxi^'^^^^Xiai^ 
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doest  thou  unto  Mm  ?  If  thou  be  ric^teous,  what  giyest  thou  him !  or 
what  receiveth  he  of  thine  hand  ?  Thy  wiokednees  may  hurt  a  man  u 
thou  art ;  and  thy  righteousness  may  profit  the  son  of  man." — Job 
XXXV.  3—8. 

^naljjsis  of  Somxlj;  i}^t  Si'ix  Stmbrtb  sub  J^efrmtut^. 

NOTHING  is  so  important  to  man  as  his  character. 
Character  is  the  fruit  of  his  existence,  the  organ  of  his 
power,  the  law  of  his  destiny.  Nothing  else  is  his  proper^, 
nothing  else  will  he  carry  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  notiiisg 
else  will  determine  his  condition  in  eternity.  These  words 
of  Elihu  to  Job,  suggest  three  things  in  relation  to  man's 
character : — ^That  selfishness  is  an  evil  in  man's  character  ] 
that  God  is  independent  of  man's  character;  and  that  society 
is  influenced  by  man's  character. 

I.  That  selfishness  is  an  evil  in  man's  ohabactkr. 
"  For  thou  saidst.  What  advantage  will  it  be  unto  thee  f  and, 
What  profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be  cleansed  from  my  sin!" 
Whether  Job  expressed  this  selfish  idea  or  not,  Elihu's  lan- 
guage implies  that  such  an  idea  is  a  great  evil  Satan  had 
before  charged  Job  with  this  selfishness ;  "  doth  Job  aerfe 
God  for  nought  1 "  Selfishness  in  every  department  of  action 
is  an  evil.  But  when  carried  into  religious  services  it  has  a 
peculiar  enormity.  Yet,  sad  to  say,  in  this  sphere  it  has  been 
prevalent  in  all  ages.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
for  men  to  take  up  religion  on  purely  selfish  motives.  (1) 
There  are  some  who  take  it  up  for  mere  worldly  gain.  As 
religion  becomes  popular  and  fashionable  in  a  neighbouriiood, 
the  temptation  to  this  increases.  Men  join  congregations  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  their  clients,  their  patients^ 
and  their  customers,  and  thus  enrich  their  cofiTers ;  thus  they 
endeavor  to  make  gain  of  godliness.  (2)  There  are  some 
who  take  it  up  for  eternal  gain.  Their  object  is  to  escape 
hell  and  get  to  heaven.  Religion,  to  them,  is  not  the  «iMiattiii 
bonum,  is  but  a  means  to  a  selfish  end.  This  selfishxieflB^ 
however  it  may  duo^^  Wa:^  VcL^T&as^'^  character,  is  aaefiL 
It  vitiates  every  wil.    ^j^Sv^mvrsaS&Ns^^ 
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excellence :  the  soul  of  moral  excellence  is  disinterestedness. 
Selfishness  is  incompatible  with  true  happiness :  true  happiness 
springs  from  self-oblivion.  Selfishness  is  incompatible  with  use- 
fulness :  all  power  for  good  consists  in  benevolence.  Selfishness 
is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  "  He  pleased  not 
himself,  he  sought  not  his  own." 

II.  That  God  is  independent  of  man's  ohabacter. 
**  Look  unto  the  heavens,  and  see  ;  and  behold  the  clouds 
which  are  higher  than  thou.  If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou 
against  him?  or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what 
doest  thou  xmto  himf '  The  idea  is,  that  God  is  too  infinitely 
exalted  to  have  His  happiness  at  all  affected  by  the  character 
of  man,  whether  good  or  bad.  It  does  not  mean  that  He  is 
too  high  to  observe  our  conduct,  or  to  be  interested  in  it^ 
but  too  high  to  have  His  well-being  affected  by  it  Let  rebels 
in  His  universe  be  multiplied  a  million-fold,  let  all  who 
populate  His  holiest  heavens  become  rebellious  and  depraved^ 
it  would  have  no  more  effect  in  diminishing  His  happiness 
than  the  breath  of  an  infant  in  darkening  the  sun.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  sovereignty  must  be  the 
principle  of  all  His  conduct  with  men. 

First :  It  is  the  reason  of  all  law.  Why  does  He  require  us 
to  love  and  serve  Him  1  Not  for  His  own  sake,  but  for  ours. 
Thus  only  I  can  become  happy. 

Secondly :  It  is  the  source  of  redemption.  Why  did  He  send 
His  Son  into  the  world  1  He  cannot  be  advantaged  by  it. 
"God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c. 

Thirdly :  It  is  the  ground  of  reuKirds.  The  blessedness  He 
communicates  to  the  good,  is  given  not  on  the  ground  of 
merit,  but  of  grace.  He  doeth  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will.  We  can  confer  no  favor  upon  Him. 
"  IJe  is,"  says  Paul  at  Athens,  "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  neither  is  wor- 
shipped with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything, 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things." 
God'a  only  want  ia,  a  want  to  give. 
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III.  That  society  is  influenced  by  man's  cHABAcnss. 
"  Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art ;  and  thy 
righteousness  may  profit  the  son  of  man."  "  May  hurt" 
"  May  profit."  Nay,  Elihu ;  rather  say  doe$^  and  «rr  muA. 
'*  No  man  liveth  unto  himself."  Every  action  a  man  performs 
before  the  eye  of  another,  is  like  a  pebble  cast  into  the  lake. 
It  will  spread  out  in  circling  waves  until  it  touch  the  bound- 
ary. Every  word  spoken  to  another,  swells  the  flowing 
current  of  a  deathless  soul.  One  man's  character  is  reproducedin 
another.  The  sire  comes  out  in  the  son ;  the  past  generation 
re-appears  in  the  present.  The  wickedness  of  one  muA  hurt 
society  ;  the  righteousness  of  one  mmt  profit  society.  Ttee 
are  at  least  three  things  that  give  every  man  somq  influence 
upon  his  race.  (1)  Relationship.  Men  are  not  detached 
from  each  other  like  angels,  without  father  or  mother.  Th^ 
derive  their  existence  from  others,  and  transmit  it  again. 
Each  is  a  link  in  the  chain,  receiving  and  propagating  im- 
pulses. (2)  Dependence.  One  is  dependent  upon  another 
for  the  necessaries  of  physical  life,  the  means  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  (3)  Affection.  We 
are  creatures  of  social  sympathy.  Our  affections  are  rooted 
in  others,  and  their's  in  us.  Thus  we  derive  and  give  that 
which  moves  the  world.  We  are  either  a  curse  or  a  blesaii^ 
to  society.  If  wicked,  we  are  fountains  of  poison  that  will 
stream  out  their  pestilential  influences  long  after  we  are  gcme. 
If  righteous,  we  are  fountains  of  life,  whence  rivers  to  irrigate^ 
piuify,  and  beautify  the  world  will  flow  down  the  ages. 

Brother,  look  well  to  thy  character.  Seek  goodness  for  its 
own  sake.  Worship  the  Infinite  because  it  is  right ;  and 
thus  thou  shalt  truly  bless  thyself,  and  bless  all  who  will 
come  within  the  circle  of  thine  influence.  "  Add  to  your  fiuth 
virtue  ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge,"  dec. 
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Subject  : — God^s  Counsel. 

"  Wherein  God,  willing  more  abundantly-  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of 
promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  :  that 
by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we 
might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  hope  set  before  us  :  which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the 
veil:  whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an  high 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec" — Heb.  vi  17 — 20. 

^nalssis  of  ^omilit  i\t  Six  S^nnbrtb  anb  ^tbnrt]}- first. 

IN  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  portion  of  God's  Word,  to 
inspect  its  beauties  and  to  seize  its  great  truths,  you 
frequently  experience  feelings  akin  to  those,  when  in  the 
twilight  of  a  clear  winter's  eve  you  look  up  into  the  firmament 
above  your  head.  First  you  see  one  star,  it  may  be  a  brilliant 
and  beautiful  one  ;  as  you  watch  it,  another  flashes  its  rays 
upon  your  eye ;  then  another  and  another,  and  many  many 
more  in  quick  and  rapid  succession,  imtil  yoiu:  whole  compass 
of  vision  is  thickly  studded  with  them,  and  an  enumeration 
or  description  is  simply  impossible.  So  with  the  thoughts 
that  rush  in  upon  the  mind  when  its  attention  is  fixed  upon 
the  Book  of  God — ^the  great  firmament  of  truth.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  passage  now  xmder  review.  A  full  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  whole  passage  has  been  given  in  a  former 
number  of  the  "  Homilist."  *  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
one  of  its  leading  topics — Gods  CounseL 

The  term  "coimsel,"  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
"  decree,"  "  purpose,"  "  election,"  "  predestination,"  <fec.  To  us 
they  may  have  shades  of  meaning ;  in  God  they  are  one.  God's 
will  is  God's  decree,  and  God's  counsel  is  God's  predestination. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  meaning,  it  means  God's  fixed,  immu 
table  plan  of  action.  When  Paul  and  others  speak  of  God's 
purpose,  election,  coimsel,  &c.f  we  imagine  they  are  not 
speaking  of  an  isolated,  detached,  extraordinary  feature 
in  God's  government^  but  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 

*  New  Series,  Vol.  IV.,  p  h1^. 
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part  of  it.  God  has  His  counsel  or  fixed  plan  of  action  in 
relation  to  every  part  of  His  universe,  and  to  every  creature 
great  and  small  in  it.  Here  you  have  it  in  relation  to 
sparrows.  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father."  Our  text  tells  us  that  God  has  a  counsel  in  relation 
to  His  people.  What  is  it?  It  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
propositions. 

I.  That  their  salvation  from  sin  shall  be  a  complete 
AND  PERFECT  SALVATION.     This  is  the  avowod  design — 

First :  Of  all  His  purposes.  Are  they  chosen  of  God! 
They  were  chosen  in  Christ  Jesus  "  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy  and  vdthotU  blame  before 
hhn  in  love."  (Eph.  i.  4.)  Are  they  called  of  God  1  They 
are  "called  with  a  Iioly  calling;"  called  to  be  ^*sainU"^ 
'' Iioly  brethren;'  (2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  Heb.  iu.  1.)  Are 
they  elected?  They  are  "elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctificaium  of  ike 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (1  Peter  i.  2.)  Are  they  predestinated?  They  are 
"predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son," 
(Bom.  viii.  29.)  Are  they  fore-ordained  ?  They  are  "created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  toorks,  which  God  hath  before 
ordained  that  tliey  should  walk  in  them"  (Eph.  ii.  10.) 

Secondly :  Of  all  His  promises.  Consult  Isa.  L  18 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  34  ;'Ezek.  xi.  19,  20.  Paul  employs  the  promifles 
to  stimulate  the  Corinthians  to  cleanse  themselves  "  from  all 
JUthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God."  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.)  Peter  tells  us  that  the  design  of 
God  in  giving  themj  to  us  is,  that  by  them  we  "  might  be 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  (2  Peter  i.  i.)  "If  we  confosB 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.^*  (1  John  1.  9.) 

Thirdly  :  Of  the  earthly^mission  of  His  Son.  The  great 
object  and  desi^^i  CSVins^i)^  tccakv^tl  «sid  dA&th  was  to  take 
away  sin.    A^  imaatoa  -vaid'ec^sikssoL  %5A  ^i.s»:^sSfi^\r|^^R&^ 
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high  and  mighty,  and  at  such  an  immense  sacrifice,  could  not 
be  a  partial  and  an  incomplete  vork.  Just  before  His  death, 
with  eyes  uplift  to  heaven,  He  could  say,  "  Father,  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  By  this,  as 
well  as  by  His  almost  last  exclamation  on  the  cross,  He  meant 
to  affirm  that  full  and  effectual  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  entire  removal  of  eviL  The  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  is  veiy  explicit  on  this  point.  Consult  Matt.  i.  21 ; 
John  i.  29;  Col.  i.  21,  22;  Titus  ii.  11,  14;  1  John  L  7; 
Heb.  ix.  26.  By  His  death  we  are  redeemed  from  the  curso 
and  condemnation  of  sin  ;  by  His  cross  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  us,  and  we  unto  the  world ;  and  by  His  Spirit  "  we 
crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts.'*  (Gal  iii.  13, 
V.  24,  vi.  U.) 

Fourthly  :  Of  the  constant  operations  of  His  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  Himself  is  called  a  Holy  Spirit.  "  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  aHL  goodness  and  riglUeousness  and  truth."  (Eph.  v.  9.) 
His  service  is  identified  with  a  kingdom  that  is  "  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  It  is  "  through  the  Spirit  that  we  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body."  It  is  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth,"  that  God  has  chosen  us  to  salvation. 
(2  Thess.  ii.  13.) 

Fifthly :  Of  the  heaven  which  He  luzs  prepared  for  their 
eternal  residence.  The  heaven  revealed  in  Scripture,  as  the 
future  residence  of  the  saints,  is  a  pure  and  holy  one.  There, 
every  thought  will  be  pure,  eveiy  desire  holy,  eveiy  word 
chaste,  every  action  truthful,  every  affection  Divine.  There, 
the  saints  will  enjoy  iminterrupted  communion  with  a  God 
of  immaculate  holiness  and  unsullied  purity.  To  do  this,  they 
must  be  pure  and  holy  too.  Christ  tells  us,  "  The  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God ; "  and  Paul,  '*  Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord."  We  might  advance  many  more  consi- 
derations^ and  quote  many  more  passages  of  Scripture  to 
oonfirm  our  proposition.    Let  these  suffice. 

II    That  TBsa  oomplitb  akd  ?exlvw::i  ^KL'«k!C^Qi&  ^e^»«. 
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SIN  SHALL  BE  EFFECTED  BT  THEIB  OWN  PEBSEVEBANOB.      To  the 

apostle,  the  doctrine  of  "  final  perseverance "  was  no  mere 
dogma,  or  arbitrary  decree  on  the  part  of  God,  but  the  certain 
effect  of  the  laws  of  salvation,  or  spiritual  life— laws  as  fixed 
and  certain  in  their  operations  as  those  by  which  suns  and 
planets  revolve,  and  are  kept  in  their  courses.  The  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  is  an  essential  part  of  that  counsel,  of 
which  their  complete  salvation  from  sin  is  the  great  wbde. 
But  what  is  "the  perseverance  of  the  saints  1**  (1)  An 
increasing  acquaintance  with  Grod's  word ;  implying  diligent 
examination  of  Crod's  truth,  thoughtful  investigation  of 
God's  revealed  will,  careful  comparison  of  part  with  part, 
and  discriminating  deductions  from  the  whole.  (2)  An 
increasing  confidence  in  God's  promises ;  implying  intelligent 
trust  in  Him  for  full  pardon  of  sin,  sanctification  of  spirit 
for  seasonable  and  adequate  strength  in  temptation,  sap- 
port  in  trouble,  comfort  in  affliction,  and  victory  in  deatL  (3) 
An  increasing  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ ;  implying  tbe 
embodiment  of  Christianity  in  our  lives,  making  our  practice 
agree  with  our  profession,  yielding  to  Christian  impulses, 
cherishing  Christian  afiections,  displaying  Christian  temp^ 
speaking  Christian  words,  practising  Christian  acti<Hi& 
What,  is  this  anything  legal,  anything  extraordinaiy, 
anything  meritorious  1  Just  the  efiects  of  the  active  laws  of 
Christian  life,  the  golden  grain  of  the  Christian  germ, 
the  fragrant  flowers  of  the  Christian  plant,  the  delicions 
fruit  of  the  Christian  tree,  the  lovely  development  of  tbe 
Christian  babe.  It  is  God's  counsel  that  the  tree  should 
bring  forth  fruit,  so  it  is  God's  counsel  that  His  people  should 
abound  in  fruits  of  righteousness,  holiness,  and  obedience. 
Mark!  they  bring  forth  these  fruits,  and  increase  in  them, 
not  by  any  independent  or  inherent  power  of  their  own,  but 
by  the  law  of  Christian  life, — ^the  natural  product  of  the 
vital  sap  of  Christianity,  as  much  as  the  fruit  of  the  tiee  is 
the  natural  product  of  the  vital  sap  of  the  trea  Hear  Fan], 
"  The  law  of  tiie  ^i^vnX.  oi\\^^  mCftcd&t  Jesus  bath  made  me 
free  from  tYie\Kwot«ffiL«sA^^^^»^  v;;&Kau^Tvsu^>^  ^n^"^ 
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law  of  the  sun  to  dispel  darkness,  and  of  light  to  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  1  So  it  is  the  law  of  real 
Christianity  to  dispel  the  darkness  and  the  night  of  sin,  and 
to  increase  in  power  and  purity  until  the  meridian  of  holiness 
be  attained.  Now  for  a  few  considerations  to  confirm  our 
proposition,  that  God  secures  the  complete  salvation  of  His 
people  by  their  own  perseverance.     It  is  confirmed — 

First :  By  the  injunctions  of  Scripture.  God  does  nothing 
without  their  active  efforts.  Are  they  to  be  forgiven  1  They 
must  come  and  reason  with  God.  Are  they  to  obtain  mercy  1 
They  must  seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found.  Are  they 
to  be  cleansed  from  their  defilement  %  They  must  wash  in 
the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanliness.  Are  they  to 
find  rest  %  They  must  come  to  Christ,  and  cast  their  burden 
at  His  feet  Are  they  to  be  saved  ?  They  must  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Is  their  calling  and  election  to  be 
made  sure  ?  They  are  to  give  all  diligence.  Is  their  salva- 
tion to  be  perfected  1  They  are  to  work  it  out  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Is  the  devil  to  be  defeated  ?  They  are  to  resist 
him,  and  he  will  flee  from  them. 

Secondly :  By  the  nature  of  the  case.  To  suppose  that  God 
could  or  would  efifect  the  complete  restoration  of  a  fallen  moral 
being  without  his  own  activity  and  perseverance,  is  simply  at 
variance  with  all  sound  philosophy  and  reason.  Can  you 
teach  a  child  to  walk  without  its  constant  effort  and  perse- 
verance? Can  you  educate  a  youth  for  a  profession  or  a 
trade,  or  reclaim  a  barbarian  to  civilization,  without  his 
constant  effort  and  perseverance  1  No  more,  from  the  laws 
of  our  nature,  could  God  teach,  educate,  reclaim,  and  restore 
us  without  our  perseverance. 

Thirdly :  By  tJte  example  of  saints.  Let  that  of  Paul  suffice. 
Did  he  expect  his  salvation  to  be  effected  without  his  own 
perseverance?  Read.  "Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to 
have  apprehended,"  &c.  (Phil.  iii.  13, 14.)  There  was  no  one 
who  imderstood  the  matter  better  than  Paul,  no  one  more 
jealous  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  glory  of  His  grace. 
He  has  been  called  the  '^herald  of  grace"  'j^X,  ^YwaX.  ^^«s^\iA 

V0l„  XT.  ^ 
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say  in  the  hour  and  prospect  of  death.  "/  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  /  have  finished  my  course,  /  have  kept  the  faith.*'  We 
see,  then,  that  it  is  the  counsel  of  God,  not  only  that  the 
salvation  of  His  people  shall  be  a  complete  and  perfect  salva- 
tion, but  that  it  shall  be  secured  by  their  own  perseveranoa 
Can  you  put  steam  into  an  engine  without  giving  motion  to 
its  wheels,  or  progress  to  its  movements  1  No  more  can  God 
give  a  man  His  Spirit  without  his  constant  aotivily  and 
steady  perseverance, 

III.  That  their  perseverance  shall  be  sbcurbd  by 
God's  own  blessing.  There  is  a  strong  and  striking  analogy 
between  God's  works  and  operations  in  nature,  and  His  warb 
and  operations  in  grace.  God  has  given  the  seed  the  principle 
of  vitality  and  growth,  but  it  requires  His  blessing,  in  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine,  for  its  germination  and  development 
He  has  given  the  tree  the  vital  sap,  but  it  needs  the  light  and 
agency  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  to  make  it  productive.  So 
with  Christian  life.  God  has  given  us  His  Spirit,  shed  abroad 
the  love  of  His  Son  in  our  hearts,  but  we  can  do  nothing 
without  His  constant  blessing.  But  it  is  a  part  of  His  coun- 
sel, that  His  blessing  shall  attend  all  the  events  and  circum- 
stances of  our  daily  life,  so  that  each  one  shall  contribute  to 
our  stability,  growth,  and  advancement.  His  blessing  attends 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  they  are  made  to  quickeB 
our  spirits  and  feed  our  souls,  so  that  by  "  waiting  i^mq  the 
Lord  we  renew  our  strength,"  <fec.  (Isa.  xl.  31.)  His  bleaBing 
attends  the  reading  of  His  word,  and  our  errors  are  corrected, 
our  ignorance  is  enlightened,  our  understanding  is  enlarged, 
so  that  we  become  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  we  "grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cluist" 
His  blessing  attends  our  afflictions;  they  are  made  to  work  in 
us  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,"  and  "  to  wofk 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory."  His  blessing  rests  upon  our  trials  and  trouUet ;  tiMjr 
are  made  to  c\)i\c!k^^Tv  t\i^  d&^^lo^vQLont  of  Christian  gnMsand 
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can  glory  in  tribulations  also,  knowing  that  ^'tribulation  work- 
eth  patience,"  &c.  According  to  God's  counsel,  His  blessing  is 
a  solvent  that  can  convert  everything,  every  event,  every  in- 
fluence into  an  element  of  life,  which  we  may  appropriate  for 
our  spiritual  growth,  invigoration,  and  perfection,  securing 
thereby  His  one  great  object  and  design,  our  complete  and 
perfect  salvation.  Here  we  have  the  perseverance  of  the  saints 
based  not  upon  dogma  or  arbitrary  decree,  but  upon  fixed 
immutable  law,  the  law  of  Christian  life,  harmonizing  with 
the  soundest  philosophy,  demonstrable  to  the  strongest  reason, 
and  supported  by  the  plainest  teachings  of  God's  word. 
Our  argument  is  cumulative  and  irresistible. 

First :  It  is  God's  counsel  that  the  salvation  of  His  people 
shall  be  a  complete  and  perfect  salvation.  This  is  the  avowed 
design  of  all  His  purposes,  of  all  His  promises,  of  the 
earthly  mission  of  His  Son,  of  the  constant  operations  of 
His  Spirit,  of  the  heaven  which  He  has  prepared  for  their 
eternal  residence.  This,  then,  engages  and  employs  all  the 
thoughts  and  designs,  all  the  energies  and  operations,  all  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  the  Triune  Godhead.     But — 

Secondly  :  It  is  also  Gods  counsel  that  this  shall  he  secured 
ly  their  ouni  perseverance.  Now,  it  is  the  law  of  that  salvation, 
that  where  it  is  once  commenced  it  draws  out,  exercises, 
strengthens,  and  develops  the  most  ardent  affections,  the 
strongest  impulses,  the  noblest  faculties,  and  the  most  un- 
conquerable energies  of  our  nature.  So,  that  by  His  counsel, 
€rod  enlists  on  His  side,  and  employs  the  mightiest  energies^ 
and  the  most  potent  influences  man  himself  can  command 
and  exercise.     Then — 

Thirdly  :  It  is  also  Gods  counsel  that  their  perseverance  shall 
be  secured  by  His  own  blessing.  That  is.  He  will  so  employ 
eveiything  in  nature,  in  providence,  and  in  grace,  health  and 
affliction,  adversity  and  prosperity,  sorrow  and  joy,  comfort 
and  tribulation,  success  and  failure,  the  services  of  the  sane- 
tnaxy,  the  cares  of  the  family,  the  anxieties  of  business,  the 
temptations  of  Satan,  the  seductions  of  the  world,  the 
mBrmitiea  of  the  Best,  that  each  one  shaU  \)e  o.  \3kS^^^  'vaK^^xis^ 
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an  auxiliary  force,  to  accelerate  their  progress  Godward, 
Cbristward,  Heavenward.  Hear  Paul,  "  AU  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  "Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conqueror*^ 
through  Him  that  loved  us,"  <fea  Here  then  we  see  all  things, 
all  things  in  heaven,  all  things  on  earth,  God  and  angds, 
devils  and  men,  all  made  to  conspire  to  the  securing  of  God's 
counsel,  in  the  complete  and  perfect  salvation  of  His  people 
from  sin.  Benjamin  Preece. 

Poplar, 


Subject  : — The  Voices  of  the  Soul  in  View  of  Sin  and  of 
Salvation  from  it. 

*^  And  after  all  that  ia  come  upon  vlb  for  our  evil  deeds,  and  for  oar 
great  trespass,  seeing  that  thou  our  God  hast  punished  us  leas  than  oar 
iniquities  deserve,  and  hast  given  us  such  deliverance  as  this.**— 
Ezraix.  13. 


U 


^nBljYsis  of  Somtl^  iJ^t  Six  JQunbrrb  snb  ^efmds-s^conb. 

NDER  the  influence  of  a  great  grief,  we  have  in  our 
text  the  soul  uttering  two  voices. 


I.  The  voice  op  conscience  in  view  of  sin.  Conscience 
says — 

First :  That  mxm  himself  is  responsible  for  his  tins.  Con- 
science makes  man  own  his  sins  as  his,  as  belonging  to  him- 
self in  the  most  entire  sensa  "  Our  evil  deeds,  and  our  great 
trespass,"  says  conscience.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
man  to  charge  his  sins  on  others  ;  sometimes  on  God  Him- 
self. Man  is  ready  to  say,  because  sin  is  in  the  world,  and 
because  no  man  is  able  to  account  for  its  origin,  that  there- 
fore God  Himself  must  be  the  Author  of  it.  The  apostle 
James  ^wouli  Wn^  e^^rjotift  \»  ^gasccA.  ^dgiinst  this  sinW 
tendency.  "  ^Lft^.  no  tokcl  ^iV  «K5^V^,^^^^^wVvk>^\iwsiiJK 
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I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  camiot  be  tempted  with  evil, 
neither  tempteth  he  any  man."  Sometimes  he  chai*ges  it 
on  his  fellow  human  creature,  as  Adam  did.  "  And  he  (that 
is  Adam)  said,  the  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."  (Gen.  iii.  12.) 
Sometimes  on  the  devil.  "  And  the  woman  said,  the  serpent 
beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat."  (Gen.  iii.  13.)  But  an  awakened 
conscience  refers  not  to  the  tempter,  nor  to  the  temptation, 
neither  does  it  say  anything  about  necessity,  nor  the  influence 
of  circmnstances ;  but  says,  with  emphasis,  "  Our  evil  deeds, 
and  our  great  trespass."  "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die."     Conscience  speaks — 

Secondly  :  Of  the  great  evil  of^sin,  Man  is  prone  to  make 
his  sins  look  less  than  they  redly  are.  But  conscience  speaks 
of  their  great  turpitude.  "  Our  evil  deeds,  and  our  great 
trespass,"  says  conscience.  Conscience,  like  the  Divine  com- 
mandment, shows  the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin."  Con- 
science says — 

Thirdly :  That  punishment  is  connected  tvitJi  sin,  "  And 
after  all  that  is  come  upon  us /or  our  evil  deeds,  and /or  our 
great  trespass."  There  is  nothing  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  irrational  creatures  more  than  the  reasoning  faculty 
and  the  idea  of  right  which  he  possesses.  There  is  punishment 
connected  with  the  transgression  of  every  law  of  God,  both 
in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world.  Sin  committed  on 
earth,  if  not  forgiven,  will  be  followed  with  punishment  in  a 
million  of  years  to  come.  Man  is  able  to  see  that  death  is  not 
an  accident,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  sin.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  is  such  that  punishment  inevitably 
follows  sin  in  this  world,  without  the  direct  interposition  of 
God.  God  has  so  made  His  laws,  that  they  punish  everyone 
that  trangresseth  them  themselves.  The  laws  of  God  require 
no  officer  to  enforce  them  ;  they  will  pimish  the  offender  them- 
selves. Punishment  may  also  follow  sin  in  the  world  to  come, 
without  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Conscience 
says — 

Fourthly :  That  sin  w  not  punidied  in  tW*  ^^K>rld' a«owd.vRQ 
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to  its  ill  deseii,  '^  Seeing  that  thou  our  God  hast  punished 
us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve/'  The  sense  of  right  or 
justice  is  still  strong  in  man,  notwithstanding  his  depraTitj, 
and  when  he  is  in  the  light  he  sees  that  God  does  not  punish 
him  according  to  his  ill  desert  m  the  present  world  ;  that  God 
does  not  administer  stem  justice  to  him  here.  It  b  true 
that  the  crop  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  seed  sown, 
neither  is  it  at  all  times  regular  as  to  time  in  the  present  hfe; 
but  in  the  next,  it  will  be  proportionate  m  degree,  and  season- 
able as  to  time.  "  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  (in  this  life) 
that  shall  he  also  reap  "  (in  the  life  to  come).  There  are  two 
reasons  which  account  for  punishment  not  being  in  this  world 
proportionate  in  degree,  and  regular  as  to  time,  to  the  sin 
committed.  (1)  Because  ii  is  a  world  in  which  good  cmi 
evil  exist.  We  know  of  a  world  where  nothing  but  good  exists ; 
and  we  know,  also,  of  a  world  where  nothing  but  evil  exists. 
And  very  often  they  come  across  each  other,  preventing  one 
another  from  going  on  in  their  regular  course.  Look  at  SmI 
of  Tarsus.  He  is  on  his  downward  path  to  hell ;  but  there, 
as  he  goes,  the  good  comes  across  his  way  and  prevents  him 
from  going  any  further.  There  is  a  wicked  son  on  his  journey  to 
destruction,  but  the  examples  and  prayers  of  his  parents  an 
in  his  way  that  he  cannot  well  go.  (2)  Because  there  is  man 
mercy  than  justice  in  this  world.  The  scale  is  never  level  when 
there  is  more  weight  in  one  end  than  in  the  other.  What  m 
the  cause  of  the  lightning  and  thundering  in  the  natund 
world  but  the  loss  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  air  1  So  in  the 
moral  world,  we  see  it  sometimes  much  disturbed,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  there  being  more  mercy  here  than  justice. 
Justice  in  this  life  is  like  an  eternal  sea  kept  within  its 
bounds  with  only  a  few  streams  running  over  its  banks  jnat 
to  show  that  it  exists,  while"  mercy  is  like  an  eternal  ooeaa 
deluging  the  world.  Justice  is  silent,  as  it  were,  here ;  but 
''mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment."  Speaking  of  the  £g 
tree, ''  Cut  it  down/'  the  first  year,  says  justice ;  ^  Let  it 
alone  this  yew  «laoJ'  ^a.^^\asw3^''''>S^\  ^m^XL  dii^  about  it 
and  dung  *\C 
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11.  The  voice  op  wonder  in  view  of  God's  salvation 
FROM  SIN.  "  And  hast  given  us  such  deliverance  as  this." 
This  wonder  is  caused  by  two  things. 

First :  By  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance,  "  Such  deliver- 
ance as  this."  The  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon 
was  great  and  wonderful  See  how  God  raised  up  Cyrus  for 
this  great  purpose,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Cyrus 
conquered  Babylon  and  released  the  captive  Jews.  But  the 
deliverance  of  immortal  souls  from  eternal  death  is  still  more 
wonderful  and  greater.  And  of  this  salvation  we  mean  now 
to  speak.  The  greatness  and  the  wonder  of  this  salvation 
is  seen  in  three  things,  (yj  Its  origin.  What  a  wonderful 
great  mercy  it  is  that  God  offers  salvation  to  man  at  all. 
God  never  offered  deliverance  to  the  angels  that  sinned  against 
Him ;  but  He  invites  man  to  come  to  Him  and  be  saved. 
(Isa.  xlv.  22 ;  Matt.  xi.  28.)  (2)  In  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  about.  The  way  in  which  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  was  accomplished  was  marvellous.  Think 
how  Cyrus  turned  the  river  Euphrates  from  its  bed,  and 
entered  the  city  by  night,  and  conquered  the  great  king  of 
Babylon.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  salvation  of  the  world 
was  effected,  is  a  wonder  to  all  the  universe.  It  required  the 
life,  the  sufferings,  and  death  of  God*s  own  Son,  to  bring  about 
salvation  for  immortal  souls.  The  human  race  were  captives  in 
the  great  Babylon  bf  sin.  Christ  on  Calvary  conquered  the 
great  enemy  of  souls,  and  released  humanity  to  a  state  of 
conditional  hope.  (3)  In  the  vastness  of  the  blessings  which  it 
brings  to  man.  It  was  a  great  blessing  for  the  Jews  to  be  freed 
firom  Babylon,  and  brought  back  to  their  own  coimtry ;  but 
nothing,  as  compared  with  releasing  a  soul  from  sin  and 
eternal  woe,  and  bringing  it  to  heaven  at  last — ^a  salvation 
which  not  only  saves  from  hell,  but  gives  "an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  you." 

Secondly :  By  looking  at  tlie  awful  consciences  of  r^ecting 
this  icdvcUion.  Ezra  is  quite  confounded  here  by  thinking 
of  the  people'a  trani^gression,  and  the  awiuIL  coiia^Q^«w«s^'^iQ^ 
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would  follow  if  they  would  not  repent  of  their  sins,  and  seek 
forgiveness  of  them.  (ver.  14.)  "  But  what  shall  the  end  be 
of  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God."  "  This  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light"  (John  3.  19.) 

Since  we  see  that  sin  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  it  will  be 
followed  with  an  awful  punishment,  let  us  refrain  from  it 
Let  us  praise  God  for  providing  "  so  great  salvation  "  for  us. 
Let  every  one  at  once  avail  himself  of  this  salvation. 

K  JoNm. 


Rom.  viil  3. 

TO  yap  acvyecToy  tov  vofiovy  ey'^  iftrOiyei, 

^la  rijfc  (xapk'oc. 

6  Gioc  Toy  lecvTOv  vioy  nifxyj^aQ 

kv  ofiOiuffiaTi  (TccpKOff  cifiapTiaCj  Kai  nepi  a/xapWac 

KXTEKpiye  Ttly  afxapTiay  ky  rjj  capKi. 

In  the  English  version,  this  passage  reads  as  an  incomplete 
sentence,  without  any  termmation  satisfactory^  to  the  under- 
standing, thus  : — 

"For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh." 

Here,  there  appears  to  be  a  nominative,  namely,  "  What 
the  law  could  not  do,"  without  a  verb.  Several  expedients 
have  been  proposed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  Thi 
following  way  of  reading  the  passage  seems  to  be  deserving 
of  consideration. 

The  apostle  has  just  before  called  the  law  "  the  law  of  sin 
and  deatL"  From  this  he  is  describing  the  method  of 
deliverance ;  that  is,  the  enabling  us  to  walk  after  the  Spirit 
How  doea  waftung  «kSiet  ^i^aft  ^^m\.  xci^^^x^fjc^  ftom  the  law! 
The  answer  to  ^Joi'a  ixxx^'^^  ^^^vscl  \ia  \fi^s5^^?(^sf^9k\s^'^E«(k 
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particle  (yap)  for.  The  answer  itself,  we  think,  is  contained 
in  the  words  immediately  following,  as  far  as  rrapicoc)  which,  in 
owe  way  of  taking  them,  make  a  complete  sentence,  thus  : — 

"  For  what  was  impossible  for  the  law,  in  that  it  was  weak, 
was  through  the  flesh." 

In  other  words,  the  law  appealing  only  to  the  sense  of 
rectitude  and  desert,  and  not  to  the  affections,  failed,  because 
the  affections  were  perverted  by  the  inferior  nature,  the  flesh. 
The  conscience  alone  is  unable  to  contend  with  and  control 
the  flesh.  The  law  appealing  to  the  conscience,  is  weak  by 
the  weakness  of  the  conscience.  But  now  that  the  Spirit  is 
brought  in,  an  almighty  antagonist  to  the  flesh,  we  are  made 
free  from  the  law,  as  a  law  of  sua  and  death,  and  with  love  we 
obey  the  Divine  commandments. 

The  following  part  of  the  passage,  beginning  with  "  God," 
makes  now  another  complete  sentence. 


T  [This  position  we  have  ratber  been  elected  to  by  otbcrs,  than  arrogantly  assumed 
of  oorselves.  Stndions  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  custom 
of  asking  us  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theological  study, 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  fo 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  ofltor 
into  a  systematic  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  bo  referred  to  a 
standing  document]  

At  length  we  reach  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the  apparatus 
for  studying  them,  and  the  method  of  using  it.  We  advise 
the  student,  by  all  means,  to  begin  with  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Biblical  conceptions  and  Biblical  diction  arc  not  the  sudden 
outburst  of  a  moment,  but  the  growth  of  long  ages.  Go  to 
the  simplest  beginnings  of  Kevelation,  and  then  trace  the 
course  and  the  enlargement  of  the  stream. 

The  new  Hebrew  Grammar  by  Br.  Kalisch  is,  in  copious- 
ness of  reference  to  passages  and  in  minute  analysis,  superior 
even  to  Gesenius's.  But  it  is  so  marred  by  errors  of  the 
pjvsa  as  to  be  rendered  almost  useless  to  a'Vie^'ast.    "SlOm^ 
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better  therefore  use  Gesenius.  Rodiger's  edition,  published 
by  Bagster,  is  the  best  The  most  complete  exercise  book 
we  have  seen  is  Moses  Stuart's  Chrestomathy.  The  Oxford 
edition  can  be  got  for  a  trifle  at  the  book-shops. 

Van  der  Hooght's  Hebrew  Bible  is  generally  preferred: 
indeed  it  is  the  only  decent  one  available.  The  Bible  Society's 
edition  is  the  cheapest,  but  Hahn's  (Leipzig,  1839)  has  hand- 
somer type,  and  a  convenient  Masoretic  key. 

For  a  lexicon  you  had  better,  if  famiUar  with  Latin,  um 
the  Leipzig  octavo  of  Gesenius.  If  you  prefer  an  English 
one,  you  will  have  to  pay  thrice  the  money  for  Bagster's 
quarto,  in  which  Dr.  Tregelles's  notes,  intended  as  antidotes 
to  Gesenius's  real  and  supposed  heresies,  will  sometimes  pro- 
voke a  smile. 

Another  work,  highly  convenient  to  the  beginner,  and  not 
to  be  despised  even  by  the  advanced  student,  to  whom  the 
opinion  of  another  is  often  valuable,  is  the  "Analytial 
Lexicon"  by  Davison,  also  published  by  Bagster.  It  is 
indeed,  Hebrew  made  easy,  containing  as  it  does,  not  the  roots 
alone,  but  every  form  which  actually  occtu^  in  the  Bible, 
with  a  grammatical  description.  It  is  preceded  by  an  excel- 
lent Grammar,  a  repertory  of  the  flEtcts  of  the  text.  Thk 
work,  which  must  have  cost  the  author  severe  and  long  labor, 
is  printed  with  wonderful  accuracy.  It  so  greatly  &cilitates  the 
acquisition  of  Hebrew,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  will  probably 
in  a  few  years  bo  very  general  as  a  theological  attainment 

In  order  to  make  any  theological  use  of  Hebrew,  a  concoid- 
ance  is  indispensable.  Wigram's  '^  Englishman's  Hebreiw 
and  Chaldee  Concordance  to  the  Old  Testament "  is  t«y 
correct,  and  is  peculiarly  serviceable  as  showing  the  relation 
of  the  English  version  to  the  original.  Fuerst*B  Gonoordanoe 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  old  standard  definition^  fint 
in  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  then  in  Latin.  It  also  gives  the  Sep- 
tnagint  renderings  of  every  word.  The  passages  addooed 
xmder  each  word  are  printed  in  unpointed  Hebrew.  The 
book  is  a  goodly  ioYio,  oi  ^c^«^.\,y^^gc«^\iM»l  beauty. 

The  Septuagiiit  NCKftJwi  V^\iwea.\ia.^^  ^^l^^v^twbi^ 
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between  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Greek  Testament.  It 
was  by  means  of  this,  chiefly,  that  the  theological  diction  of 
the  New  Testament  was  formed.  The  student  cannot  be  too 
urgently  exhorted  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint. 

Tronmaiu8*8  invaluable  "  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint " 
oonsists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first,  under  each  word,  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  are  arranged  in  groups  under  the  Hebrew 
or  Ghaldee  words,  for  which  it  is  used.  The  student  is 
generally  able  to  perceive  at  a  glance  for  which  Hebrew  word 
or  words  the  Greek  word  which  he  is  investigating  is  most 
frequently  employed.  In  the  second  part,  the  Hebrew  and 
Ghaldee  words  are  given,  and  under  each  the  Greek  words 
which  are  employed  in  rendering  them  are  stated.  The  Greek 
words  most  frequently  used  for  the  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee  word 
in  question  are  denoted  by  the  adverbs  soepius  or  scepisgime  ; 
numerals  being  affixed  to  the  others,  shewing  how  often  each 
is  employed  for  the  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  convince  the  student  that  such  an  aid  is  inestimable 
and  indispensable. 

Maurer's  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament "  is  highly 
commended  by  Tholuck,  as  "in  acute  apprehension  of  the 
thought  and  in  exact  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  text, 
&r  surpassing  Rosenmiiller."  It  is  in  four  volumes  octavo, 
and  is  written  in  easy  Latin. 

The  most  conmiodious  New  Testament,  for  the  text  alone, 
is  Scrivener's  (Cambridge,  1860).  It  gives  the  Received  Text, 
printing  however  all  words  of  which  there  are  various  readings 
in  a  type  different  from  the  rest,  with  numeral  references  to 
the  foot  of  the  page,  where  the  readings  of  Lachmann, 
Tisohendorf,  and  Tregelles  are  given,  omissions  being  marked 
minus  —  and  additions  plus  +  and  substitutions  printed. 
This  edition,  together  with  the  Collation  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex 
before  mentioned,  gives  the  student  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  in  a  nutshell.  For  a  New  Testament  Grammar, 
the  student  can  hardly  do  better  than  procure  Webster^s 
^Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament."  For  a 
Lexicon  be  should  procure  BretacYmeidfif  e.  \X  H&  ^'^^k^ 
fork  of  m  acute  and  scientifio  nmxd  dxkjdi  ^  ^B^A  w^^^^aut* 
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The  ineaniugs  are  clearly  given  and  logically  arranged, 
with  references  to  passages,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  ooncoi^ 
dance.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  Scptnagint,  and  of  Philo 
and  Josephus ;  the  author  regarding  such  works  as  mow 
suitable  for  his  purpose  than  the  classic  authors. 

Very  great  help  may  he  gained  from  Grinfield's  Hellenigtie 
Greek  Testament,  where  every  verse  is  illustrated  by  the 
Septuagint,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers.  Cases,  however,  will  occur  in  which  it  is  necessaiy  to 
investigate  the  classical  usage.  The  best  Lexicon,  for  this 
purpose  is  Schleusner's. 

The  best  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  is  Bnider^i 
edition  of  Schmidt.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  in  dear  and 
beautiful  type,  and  the  various  associations  and  usages  of 
words  are  commodiously  pointed  out  by  certain  markt 
Prefixed  are  three  valuable  Indices,  with  short  accountB  of 
Manuscripts,  Ancient  Versions,  and  the  Fathers  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  writers. 

Trenches  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  First  and 
Second  Part,  is  indispensable.  Additional  help  on  the 
Synonyms  will  be  found  in  Webster's  work  already  mentioned. 

Suicer's  Thesaurus,  although  a  Dictionary,  constitutes  in 
effect  the  best  existing  commentaiy  on  the  New  Testament 
It  brings  together  and  condenses  within  the  compass  of  tvo 
folio  volumes,  the  mind  of  the  oldest  and  best  Greek  hJtbea 
and  commentators.  There  are  but  few  verses  for  which,  on  oon- 
sulting  the  index,  elucidation  may  not  be  foimd.  It  is  a  fiff 
from  contemptible  substitute  for  the  works  of  the  Fathen 
themselves.  Besides  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
embraces  many  of  the  Old,  the  terms  of  the  ancient  theology, 
of  the  various  heresies,  and  of  ritual. 

Provided  with  this  apparatus,  the  student  wiU  find  but 
little  use  for  a  Greek  Testament  with  a  Commentary.  The 
chief  service  it  can  render,  besides  archaeological  informatioo, 
may  be  either  to  assure  him  that  he  has  made  no  important 
omissions  in  \YiQ  cQm\^€r^\J\»vv  q1  ^^sx^As^alfir  ^lanagesi  or  to 
suggest  somettivag  ^\i\cXi  \^a&  ^aRss.\fc^>Kvm.  'SL?tia\sw^^J:^i& 
mentary  on  tVie'^e^'^e%\»ai«a\.  ««i^ 
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and  of  the  passages  selected  from  the  Hellenistic  writers  and 
the  Fathers,  by  the  above  authors. 

There  is,  however,  a  Commentary  which  it  would  be  almost 
a  sin  to  omit  We  mean  the  celebrated  work  of  Bengel, 
entitled,  "  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  from  the 
native  force  of  the  words,  the  depth,  harmony,  and  health- 
fulness  of  the  heavenly  meanings  is  indicated."  Tliis  invalu- 
able  work  was  written  in  Latin,  and  the  original  may  be  had 
cheap ;  but  as  the  style  is  rather  difficult,  some  students  will 
find  it  convenient  to  procure,  though  at  greater  expense,  the 
good  translation  published  by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  suffrages  of  educators  and  advisers  of  youth  are,  in 
the  matters  of  Greek  Testaments  with  Commentaries,  divided 
between  Alford's,  Webster  and  Wilkinson's,  and  Wordsworth's. 
Alford's  displays  considerable  reading,  but  is  not  perfectly 
digested  His  tendencies  are  towards  what  are  termed 
"  broad "  views.  Webster's  Commentary  does  not  take  so 
wide  a  range,  but  within  its  range  is  better  condensed, 
manifests  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  Greek,  and 
throws  new  grammatical  light  on  many  passages.  The 
apparent  fault  is  a  greater  dread  of  offending  against  popular 
orthodoxy  than  Catholic  theology.  Wordsworth's  is  compact, 
very  carefully  done,  and  displays  a  vast  amount  of  learning. 
The  spirit  is  that  of  Church  orthodoxy,  with,  possibly,  a 
leaning  here  and  there  to  more  modern,  and  less  well- 
grounded  conceptions. 

Calmet's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  French,  in  twenty- 
six  volimies,  quarto,  should  be  obtained,  if  possible.  Calmet 
was  a  first-rate  scholar  of  the  old  school,  which  had  pro- 
founder,  if  not  wider,  learning,  and  less  self-conceit,  than  the 
modern.  His  work  is  valuable  for  its  thorough  treatment  of 
difficult  passages,  on  which  it  gives  the  sentiments  of  the 
best  ancient  and  modem  writers,  and  shows  which  are  to  be 
preferred  It,  also,  contains  a  great  amount  of  archaeological 
information,  and  the  numerous  dissertations  on  various 
curious,  or  important  questions  of  difficulty,  are  monuments 
of  learning  and  judgment. 


Cl^t   Cl^nstxaw   gtar. 


BY  A  OLEBGYMAN. 


Advent 


"And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out 
of  sleep :  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  beliered.**^ 
Rom.  ziii.  11. 

Gospel  exhortation  ever  grows  in  earnestness  and  urgeDcj. 
It  ever  points  towards  the  future.  The  motives  for 
Christian  holiness  are  always  becoming  more  pow^iid.  Ai 
time  advances  it  brings  ever  weightier  reasons  for  watchful- 
ness. Sometimes,  a  season  of  privilege^  long  promised,  hoped 
and  waited  for,  is  represented  as  at  last  arrived.  Thus  St 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2  founds  an  exhortation  to  the  dot 
and  profitable  reception  of  the  grace  of  God,  on  the  arri?al 
of  the  period  predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  "  the  acoepki 
time  and  Hie  day  of  salvation,'^  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  quote 
this  passage,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
beginning  at  once  the  work  of  repentance,  and  of  the  service 
of  God,  as  if  the  apostle  intended  to  urge  us  to  improve  the 
present,  since  we  are  not  sure  of  the  future.  Such  aa 
exhortation  is,  of  course,  based  on  truth  and  is  of  exceeding 
importance.  But  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  any  the  more  desiraUi 
to  purchase  it  at  the  prico  of  misrepresenting  a  passage  of 
Scripture.  The  apostle  is  here  contrasting  the  present,  not 
with  the  future,  but  with  the  past.  He  says  that  the 
promised  season  of  Divine  favor  and  succour  has  at  laat 
arrived.  Isaiah  (xlix.  8)  says :  '^  Tkm  satth  the  Lord^  in  om 
acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee^  and  in  a  dojf  of  salvatim 
have  I  Jielped  t^iee,*^  Quoting  the  words,  the  apostle  sajs: 
"Behold  now  is  the  accepted  Hme:  behold  now  is  ihedaif^ 
talvaiion-"  now  under  the  Christian  economy.  Nothing  cw 
be  plainer  than  \nE  xii<^«D\w%^  ot  th&t  the  manner  in  wbieii 
the  pasaage  is  too  ooxDXSi^xX'^  ^vX^^^Ns^  Vsv)s^^fi^^sci%»\Kmi^ 
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misapprehension.  It  is  always  far  better  to  preserve  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  than  to  use  it  remotely  from 
the  intention  of  the  writer,  though  the  sense  we  put  upon 
it  may  be  important  and  our  design  may  be  good.  But 
to  return. 

As  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  2  Cor.,  the  apostle  uses 
the  arrival  of  a  hoped-for  season  as  an  inducement  to  the  due 
reception  of  God's  gift,  so  in  our  text  he  urges  the  increased 
nearness  of  the  promised  future  blessing  as  a  reason  for 
watchfulness.  "  And  thatf"  or  ^^and  this,**  that  is  the  duty 
to  which  I  exhort  you,  do,  "  knounng  the  time,  that  the  hour  is 
come  that  toe  should  awake  out  of  sleep  ;  for  now  is  our  salva- 
tion nearer y  than  wlien  we  believed.** 

When  the  Roman  Christians  first  believed  the  Gospel,  they 
received  a  promise  of  salvation.  Salvation  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive word;  it  includes  deliverance  of  the  Church  and 
every  member  of  it  from  all  evil ;  it  embraces  the  sum  of  all 
the  blessings  which  God  confers  on  them  through  Christ 
Now  this  salvation  is  always  in  progress.  It  is  every  day 
uearer.  We  shall  if  we  are  wise  watch  the  signs  of  its  time. 
We  cannot  indeed  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the 
Father  hath  put  in  His  own  poiver.  We  cannot  know  the 
precise  time  when  our  deliverance  will  be  accomplished, 
or  when  one  of  the  promised  blessings  will  be  conferred. 
But  we  can  and  we  ought  to  watch  the  indications  of  the 
progress  of  the  Divine  plan.  We  can  and  we  ought  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  time.  And  seeing  that  salvation  is  constantly 
drawing  nearer,  our  watchfulness  ought  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion. 

First :  The  season  of  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  is  approaching. 
The  prophets  predict,  in  the  most  glowing  words  which 
have  kindled  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages,  a 
time  when  the  Gospel  shall  not  only  be  universally  preached, 
but  everywhere  believed  and  everywhere  obeyed.  In  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  nothing  would  have  seemed  more  impro- 
bable to  mere  human  judgment  than  the  general  prevalence 
of  their  doctiiae.    In  £Guth  they  proc!kaim<^S\.>Nxil'd^>^ 
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suffered  for  it,  and  in  faith  they  died.  They  relied  on  the 
Divine  promise,  they  confided  in  the  power  of  the  truth  it- 
self, and  in  its  fitness  to  human  nature  and  human  necessity. 
Since  their  time,  the  progress  of  the  truth  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  human  infirmity,  especially  by  the  shameful  cor- 
ruption and  slothfulness  of  the  Church.  Yet  progress  there 
has  been,  progress  great  and  encouraging.  Now,  the  faith  of 
Christ  prevails  amongst  the  foremost  nations,  and  evay 
generation  obtains  some  new  advantage.  Now,  we  mi^t 
safely  predict,  even  on  the  ground  of  mere  human  probabili^, 
the  universal  spread  of  this  faith  and  its  final  triumph  oyer 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Jew  and  the  darkness  of  the  heathen. 
"  TJhe  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  liandJ^  Even  now 
the  dawn  is  on  the  Eastern  hills.  Already  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  have  caught  the  golden  beam,  and  presently  there 
shall  rise  on  all  men  a  vision  of  glory. 

If  then  the  Gospel  is  soon  to  triumph,  let  us  act  worthily 
of  it.  It  is  a  system  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  purity  sod 
peace.  These  are  soon  to  prevail-  Let  us  strive  more 
earnestly  to  anticipate  their  prevalence  by  shewing  them 
forth  in  our  own  lives.  Let  us  strive  to  promote  them 
amongst  others. 

Secondly  :  The  season  of  Chris6s  Second  Achent  it 
approaching. 

The  Old  Testament  is  one  great  prediction  of  Christ's 
Advent,  which  the  New  Testament  has  but  partially  fulfilled. 
We  are  still  in  expectation.  Ever  since  the  apostles  on  the 
Mount  Olivet  gazed  up  into  heaven  after  their  vanished 
Lord,  the  Church  has  been  yearning  for  His  return.  Oar 
treasure  is  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  and  thither  we  look 
for  His  re-appearance.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  we  are 
now  eighteen  centuries  nearer  to  that  glory  than  were  the 
apostles,  and  that  every  Advent  season  which  passes  takes 
one  more  from  the  limited  number  to  elapse  ere  the  Yeiy 
Advent  which  they  foreshow.  In  view  of  this  prospeet^  the 
dispoBition  oi  t\iQ  C^xxtOcl  ^q\M  b^  anxiety  for  leadinfloi 
and  fitness  to  meet  \}1dl<&\at^    kcA^Ocv^  ^»sfis^  ^DKS(a^<^<teB&^ 
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in  every  member.  No  habits  of  life,  of  speech,  or  of  thought, 
should  be  indulged,  which  would  call  forth  His  disapproval. 
Every  act  should  be  performed,  every  word  spoken,  every 
thought  encouraged,  which  He  has  enjoined.  Slothfulness 
must  be  shaken  off,  and  we  must  stand  ready  for  inspection. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  rise  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Collect  for 
this  day,  which,  in  grandeur  and  beauty  of  expression,  and  in 
fulness  and  weightiness  of  meaning,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  in  the  Book.  0,  brethren !  how  much  benefit,  and  how 
much  pleasure  do  we  lose,  as  many  as  paas  through  the 
service  of  the  Church  lightly  and  carelessly !  Let  us  not 
shew  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  Book  by  cold,  unappreciating 
use  of  it.  If  we  made  it  a  study,  receiving  its  meaning  into 
our  minds  and  hearts,  coming  to  Church  would  be  a  means 
of  our  highest  and  most  exquisite  pleasure,  as  well  as  sancti- 
fying and  guiding  our  lives.  Those  who  neglect  the  prayer- 
book  little  know  what  is  its  capacity  for  strengthening  the 
mind  with  the  most  wholesome  and  noblest  nourishment, 
for  the  culture  of  personal  godliness ;  how,  in  simplicity,  it 
is  fitted  to  the  child;  and  in  profundity,  surpasses  the 
faculty  of  the  wise  ;  how  far  superior  it  is  to  any  modem 
preaching,  which  too  often  undoes  the  work  of  the  service 
which  it  follows,  falling  as  far  short  of  it,  in  soundness  of 
doctrine,  as  in  strength  of  thought,  and  beauty  of  diction. 

Thirdly  :  The  season  of  our  departure  is  approaching. 

The  nearness  of  death  is  what  no  thoughtful  mind  can 
contemplate  without  seriousness.  It  is  probable,  with  regard 
to  many  of  us,  that  we  have  already  lived  the  larger  portion 
of  our  time  in  this  world.  We  shall  none  of  us  live  very 
much  longer,  and  some  may  depart  very  soon.  Every  day 
we  pass  leaves  a  day  less  for  this  world,  and  brings  us  a  day 
nearer  the  solemn  moment  when  we  shall  be  lying  powerless, 
our  faculties  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  ;  when  we  must 
leave  the  old  familiar  mode  of  existence,  our  accustomed 
haunts  and  occupations,  and  go  forth  into  a  new  and  untried 
scene ;  when  the  disembodied  soul  will  have  an  awful  inter- 
view with  the  Great  God,  make  a  ^uat  tettow^eicX  oi  \!&ft^  ^sc^ 
Vol,  XV.  ^ 
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receive  its  sentence  for  eternity.  If  we  are  ChriBtians  indeed, 
that  solemn  moment  will  find  us  in  peace,  for  Christ  has 
robbed  death  of  his  sting,  and  will  give  us  the  victory.  Soon 
will  the  body  of  death  be  relinquished,  and  temptation  be  no 
more.  Soon  shall  we  enter  the  house  not  mads  tnih  handi, 
exchange  the  imperfection  of  fiaith  for  the  perfection  of  sight, 
join  the  fellowship  of  those  who  are  resting  in  Christ, 
and  love  and  serve  better  than  we  have  done  here.  A  few 
more  risings  and  settings  of  the  sim,  and  he  will  rise  on  us 
the  last  time,  and  this  earthly  night  shall  be  succeeded  bj 
eternal  glory.  And,  that  knowing  the  time,  that  now  u  the 
hour  for  U8  to  awake  out  of  tUep,  for  now  is  our  talmtion 
nearer  than  when  we  believed. 

Sleep  or  slothfulness  is  the  sin  which  is  the  most  familiar 
to  the  Christian.  It  is  the  opposite  to  that  watchfulness 
which  is  so  often  inculcated  by  the  Lord.  It  is  always 
blameworthy  as  an  unprofitable  state  of  inactivitj, 
and  it  sometimes  betrays  to  worse  offences.  The  sins 
specified  by  the  apostle  in  the  words  following  the 
text^  are  those  of  intemperance^  uncleanness,  and  breaches 
of  brotherly  love ;  vice  public  and  social ;  vice  private ; 
and  that  discord  which  sometimes  rages  in  the  veiy 
Church.  Let  us  awake  out  of  sleep ;  put  off  tiie 
works  of  darkness,  and  array  ourselves  in  the  apparel 
of  light ;  in  the  armour  which  becometh  soldiers  fitting 
their  way  to  heaven.  Let  us,  by  an  act  of  the  spirit,  an  act, 
the  most  inward,  personal  and  resolute,  an  act  constantly 
renewed,  put  on  the  Lord  Jems  Christ ;  that  is,  put  ourselfBi 
in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  Him,  breathing  His  voy 
Spirit,  copying  His  example,  trusting  His  mercy.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  shall  we  be  ready  whenever  the 
approaching,  and  decisive  change  arrives.  If  we  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  death  will  be  our  salvation  tnade  cerUm; 
and  the  Second  Advent  will  be  our  scUvation  accomplished. 
God  grant  to  us  all  that  we  may  then  rise  to  the  lift 
immortal  \ 


C^t  iprta^r  s  gm^tx-'^aBt 


PERSONAL   CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Who,  when  he  came,  and  had 
seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad, 
and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave 
unto  the  Lord." — ^Acts  xL  23. 

Thrbb  things  are  worthy  of 
notice.  "Who,  when  he 
came."  Who  is  the  person 
referred  to  here?  It  was 
Barnabas,  a  man  described  in 
verse  24  as  a  "good  man, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith."  First :  Tlie  scene  from 
which  Barnabas  is  sent.  It 
was  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis 
of  JudsBa,  arrayed  in  the  Jew- 
ish mind  with  the  religious 
association  of  ages.  Here  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached, 
thousands  had  been  con- 
verted, and  a  Church  was 
formed — the  grand  mother- 
church.  Secondly:  The  scene 
to  which  he  was  sent.  It  was 
Antioch,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  of 
the  East,  the  centre  of  im- 
mense influence.  Thirdly : 
jTAe  reason  why  he  was  sent. 
The  Gospel  had  been  preached 
in  Antioch,  "and  a  great 
number  there  believed  and 
turned  to  the  Lord."  This 
glorious  fact  reaches  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem, 
thrills  its  heart  with  in- 
terest, and  Barnabas  is  sent 
forth  to  sanction,  nourish,  and 
direct    the   new  life.      The 


text  suggests  four  thoughts 
in  relation  to  personal  Chris- 
tianity. 

I.  That  personal  Chris- 
tianity IS  ESSENTIALLY  IDEN- 
TIFIED WITH  Divine  grace. 
"The  grace  of  God."  He 
saw  Divine  grace  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  newlife  developed  through 
the  preaching  of  the  GospeL 
First:  Personal  Christanity 
originates  in  Divine  grace. 
"Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us,  <fec."  Secondly :  Personal 
Christianity  is  sustained  bv 
Divine  grace.  It  is  nourished, 
strengthened  and  perfected  in 
the  soul  by  grace.  Thirdly : 
Personal  Christianity  is  a 
reflection  of  Divine  grace. 
Wherever  there  is  true  per- 
sonal Christianity,  there  is  the 
highest  display  of  the  loving 
heart  of  God. 

II.  That  personal  Chris- 
tianity, WHEREVER  IT  EXISTS, 
IS      AN       OBSERVABLE      PACT. 

"Barnabas  saw  it  at  Antioch.'* 
Personal  Christianity  is  not 
an  inoperative  sentiment,  not 
a  candle  that  can  be  concealed 
under  a  bushel  It  must 
reveal  iteelf.  First:  The 
ruting  spirit  of  life  is  new. 
There  is  a  new  heart  Old 
things  ore  passed  away.    Sflr 
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of  life  is  new.  The  aim  is, 
not  to  servo  sense  or  self, 
or  the  world,  but  to  glorify 
God  in  everything.  Thirdly : 
Tlie  prevailing  conduct  of  life 
is  new.  It  is  the  character- 
istic of  converted  men  that 
they  are  about  their  Father's 
business. 

III.  That  personal  Chris- 
tianity IN  ITS  EXTENSION, 
DELIGHTS  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

GOOD.  "  Barnabas  was  glad." 
There  is  nothing  so  adapted 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  truly 
devout  and  philanthropic 
spirit y  as  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world.  They 
know  that  as  that  spreads — 
First :  The  world's  happiness 
will  he  promoted.  It  is  the 
only  power  that  works  off 
evils — social,  political,  and 
moral.  Secondly  :  Ood's  cha- 
racter mil  be  revealed.  It 
clears  away  from  the  mind 
the  cloud  that  conceals  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  great 
God  of  the  universe. 


IV.  That  personal  Chris- 
tianity REQUIRES  ON  BEHALF 
OP  ITS  SUBJECTS  THE  MOST 
PERSEVERING      EFFORT.         He 

"  exhorted  them  all,  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  would 
cleave  imto  the  Lord."  (1) 
There  are  many  forces  to 
separate  us  from  the  Lord; 
remnants  of  corrupt  feeling 
within  lis,  cortupV,  w>c^a\  m-  \  \ 
fluence  axovuid  "ob,  ^^.     <^^  \ 


These  forces  can  only  be 
counteracted  -by  the  moet 
strenuous  efforts, —  "  pur- 
pose of  heart"  There  must 
be  watching,  praying,  run- 
ning, &c. 

Brother,  though  thy  Chris- 
tianity is  of  the  **  grace  of 
God,"  that  grace  has  made 
its  growth  and  continuance 
dependent  on  thine  efforts. 
With  an  invincible  purpose, 
adhere  to  the  Lord  ;  hold  on 
with  the  tenacity  of  thy  being 
to  the  trutlis  of  His  Word,  and 
the  promises  of  His  love. 


PHASES  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

''  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed 
bold,  and  eaid,  it  waa  neoeasaiy  that 
the  word  of  God  should  first  ha?e 
been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye 
put  it  from  you,  and  judge  your- 
selves unworthy  of  everlasUng  life, 
lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.*— 
Acts  ziiL  46. 

The  preceding  verses  of  this 
chapter  contain  a  long  dis- 
course, full  of  historic  truth 
and  practical  point,  deliyered 
by  Paul  to  the  Jews  at  An- 
tioch.  The  immense  excite- 
ment which  his  ministry 
caused  in  this  city,  filled  the 
Jews  with  envy,  **  And  they 
spoke  against  those  things, 
which  were  spoken  by  Panl, 
contradicting  and  blaiqihem- 
ing."  Opposition  never  in- 
timidates great  natures  in  a 
good  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
\\^stvsk.^^^^^'VX^5&\r  manhood  in 
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are  told  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas waxed  bold.  In  the 
text  we  have  three  things. 

I.  The  Gospel  offered 
BY  A  Divine  plan.  "  It  was 
necessaiy,"  said  the  apostles 
to  those  unbelieving  and  per- 
secuting Jews,  "that  the 
Word  of  God  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you." 
Necessary  ?  Wliat  made  it 
necessary?  The  purpose  of 
Christ.  He  commanded  "that 
repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in 
his  name  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem."  The 
Jews  were  to  have  the  first 
offer.  There  were  good  and  w  iso 
reasons  for  this.  Their  offer 
to  the  Jew  "first,"  was — 
First :  Tlie  strongest  proof  of 
tlte  sincerity  of  their  own 
faith.  The  Jew  lived  on  the 
very  scenes  where  the  great 
facts  of  Christianity  occurred. 
They  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  whole.  Their  offer  to 
the  Jew  "  first,"  was  — 
Secondly;  Tlu  strongest  proof 
of  the  mercifulness  of  their 
system.  The  loving  germs  of 
their  religion  came  out  in  this. 
The  Jew  was  the  greatest  sin- 
ner; the  Jews  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory. 
Christ's  true  ministers,  in 
offering  the  provisions  of  the 
Gospel  to  man,  are  directed 
by  Divine  plan.  There  is  no  ca- 
price oraccidentintheirmove- 
menta.  In  the  text  we  have — 
Vol.  XV, 


II.  The  Gospel  rejected 

BY   AN   unbelieving    PEOPLE. 

"  Seeing  ye  put  it  from  you, 
and  judge  yourselves  unwor- 
thy of  everlasting  life."  Judge 
yourselves  unworthy  !  Is  not 
this  withering  irony?  The 
Jew  think  himself  unworthy 
of  eternal  life !  Proud  spirits ; 
they  considered  nothing  too 
good  in  heaven  or  earth  for 
them;  they  felt  themselves 
worthy  of  heaven's  choicest 
gifts.  First :  Jiangs  conduct 
is  his  true  verdict  upon  himself 
A  man  is  not  what  he  may 
think  he  is,  or  say  he  is,  or  what 
others  may  judge  he  is,  but 
is  what  his  conduct  is.  His 
every-day  life  pronounces  the 
true  sentence  upon  himself; 
the  only  sentence  that  con- 
science will  accept  Secondly: 
By  refecting  the  Gospel,  a  TnarCs 
sentence  upon  himself  is  terri- 
bly awfid,  "Unworthy  of 
eternal  life."  The  man  who 
rejects  the  Gospel  declares, 
by  that  very  act,  his  thorough 
iinworthiness,  unfitness  for 
eternal  life.  He  dooms  him- 
self to  eternal  death.  In  the 
text  we  have — 

III.  The    Gospel    pro- 
moted BY  EARNEST  MEN.   "Lo, 

we  turn  to  the  Gentiles." 
We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Souls  by  millions  around  us 
want  the  salvation  we  are 
commissioned  to  offer.  We 
have  offered  it  to  you.  You 
have  te^ec^A^  iV*     k^\«^5.^  ^^ 
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hasten  to  other  spheres. 
"We  turn  to  the  Gentiles." 
Two  things  are  suggested 
here.  First :  A  lamentable 
conditio7i  for  a  people.  These 
unbelieving  Jews  are  left ; 
the  apostles  turn  from  them. 
The  Gospel  is  withdrawn. 
A  greater  calamity  this  to  a 
people,  than  if  the  sim  went 
down  and  left  their  heavens 
in  sackcloth.  Mercy  will  not 
always  continue  with  the 
people.  "  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man." 
Secondly :  An  obvious  duty 
for  a  ministry.  It  was  right 
for  these  Gospel-laborers  to 
leave  a  rocky,  sterile  and 
unproductive  soil,  and  try 
elsewhere.  Their  field  is  the 
world.  Ministers  are  not 
only  justified,  but  often 
bound  to  leave  their  sphere 
of  labor.  That  ministry 
which  is  unsuccessful  in  one 
sphere,  is  often  gloriously 
prosperous  in  another.  These 
apostles  wrought  wonders 
amongst  the  Gentiles. 


MORAL  RELAPSE  AND  MORAL 
ADVANCE. 
"ConfirmiDg  the  souls  of  the 
disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to 
continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we 
must  through  much  tribulation 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod." — 
Acts  adv.  22. 

This  verse  states  a  portion  of 
the  work  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  did  on  ^Siot  TeX-AxttL 
to    Lystra,    Icomum,     «iA 


Antioch^  and  it  suggests  two 
things. 

I.  The  danger  op  moral 
RELAPSE.  Why  else  did  they 
return  to  those  who  had 
accepted  the  Gospel?  "I 
confirm,"  <kc.  Confirming 
means  strengthening.  fErw 
rripi^^ovTEQ.)  The  woni  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the 
religious  rite,  which  is  now 
called  confirmation  in  some 
churches.  Wherever  the 
scriptural  authority  for  such 
a  rite  is  found,  it  is  not  here. 
The  work  here  done  by  the 
apostles  was  not  ceremonial, 
but  moral, — the  infusing  of 
new  energy  into  the  faith 
of  the  disciples.  The  word 
"  and  "  is  not  in  the  original, 
and  should  be  omitted.  The 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is — 
the  apostles  confirmed  the 
souls  of  the  Gentiles  by  ex- 
horting them  to  continue  in 
the  faith.  This  work  of  the 
apostles  indicated  the  liability 
of  the  disciples  to  relapse. 
Such  a  liability,  alas,  exists. 
First :  Good  men  are  suJbjed 
to  influences  inducing  a  re- 
lapse.  Secondly:  There  are 
instances  of  good  men  in  all 
ages  who  have  relapsed.  Henoe 
the  importance  of  the  work 
of  strengtiiening  men's  souls 
by  exhortation,  lliere  is  a 
ministry  required,  not  only 
to  bring  men  into  the  fiutb^ 
\sv3^.  \r»  V^«^  ^^iss^Ya.  idL    The 
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11.       The    CONDITION    of 

MORAL  ADVANCE.       "  We  mUSt 

through  much  tribulation, 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  As  a  rule,  difficulty 
and  trial  are  the  conditions 
of  advancement  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  Generally 
physical  competence  and  so- 
cial influence  come  as  the 
result  of  great  struggle,  and 
much  vexatious  labour.  In- 
tellectual eminence  is  also 
reached  in  this  way.  Mental 
culture,  wealth  and  power 
are  never  gained  but  through 


much  tribulation,  and  a  great 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  It  is 
always  so  in  spirituals.  Peace 
of  conscience,  purity  of  feel- 
ing, nobility  of  purpose,  force 
of  character,  are  gained 
thropgh  an  agony  amounting 
to  a  crucifixion.  Christ  Him- 
self was  made  perfect  through 
suffering.  "  Our  light  afflic- 
tions which  are  but  for  a 
moment,"  ckc.  Look  to  the 
upper  heavens.  Behold  the 
ranks  of  redeemed  men. 
Whence  came  theyl  They 
came  out  of  great  tribulation. 


®Ij£  ipxilpxt  antr  its  piantrmaitrs* 


GREAT  FRENCH  PREACHERS. 

To  those  who  have  a  facility  in 
the  language,  we  commend  the 
the  careful  study  of  the  French 
pulpit ;  for  to  speak  of  preachmg, 
and  not  to  name  the  time  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  would  be  like  dis- 
coursing of  sculpture  without 
allusioi.  to  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Considered  as  a  product  of  literary 
art,  the  sermon  never  attained 
sach  completeness,  beauty  and 
honor,  as  at  this  period.  Our  re- 
mark must  not  be  taken  apart  from 
o\ir  limitations.  We  do  not  say  it 
was  the  most  apostolic,  the  most 
scriptural,  or  the  most  fitted  to  reach 
the  great  spiritual  end  of  preach- 
ing; the  results  show-  that  such 
was  not  the  fact.  But  viewed  in 
relation  to  letters,  logic,  and  elo- 
quence, as  a  structure  of  genius 
and  taste,  the  French  sermon,  in 
the  hands  of  its  great  orators,  had 
a  rhetorical  perfection  as  distinctly 
marked  aa  the  Qreek  drama.    We 


are  constrained  to  look  upon  it  in 
much  the  same  light.  The  plays 
of  Comeille  and  the  victories  of 
Turenne  were  not  more  powerful  in 
penetrating  the  public  mind,  than 
the  oratory  of  Notre  Dame. 
Rank  and  fashion,  including  royalty 
itself,  thronged  the  church,  as  if  it 
were  a  theatre,  wondering  and 
weeping.  Madame  de  Sevignd,  the 
best  pai9ter  of  her  age,  speaks  of  a 
htUe  pasgioUf  as  the  Qood  Friday 
sermon  was  called,  just  as  she 
speaks  of  the  Cid.  The  greatest 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  Augustan 
era  of  France,  saw  their  idea  of 
faultless  composition  realized  in 
the  pulpit.  The  culmination  of  the 
art  was  rapid,  and  the  decline  soon 
followed.  No  one  will  claim  more 
than  a  few  names  for  the  catalogue 
of  masterly  French  preachers; 
Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Massillon,  Fl^chier.  Many  who 
had  a  tem^TOirj  "so^^  \&.  \2[v«fiL 
day,  have\;>eeti  lQT^\XjQiSi\\iv&V2&s«b 
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sustain  the  ordeal  of  time.  We 
shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  them,  but  chiefly  on  the  \m- 
approachable  triumvirate.   To 

BOURDALOUE 

i«  unhesitatingly  given  the  honour 
of  having  raised  the  French  pul- 
pit at  once  to  its  greatest  height. 
The  judgment  of  our  day  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  acquiese  in  the 
decision  which  ranks  him  clearly 
first.  We  may  see  in  La  Bruydre 
how  degenerate  preaching  had  be- 
come before  his  day.  It  was  florid, 
quaint,  affected,  perplexed  with  di- 
visions, and  overlaid  with  imper- 
tinent learning.  He  restored  it  to 
reason  and  to  nature.  No  mis- 
apprehension can  be  greater  than 
that  which  imagines  Bourdaloue  to 
have  been  a  man  of  show,  a  gaudy 
rhetorician,  or  a  declaimer.  He 
was,  of  course,  a  strenuous  Papist, 
he  was  even  a  Jesuit ;  but  assuming 
his  Church  to  be  right,  there  never 
was  a  more  unanswerable  reasoner 
in  her  behalf.  It  is  reasoning, 
above  all  things  else,  which  is  his 
characteristic.  Seldom  does  he 
utter  even  a  few  sentences  with- 
out a  connected  argument.  The 
amount  of  matter  in  his  diBcourses, 
which  are  sometimes  very  long,  is 
truly  wonderful.  His  power  of 
condensation,  his  e2^actness  of  me- 
thod, his  singular  clearness,  and 
his  animated  force,  enable  him  to 
throw  an  elaborate  argument  into 
a  single  head.  The  glory  of  his  art 
is  his  magical  ability  to  clothe  the 
subtlest  reasoning,  in  diction  so 
beautiful,  as  to  captivate  even  the 
tmthinking.  In  our  view,  his  ser- 
mons are  a  study  for  the  young 
logician.  Even  when  he  is  de- 
fending the  extremest  errors  of 
Rome,  as  in  his  discourse  on  the 
saving  merit  of  alms,  we  feel  that 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  terrible 
antagonist.  Amidst  '^Assak^^geA  of 
incomparable  ftte  "hft  Beema  coxi- 
•trained  to  indulge  \>ift  ^xo^uwiti 


for  laying  a  train  of  proofs.  Thus 
in  his  passion-sermon,  on  the  power 
of  the  cross,  he  inserts  in  the  first 
and  greatest  part,  a  series  of  ad- 
mirable arguments  for  the  truth  cl 
Christianity. 

In  some  points  which  conceni 
the  outward  form  of  the  discourse, 
Bourdaloue  left  much  to  be  re- 
formed by  his  great  succeason. 
His  divisions  are  bold  and  nu- 
merous, and  are  stated  not  only 
with  openness,  but  with  a  repetition 
which  we  have  seen  nowhere  else. 
So  far  from  hiding  the  articulataoos 
of  his  work,  he  is  anxious  that  they 
should  be  observed  and  never 
forgotten;  but  he  so  varies  the 
f ormule  of  partition,  and  so  beau- 
tifies the  statement  of  transitiooa, 
by  ingenious  turns,  that  the  mind 
is  gratified  by  the  exquisitenesa  of 
the  expression.  It  had  hoen  the 
fashion  to  quote  the  Fathers  very 
largely.  Bourdaloue  retains  this 
practice.  He  even  seems  to  wish 
that  his  whole  performance  should 
rest  on  citations ;  and  some  of  them 
look  like  centos  from  Chiysostom, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Gregory. 
But  his  management  of  thu  ia 
graceful  aud  masterly.  And  it  ia 
entertaining  to  observe  with  how 
rich  and  eloquent  an  amplificatioD 
he  will  paraphrase  and  apply  one 
of  these  little  Latin  sentences, 
often  bringing  it  in  again  and  again 
to  close  some  striking  period,  and 
making  ring  it  on  the  ear  with 
happy  vehemence  at  the  climax  of 
a  paragraph. 

If  the  observation  be  modified 
by  our  protest  against  the  enonni- 
ties  of  Popish  falsehood,  we  are 
willing  to  say  that  Bourdaloue  was 
eminently  a  spiiitual,  warm,  and 
edifying  preacher.  Upon  the 
sufferings  of  Christy  the  lore  of 
God,  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and 
the  delights  of  heavenly  eontem- 
plation,  he  speaks  with  a  aolflmiu^ 
«x^«aaL\)SD£:^^T^^i?{£»j^«sa^bm  to  aa 
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Boileaii  and  other  Jansenists.  The 
manner  in  which  Bourdaloue  pro- 
nounced his  discourses  must  have 
had  a  power  of  incantation  to 
-which  even  their  greatness  as  com- 
positions gives  us  no  key.  It  was 
his  remarkable  custom  to  deliver 
Ills  sermons  with  his  eyes  closed ; 
and  he  is  so  represented  in  his  por- 
trait. On  coming  from  the  pro- 
vinces, to  preach  in  the  Jesuit 
Chapel  in  Paris,  he  was  at  once 


followed  by  crowds  of  the  highest 
distinction ;  and  his  popularity  in- 
creasd  to  the  very  close.  For 
thirty-four  years  he  was  equally 
admired  by  the  court,  by  men  of 
letters,  and  by  the  people.  To  the 
Christian  visitor  in  Paris,  there  is 
something  solemn  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Lewis,  to  approach 
the  tablet  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, Hio  JACET  Bourdaloue. 

Dr.  Alexander. 


®]^£0l00ix:a;I  ilrrlts  mxin  ^mxm. 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 

[The  utmost  fireodom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  this  department  The 
reader  most  thoreforo  use  his  own  discriminating  faculties,  and  the  £ditor  must  be 
allowed  to  claim  freedom  trom  resi>onsibility.] 


BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

Repucant.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  4,  p.  236.  The  Rov.  W.  D. 
Harris,  Baptist  Minister  of  Camden 
Town,  has  recently  published 
(Hall,  Smart,  &  Allen)  a  Lecture 
in  wliich  he  endeavors  to  show 
that  Baptismal  Regeneration  is 
taught  in  Nonconformist  Churches 
generally.  But  what  Nonconfor- 
mist really  believes  in  the  dogma, 
or  sensible  Churchman  either  ? 

the  word  "justify." 
Replicant.  Inanswerto  Querist 
No.  5,  p.  236.  In  Rom.  iv.  2,  we 
read,  "  If  Abraham  were  justified 
by  works,"  &c,  and  a  little  after, 
"It  was  counted  imto  him  for 
righteousness."  This  seems  to  imply 
that  to  justify  is  to  reckon  righteous. 
Again,  in  Rom.  viii.  83,  34,  we 
read,  "  It  is  God  that  justifieth. 
Who  is  he  that  oondenmeth]" 
Here  justification  and  condemna- 
tion  are  evidently  contrasted. 


ABRAM  S  MIGRATION. 

Replicant.  Inanswerto  Querist 
No.  6,  p.  236.  The  part  of  Chaldaea 
in  which  Ur  lay,  was  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command,  Abram  left  Ur  for 
Canaan,  and  stayed  at  Haran  on 
his  way. 

BALAAM. 

Replicant.  Inanswerto  Querist 
No.  7,  p.  237.  It  is  merely  another 
way  of  writing  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  cannot  be  precisely  represent- 
ed inGreek  characters  at  all.  Neither 
Biutp  nor  "Boaop  exactly  hits  the 
mark.  The  former  is  the  reading 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  some 
copies  of  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  In  English 
letters  the  original  Hebrew  might 
be  approached  by  B*ghor,  or 
B'ngQor,  or  B'chor.  The  fact  is, 
the  second  consonant,  the  sound  of 
Ayin,  does  not  exist  in  Greek,  and 
without  considerable  practice  is 
'un«xecutB\>\<&\>^  «si'^\i^cis^>^^!ni^. 
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DISINTERESTED  VIRTUE. 

REPLiCAirr.  In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  8,  p.  237.  The  difficulty 
would,  perhaps,  be  removed,  if  we 
remembered  habitually  that  the 
physical  destinies  of  men  are  de- 
cided according  to  the  laws  of 
moral  retribution.  Self-love  is  as 
ineradicable  from  our  nature  as 
any  other  original  instinct,  and  we 
are  unacquainted  with  any  re- 
spectable theory  of  morals  which 
excludes  it  from  the  essence  of 
virtue.  Even  the  crude  "  love  to 
being  in  general"  of  Edwards, 
would  include  self-love. 

THE  fifth  commandment. 

Replicant.  Inanswerto  Querist 
No.  9,  p.  237.  You  have  mis- 
quoted the  text      Exod.  xx.   6, 


reads  "and  shewing  merqr," Ac, 
which  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
mise, though  a  promise  may  be 
said  to  be  implied. 

THE  MANNA. 

Replicant.  In  answer  to  Qukrir 
No.  10,  p.  237.  In  HeK  ix.  i, 
**  wher^  was  the  golden  pot  thit 
had  mannay"  is  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  original  oontfitioD 
of  the  ark.  If  the  manna  was  not 
in  the  ark  in  the  time  of  Solomoo, 
then  it  must  have  been  removed. 
Probably  it  had  been  pat  into  the 
treasury,  along  with  the  Book  of 
the  Law,  which  Moses  conmiandad 
(Deut.  xxxi  26)  to  be  ^ut  m  tkt 
tide  of  the  ark,  but  wmch,  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  waa  found  in  Uie 
treasury.  (2  Cluon.  xxxiv.  14  15.) 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  tbe 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  PaUisher.  It  i« 
tuOast  to  praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Complete  Wobks  of  Stephen  Charnock,  B.D.;  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.  Volume  IL  Edinbuxgh : 
James  Nicol  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Ca 
Charnock  we  regard  as  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Puiitaa 
Divines.  In  natural  abilities  he  had  but  few  equals.  He  had  an 
intellect  penetrating  in  vision,  dexterous  in  movement^  and  vaai  in 
embrace,  and  an  imagination  peopling  his  soul  with  creationB,  grand 
and  ennobling.  His  attainments  were  equally  distmguished.  He  was 
abreast  of  his  age  in  scientific  knowledge  and  metaphysical  phfloaophy. 
With  classical  authorities  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  seemed  familiar  to  him.  But  the  word  of  God  was  the  home  of 
his  soul;  he  lived  in  ity  knew  its  compartments  and  their  fiimititrt. 
His  (UflooureeA  we  x^^aid  aa  t^e  cKoioest  treasures  of  the  theologial 
literature  of  En^bnd.  "V?  ^  «c^  VJbasJkixiX  \a  twww^  ^Scc&XMa^sid&sflL^SaSkn 
of  Ilia  inTahiable  produc^oTiE. 
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SCBIFTITBE  AND  SCIENCE  NOT  AT  VaBIANCB.      By  JOHN  H.  PRATT,  MA., 

Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  London  :  Hatchard  &  Co. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  which  we  noticed  and  characterized 
Bome  years  ago.  Of  the  present  edition  the  learned  author  says, — 
**  There  are  considerable  additions  and  improvements  in  this  issue.  The 
proof-sheets  of  the  fourth  edition  had  passed  through  my  hands  before 
*  Essays  and  Reviews  *  reached  Calcutta.  In  an  appendix  to  that  edition, 
subsequently  written,  I  made  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Goodwin's  allu- 
Bions  to  this  treatise ;  but  the  present  is  the  first  opportunity  which  I 
have  had  of  fully  entering  upon  the  objections  which  he  has  revived  in 
his  essay  on  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  The  pages  which  treat  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis,  are  accordingly  re-written 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  present  aspect  of  the  controversy.  A  further 
illustration  of  the  harmony  of  Scripture  and  Science,  where  they  were 
thought  to  be  at  variance,  is  drawn  from  considerations  regarding  the 
uniformity  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  the  suspension  of  their  operation 
in  miracles.  Dr.  Colenso's  attack  upon  the  Pentateuch  also  furnishes 
me  with  a  new  example  of  harmony  between  Scripture  and  Science. 
Additions  are  made  in  the  parts  which  treat  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Race ;  on  the  Unity  of  Language ;  on  the  Age  of  the  Human 
Race,  supposed  to  be  affected  by  ancient  astronomical  observations,  the 
Chinese  being  now  considered  as  well  as  the  Hindoo  of  the  same,  as 
indicated  by  flint  remains,  and  advocated  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  recent 
work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man.'  The  way  in  which  natural  phenomena 
are  referred  to  in  Scripture,  is  more  particularly  explained,  and  is 
illustrated  by  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  'sunrise,*  and  'sunset.* 
The  analogy  between  the  experience  of  the  past  in  the  removal  of 
apparent  discrepancies  between  Scripture  and  Science,  and  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  future,  which  is  the  great  argument  my  book  is 
intended  to  exhibit  and  enforce,  is  somewhat  more  fully  opened  out. 
The  Appendix  which  was  attached  to  my  last  edition,  containing  ob- 
servations on  the  hieroglyphic  system  and  other  matters  of  interest, 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  text.  Some  new  Notes,  and  also  an 
Index  are  added."  This  is  a  most  valuable  little  work.  It  is  a  hand- 
book charged  with  arguments  and  facts  intended  and  sufficient  to  remove 
the  objections  which  hostile  criticism  have  brought  against  the  Bible. 


Mgyoma  OP  THE  LiFE  AND  MINISTRY  OP  ReV.  ThOMAS  RaPPLES,  D.D., 

LL.D.     By  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.,  B  A.     London :  Jackson, 

Walford,  &  Hodder. 
The  Independent  denomination  has,withinthela8tfewyear8,lostits great- 
est pulpit  ornaments ;  men,  the  like  of  whom  few,  if  any,  remain.  Hamilton, 
of  Leeds;  Jay,  of  Bath;  James,  of  Birmingham;  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  in  tho 
proTiDoea,  HaiTifl^Leifchild,Sherman,Re©d,axido\iwK^ 
gome  mm  of  genius,  all  men  of  marlL  and  imgjafc, «»  ^\»,«»^  "^w* 
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departure  has  wonderfully  reduced  the  prestige  of  the  denominatioiL 
In  most  cases,  perhaps,  more  learned  men  have  taken  their  place ;  bat 
in  few  are  there  men  of  such  royal  natures  and  stately  make.  The 
open  countenance,  the  emotional  eye,  the  ezpansiye  brow,  of  Dr.  RafBes, 
appeared  before  a  congregation  as  a  symbol  of  the  grand  message  he 
was  charged  to  deliver.  About  two  years  ago  we  preached  with  him 
at  the  ordination  of  a  minister ;  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  met  him,  and  his 
cordial  grasp,  and  loving  greeting,  won  our  hearts  at  once.  We  are  gUd 
to  receive  these  memoirs  of  his  life  and  history.  His  learned  son  ha& 
done  his  duty  well  as  a  biographer.  His  filial  love  has  not  led  him  to 
exaggerate  excellencies  or  conceal  defects.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder 
at  the  calmness.  We  should  almost  have  expected  pages  written  by  a 
son  of  such  a  father  would  have  been  flooded  with  emotions.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  the  just  and  discriminadve 
estimate  of  character  that  makes  the  most  salutary  and  lasting  impresaon 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  **'  It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  the 
book,'*  says  the  author,  "  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  memoir  to  tell  his 
own  story,  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  his  own  words."  So  that  the  lovers 
of  Dr.  Raffles  can  see  him,  and  commune  with  hifh,  in  this  very  interest- 
ing volume. 

British  North  America  ;  with  Maps.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  design  of  this  volume  seems  to  be,  to  give  in  a  compendious  fonn, 
trustworthy  information  respecting  the  history,  condition,  and  prospects 
of  British  North  America.  The  author,  we  are  informed,  has  resided 
in  more  than  one  of  the  provinces  which  compose  that  vast  territory,  and 
has  enjoyed  special  advantages  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  those  that  he  had  not  visited.  As  British  America  is 
daily  growing  in  value  and  imx>ortance  to  the  mother-countiy,  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  moving  thitherward  every  year, 
such  a  work  as  this,  presenting  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form  tti 
various  aspects,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful. 


AlRBT  ON  THE  EPISTLE   TO    THE    PHTLIPPIANS ;    CaBTWRIGHT   OZC  THl 

ErisTLE  TO  THE  CoLOSSiANS.    Ediubui^h  :  James  Nicol.    LondoQ : 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

Mr.  Nicol,  the  enterprising  publisher,  of  Edinburgh,  has  resolved  upon 
reproducing  certain  im^iortant  commentaries,  as  a  supplemental  series 
to  standard  divines  of  the  Puritan  period.  The  first  is  now  before  ua^ 
and  a  handsome  volume  it  is.  Crown  quarto  size,  good  p^fter,  bold 
type,  and  well  "  got  up."  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to^examiiie  the 
work,  we  think  it  wqU  worth  disentombment.  It  haa  thou^ti  that 
should  be  'angr&'?e6L,  \a^Q^&s)Ai\^  \mss«^V^^  «sv^  w^  \j^  <«(itk  in  the 
world's  spiritaal  wlannai^QJii.  't^^  mwassa  cS.  «fc^wJ&»sst\».\»Bi.'^ 
talented  andweU-Vnoimieca^^ttx.^^^wa?^* 
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The  Dreams  of  Joseph  ; 

OR 

The  Visions  of  Youth,  the  Jealousy  of 
Society,  and  the  Destiny  of  Virtue. 


"And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  his  brethren  :  and  they 
hated  him  yet  the  more.  And  he  said  imto  them,  Hear,  I  pray  you, 
this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed :  for,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves 
in  the  field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood  upright ;  and,  behold, 
your  sheaves  stood  round  about^  and  made  obeisance  to  my  shea!  And 
his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us  1  or  shalt  thou 
indeed  have  dominion  over  us  ?  And  they  heted  him  yet  the  more  for 
his  dreams,  and  for  his  words.  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  his  brethren,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream 
more ;  and,  behold,  the  sim  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  made 
obeisance  to  me.  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his  brethren  :  and 
his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What  is  this  dream  that  thou 
hast  dreamed  ?  shall  I  and  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  come  to  bow 
down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth  ?  And  his  brethren  envied  him ; 
bat  his  father  observed  the  saying.'* — Gen.  xxzvii.  5 — 11. 

CiTH  the  history  of  Joseph,  most  in  eveiy 
congregation  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
familiar.  It  is  written  with  such  exquisite 
simplicity  that  a  child  can  understand  it ; 
it  is  so  hrief  that  it  can  be  read  in  an  hour;  and  its 
dramatic  interest  is  so  bewitching,  that  if  commenced 
it  must  be  read  to  the  end,  and  if  once  read  through 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Destined  superiority  to 
hreUiren  and  parents  is  the  one  grand  idea  that  comes 
out  in  the  strange  yisions  of  the  night  lecot&d^  m  \}da  \feiX*. 
Vol.  XT.  ^ 
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First:  Thu  idea  was  emdently  a  Divine  eammaniocdMiL 
It  was  felt  to  be  so  both  by  the  dreamer  and  his  family  to 
whom  he  told  it,  and  its  realization  in  his  future  history, 
places  the  question  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  Eternal  Spirit  came  to  him  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  and  in  the  reveries  of  nocturnal  thought,  gave  him 
a  presage  of  the  earthly  dignity  that  awaited  him. 

Secondly:  This  idea  teas  expressed  at  different  period* 
and  in  different  symbols.  There  were  two  dreams  to  conyey 
the  one  same  idea.  Whether  the  two  occurred  in  the  same  sleqp^ 
or  on  the  same  night,  does  not  appear,  but  they  were  distinct 
from  each  other  in  their  forms  and  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
dreamer.  The  symbols,  too,  were  different.  The  scene  of  one  was 
a  harvest  field,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  binding  sheaves 
of  golden  grain.  The  strange  rising  of  his  own  sheaf,  and  the 
erect  posture  which  it  assumed,  and  the  circling  of  ihai 
sheaves  about  it,  and  their  obeisance  to  it  s3nnboli2ed  the  ides 
in  the  one  dream.  The  scene  of  the  other  was  the  vaulted 
firmament,  where  the  sim  and  moon  and  eleven  stais 
appeared,  and  where  these  heavenly  luminaries,  by  some  pe- 
culiar motion,  expressed  their  homage  to  him.  This  obeisanoe 
of  the  orbs  of  night  and  monarch  of  the  day  was  another 
symbol  of  the  same  idea,  namely,  his  destined  superiority  to 
his  family.  Thus  God  speaks  once,  yea  twice,  unto  men,  and 
in  varioiis  forms,  and  in  divers  manners.  Nature  and  the 
Bible  abound  with  examples  of  the  infinite  variety  of  method 
by  which  the  Eternal  Father  of  Spurits  conveys  the  same 
great  ideas  to  His  rational  ofispring. 

Thirdly  :  This  idea  was  felt  by  all  to  have  a  Dimne  tifnifi- 
cance.  Not  only  did  Joseph  tell  it  in  a  way  that  expressed 
his  strong  belief  in  its  Divine  import,  but  his  fiUher  and 
brethren  no  sooner  heard  it  than  they  felt  the  same  beliei 
Why  else  did  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  flame  at  onoe  with  firesk 
envy,  and  why  else  did  his  old  father  say,  ''Shall  I  and  my 
mother  and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  oanehei 
to  thee  to  tii^  wcOii  V 

I  shali  look  sA»  ^«u^  ^x«»ia  «^  «ii5ci^3^\sk'^S^:fiataiiMi%i^ 
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visions  of  youth,  the  jealousy  of  society,  and  the  destiny  of 
virtue. 

I.  The  visions  of  youth.  Whilst  the  dreams  convey  a 
Divine  idea,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  much  of  the  human  in 
them.  God  speaks  and  works  through  the  human.  Joseph 
vras  young,  and  had,  perhaps,  in  his  constitution  a  strong 
dash  of  that  hopefulness  and  ambition  which  are  found  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  all  young  people.  He  wished, 
perhaps,  to  become  great,  and  the  wish  to  a  great  extent  was 
the  father  of  his  dreams.  Dreams  are  frequently  the 
children  of  our  desires.  The  young  generally  create  bright 
visions  of  the  future.  In  the  harvest  field  of  their  coming  life, 
their  sheaf  is  the  royal  one ;  in  the  firmament  of  their  future, 
the  leading  luminaries  shall  bow  to  them.  If  in  trade,  they 
will  be  the  great  merchants ;  if  in  professions,  their  career  will 
be  brilliant;  in  marriage-life,  their  partners  are  to  be  paragons 
of  excellence,  their  children  incarnations  of  beauty,  their  home 
an  abode  of  plenty,  love,  and  peace.  A  sky  without  a  cloud, 
an  atmosphere  without  storms,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  are  the  inheritance  of  their  future.  This  tendency  to 
brighten  the  future  belongs  to  youth.  You  cannot  eradicate 
it.  Bead  to  the  young  lessons  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
six  thousand  years  of  human  sorrow,  trial,  and  disappoint- 
ment, their  future  shall  be  still  bright — their  case  will  be  an 
exception — it  will  not  happen  to  them  as  it  has  happened  to 
alL  Preach  to  them  that  most  of  the  men  that  have  ever 
lived  and  suffered  had  in  youth  the  same  bright  visions  as 
they,  but  were  disappointed,  and  that  the  same  disappoint- 
ments will  inevitably  meet  them,  all  your  sermons  will  not 
iMring  a  cloud  over  the  firmament  of  their  futiu^.  A  tendency 
so  universal,  so  ineradicable,  must  be  a  Divine  implantation, 
and  intended  by  the  Creator  for  beneficent  ends. 

I  can  discover  at  least  three  purposes  which  this  tendency 
in  youth  serves  to  answer. 

First :  It  terves  to  incrtcue  the  amount  of  man^s  happiness  on 
ikis  earth.     Thia  tendency  brings  firom  ti:ia  i\i\x>x^  .%i  NiQiV\  ^\ 

Vol.  XT.  -^^ 
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pleasure  to  the  young  heart,  not  the  less  in  consciousnen 
because  purely  imaginary.  Our  highest  joys  are  in  the  ideal 
realm,  the  realm  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  fancies,  and 
creations.  It  is  only  when  we  are  driven  do¥m  from  this 
realm  by  the  stem  realities,  and  pressing  duties,  and 
harassing  cares  of  our  material  life,  that  we  feel  our  life  to  be 
a  scene  of  trial  and  vexation  of  souL  The  young,  while  young, 
remain  there  and  are  happy.  We  all  remember,  even  the 
oldest  of  us,  something  of  the  joys  and  raptures  of  that  land 
of  poetry  and  dreams.  Now,  were  it  not  for  this  joyous  ex- 
perience of  young  life,  the  sum  of  our  individual  happiness 
here  would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  way  for  me  to  esti- 
mate God's  conduct  towards  me,  is  to  put  the  joys  of  my 
youthhood  against  the  trials  of  my  manhood  and  my  age. 

Secondly  :  It  serves  to  supply  a  mighty  siimulns  to  our 
mental  powers.  The  young  feel  instinctively  that  the  bright 
things  they  hope  for  are  dependent  upon  their  efforts.  What- 
ever be  the  chief  attraction  in  their  future,  whether  the 
honors  of  scholarship,  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  the  dignities  of 
office,  or  the  ecl6t  of  fame,  they  feel  they  can  only  be 
grasped  by  effort.  Hence  their  powers  are  called  into  vigorous 
actioa  If  the  future  which  our  young  life  painted  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  all  that  our  life  turned  out  to  be,  I 
scarcely  think  we  should  struggle  to  reach  it,  and  our 
powers,  in  whose  full  development  our  well-being  consists, 
would  remain  in  utter  dormancy.  The  Jew  in  Egypt  had 
nothing  but  Canaan  held  up  to  his  imagination  to  stimulate 
his  efforts  for  emancipation.  Had  the  trials  in  the  wilderness 
been  held  before  him,  he  would  have  stuck  to  the  flesh-pots 
in  the  land  of  his  tyrants.  Let  the  young  have  their  lives 
revealed  to  them  as  they  will  actually  be,  and  let  them 
believe  in  that  revelation,  and  where  their  powers  would  not 
be  paralyzed  by  a  view  of  the  trials  that  awaited  them,  there 
would  certainly  be  a  loss  of  all  impulse  for  activity.  God  seems 
to  educate  men  by  illusions.  As  of  old,  He  held  out  to  the 
patxiarcYvB  aiid.\.o  \)[i^  ^^^^^^^'^^'"^^^''^"^^^'^^  ^^7  struggled 
after,  but  dvei  m\3w>\3A.  x^is«iwn%%  vi  Nssl  ^  ^^^asi^^fisK^ 
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permits  bright  things  to  loom  in  their  imagination  which 
they  wrestle  for  but  never  reach,  and  in  the  wrestle  is  their 
use  and  their  reward. 

Thirdly :  It  serves  to  intimate  what  human  nature  would 
have  been  had  there  been  no  sin.  Faith  in  a  bright  future  is 
an  instinct  of  the  soul.  As  the  eye  implies  light,  this 
instinct  implies  future  good,  for  would  the  All-good 
Creator  have  implanted  in  us  faith  in  a  good  which  had  no 
existence.  Our  faith  continues,  but  through  sin  we  have  lost 
the  way  to  reach  the  object  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
had  not  sin  come  into  the  world,  there  would  have  come  to 
US  all  in  this  life  far  brighter  and  more  joyous  things  than 
ever  entered  the  most  hopeful  imagination  of  youth.  How  # 
great  the  difference  between  the  hopes  of  our  youth  and  the 
realities  of  our  life.  Between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  in  our 
experience,  there  is  a  yawning  chasm  dividing  an  Eden  from 
a  vale  of  tears.     Sin  dug  out  that  awful  chasm. 

Such  are  some  of  the  purposes  which  this  tendency 
in  youth  to  create  bright  visions  of  the  future  serves  to 
answer,  and  who  will  not  say  that  its  uses  justify  its  existence 
and  its  operations.  I  thank  God  that  whilst  I  see  age 
around  me  faithless  and  desponding  in  relation  to  the  future, 
that  young  Hfe  is  still  full  of  faith  and  hope.  What  more 
refreshing  to  advanced  manhood  and  infirm  age  than  the 
beaming  looks  and  bright  dreams  and  poetic  utterances  of 
those  who  are  living  in  youth's  romantic  world ! 

II.  The  jealousies  op  society.  "  And  his  brethren  said 
to  him,  shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  usi  or  shalt  thou  indeed 
have  dominion  over  us]  And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more 
for  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words."  It  was  the  hatred  of 
jealousy  that  these  brethren  evidently  experienced.  Jealousy 
is  a  passion  that  springs  from  the  fear  of  a  rival  enjoying 
advantages  which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  Though  nearly 
akin  to  envy,  there  is  some  difference  between  them. 
Jealousy  is  a  fear  that  the  rival  will  get  the  advanta^Q  nk^ 
deaire.  Envy  ia  a  hatred  because  tVie  cA'v«^'Q\A^^>aas^>QR«a. 
obtained     Jealoaay  bums  towards  tVie  tW«1  Aoecaxjaa  V^  >^ 
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in  the  way  to  get  the  superiority.     Enyy  bums  towards  him 
because  he  has  won  it. 

I  may  make  three  remarks  about  this  jealousy. 

First :  It  is  very  general.  We  look  at  it  burning  in  the 
heart  of  these  brethren  towards  their  brother,  and  we  feel  it 
to  be  an  accursed  thing ;  but  it  is  a  prevalent  passion  in  all 
circles  of  life.  Let  a  man  of  your  own  class  and  from  your  own 
sphere  of  acquaintauce  be  on  the  way  of  winning  a  position 
that  you  desire,  and  in  you,  if  you  are  not  a  man  of 
Christian  nobility,  this  feeling  will  rise  with  more  or  less 
strength.  Generally,  the  nearer  the  rival  is  connected  with 
us,  and  the  more  intensely  we  desire  the  good  he  is  about 
obtaining,  will  be  the  strength  of  the  passion.  As  a  rule, 
men  are  pained  rather  than  pleased  with  the  advancement 
of  the  men  of  their  sphere  and  of  their  class ;  they  are  mors 
pleased  in  seeing  them  sinking  a  little  lower  than  rising  a  little 
higher  than  themselves.  Hence,  we  find  it  far  more  easy  for  men 
to  weep  with  those  that  weep,  than  to  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice.  It  is  less  difficult  to  extract  from  some  of  the  hardest 
natures  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  those  of  their  own  acquaintance 
and  grade  whom  misfortune  has  overtaken,  than  it  is  to 
awaken  even  in  the  kindest  hearts  a  genuine  joy  for  those 
who  have  risen  above  them.  Let  your  own  brother  reach  a 
good  which  you  are  aspiring  after,  and  would  you  heartily 
sympathize  with  "the  joy  that  floods  his  nature  on  account  of 
his  success  1  The  sinking  man  you  may  pity;  to  the 
man  who  continues  on  your  level  you  may  give  your 
friendship ;  but  the  man  who  by  his  greater  industiy  or 
superior  genius  climbs  from  your  side  the  ladder  of 
eminence,  wakes  within  you  that  jealousy  which  is  likely  to 
turn  all  love  into  hate. 

I  observe  that  this  feeling—- 

Secondly  :  Is  an  unhappy  feeling.  Of  ^U  the  furies  in 
the  world  of  demon  passions,  jealousy  is  one  of  the  most 
tormenting.    It  is 
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Poetry  has  well-nigh  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  what  is  ter- 
rible in  describing  it  It  is  "the  almighty  tyrant  of  the  human 
mind,"  the  "merciless  destroyer,  more  cruel  than  the 
graye,"  "the  conflagration  of  the  soul,"  "the  king  of  tor- 
ments," "the  grand  counterpoise  for  all  the  transports 
beauty  can  inspire,"  "  the  green-eyed  monster,"  "  a  passion 
fiercer  than  famine,  war,  or  spotted  pestilence — ^baneful  as 
death,  and  horrible  as  helL"  Even  pious  Hannah  More  seems 
to  have  felt  it,  and  passionately  exclaims, 

"Oh,  jealousy,  thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell ! 
Thy  deadly  venom  preys  on  my  vitals, 

Turns  the  healthful  hue  of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  saUowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up." 

It  was  this  that  made  Haman  miserable,  though  he 
occupied  a  seat  above  all  the  princes  that  were  with  him. 
"All  this,"  said  he,  "availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I 
see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  King's  gate." 

It  is  recorded  in  Grecian  story  that  Theagenes,  a  citizen  of 
Thasos,  and  a  celebrated  victor  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,  had  a  famous  statue  raised  to  him  by  his  countrymen, 
and  that  one  of  his  rivals,  inspired  by  this  demon  passion, 
went  forth  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows.  At  last 
he  succeeded,  and  before  he  could  escape  it  fell  from  its 
pedestal  and  crushed  him  to  death.  This  fact  not  only 
shows  the  restless  torment  of  this  passion,  but  symbolizes 
the  doom  of  its  possessor.  He  who  seeks  to  destroy  the 
glory  of  a  rival  crushes  his  own  soul  in  the  attempt. 

I  observe  that  this  feeling — 

Thirdly:  Is  unchristian.  What  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  is  imchristian. 
Christianity  is  that  spirit  of  benevolence  that  leads  us  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  success. 
Jealousy  is  the  opposite  to  this.  Solomon  says,  "  it  is  the 
rage  of  a  man,  therefore  will  he  not  spare  in  the  day  of  his 
reDgeanoeV*    Christianity  says,  "b©  kind.  \»  wj^a  ^jasiOo«t% 
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tender-hearted,  forgiving    one    another,  even   as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  forgave  us." 

So  much  then  for  the  subject  of  jealousy,  as  suggested  by 
our  text.  Does  not  this  general^  unhappy,  and  unchrittian 
feeling  indicate  how  far  our  souls  have  fallen  from  the 
standard  and  the  spirit  of  goodness  %  Does  it  not  show  th&t 
there  is  no  well-founded  hope  for  the  world's  happiness 
without  a  thorough  renovation  of  soul,  that  ''  unless  man  ii 
bom  again  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom"  of  true 
enjoyment  ? 

III.  The  destiny  of  virtue.  Joseph's  dreams  were  no 
delusion.  The  superiority  they  symbolized  he  reached ;  he 
became  greater  than  his  brothers,  greater  than  his  parents ; 
he  was  set  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  he  received  the 
obeisance  of  his  family.  When  the  famine  raged  throughout 
those  regions,  and  Joseph  had  command  of  all  the  provisions 
of  Egypt,  we  are  told  that  Joseph's  brethren  came  and 
*'  bowed  down  themselves  before  him  to  the  eartL"  (Genesis 
Ixii.  6.)  Here  is  the  dream  fulfilled.  The  question  whidi 
they  put  to  him  from  jealousy  when  he  narrated  to  them 
his  dreams,  '^  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us,  or  shalt  thoa 
indeed  have  dominion  over  us?"  is  here  answered.  Here 
they  lay  postrate  at  his  feet.  Aye,  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  his  age  made  their  obeisance  to  him !  The  secular  distinction 
that  he  reached  was  but  the  effect  and  expression  of  that  mors! 
distinction  which  he  attained;  he  had  won  a  sovereignity 
over  his  own  passions,  and  obtained  the  fiivor  of  heaven. 
Why  was  he  enabled  to  reach  this  distinction  ?  Why  was 
he  enabled  to  realize  the  bright  prospects  of  his  jouthM 
dreams  1  I  answer,  because  of  his  virttu,  for  although  he  had 
many  silent  defects  of  character,  he  was  virtuous  in  the  main. 
Glory  is  ever  the  destiny  of  virtue. 

First :  There  is  much  in  a  virtuous  life  itself  to  ensure  (ufMMM- 
ment  The  man  whose  soul  is  inspired  with  true  sentiments^ 
and  is  guided  iti  e>Ne>rj\)D^%Vs  \3DL<&\xv\\av^leaof  godlineas,  por- 
Bues  a  courao  t\^^  DONiaV.  \<^<^  Xa  ^Ml^aa!L^^itfSli.*    ^^^^attw^^R^ti^sE^. 
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Him  the  guarantees  for  secular  advancement  ''  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Intemperance,  ex- 
travagance, improvidence  and  indolence,  the  fruitful  sources 
of  poverty,  are  expelled  from  the  heart  of  a  godly  man, 
and  principles  of  an  opposite  character,  and  working  in  an 
opposite  direction,  have  taken  their  place  and  are  regal  within 
bim.  ''  Riches  and  honor  are  with  me,"  says  virtue.  He  has 
within  him  a  guarantee  for  intellectual  advancement.  There  is 
nothing  like  religion  to  remove  the  inertia  of  intellect,  to 
sweep  the  soul's  horizon  of  all  the  mists  that  obscure  the 
vision,  to  lay  open  the  fields  of  truth  in  all  that  variety  of 
charm  that  shall  rouse  the  mind  into  the  activity  of  researoh 
and  exploration.  It  is  a  guarantee  for  advancement  in 
social  influence.  The  more  goodness  a  man  has  within  him, 
the  more  real  power  he  has  over  the  souls  of  others.  From 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  wicked  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  an  inward  reverence  for  moral  goodness 
wherever  it  is  displayed.  In  the  great  harvest  field  of  social 
life,  the  sheaves  of  wickedness  gather  round  that  of  virtue 
and  render  obeisance.  Thus  virtue  has  in  itself  a  guarantee. 
^'The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Secondly :  Advancement  is  'pledged  by  God  himself  to  a  vir- 
tuous life.  "  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give 
the  desire  of  thine  heart"  And  again,  "  The  Lord  God  is  a 
sun  and  shield,  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory,  no  good 
thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly."  And 
again,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  And 
again,  *'  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  father."  Their  destined  position  in  the 
universe  is  that  of  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  "  They  shall 
sit  down  on  the  throne  of  Christ,  and  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  glory  that  shall  never  fade  away." 

Learn,  in  conclusion,  my  young  friends,  from  this 
sabjeot    the  fate   of  eminence.      11   70U   «XQ    ^^xw3ig^xD% 
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to  excel  in  any  department  of  life,  in  x)it>porti<Hi  to 
your  success  anticipate  the  fate  which  Joseph  met  with 
from  his  brethren.  Society  is  morally  low,  and  it  has  CTer 
felt  a  jealousy  towards  those  of  its  children  who  work  their 
way  above  its  level.  Heed  not  this  jealousy,  but  march 
onward.  Heed  it  not,  though  it  hiss  at  you  with  the  yenom 
of  a  serpent,  or  speak  about  you  with  the  tongue  of  slander 
and  detraction.  Heed  it  not,  it  is  the  penalty  that  greatneaB 
has  ever  had  to  pay  in  our  world.  It  was  directed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  against  even  Christ  Himself.  Heed  it 
not ;  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  be  the  object  of  those 
vile  passions,  than  to  feel  them  rankling  in  your  heart 
Heed  it  not,  for  Christ  has  given  His  disciples  reason  to  expect 
it.  "  IHie  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  if  they  have 
persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you." 

Learn  also,  my  young  friends,  from  this  subject  the  path 
of  glory.  Would  you  have  more  than  the  brightest  dreams 
of  your  youth  realized  in  the  future.  **  Then  get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  Exalt  her  and 
she  shall  bring  thee  to  honour."  It  is  not  by  talent,  however 
great ;  not  by  genius,  however  brilliant ;  not  by  industry, 
however  untiring,  that  a  glorious  future  will  be  reached. 
There  is  but  one  path  to  a  bright  future.  The  path  of  virtue 
is  the  path  of  glory.  Enter  this  path  now.  "  Strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  The  beginning  may  be  difficult, 
but  the  end  will  be  everlasting  life.  A  few  years,  should 
you  be  spared,  and  you  will  have  to  leave  that  romantic  worid 
of  youth  in  which  you  are  now  living.  From  the  floweiy 
lawns,  ambrosial  bowers,  balmy  airs,  and  elysian  scenes  of 
po®^i7>  you  must  step  into  the  rough  and  dusty  road  of  the 
world^s  stem  realities.  You  will  have  to  breathe  the  bleak 
winds  of  a  sel6sh  age,  be  beaten  by  those  storms  of  disap- 
pointment and  trial  that  will  wreck  your  favorite  projects, 
and  work  under  a  sky  dark  and  cold  with  mercenary  influenoes. 
Before  that  period  comes — ^before  the  day  of  youthhood  if 
over,  "enter  m  «tt  ^^  «Nxw\.  ^\«^^ 

Enter  iiow,\»tat^  ^t»v^^^^  ^^mjS^^ww:^  -3wa\\^^ 
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habit  fetter  your  will,  and  sin  steel  your  conscience  and 
pollute  the  fountain  of  your  being.  Enter  now,  before  secular 
concerns  engross  your  energies  and  absorb  your  time.  Enter 
now,  whilst  those  mystic  nerves  of  your  nature  which  connect 
you  with  God  and  His  moral  system  are  so  exquisitely 
tender  that  they  thrill  to  the  Divine  voices  of  duty  and 
of  love.  Enter  now ;  you  have  not  a  moment  you  can  call 
your  own.  Death  is  approaching,  and  the  Judge  standeth  at 
the  door;  and  the  dawn  of  eternity  is  about  breaking  on  your 
being. 


%  Pomiktk  (ilana  at  i\it  %ch  ai 


Able  expoeitiona  of  the  Acts  of  thb  Apostles,  describing  the  manners,  cnstoms, 
and  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
harmonizing  their  formal  discrex>ancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  Bttt 
the  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
of  all  ex^etical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  archseological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarlcs,  would  be  to  miss 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
bat  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


Section  Sixteenth. — ^Acts  vi.  1 — 7. 

''And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied, 
there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Qrecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because 
their  widows  were  n^lected  in  the  daily  ministration.  Then  the  twelve 
called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason 
that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  Qod,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore, 
brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of 
the  Holy  Qhost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude :  and  they  chose 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost^  and  Philip,  and 
Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas  a 
proB9lyte  of  Anthch. :  whom  they  set  beloT«  VihA  «^M^<eA\  v&^^^i^imol 
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they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them.  And  the  word  o!  God 
increased;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  JeruHdem 
greatly;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith." — Acts  vi.  1 — 7. 

Subject  : — The  First  Election  of  Deaoons. 

A  TERRIBLE  evil  is  referred  to  in  the  first  verse,  in  most 
respects  a  worse  evil  than  had  hitherto  happened  to  the 
first  church,  namely,  dissension  wiTmN.  Hitherto,  there 
had  been  furious  storms  without,  but  the  utmost  concord 
within.  They  "  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  souL"  The 
parties  now  contending  were  Grecians  and  Hebrews.  The 
Gredajis  were  Hellenists,  not  Greeks,  but  Jews  using  the 
Greek  language  in  their  worship,  Greek-speaking  Jews  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  joined  the  new 
church.  The  Hebrews  were  natives  of  Palestine,  and  others 
who  used  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  genuine  Jews  in  all  respects. 
The  subject  of  contention,  was  the  neglect  of  widows  **  in  the 
daily  ministration."  It  was  said  by  some  that  there  was 
something  like  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  the  charities 
of  the  church,  that  the  widows  of  the  Hellenist  Christians 
were  neglected.  Whether  this  was  a  fact  or  not  there  must 
have  been  a  great  danger  of  it  in  that  new  communion.  The 
native  Jews  or  the  Hebrews  would,  of  course,  be  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  ties  of  country  and  language  would  give 
them  a  special  interest  in  each  other,  and  this  might  have 
led  to  a  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  church's 
temporal  favors.  The  expression  of  discontent  was  a  ''  mar- 
muring,"  a  suppressed  grumble.  This  is  a  form  which  social 
discontent  frequently  takes,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  the 
most  vile  and  pernicious.  The  church-member  who  speaks 
out  his  discontent  audibly,  fully,  frankly,  is  a  noble  character 
compared  with  him  who  goes  about  murmuring,  groaning^ 
whispering  out  his  miserable  spirit.  This  first  dissension 
within  the  church  was  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  election 
of  a  new  clasa  oi  o^oex^  ^:a^<^\ "-'-  \<^&s^\^  This  passage 
gives  UB  an  aocoixat  oi  VJaavt  ^^KN:\^\i^^sA\8»fifi^>i5^\ii  ^fscs^ssL 
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the  reason  of  ilieir  election^  the  method  of  tlieir  election^  the 
gruzlification  for  their  election,  and  Hie  usefulness  of  their 
election. 

I.  The  reason  op  their  election.  Two  things  make 
plain  the  reason  why  this  office  was  now  called  into  existence, 
and  they  are  here  referred  to. 

First :  The  temporal  necessities  of  tlie  poor  ilhemhers  of  tJ^ 
church.  There  were  many  poor  in  that  new  and  large  com- 
mimity ;  many  who  were  dependent,  perhaps  almost  entirely, 
for  their  support  on  the  public  funds.  "  Widows "  are 
especially  mentioned  here,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  in  alT  commu- 
nities are  the  most  abject  and  the  most  deserving  aid ;  and  the 
Bible  especially  commends  them  to  the  compassion  of  the 
benevolent.  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affiction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  attend  to  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  the  spiritual  necessities  of  its  members.  In 
this,  Christ  left  us  an  example ;  and  wo  are  commanded  to 
"  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

Secondly :  The  absorbing  work  of  tlie  Gospel  ministry. 
This  the  "  twelve  apostles  "  referred  to  as  a  reasoa  "  It  is 
not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve 
tables."  "Servo  tables,"  means  attending  on  tables,  and 
figuratively  expresses  the  temporal  administration  that  was 
necessary ;  and  it  may  include  not  only  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  of  the  church  among  its  poorer  members,  but  the 
entire  management  of  all  its  temporalities.  Up  to  this  time 
it  seems  that  the  apostles  had  attended  to  this — they  had 
looked  to  the  poor,  they  had  attended  to  the  widows.  But 
their  spiritual  work  now  was  becoming  too  absorbing,  and 
they  felt  that  it  was  neither  right  nor  proper  that  they  should 
in  any  way  neglect  the  spiritual  for  the  temporal.  Hence 
the  election  of  deacons.  They  were  elected,  not  to  rule,  as 
some  arrogant  modem  deacons  fancy.  Their  work  was  a 
subordinate  one,  merely  to  take  caxe  oi  lVi<e  ^a:i»si<i2/^^^&^^ 
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almoners  of  the  public  bounty.  Nor  were  they  elected  to 
preach  and  publicly  pray  as  some  modem  deacons  also  thinL 
All  who  were  qualified  to  preach,  should  preach,  and  all 
should  pray ;  but  these  are  no  more  the  offices  of  deacons 
than  of  any  private  member. 

II.  .  The  method  op  their  election.  In  their  electicm 
the  church  and  the  apostles  had  their  different  parts  to  fulfil. 
First :  Hie  church  had  its  part.  The  multitude  of  the 
disciples  were  called  together.  The  aggregate  body  assembled 
in  order  to  act  in  their  corporate  capacity.  They  had  first 
to  look  out  for  seven  men,  the  most  suitable  for  the  work 
amongst  them.  They  were  to  make  inquiries,  and  use  their 
best  judgment  in  discovering  the  most  eligible  persons. 
Having  discovered  them,  they  were  then  to  choose  them. 
Each  one  was  to  exercise  his  best  judgment^  and  con- 
scientiously give  his  vote. 

Secondly  :    The  apostles  7tad  tJieir  part      What  did  the 
apostles  do  in  the  matter)    (1)  They  originated  the  election. 
The  suggestion  for  new  officers  came  from  them,  not  from 
the    members ;    and   they,   not   the   members^    called  the 
church   together  for  the  purpose.      (2)  They  dirteUd  the 
election.      Though  they  did  not,  perhaps,  formally  nominate 
the  men  for  the  office,  they  did  that  which  was  more  im- 
portant and  equally  influential,  described  the  character  of  ikt 
men,  held  up  to  the  multitude  their  moral  portraits,  and  said, 
*  We  want  men  like  this  picture."      "  Seven  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom."  (3)  They  am/rmed 
the  election.     The  men  the  Church  elected,  Stephen,  Philips 
Prochorus,  <fec.,  they  "  set  before  the  apostles."     What  fwt 
That  the  apostles  might  ordain  them.     Had  they  not  been 
up  to  the  apostles*  idea,  answered  to  the  qualifications  they 
had  laid  down,   would  they  have  ordained  them  I     I  trow 
not.    They  undoubtedly  had  the  veto — ^the  power  of  acoqyting 
or  rejecting  the  choice  of  the  church.     The  apostles  in  Hus 
ease,  however,  «iac^^\;^^  >i^<^\.  Oci<cA^.    '<  And  when  tfaej  had 
prayed,  they  \&\di  ^<e^  \udai^  Q\i^^\si2^     ki&Kii^!^^Qefl^>G«k 
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it  was  customary  to  lay  hands  on  the  heads  of  any  persons 
-who  were  set  apart  for  any  particular  office.  (Gen.  xlviii. 
14,   18  ;  Num.  ixvii.  18  ;  Acts  viii.  17,  &c.) 

IL  The  qualification  for  their  election.  There  are 
three  qualifications  stated  here.  First :  Unblemished  reputa- 
tion, "  Men  of  honest  report,"  that  is,  men  imiversally  regarded 
as  men  of  integrity,  whose  characters  were  above  suspicion, 
whose  reputation  stood  before  the  world  without  a  stain. 

Secondly:  Eminently  godly.  "Full  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Full  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  Gospel :  under 
the  domination  of  Christianity. 

Thirdly :  Practical  sagacity.  "  Wisdom."  They  were  to  bo 
men  who  had  an  aptitude  for  the  work ;  who  could  distinguish 
between  the  merits  of  cases;  administer  the  charities  with 
judgment  and  equity.  Paul  more  fully  describes  these 
qualifications.  (1  Tim.  iii.) 

IV.  The  result  of  their  election.  "  And  the  word  of 
God  increased ;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied 
in  Jerusalem  greatly ;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  faitL"  "  It  seems,"  says  Dr.  Alexander, 
"  to  be  implied,  though  not  explicitly  affirmed,  that  this  effect 
was  promoted  by  the  measure  just  before  described — the  or- 
dination of  the  seven  almoners  or  deacons."  It  may  have 
operated  thus  in  several  ways. 

First :  By  quelling  the  spirit  of  contention.  This  spirit 
would,  of  course,  act  as  an  obstruction  to  the  advancement 
of  the  church. 

Secondly  :  By  Hie  augmented  agency  of  the  church.  Seven 
noble  men  set  to  work. 

Thirdly  :  By  enabling  the  apostles  to  give  themselves  entirely 
to  preaching  the  (xospel.  In  this  way  the  election  contributed 
to  the  extension  of  the  church. 

It  is  said  that  "a  great  company  of  the  priests  were 
obedient  to  the  faith."  This  is  stated  as  something  remarkable. 


Subject  : — Philip  and  the  Eunuch :  a  Remarkable  Meeting. 

"  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip,  saying,  AriBe,  and  go 
toward  the  south  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto 
Ghtza,  which  is  desert.  And  he  arose  and  went :  and,  behold,  a  man  of 
Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  for  to  worship,  was  returning,  and  sitting  in  hia  chariot  read 
Esaias  the  prophet.  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  PhiUp,  Oo  near,  and  j<nn 
thyself  to  this  chariot.  And  Philip  ran  thither  to  him,  and  heard  him 
read  the  prophet  Esaias,  and  said,  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readesti 
And  he  said,  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me  ?  And  he 
desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up  and  sit  with  him.  The  place  of 
the  scripture  which  he  read  was  this.  He  was  led  as  a  aheep  to  the 
slaughter ;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not 
his  mouth :  in  his  humiliation  his  judgement  was  taken  away :  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation  ?  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth.  Ami 
the  eunuch  answered  Philip,  and  said,  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh 
the  prophet  this?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  ?  Then  Philip  opened 
his  mouth,  and  began  at  the  same  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him 
Jesus.  And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  unto  a  certain  water: 
and  the  eunuch  said.  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be 
baptized  ?  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  hearty  thoa 
mayest  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  ihs 
Son  of  God.  And  he  conmianded  the  chariot  to  stand  still :  and  thej 
went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch ;  and  ht 
baptized  him.  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no 
more:  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  But  Philip  was  found  at 
Azotus :  and  passing  through  ho  preached  in  all  the  cities^  till  he  came 
to  Cssarea.*' — Acts  viii.  26 — 40. 

^nalj^sis  of  Jomils  i\t  Six  Jlonbnb  anh  iift6tids-t^b. 

THIS  fragment  of  Divine  histoiy  informs  us  of  a  meeAiff 
very  noteworthy  on  many  accounts.     It  was — 

I.      A  KEETINQ    OF    TWO  VERT    REMARKABLB   HSKy — ^Philip 

and  the  eMmidi.    1Sax^  q^  >(ki^<«bi^  td>»cl  vXa^  <^vLt  amongst  hnt 
oontemporariea  aa  «^  iwaV^^  tmncl^    '^^^-^  ^^oa  \«^.  ^'^ti 
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millioDB  that  are  lost  in  the  crowd  and  that  flow  with  the 
stream.  One  was  distinguished  by  his  high  political  position, 
the  other  by  his  adherence  to  a  new  faith,  and  his  advocacy 
of  doctrines  that  clashed  with  the  general  opinions  of  his  age. 
PhUip  was  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons,  (Acts  vL  5)  whose 
office  it  was  to  serve  tables;  he  combined  with  the  office 
of  a  deacon  that  of  an  evangelist,  (Acts  xxL  8)  whose  office 
it  was  to  preach  the  gospel  from  place  to  place.  (Eph.  iv. 
11;  2  Tim.  iv.  5.)  The  persecution  that  broke  out  at 
Jerusalem  and  which  led  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  caused 
him  to  flee  to  Samaria  for  refuge.  Here,  in  a  city  where 
Simon  Magus  resided,  he  preached  "things  concemmg  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and  here  also  he  performed  great  miracles, 
which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  reception  of 
the  gospel.  (Acts  viii.  6.)  As  soon  as  Peter  and  John  had 
come  to  Samaria  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  which 
Philip  commenced  there,  our  evangelist,  we  are  informed,  was 
directed  by  a  Divine  impulse  to  proceed  towards  Gaza,  where 
he  met  with  the  eunuch,  and  where  the  incidents  recorded  in 
this  paragraph  occurred.  We  read  of  him  in  subsequent  parts 
of  this  book ;  his  history  may  thus  be  summed  up  :  he  was  a 
practical  believer  in  Christ,  he  was  honored  by  the  church  in 
being  elected  as  one  of  the  seven  deacons ;  he  was  called  by 
the  Spirit  to  be  an  evangelist  to  go  from  place  to  place 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  ho  was  endowed  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  The  eunuch,  we  are  told,  was  a  man  of 
great  authority,  imder  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians. 
There  are  two  countries  called  Ethiopia,  one  in  Asia  and  one 
in  Africa.  This  was  the  one  in  Africa,  lying  south  of  Egypt. 
Candace  was  not  a  personal  but  an  official  name,  the  title  of 
the  female  sovereign  of  Ethiopia,  as  Caesar  was  the  name  of 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  and  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  This  eunuch, 
it  would  seem,  had  immense  influence  over  her,  was  royal 
chamberlain  of  her  household,  intrusted  with  aU  her  treasures, 
and,  perhaps,  her  secrets  too.  He  was  the  greatest  man  in 
the  kingdom.  The  fieust  that  he  had  been  to  Jerusalem  to 
woxBhip,  and  was  foond  reading  in  bia  o\iaxvQ\.>i^^  '^^^xsv 
Vol.  XT,  ^ 
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Scriptures,  shows  that  he  was  a  Jew,  either  by  birth  or  by 
proselytism,  probably  the  latter.  The  Jews,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  were  in  ancient  times  accustomed  to  attend  the 
religious  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  This  eunuch  had  been  at  one 
of  those  feasts  and  was  returning.  These  were  the  two  m^i 
that  now  met ;  confessedly,  no  ordinary  men.  In  appearance 
and  in  worldly  possession  they  greatly  differed.  Philip  was 
poor,  without  wealth,  social  status  or  political  power,  under 
a  hot  sun  prosecuting  his  journey  on  the  dusty  roads  on  foot. 
The  great  Divine  ideas  with  which  his  soul  was  charged, 
helped  no  doubt  to  bear  him  on  and  make  his  journey  light 
The  eunuch  was  an  affluent  man,  high  in  office  and  great  in 
his  coimtry's  esteem ;  he  was  wending  his  way  homeward, 
not  on  foot,  but  in  a  chariot,  provided  with  all  that  the 
civilisation  of  his  age  could  supply  to  make  his  journey 
pleasant     These  were  the  men  that  met.     It  ^ 


II.   A  MEETING  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  BZTBAORDINABT  OIR- 

OUMSTANOBS.  The  circumstances  that  brought  these  two  remark- 
able men  together,  not  merely  in  body  but  in  soul,  are  so 
extraordinary  as  to  give  something  of  a  romantic  character 
to  the  event     It  was — 

First :  Tlie  direction  of  Philip  to  Oaza,  What  induced 
Philip  to  go  to  Gaza,  one  of  the  five  old  Philistine  cities,  whose 
gates  the  famous  Samson  once  bore  away  and  which  was  now 
*^  desert )  **  The  twenty-sixth  verse  answers  the  question. 
"  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Philip,  saying,  Arise, 
and  go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert"  He  did  not  decide 
on  the  journey  by  his  own  reasoning,  nor  by  the  advice  of  a 
fellow  man,  but  a  messenger  from  heaven  came  to  him, 
"  an  angel  of  the  Lord."  Who,  or  what  the  messenger  was, 
a  celestial  intelligence  or  an  inward  suggestion  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  an  open  question.  One  thing  is  dear,  that  the 
direction  came  from  God,  and  Philip  felt  it  to  be  bo»  and 
henoe  at  once  oW}^  iVkj^  tciAsxd».tA.  He  was  not  dlaobedient 
to  the  heavenlj  '^oXafe*   1BL^  ^^s^  ^IsksXr^  '«^Ki^  -««l 
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probably  for  tbe  very  purpose  of  meeting  this  lord  chamberlaiii, 
to  instruct  him  in  the  gospel,  in  order  that  he  might  beoome 
an  influential  preacher  to  the  sable  sons  of  Ethiopia. 

Another  extraordinary  circumstance  which  brought  about 
this  meeting  was — 

Secondly:    The  occupation  of  the  eunuck  in  hia  cJiariot 
"He  was  reading  Esaias  the  prophet."      Most  likely  the 
version  of  Scriptures  he  was  reading  from  was  the  Greek  or 
Septuagint,  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  made 
in  Egypt  for  the  special  use  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and 
throughout  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  general  circulation. 
Why  was  he  reading  it  ?    Was  it  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
journey  ?     If  so,  he  could  not  have  done  anything  better. 
The  Bible,  as  a  literary  production,  has  charms  to  interest 
that   transcend  all  the  highest  efforts  of  human  genius. 
Travellers  on  long  journeys  would  find  it  far  more  interesting^ 
to  say  nothing  else,  than  the  trash  they  purchase  on  railway 
stalls.     Or  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  culture  Y 
Did  he  wish  to  give  vigor  to  his  intellect,  and  buoyancy  to 
his  imagination  ?     He  could  not  do  better  than  to  read  the 
Scriptures.      No  book   on  earth   furnishes  such  helps  to 
mind  as  the  Bible.     Or  was  it  to  store  his  mind  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  social 'order  and  political 
government  ?    If  so,  he  adopted  the  wisest  course.    Or  was  it 
in  obedience  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  directed  that  **  when 
any  one  was  going  on  a  journey  and  had  not  a  companion, 
he  should  study  the  law ) "     Or  was  it  because  he  had  just 
heard  in  Jerusalem  so  much  about  the  crucifixion  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  also  the  wonders  of  the  Pentecost, 
that  he  was  determined  to  search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to 
see  whether  He  was  the  true  Messiah  or  not?    Whatever 
might  have  been  his  particular  reasons  I  know  not     It  is 
with  the  fact  we  have  to  do ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  that  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Philip.      The  narrative  gives 
the  impression  that  had  not  Philip  seen  this  eunuch  with  the 
Scriptures  in  his  hand  and  heard  him  rea^  he  might  have 
passed  him  by  and  there  would  have  \>eeia  no  m«^\\i%.   ^^S^ 
Vol.  XV,  i.^ 
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Bible  was  the  magnet  that  drew  the  heart  of  the  evangelist 
to  the  chamberlain. 

The  other  extraordinaiy  circumstance  which  brought  about 
this  meeting  was — 

Thirdly :  The  strange  impvlse  that  prompted  Philip  to  join 
the  chariot  "  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  near,  and 
join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  The  impulse  to  join  the  eunuch 
in  his  chariot  is  here  ascribed  to  the  Spirit^  that  is  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  perhaps  first  attracted 
Philip's  attention,  and  the  Spirit  started  the  impulse  to  join 
him.  In  truth,  without  a  Divine  impulse,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  a  poor  pedestrain  like  Philip  would  have  ventiued  to 
have  rushed  to  this  nobleman,  and  have  asked  the  question, 
"  understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?"  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  human  in  this  boldness. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  this 
meeting.  They  are  not  fortuitous  occurrences  or  accidental 
coincidences.  There  is  a  divinity  in  them,  a  divinity 
originating  and  directing  them.  God  is  in  all  history 
originating  the  good  and  controlling  the  bad.     It ' 


III.       A    MEETING    TURNED    TQ    RARE    SPIRITUAL    AOOOUNT. 

Coming  together  what  did  they  do?  Discuss  politics  or 
converse  on  the  common-place  topics  of  the  day  1  No  !  They 
commence  an  earnest  talk  about  God's  Scriptures.  Philip 
said,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  And  he  said, 
How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me  t  And  he 
desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up  and  sit  with  him." 
Two  things  now  took  place. 

First :  The  eunuch  was  enlightened  hy  Philip.  Two  things 
are  necessary  in  order  for  one  man  spiritually  to  enlighten 
another.  (1)  There  must  be  on  the  part  of  one  a  disposition 
to  receive  knowledge.  This  the  eimuch  now  possessed.  He 
said,  *'  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me.  And 
he  desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up  and  sit  with  him." 
He  felt  hia  igaox^ix!^)  «sA  ^\^<Q»aftd  it.  In  his  swarthy 
bosom  thero  ^«ia  a  %\xoTk!^  \^\t^  l<st  \asi«k\isgp^.^\sssM«k  \a 
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seized  this  opportunity.  Had  he  not  had  this  disposition, 
Philip's  expositions,  if  listened  to,  would  have  been  of  no  service 
whatever.  A  consciousness  of  ignorance  is  the  alphabet  of 
knowledge.  (2)  There  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  other  a 
power  to  impart  knowledge.  Philip  had  this.  He  knew 
Christ ;  and  knowing  Christ,  he  could  explain  the  passage 
which  the  eunuch  seems  to  have  been  reading,  but  which  he 
could  not  understand.  The  passage  was  as  follows : — '*  He 
was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,''  &o.  It  is  quoted,  not 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  version.  The 
question  which  the  eunuch  raised  on  the  passage,  was  not 
whether  it  was  the  word  of  God  or  not,  but  to  whom  did  the 
words  refer.  "  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet 
this  )  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man )  '*  Just  the  question 
this,  on  which  Philip  was  at  home,  and  to  which  he  waa  pre- 
pared at  once  to  give  a  full  answer.  He  ''  opened  his  mouth, 
and  began  at  the  same  scripture,  and  preached  imto  him 
Jesus."  He  shewed,  perhaps,  how  exactly  the  history  of 
Jesus  answered  to  the  prophet's  description,  and  how  He  was 
indeed  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  biography 
of  Jesus  is  the  key  to  interpret  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
He  ^^preaclied  unto  him  Jesus  J*  He  did  not  preach  a  creeds 
but  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
His  sermon  is  not  reported.  We  have  nothing  more  than 
his  text,  and  his  grand  theme — Jesus.  This  seems  to  have 
solved  the  moral  questions  of  the  eunuch,  to  have  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  his  nature,  and  to  have  efifected  the  salvation 
of  his  soul ;  for  "  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing." 

Secondly :  The  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip,  "And  as 
they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  omto  a  certain  water :  and 
the  eunuch  said.  See,  here  is  water;  what  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  1 "  There  is  nothing  in  these  verses  (36 — 39) 
to  show  certain  things  about  baptism  that  are  held  with 
earnestness  by  a  certain  body  of  Christians.  The  passage 
does  not  teach — (1)  That  baptism  is  an  obligation.  There  is 
no  proof  that  PhiUp  enjoined  baptism  on  the  eunuch,  or  that 
be  ssdd  &  word  about  it ;  indeed  it  seem&\kBA.>i)[v^  ^xA^^XL^^go^ 
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of  water  suggested  the  thought  to  the  eunuch's  mind.  Being 
a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  having  been  baptized 
when  he  joined  that  religion,  he  perhaps  thought  that  now 
he  was  joining  a  new  religion  he  should  be  baptized  again. 
We  do  not  say — for  we  believe  otherwise— that  baptism  is 
not  a  duty  for  some ;  all  we  say,  that  these  verses  do  not  teach 
it.  The  verses  do  not  teach— (2)  That  baptism  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  inunersion.  We  do  not  say  that  immersion  is  not 
the  right  way ;  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  to 
teach  it  (1)  The  reference  to  the  water  does  not  teach  it 
"  Certain  water."  Hundreds  of  travellers  have  visited  this 
spot  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  sufficient  water  for 
immersion,  and  not  one  has  discovered  such.  (2)  The  words 
employed  do  not  teach  it  ^'  And  they  went  down  both  into 
the  water.  .  .  .  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of 
the  water."  The  preposition  cic,  here  translated  tnto,  is 
translated  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  no  less  than  538  times 
by  to  and  into  ;  and  the  preposition  ck,  out  of,  is  translated 
Jrom  nearly  200  times  in  other  places.  So  all  that  the 
words  mean  is,  that  they  went  to  the  water  and  came  from 
it ;  and  they  apply  to  Philip  as  well  as  the  eunuch.  If  they 
mean  dipping  to  the  eunuch,  they  mean  dipping  to  Philip ; 
but  they  mean  no  such  thing.  The  words  do  not  teach — 
(3)  That  baptism  is  only  for  believers.  It  is  very  true  here 
that  Philip  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest,"  and  the  eunuch  to  have 
replied,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God ; " 
but  this  passage  is  an  interpolation — it  is  not  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  Dean  Alford,  in  liis  Greek  Testament,  says  on 
this  interpolation,  that  '*  the  insertion  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  suit  the  formtUariee  of  the  baptismal  liturgiei^  it 
being  considered  strange  that  the  eunuch  should  have  been 
baptized  without  some  such  confession."  And  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  no  mean  authorities,  remaik  that  "this  verse  is 
wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts,  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  interpo\a\io\L*    \\&\Ti^x>AQ^>sk.*OBL^  Vki^  the 

♦  It  IB  omUed\JJlJ^^iSIu^«^^ 
Codex  SinaiUcMB. 

J 
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progress  made   in  the   importance   attached    to    forms    of 
profession  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments." 

So  much  for  the  baptismal  reference  of  the  passage,  which 
leaves  the  question  of  baptism,  as  to  its  mode  and  subject, 
open  to  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  other  passages.   It  was — 

rV.      A     MEETING     WHOSE     TBRBONATION     WAS     SUBLIMELY 

HAPPY.     All  meetings  on  earth  have  their  termination,  some 
end  in  sorrow. 

First :  It  was  li^ppy  to  Philip.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
caught  away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more.^ 
The  Spirit  that  had  suggested  to  Philip  to  meet  the  eunuch 
and  to  speak  to  him,  now  suggested  his  departure.  "He  was 
caught  awayT  There  is  no  need  of  supposing,  as  some  hare 
entertained,  that  he  was  bomo  away  in  the  air  by  miraculous 
agency,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  he  was  strongly  impelled  by 
the  Spirit.  Such  powerful  impulses  were  awakened  within 
him  Uiat  he  could  not  but  go.  Such  impulses  he  required 
no  doubt  to  effect  his  separation,  for  his  connection  with  the 
eunuch  had  become  close  and  strong.  He  was  directed  to 
Azotus,  the  Greek  name  for  the  city  of  Ashdod,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Gaza;  and  thence  he  proceeded  and  preached  in 
all  the  cities  until  he  came  to  Csesarea.  He  had  fulfilled  his 
mission  with  the  eunuch,  and  he  proceeded  by  Divine  impulse 
to  work  out  the  Divine  will  in  relation  to  others.  T&ns 
moving  away  by  the  influence  of  God  from  the  eunuch, 
Philip  must  have  felt  sublimely  happy. 

Secondly :  It  uhu  happy  to  Hie  eunuch,  "  He  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing."  And  well  he  might  rejoice.  The  Bible  had 
become  a  new  book  to  him.  A  Divine  light  had  fallen  on  its 
pagesy  that  gave  it  a  meaning  he  never  understood  before,  a 
oharm  he  never  felt  before.  He  had  found  Him,  Him  of 
whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write.  Rejoicing^  for  he 
was  full  of  love  to  that  Jesus  whom  Philip  preached  to  him ; 
rejoicing^  for  he  felt  that  he  had  a  wonderful  blessing  to 
impart  to  his  sable  countrymen. 

Thua  they  parted,  the  one  to  go  liom^  *m  ^Xa.^^-^  Y^\a;^*v.^ 
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be  welcomed  by  his  coimtrymen  with  marks  of  honor  and 
distinction,  the  other  to  go  as  a  poor  evangeUst  into  strange 
regions  to  deliver  a  message,  which  would  rouse  against  him 
obliquy  and  ire.  Thus  they  parted,  never  again  peihi^ 
to  meet  on  this  earth,  but  both  anticipating  a  joyous  meeting 
in  the  holy  heavens  above. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  suggests  a  lesson  to  those  of  you 
who  have  not  yet  experimentally  imderstood  the  meaning  of 
God's  Holy  Scriptures.  Study  them,  as  did  the  eunuch,  with 
an  earnest  heart  and  an  enquiring  mind;  if  you  do  so,  God 
will  send  some  Philip  to  you,  who  shall  give  you  that  for 
which  your  natures  crave.  It  suggests  a  lesson  to  those  who 
experimentally  know  Jesus.  Go  and  preach  Christ  to  men 
as  Philip  did. 


Subject  : — Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 

''And  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria.  Then  oometh  he  to  a  <aty 
of  Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  tliak 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus 
therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well :  and  it 
was  about  the  sixth  hour.  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw 
water :  Jesus  saith  imto  her,  Give  me  to  drink.  (For  his  disdples  weie 
gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat.)  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria 
unto  him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Sama- 
ritans. Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of 
Qod,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest 
have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water.  The 
woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well 
is  deep :  from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  living  water  ?  Art  thou  greater 
than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof 
himself,  and  his  children,  and  \m  cattle  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  her.  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again:  but 
whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thini; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  walsr 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  The  woman  saith  unto  him^  Sir,  give 
me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  oome  hither  to  draw.  Jesus 
adth  unto  her,  Oo,  c&VL  tVvj  h.Mfibajid,  and  oome  hither.  The  woman 
answered  and  said,  1  "bAr^e  tlo  \L>ak!dQAsA.  ^^«k>&  «iA.^>xs^A\<ts5c^^^\tf9^  ^mfc 
well  Midy  1  have  no  "ViM^banja.-.  lot  >sJsio\x\aa^.\isA.^^V\»is«Bfti^\  ^aB^\^ 
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whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband :  in  that  saidst  thou  truly. 
The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet. 
Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem 
IB  the  place  were  men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman, 
beHeve  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what :  we  know  what  we  worship  :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him.  Qod  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  MesaLas 
cometh,  which  is  called  Christ :  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  ua  all 
things.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he." — John 
iv.  4—26. 

^nalgsis  of  Somilj;  i\t  Siix  '$nv^tti  anb  S^tbttdn-iomil^. 

I  HAVE  discoursed  on  certain  parts  of  this  wonderful 
narrative  before,*  but  I  take  the  whole  now  for  a  most 
important  practical  purpose.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
before  going  to  the  direct  object  I  have  m  view,  to  say  a 
word  concerning  the  place  and  tirne  of  this  most  remarkable 
meeting  between  Christ  and  the  woman  cf  Samaria.  The  place 
is  fully  described  in  the  5th  verse.  "  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city 
of  Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar."  In  the  Old  Testament 
this  Sychar  was  called  Shechem.  (Gen.  xii.  6.)  It  lies  about 
thirty-four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  the  narrow  gorge  between 
mount  Gebal  and  Gerizim.  As  you  enter  the  gorge  from  the 
south,  you  come  upon  Jacob's  welL  A  church  was  once 
erected  to  mark  this  sacred  spot^  and  the  granite  ruins  lie 
there  still.  Samaritans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  all 
agree  that  this  is  the  site  of  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb. 
In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  there  is  an  account  of  Jacob's  purchase  of 
a  field  near  Shechem ;  and  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  we  find  that 
Joseph  was  actually  buried  in  that  field.  Here,  oa  this 
ancient  spot,  hallowed  in  the  associations  of  every  descendant 
of  the  old  patriarchs,  Jesus  now  met  this  woman  of  Samaria 

•  See  "Homiliflt,"  New  Series,  Vol  lU.,  p.  866.     New  Series 
Vol  IV^  p,  825. 
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on  bis  way  to  Galilee.  As  to  the  time,  we  are  told  it  was  the 
sixth  hour — that  is,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon — ^the  hour 
when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  and  when  water,  therefore, 
would  be  doubly  precious  to  the  traveller  on  his  road ;  and 
we  read,  that  ''  Jesus  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat 
on  the  well :  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour." 

Now,  our  present  purpose,  in  connection  with  this  narrative, 
is  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  Heavenly  Teacher  takes 
hold  upon  the  dark  and  the  depraved  mind  of  the  poor  woman 
in  order  to  raise  her  to  intelligence,  to  worship,  and  to  eternal 
life.  How  to  get  at  the  masses,  how  to  get  the  lower  classes^ 
as  they  are  called — interested  in  spiritual  and  eternal  realities, 
is  the  question  that  agitates  most  churches  in  the  present 
day,  and  presses  especially  upon  the  heart  of  every  earnest 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  toiling  millions  of  this  countiy 
are  confessedly  outside  of  all  churches,  and  for  the  most  part 
out  of  sympathy  with  those  things  which  are  essential  to 
spiritual  culture  and  everlasting  peace.  Scheme  after  scheme 
is  propounded  in  order  to  reach  them,  and  bring  these 
wandering  sheep  into  the  fold.  Theatres  are  open  for  religious 
services,  tales  are  introduced  into  religious  journals  in  order 
to  make — as  is  unwisely  hoped — spiritual  truth  more  pala^ 
able,  ministers  deliver  secular  lectures  to  the  working  classes, 
and  exhaust  their  wit  and  their  humor  to  make  them  in- 
teresting and  attractive.  In  some  cases,  amongst  the  smaller- 
brained  and  the  more  mawkish-hearted  of  the  religious  w<»ld, 
efforts  are  adopted  so  ineffably  silly  as  only  to  awaken  the 
disgust  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  working  classes.  Even 
the  pulpit  itself,  in  some  cases,  has  been  employed  as  the 
oigan  of  miserable  clap-trap,  coarse  humor,  and  silly  jests. 
A  work  entitled  **  Punch  and  the  Pulpit "  has  actually  been 
written,  exposing  the  abominations  of  such  iniquity. 

Now,  all  these  efforts  employed  more  or  less  by  good  men, 
from  the  wiser  to  the  most  foolish  of  them,  show  how  dee^j 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  winning  over  the  millions  to 
leligiou  is  felt,  aad.'^o^\«i^\!<Xsi^V}aa\sw8^.^sa  ^  to  the  most 
effective  acheme.    Ixt  V>d2»  t^'«^^x.>  ^  \a.  ^i^  ^^^^sNssab^  tt 
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holy  labor,  I  take  Christ  to  be  our  example.  If  an  effective 
plan  is  to  be  obtained  at  all,  it  must  be  got  from  His  life,  for 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  In  His  conduct  to  the 
VHjman  of  Samaria  now  at  Jacob* s  well,  we  may  learn  the  true 
method  of  reclaiming  the  degraded  poor.  Let  us,  then,  care- 
fully examine  His  conduct.     How  did  He  act  towards  her  ? 

I.  He  approached  her  on  the  broad  ground  of 
HUMANITY.  He  did  not  approach  her  as  poor,  by  referring  to 
her  social  condition  and  class,  nor  as  di,  Samaritan,  by  referring 
to  her  religious  prejudices  and  sect,  but  He  approaches  her 
as  a  woman,  one  inheriting  human  nature  with  all  its 
wondrous  potentialities,  solemn  relations,  and  deep  spiritual 
wants. 

First :  He  asks  a  favor  of  her,  and  thus  cusures  Iter  that  Re 
does  not  despise  her  on  the  ground  of  her  poverty,  "  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  give  me  to  drink."  It  has  been  said  that 
'^  few  things  so  touch  the  degraded  and  despised  as  asking  a 
&vor  at  their  hands."  If  a  man  in  the  most  elevated  station 
of  life  would  touch  my  heart,  and  win  my  sympathies,  he 
would  do  it  more  effectively  by  condescending  to  ask  me  a 
service,  than  in  generously  bestowing  one.  His  gift  to  me 
would  leave  me  feeling  the  distance  still  between  us ;  but 
my  gift  to  him,  if  he  entered  my  humble  cottage  and  sought 
it  at  my  hands,  would  make  me  feel  that  he  stood  with  me 
on  the  common  level  of  our  nature.  You  honor  a  man  a 
great  deal  more  by  receiving  his  favors  than  in  conferring 
upon  him  your  own.  You  feel  often  humbled  in  the  reception 
of  a  gift,  but  always  exalted  in  the  bestowment  of  one. 
Enter  a  poor  man's  cottage,  sit  at  his  board,  and  take  from 
him  the  humblest  of  his  fare,  and  he  will  feel  that  you  have 
done  more  to  honor  his  nature  than  if  you  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  costly  donation.  Christ  knew  human  nature  ; 
and  hence  to  make  this  woman  feel  at  once  on  a  level  with 
Him,  He  asks  her  the  favor  of  a  little  water.  Man,  however 
poor,  has  self-respect,  and  has  an  ineradicable  desire  to  be 
honored  by  bis  compeers ;  and  from  t\io^  ^\iOTSL  >m^  *QKfl3»ak 
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despise  him,  he  shrinks  with  loathing  and  disgust  Tbe 
church  now  practically  despises  poverty,  and  hence  the  guK 
between  it  and  the  millions.  The  church  forms  her  institii- 
tion  so  as  to  become  independent  of  the  poor;  their  voluntaiy 
offerings  are  not  sought,  as  if  their  mite  was  not  wortk 
having.  Sermons  are  constructed  for  the  poor,  as  if  they  had 
not  sufl&cient  common  sense  to  understand  the  average  pro- 
ductions of  the  pulpit  of  this  age.  Religious  services  aze 
got  up  for  the  poor,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  mingle  with 
others  in  their  devotions.  These  efforts,  assuredly,  have  in 
themselves  no  strong  tendency — to  say  the  least — of  re- 
moving from  the  heart  of  the  poor  the  feeling  that  they  are 
despised.  Let  us  learn  to  open  the  heart  of  the  poor  as 
Christ  opened  it,  by  endeavoring  to  get  some  service  which 
they  can  render,  if  not  of  money,  of  mind. 

Secondly :  He  asks  a  favor  of  her,  though  a  Samaritany  a$id 
thtis  assures  her  that  He  does  not  despise  her  on  the  ground  0/ 
her  sect.  Between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  there  had  beoi 
for  ages  a  deep  mutual  hostility  on  account  of  their  religioD. 
The  ill-feeling  sprung  up  among  them  at  the  building  of 
Zerubbabers  temple.  So  wide-spread  and  influential  was 
the  enmity,  that  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  have  anj 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  Christ,  as  man,  by  birth  was  a 
Jew,  and  the  woman  recognized  the  fact.  There  was  some- 
thing perhaps  in  His  costume,  features,  or  aspect  that  assured 
her  he  was  a  Jew,  and  hence  her  astonishment  that  he  should 
ask  of  her  a  favor.  '^How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
askest  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  1  for  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  As  if  she  had 
said,  the  Jew  has  always  despised  us,  regarded  us  with 
contempt  and  indignation,  and  yet  thou  askest  a  favor  of  ma 
She  must  have  felt  that  the  Jew  before  her  did  not  despise 
her  on  account  of  her  religion,  and  this  must  have  disposed 
her  heart  to  have  listened  to  what  He  said.  Christ,  thou^  a 
Jew  by  birth,  was  not  a  Jew  in  soul.  None  of  the  narrow 
preju^ce  of  tine  ^e^v,  ^yxA  ^^^Xi^^bsil^^ViSi^  <\€  the  Jew,  were 
found  in  His  \xQaxt.  ^<i^\iA>iJti^\x\xa^^^^'a^^'l'^^sai?  «ss2i^«m^ 
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superior  to  all  the  distinctions  of  race,  country,  or  sect  He 
did  not  shun  the  woman  because  of  her  religious  peculiarities, 
nor  did  He  condescend  to  notice  them.  His  aim  was  to  give 
her  the  true  thought,  spirit,  and  life.  Herein  we  should  imi- 
tate Him,  if  we  would  raise  the  degraded.  We  should  not  go 
to  the  poor  as  Catholics,  Churchmen,  or  Dissenters,  but  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  knowing  nothing  among  men  save,  "Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified."  The  feeling  of  the  old  Jew,  in 
relation  to  the  Samaritans,  has  ever  been  too  prevalent  in  the 
church.  The  Catholics  despise  the  Protestants,  and  the  Protes- 
tants, the  Catholics;  Churchmen,  Nonconformists;  and  Non- 
conformists, Churchmen.  The  men  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
it  is  even  fashionable  for  the  pulpit  to  insult  and  denounce. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  win  souls,  it  is  not  the  way  that  Christ 
acted. 

Another  thing  observable  and  demanding  our  attention  in 
His  method  i 


II.  He  propounded  to  her  salvation  in  a  way  which 
XADE  HER  FEEL  ITS  NECESSITY.  "  Jesus  auswcred  and  said  unto 
her,  if  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith 
to  thee,  give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,^ 
and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  He  propounded 
the  blessing  immediately.  No  preliminary  remarks,  no  reference 
to  any  other  subject ;  an  opportunity  occurred  for  introducing 
the  subject  of  salvation,  and  He  did  it  at  once.  That,  of  all  wants, 
was  the  greatest  want  of  that  poor  woman;  that  of  all  subjects 
was  the  most  dominant  and  absorbing  subject  in  His  mind,  and 
that  at  once  He  urges  on  her  attention.  He  did  it  intelligibly 
by  employing  imagery,  with  which  she  was  perfectly 
familiar.  The  "  well"  was  before  her,  and  for  that  refreshing 
element  she  came.  He  speaks  of  salvation  as  water  of  a 
higher  nature.  She  knew  that  water  was  a  life-giving,  thirst- 
satisfying,  nature-cleansing  power,  the  most  valuable  thing 
in  the  material  world,  and  He  gives  her  to  understand  that 
there  was  something  better  than  that,  a  water  that  is  the 
especial  gift  of  God,  which  would  quench  the  thirst  of  hfit  cvral^ 
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and  be  in  her  as  a  fountain  of  blessedness,  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life.  He  propounded  it  suggestively.  The  way  in 
which  He  spoke  of  it  filled  her  with  new  interest^  and  set  her 
mind  to  work.  She  asks  for  information,  ''Whence  hastthoa 
that  living  water  1"  How  did  it  come  to  thee?  And  who 
art  thou  ?  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob  which 
gave  us  the  well  ? "  Thus  He  touched  within  her  the  springs  of 
intellect,  and  set  her  thinking  upon  subjects  which  had  never, 
perhaps,  occupied  her  attention  before.  The  religious  teacher 
has  done  nothing  with  his  hearers,  unless  he  breaks  the  mono- 
tony of  thought,  and  sets  the  mind  on  enquiry  concerning  dutj 
and  destiny.  He  propounded  it  impressively.  In  answer  to 
her  questions  He  utters  these  impressive  words,  "Whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  lifa"  How 
sublime  His  language  !  It  transcends  all  human  conceptions; 
it  is  full  of  Divinity.  To  us,  as  we  read  the  words,  they  have  a 
grand  impressiveness,  but  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
fresh  on  the  ear  of  the  woman,  with  His  eye  fixed  on  her,  how 
deeply  she  must  have  felt  theuL  It  turned  her  questions 
into  prayer,  "  Give  me  this  water."  This  is  eflTective  teaching. 
Our  object  with  sinners  should  be  so  to  present  the  truth,  both 
in  our  private  conversations  and  in  public  discourses,  that  the 
hearer  should  exclaim,  "  Give  me  this  wat^r."  Unless  this 
is  the  result  of  our  sermons,  we  do  but  little  good,  our 
preaching  is  vain.  Our  object  should  be  to  make  men  feel 
that  the  Gospel  is  as  great  a  necessity  to  the  human  soul,  as 
water  is  to  the  body.     This  Christ  did. 

Another  thing  observable  and  demanding  our  attention  is— 

III.      He    so    TOUCHED    ON    HER    HISTORY  THAT    SHB    FILT 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  His  MISSION.  "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Go, 
call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither.  The  woman  answered 
and  said,  I  have  no  husband.  Jesus  said  unto  her.  Thou 
hast  well  said,  1  Wn^  \io  \L\xsSc^«sv<i\  fhr  thou  hast  had  fiie 
husbanda  \  and.  \ifi  ^Yioin.  \)[y^>\  tiq^  Y^asX.  Ss!^'c^s:X»^^\ca!teaElL\ 
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in  that  saidst  thou  truly."  Thus  He  touched  her  conscience, 
called  up  to  her  the  memory  of  her  sins,  and  prepared  her  by 
contrition  to  receive  the  water  of  everlasting  life.  He  did 
not  condemn  her  ;  no  word  of  denunciation  escapes  His  lips. 
He  holds  the  mirror  of  her  depraved  life  before  her,  bids  her 
look  and  compelled  her  to  condemn  herself.  This  treatment 
made  her  feel  herself  in  the  presence  of  One  who  read  her 
through  and  through,  knew  her  thoroughly  and  she  exclaims, 
"I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet."  It  is  common  for 
religious  teachers  to  denounce  sinners,  brand  them  with  hard 
names,  and  thunder  damnation  in  their  ears.  But  this 
will  never  make  the  sinner  feel  the  divinity  of  your  mission. 
Touch  on  their  history  as  Christ  did,  that  their  lives  shall 
re-appcar  to  themselves  for  their  own  conscience  to  judge  and 
condemn,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  feel  that  you  are  a  messen- 
ger from  God.  It  was  thus  that  Nathan  brought  David  to  con- 
demn himself  and  prepare  him  for  the  reception  of  forgiveness. 
Oh  for  the  skill  so  to  treat  sinners  that  they  shall  feel  we  are 
sent  of  God  ;  that  we  are  in  God's  place  and  they  inwardly  feel 
concerning  us,  "  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet."  When 
this  is  the  case  they  will  listen  to  us  as  the  ministers  of  God. 
Another  thing  observable  and  demanding  our  attention  in 
this  method  is — 

IV.  He  gave  such  a  revelation  op  worship  and 
HIMSELF  AS  SILENCED  HER  CONTROVERSY.  "  Our  fathers  Wor- 
shipped in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is 
the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship."  Here  she  indicates 
a  disposition  to  go  into  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  various 
places  of  worship.  **  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain,"  that  is,  mount  Gerizim ;  to  which  perhaps  she 
pointed,  a  mountain  rising  very  near  to  Jacob's  well  and  over- 
looking the  tower  of  Sychar.  On  the  summit  the  Samaritans 
had  reared  their  temple,  while  the  Jews  worshipped  at 
Jerusalem.  Half-educated  minds  are  always  fond  of  con- 
troversy. The  less  the  spirit  of  religion  one  has,  the  more 
disposed  the  intellect  is  to  discuss  the  letter  and  the  rltu&L 
Chriat  puts  an  end  to  this. 
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First :  By  a  revelation  of  true  worthip.  He  gives  the  true 
Object  and  Mode  of  worship.  The  Object  is  a  Spirit^  % 
Father ;  and  the  Mode  is  to  be  in  spirit  and  reality.  Sudi  a 
theory  of  worship  as  this  was  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  ideas 
of  place,  period,  or  ritual  in  connection  with  worship.  Before 
the  true  idea  of  worship,  your  conventicles  and  churches, 
your  Gerizims  and  Jerusalems  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
"  God  is  a  Spirit." 

Secondly  :  By  a  revelation  of  His  own  Messiahship.  "  The 
woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which 
is  called  Christ :  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things. 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he."  I  am 
He  that  your  Moses  referred  to ;  I  am  He  to  whom  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  your  own  religion  point.  I  can  tell  yon 
all  about  worship,  and  I  tell  you  that  "  Gfbd  is  a  Spirit,"  Aa 
Would  that  the  church  followed  Christ  in  this  respect,  and 
gave  people  to  understand  that  the  worship  God  required  was 
not  a  service  confined  to  time,  or  place,  or  ritual,  but  a 
service  to  be  rendered  everywhere  and  in  all  circumstances. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  indicated  the  way  in  which  Christ 
effected  the  spiritual  restoration  of  this  poor  ignorant  Sama- 
ritan, and  could  a  policy  more  adapted  have  been  pursued. 
He  approaches  her  on  the  common  ground  of  human  nature. 
He  propounds  salvation  to  her  in  a  way  that  made  her  feel  its 
necessity.  He  so  touched  upon  her  history,  that  she  felt  the 
Divinity  of  His  mission,  and  He  gave  such  a  revelation  of 
worship  and  Himself,  that  He  silenced  all  controversy  aboat 
minor  matters. 


Subject  : — True  Spiritual  Froyresi. 

"They  go  from  strength  to  Btrength." — ^Psalm  Izxxiv.  7. 

gimdssis  of  'Somlu  i\t  S^i%  Janbrcb  utdi  Stbtttiji'^Ji. 

iOGRESS  is  the  order  of  the  day.     It  pervades  every- 
thing.   It  \&  ioxxxA  \xl  ^^^t^  ^«]Us.  <^f  life.    It  is  breaking 
i^  many  o£  ova  A<\  ^XistwiVj^  \!knNl\w!»s^^s!^^Na^^RR5&^ 
notice  andpxwitvcft  Wi^  ns^^^^.  wAXs^^^^^awsn^Tv^  ^^xsjqm^ 
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i&  written  on  the  fabrics  that  issue  from  our  looms— on  the 
necessaries  and  refinements  of  life,  in  fact,  almost,  on  every- 
thing we  see,  touch,  and  enjoy.  All  this  is  done  silently. 
On  it  goes,  like  the  flow  of  a  deep  broad  river.  Earnest  souls 
have  not  time  to  make  a  flourish  of  trumpets  every  upward 
step  they  txike.  They  are  more  anxious  about  the  advance 
than  the  noise  they  make,  or  the  eyes  they  attract.  This  is 
a  hopeful  sign  for  the  world,  and  one  in  which  all  the  wise 
and  good  must  rejoice.  No  one  who  can  appreciate  the 
present  would  wish  to  return  to  media}val  barbarism,  or  fall 
into  Asiatic  unchangeableness.  Who  would  not  wish  our  age 
to  be  progressive  in  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  and  great  So 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  individuals  progress — to  see  them  rise 
step  by  step  to  the'  attainment  of  some  great  and  worthy 
object.  With  what  delight  must  God  look  upon  the  soul 
in  its  Divine  advancement  approaching  nearer  to  Him,  the 
perfect  One.  We  think  the  writer  of  our  text  had  such 
progress  as  this  in  view,  and  it  is  this  we  shall  endeavor  to 
illustrate. 

Notice  the  character  of  this  Spiritual  Progress.  "From 
strength  to  strengtL"  That  is,  from  one  degree  of  strength 
to  another,  or  they  gather  fresh  vigor  as  they  proceed  in 
their  journey.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Christian's 
starting  point  is  strength  "  from  strength."  The  foundation 
he  stands  upon  is  strength.  The  hand  that  holds  him  is 
strength.  And  God  that  bids  him  go  forward  is  strength. 
He  has  strength  within,  as  well  as  without.  No  sooner  did 
he  see  God's  unspeakable  love — the  unfading  glory  and 
wondrous  merit  of  the  great  atonement — ^no  sooner  did  the 
grace  of  Christ  rush  into  his  soul,  than  he  felt  "  like  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race."  This  was  the  commencement.  Then 
his  heart  was  full.  His  gaze  fixed  on  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  Firm  was  his  step  and  humble  his  heart,  resting 
trustingly  on  the  *^  Rock  of  Ages."  Such  was  the  auspicious 
beginning,  bidding  fair  soon  to  reach  the  summit  of 
perfection.  He  seems  to  leap,  to  bound  forward  with  an 
angeVa  streDgtL  But  as  we  look  at  Yum,  "97^  ^^x^vi^^Os^sb^Xiba^ 
Vol,  XT,  ^  ^ 
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speed  and  strength  are  less.  No  vaulting  now ;  no  runmng 
even.  But  we  see  what  is  far  better  perhaps,  the  slow, 
measured  pace  of  real  progress.  Observe  that  the  behever's 
progress  is  Slow,  Toilsome,  and  Certain. 

I.  It  is  SLOW.  From  step  to  step.  He  does  not  leap  at 
one  bound  into  the  perfect  state.  He  is  aptly  compared 
to  a  traveUor.  Every  inch  of  the  road  must  be  gone  over, 
step  after  step  must  be  taken.  High  hills  and  deep  valleys, 
he  will  find.  Up  the  one  he  cannot  run,  and  down  the  other 
he  dare  not ;  now  and  then  he  has  to  stand  and  fight  his 
enemies,  or  he  takes  a  by  path  like  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim,  which 
impede  his  progress.  Holiness  and  heaven  are  to  be  obtained 
slowly — ^little  by  little.  If  we  cannot  fly  or  run  we  must  be 
willing  to  climb  and  walk,  thankful  to  go  forward,  thou^ 
slowly. 

II.  It  is  TOILSOME.  It  is  not  only  slow  work,  but  hard 
work.  The  ascent  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  like  the  ascent 
of  some  ice-bound  mountains.  Painfully  does  the  traveller 
move  upwards.  The  road  with  everyone  may  not  be  as 
difficult  as  we  have  described  it,  but  every  one  will  find  it 
toilsome  enough.  How  wearily  he  goes  onward.  What 
are  those  burdens  we  see  upon  him]  They  are  doubts 
and  fears.  He  ought  to  have  left  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  Thus  he  has  burdened  himself,  and  he  feels  how  pain- 
ful the  march  is.  Who  has  not  felt  how  difficult  it  is,  to 
advance  Christward  and  heavenward — "to  grow  in  grace." 
Through  what  glowing  fires  he  has  to  pass  before  Christ, 
the  great  refiner,  can  look  upon  him,  and  see  His  own  perfect 
countenance. 

The  following  lines  are  as  true  in  regard  to  spiritual  pro- 
gress as  they  are  to  worldly  progress : — 

"  We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar ; 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  dimby 
"fi^  ^oNv  ^<^sc««^V3  \&sA%  vad  more 
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"  The  mighty  i)yrainida  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

"  The  distant  mountains  that  uprc\r 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 
Are  croflsed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

But  this  progress  is  not  only  slow  and  toilsome — 

III.  It  is  CERTAIN.  "  They  go  from  strength  to  strength." 
The  movement  may  be  as  slow  as  possible,  but  it  is  progress. 
They  rise.  They  are  nearer  heaven.  They  have  more  of  Christ's 
likeness.  Like  the  Jews,  they  may  be  led  round  about  in 
the  wilderness,  but  they  are  nearing  home — the  holy  land. 
They  fall,  but  rise  again,  and  by  His  help  spring  forward  and 
press  onward.  Thus  they  take  step  after  step,  as  though  every 
one  would  be  their  last.  Yet  upward  they  go,  and  though 
slow  their  progress,  it  is  marked  and  evident.  Tliey  reach 
toward  to  those  things  that  are  before,  and  press  towards  the 
prize.  They  are  to  go  on  until  crowned  with  eternal  per- 
fection. Perseverance  is  promised.  God  is  gradually  drawing 
them  to  Himself  with  love,  and  unloosing  the  cords  of  sin  from 
the  soul.  Thus  the  weary  tmveller  is  cheered  with  the 
certainty  of  progress.  He  has  proved  the  promise  true,  for 
already  he  can  see  the  distance  behind  him^  though  he  has 
measured  it  painfully.  Thus  wo  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  Christian  progress  is  slow  and  toilsome,  yet  it  is  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  This  then  is  the  certain  way  to  glory, 
honor,  and  eternal  life. 

In  close  connection  with  this  we  shall  now  notice  aome  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  ceasing  to  progress.     The  most 
cnrsory  reader  of  the  Bible  will  remember  that  the  believer  is 
commanded  to  go  forward — to  make  pto^^esi^    YL<^\&>sx^^^ 
Vol.  XT,  k.  K*L 
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by  the  most  solemn  considerations.  The  will  of  God,  the 
delights  of  holiness,  and  the  crown  of  life  are  all  held  before 
him,  and  the  words  upon  each  are,  "  Go  from  strength  ta 
strength."  This  enforcement  therefore  is  divine  and  author- 
itative. But  suppose  we  cease  to  make  progress,  what  theni 
We  answer,  there  will  be — 

First:  Declension.  Not  only  stagnation,  but  declension. 
The  wheels  of  the  spiritual  life  not  only  cease,  but  at  once 
begin  to  run  back  with  fearful  velocity.  Stationary  thej 
cannot  be.  Declension  is  certain  and  inevitable,  if  we  cease 
to  go  forward.  We  must  come  down  from  our  eminenoe, 
lower  and  lower,  until  we  find  ourselves  worse  than  at  first 
If  the  soul  is  not  gazing  upward  and  Godward,  it  will  gaze 
earthward.  If  Christ,  the  strong,  loving  magnet,  does  not 
draw  the  soul  to  Himself,  the  wordly  magnet  will  draw  it  to 
itself.  In  climbing  to  heaven,  if  we  loose  our  hold  of  Christ 
we  fall  backward.  Nothing  can  keep  us  up.  Many  foolishly 
suppose  that  they  can  stand,  and  neither  advance  nor  recede, 
but  soon  have  they  found  that  this  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Ceasing  to  progress  is  the  same  as  retrogression.  This  is  one 
of  the  certain  laws  of  this  spiritual  life.     There  will  be — 

Secondly :  Loss,  The  soul  is  constantly  and  largely  gaining 
as  it  approaches  the  Source  of  all  good.  The  nearer  it  comes 
to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  more  light  it  has.  Thus 
the  Christian  knows  more,  and  feels  more,  the  nearer  heaven 
he  gets.  He  becomes  heavenly-minded.  Gazing  on  the 
unruflSed  face  of  Jesus,  his  own  soul  grows  calm  and  peaceful 
In  sight  of  the  happiness  to  be  enjoyed,  the  cross  loses  its 
heaviness.  Looking  upon  the  jewelled  "  crown  of  righteous- 
ness," he  forgets  his  "  crown  of  thorns."  listening  to  heaven's 
music,  his  own  song  grows  sweeter.  Knowing  that  mansions 
are  prepared  above,  he  is  less  unwilling  to  leave  his  earthly 
one.  All  these  thoughts,  feelings,  and  prospects  are  increased 
the  farther  he  advances.  What  a  fullness  of  joy  is  this! 
What  exquisite  pleasures  !  What  springs  of  enjoymeot ! 
Worlds  could  not  ^xm^V^sAi^  >i^<^  vscdaUsaI  of  them*  .  The 
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when  he  is  going  "from  strength  to  strength"  he  has  a 
heavenly  prospect  and  atmosphere.  But  let  him  stand  still 
and  cease  to  rise,  then  he  will  begin  to  descend.  He  will 
suffer  loss  at  every  step,  his  prospects  and  hopes  will  be 
clouded,  and  his  peace  gradually  depart.  All  may  depart. 
How  terrible  the  loss  !  In  this  way,  Christ  is  reviled  and 
religion  dishonored.  The  foundations  of  repentance  have 
again  to  be  laid  in  tears  of  blood,  and  the  journey  is  more 
difficult  than  ever.  Whenever  the  Christian  comes  down 
from  his  elevation  to  the  world-level,  it  is  a  declaration 
stronger  than  words  that  there  is  nothing  above  worth 
having.  So  the  world  takes  it.  How  important,  therefore, 
that  our  "  path  be  as  the  shining  light,  that  shiueth  more  and 
more  to  the  perfect  day."  What  help  we  require  to  enable 
us  even  to  go  "  from  strength  to  strength  " — ^to  make  any 
advance  at  all;  for  the  way  is  not  only  difficult,  but  our 
nature  is  so  weak,  our  powers  so  paralyzed,  and  our  wills  so 
perverse,  that  wo  need  God's  assistance  to  progress  in  the 
least  How  urgent,  then,  should  be  our  prayers,  and  how 
strong  our  faith  in  Christ,  that  we  may  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  wo  reach  eternal  life.  W.  Darwent. 


1  Thess.  v.  21. 
irayra  COKi/ia^sTe 
TO  KaXoy  KaTi\€Tt, 

English  Version  : — "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  translators,  in  using  the 
word  prove,  intended  it  to  be  understood  in  the  old  sense  of 
try,  or  put  to  the  test.  The  text,  however,  is  often  quoted  as 
if  it  were  a  direction  to  believe  nothing  without  demonstra- 
tive argument — a  meaning  which  would  be  opposed  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  apostolic  teaching.  TViia  fwatcftc^Sa  «<\^«o&^ 
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to  be  taken  in  relation  to  what  stands  immediately  before  :— 
"  Quench  not  the  Spirit ;  despise  not  propbesyings."  As  if 
he  had  said,  *'  But  do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  ;  do  not 
receive  every  prophecy  with  blind  assent,  but  put  all  to  tlie 
test,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  found  to  be  good." 
Hammond  well  paraphrases  the  passage  thus  :  "  Try  all  those 
who  pretend  to  extraordinary  gifts,  and  examine  whether 
they  have  them  or  no,  by  that  ^ft  of  discerning  of  spirits, 
and  make  use  of  those  who  approve  themselves  to  have  wbat 
they  profess." 

In  another  passage,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  under 
consideration,  our  translators  have  employed  an  unequivocal 
word.  1  John  iv.  1.  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but 
try  (loKiiikCere)  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God." 

In  Rom.  xii.  2,  the  apostle  exhorts  us  to  be  "  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  that  we  may  prove,  (that  is, 
ascertain  by  trial — £ic  to  ^oKifi&l^tiy)  what  is  that  will  of 
God,  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect"  The  wiU  of  God 
is  that  Christians  should  be  brought  into  a  certain  spiritual 
condition  of  purity,  of  oneness  with  each  other  and  Himself. 
The  perfection  and  bliss  of  that  condition  they  can  know  onlj 
by  experience.  So  in  Ephes.  v.  10,  he  says,  ZoKifxaZomt 
rl  eoTiy  tvaptcrrov  t^  Kvpl^',  ^^proving  what  is  acceptable  to 
the  Lord." 

1  Cor.  IV.  4. 

ovokv  yap  kfiavr^  trvvoila. 

English  Version  : — "For  I  know  nothing  by  myselt" 

The  verb,  of  which  avvoila,  is  the  second  perfect,  properly 
means  to  he  conscious  of,  and  in  this  context  is  evidently  used 
in  a  bad  sense ;  but  in  the  English  version  this  is  bardlj 
apparent  to  an  ordinary  reader.  The  apostle  has  been 
speaking  just  before  of  the  faithfulness  required  in  stewards, 
and  in  himself  ««  a  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.* 
There  "waa  a  patV.^  ycl  XXv'ek  ^orcvxi'OKaxv  ^!)tsxa^  ^«id»  were 
violently  opposed  to  ^t.^wL  ^^\^^^^^HiD.^\ssfl^^sfe8Sficv 
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as  a  steward  is  not  to  be  tried  by  them,  (verse  3.)  It  is  of 
very  small  consequence  (cXaxtorov)  to  him  what  they  think 
of  him ;  nay,  he  will  not  even  judge  himself.  Though  if  he 
were  to  judge  himself,  he  could  not  condemn  himself  for 
unfeithfulness — "  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  any  eviL" 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  looks  beyond  the  judgment  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  judgment  of  his  own  conscience.  "  Ho  that  judgeth 
me  is  the  Lord." 

The  student  will  notice  in  the  3rd  verse,  a  singular  sense 
of  the  word  hfjiipa,  day,  correctly  rendered  judgment  in  our 
version.  The  day  of  the  Lord,  is  the  day  of  tho  Lord's 
judgment.  (2  Pet.  iii.  10.)  As  it  were  by  a  kind  of  mocking 
antithesis,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  man's  judgment  as 
marCs  day. 


^\t  Cljair  0f  C]^t0l00jy, 

[This  position  we  have  rather  been  elected  to  by  others,  than  arrogantly  assamed 
of  ourselves.  Studious  young  men,  in  and  out  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  custom 
of  asking  us  for  information  and  advice  respecting  a  course  of  theological  study, 
the  choice  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occurred,  that  it  would  be  for 
their  advantage,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  offer 
into  a  systematic  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  referred  to  a 
standing  document]  

For  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the  ancient  versions 
must  not  be  past  over.  Of  these  tho  chief  are  the  Peshito 
Syriac  and  the  Vulgate.  Since  the  Syriac  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  acquire  familiarity  with 
the  characters  and  the  two  systems  of  punctuation.  If  the 
student  is  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  Hoffmann's  quarto 
(Halle,  1827),  he  may  find  B.  H.  Cooper's  Abridgment 
(Williams  &  Norgate)  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The 
Messrs.  Bagster  have  published  a  small  Syriac  Lexicon, 
uniform  with  a  Testament ;  but  the  Testament  published 
in  quarto  by  the  Bible  Society  has  larger  and  better  type. 
Possessed  o{  the  apparatus  wo  Tiave  deaerOci^^  \5cl^  ^\»^\s^. 
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should  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  words  and  phrases  of 
Scripture.  When  language  is  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  of  reve- 
lation, either  of  two  things  is  conceivable.  A  diction  alto- 
gether new,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
new  thoughts  may  be  introduced,  or  the  diction  already  in 
common  use  may  be  modified,  elevated,  and  transfigured  by 
the  acquisition  of  heavenly  significances,  without  destroying 
the  earthly  and  old.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  side  of 
the  alternative  would  involve  the  miraculous  impartation,  or 
the  laborious  acquisition  of  a  new  language,  in  the  case  of  all 
to  whom  the  revelation  was  made.  The  latter  side  of  the 
alternative  is  the  one  chosen,  which,  besides  greater  facility, 
has  this  advantage,  that  according  to  the  analogy  of  Divine 
dealing  with  man,  it  combines  the  human  and  the  Divine 
elements.  In  the  diction  of  Scripture,  the  presence  of  both 
is  plainly  to  be  perceived. 

In  regard  to  the  diction  of  Holy  Writ,  some  of  the  things 
which  first  strike  the  student  are — 

The  remarkable  absence,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  later 
Books,  of  terms  of  technical  theology ; 

The  natural  and  often  material  origin  of  nearly  every  word 
which  is  made  to  stand  for  a  spiritual  conception  ; 

The  elasticity  of  many  of  the  original  terms,  which,  while 
they  conveyed  sufficient  information  to  the  earlier  Feadera, 
are  capable  of,  and  are  seen  actually  to  bear,  a  fuller  signifi- 
cance in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  physical  and  mental  science; 

The  unity  of  conception  and  expression  which  pervades  the 
the  documents  of  Revelation,  although  ranging  through  a 
long  succession  of  centuries.  Although  new  words  and 
notions  are  added  in  the  latter  revelations,  the  old  ones  are 
preserved,  and  are  seen  to  bo  congruous  and  homogeneouB 
with  the  new. 

These  facts  produce  in  the  candid  mind  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  the  presence  of  over-ruling  Divine  wisdom  and 
power. 

In  inveBtigalVnig  \]tLQ  ^oxd&  oC  Scripture,  the  student  is 
advised  to  p\xt«vxe  ^ora^  «vxOa.  cqv«^  «&\kL<^\s3\'5wvsi%\ — 
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Let  him  arrange,  by  help  of  the  Concordances,  all  theolo- 
gical words  under  three  divisions : 

(1)  Those  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  is, 
those  whose  equivalents  in  the  Septuagint  are  not  found  in 
the  New. 

(2)  Those  which,  originating  with  the  Old  Testament,  have 
past  through  the  Septuagint  into  the  New. 

(3)  Those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  that 
is,  which  are  not  used  in  the  Septuagint  as  translations  of 
any  Hebrew  word. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  the  fullest  means  of  investigating 
words  of  the  second  class ;  that  even  for  those  of  the  first 
class  the  Septuagint  affords  much  assistance ;  but  that  for 
the  third,  we  are  thrown  entirely  on  etymology,  the  context, 
and  other  passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  other  Greek  writings,  espociaUy  those  of  the 
Fathers. 

The  etymology  of  every  word  of  whatever  class,  is  to  be 
carefully  investigated  by  the  light  of  modem  philology; 
attention  also  being  given  to  the  old  interpretations,  which, 
for  the  Hebrew,  when  that  is  in  question,  may  be  found  in 
Fuerst ;  for  the  Greek,  in  Suicer. 

Then  investigate  the  context,  which  will  often  determine 
the  meaning.  Various  senses  of  the  same  word  will  some- 
times appear  in  different  contexts. 

Observe  the  contextual  associations  of  words,  even  when 
the  words  have  no  particular  separate  importance. 

When  an  Old  Testament  passage  is  cited  in  the  New,  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  manifestly  understood  by  the  citer  is 
authoritative. 

Observe  synonyms,  and  distinguish  shades  of  meaning. 
Hebrew  synonyms  will  often  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
same  Greek  word  for  them  in  the  Septuagint.  And  Greek 
synonyms  will  often  be  indicated  by  their  standing  in  the 
Septuagint  for  the  same  Hebrew  word. 

K  a  word  is  habitually  associated  with  others  in  standing 
phraaea,  let  this  be  noted. 
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In  investigating  the  meaning  of  an  important  word,  the 
first  instance  in  which  it  occurs  should  be  well  examined, 
with  all  the  associations  and  attendant  circumstances.  For 
example,  Gen.  vL  9  : — "  Noah  was  a  Just  (tsaddikj  (^icaioc) 
man."  Again,  Gen.  xv.  6  : — ^^And  he  helloed  (vhtemin) 
{kou  tizlimv(TEv)  in  Jehovah,  and  he  counted  it  (vaf- 
yachsliveha)  {kx\  tXoyiorQri)  to  him  righteousness  (t£dakah) 
(etc  hiKaiotrvvriv).^^ 

Words  and  phrases  apparently  unimportant  in  the  Old 
Testament  may  not  be  so  in  the  New.  But  in  these  casei 
the  use  of  the  Old  must  still  be  examined  and  compared. 

All  prominent  theological  passages  should  receive  especial 
attention. 

The  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms  sometimes  gives 
useful  hints  about  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  use  of  old 
English  diction.  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  some- 
times more  correct,  and  often  more  beautiful,  than  Bjng 
James's. 

Hints  as  to  the  relatioYi  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  may 
be  gained  from  the  Peshito  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  similar  service,  though  of  course  less  authori- 
tatively, may  be  rendered  by  a  good  Hebrew  translation  c^ 
the  New  Testament. 

In  investigating  the  usage  of  New  Testament  words, 
observe — the  usage  in  the  same  Book,  and  then  in  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  writer.  Then  proceed  to  the  Septuagint, 
if  the  word  be  there,  and  notice  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word 
or  words.  If  you  desire  additional  light,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  and  to  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Fathen^ 
by  the  aid  of  Grinfield  and  Suicer ;  and  lastly,  to  the  Gred[ 
classical  writers,  by  the  aid  of  Schleusner.  The  Syriac  as 
well  as  the  Vulgate  version  will  be  very  serviceable  in  regaid 
to  the  senses  of  words,  and  the  rendering  of  passages. 

A  vast  and  indefinite  quantity  of  inestimable  exegetical 
matter  is  scattered  in  the  works  of  standard  English  divines ; 
particularly  m  BeNencv^^'a,^\3SL,\Iv^l^s^\.^^Q<ife^  ^^da^  J(Am 
Smith    of  Cam\>T\^e,  ^\KSC\si^^^^  ^^^^vcc^  ^C^saa^^SSsst^  «^ 
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Waterland.  And  some  modem  writers — as  Pye  Smith  and 
Trench,  and,  amongst  the  Germans,  Stier,  Olshausen,  Ebrard, 
and  innimierable  articles  in  Herzog's  Encyclopsedia,  will 
repay  a  prolonged  and  careful  search. 

Important  suggestions  concerning  the  doctrinal  references 
of  passages,  may  be  gathered  from  the  appointment,  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  of  certain  Psalms  and  Lessons  for 
certain  days. 

When  words  and  phrases  have  been  well  investigated,  they 
should  be  arranged  in  groups,  and  thus  gradually  and 
cautiously  systematized — not  according  to  any  artificial  and 
forced  metaphysical  scheme,  but  according  to  the  natural 
laws  of  affinity,  and  comparative  prominence. 


CI^jc   Cl^rbttatt   gjear» 


BY   A   CLERGYMAN. 


Christmas  Day, 

**  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." — Luke  it  14. 

These  words,  so  often  heard  before,  always  repeated  at  this 
season,  never  weary  us.  They  come  with  freshness  every 
time.  Why  is  this  ?  But  very  few  words  and  phrases,  how- 
ever good,  will  bear  this  constant  iteration  and  re-iteration. 
It  is  so  with  Scripture  generally,  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  with  a  few  of  our  very  choicest  hymns.  Some 
compositions  please  us  at  first,  and  afterwards  seem  stale, 
dull,  flat  and  unprofitable.  We  could  not  live  upon  sweet- 
meats, but  we  eat  bread  every  day.  The  truth  of  Scripture 
is  the  bread  of  life.  It  needs  no  recommendation  but  itself, 
nothing  to  set  it  off.  It  pleases  best  when  presented  just  as 
it  is.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  evangelists  is  their 
simplicity.  They  are  too  much  taken  up  with  their  subject 
to  obtrude  themselves ;  too  fuU  ot  Te\et«oi  «kri<5a\xsrss^  \ft 
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make  a  show  of  their  own  abilities.  Therefore  we  never  tire 
of  the  Gospels.  Like  pictiures  of  the  old  masters,  we  recur 
to  them  again  and  again,  and  find  both  that  their  beaaty 
never  wears  out,  and  that  there  is  some  new  beauty  we  did 
not  observe  before. 

The  angel  "brought  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the 
shepherds:*  The  Gospel  at  the  very  outset  is  "  preached  to 
the  poor."  You  remember  that  when  John  the  Baptist  sent 
from  the  prison  .to  ask  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Lord  answered  by  an  enumeration  of  signs,  of  which  this  was 
the  last  and  the  most  convincing,  "  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached  ;  "  the  poor  are  evangelized.  Christ  is  the  Saviour 
of  men,  and  of  men  the  poor  are  the  greater  number.  Christ 
is  the  Saviour  of  such  as  need  deliverance,  and  the  mean  and 
needy  worldly  condition  of  many  of  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel, 
is  an  apt  figure  of  their  spiritual  poverty.  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  predicted  by  Isaiah,  who  declared  that  He  should 
"preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor." 

The  aji^el  "brought  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the 
shepherds."  Christ's  apostles  were  not  angels,  but  men.  The 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  now  are  human.  They  who  have 
the  same  natiu^  as  their  hearers,  the  same  needs,  the  same 
sin  and  misery,  and  the  same  share  in  the  Gospel,  are  the 
most  fitting  preachers  of  it.  They  can  speak  with  familiar 
sympathy.  But  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  excite  the  greater 
attention,  and  make  a  brilliant  commencement,  the  Gospel 
was  preached  by  an  angel.  Heaven  sent  forth  its  inhabitants 
to  show  the  greatness  of  the  event,  to  signify  the  interest 
which  is  felt  there  in  the  affairs  of  earth,  this  inferior  province 
of  the  Lord's  dominion,  to  illustrate  the  commimion  of  angels 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

When  the  shepherds  first  saw  the  angel  and  his  glory,  th^ 
were  sore  afraid.  This  was  generally  the  effect  of  those 
appearings  of  beings  superior  to  men,  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture.  The  terror  which  an  angel  strikes  into  the  human 
breast,  is  twotoV^  N^^  >aa.^<i  ^\i  vaatvaative  dread  of  the 
spiritual  and  \ive  Bu^eraaXAxnlXs  ^^  Q^xaSLX^^gt^itvws^^^ 
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of  glory  and  mysterious  might,  so  far  more  excellcut  than  our 
own.  Then,  as  sinners,  we  shudder  to  come  in  contact  with 
beings  to  whom  sin  is  unknown,  wo  are  rebuked  by  their 
purity,  and  we  fear  lest  they  bo  messengers  of  vengeance. 
The  first  business  of  the  celestial  messenger  is  to  remove  this 
dread.  He  cannot  deliver  his  message  with  advantage  to  a  man 
whose  faculties  arc  paralyzed  with  terror.  The  hearers  must 
be  set  at  ease.  Accordingly  we  often  find  in  Scripture  that 
the  angel  opens  his  address  with  the  cheering  exhortation, 
fear  not 

This  angel's  Gospel  is  one  oi  great  joy.  It  is  not  merely 
good,  but  joyous  ;  not  barely  joyous,  but  greatly  so.  Great 
joyfulness  is  a  test  of  the  GospeL  If  a  man  who  professes  to 
preach  the  Gospel  preaches  a  doctrine  which  is  not  fitted  to 
produce  great  joy,  believe  him  not.  His  doctrine  is  false. 
Great  joy  is  also  a  test  of  character.  A  melancholy  Christian 
is  a  sore  hindrance  to  the  church.  His  foolish  and  ignorant 
misery  confirms  the  vulgar  error  that  godliness  is  gloomy. 
If  he  knew  the  Gospel,  he  would  be  happy.  If  you  examine 
the  Creed,  you  will  find  that  it  is  greatly  joyful  in  every 
article.  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty."  Doubt 
is  a  state  of  disquiet^  and  a  sign  of  weakness  ;  belief  is  satis- 
faction, joy,  and  strength.  I  believe,  I  believe  in  God :  a 
Being  supreme  over  all  others,  in  eternal  holiness  and 
blessedness,  and  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  good.  Is  not 
this  great  joy  ?  Is  it  not  great  joy  to  have  an  AlmigJUy 
Father  ?  So  of  every  article  of  that  most  precious  Creed. 
He  who  can  stand  up  and  say  with  all  his  heart,  "  I  believe 
it,"  is,  and  must  be,  a  greatly  joyful  man. 

These  good  tidings  which  were  brought  first  to  the  shep- 
herds, belonged  to  all  the  people;  and  not  only  to  that 
people  of  the  Jews,  but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  burthen  of  the  message  was  the  birth  of  a  Saviour, 
Christ  the  Lord,  He  was  bom  in  the  City  of  David ;  the 
fittest  place,  since  David  was  the  darling  king  of  the  people, 
and  his  memory  was  cherished  with  yearning;  the  fittest- 
place^  because  it  had  been  pointed  out  V>^  -jito^^^'^,     "^Hwt 
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everything  must  have  seemed  to  the  shepherds  right  and  in 
its  place,  and  this  must  have  filled  them  with  confidence  and 
courage.  What  more  likely  and  fitting,  than  that  if  a  Saviour 
was  bom  at  all,  if  the  Christ  was  bom,  He  should  be  bom  t» 
the  City  of  David? 

A  Saviour.  One  who  shall  deliver  the  nation  from  its 
present  degradation,  and  bring  back  old  freedom,  and  privi- 
lege, and  glory; — a  Savioiu:  who  shall  deliver  each  of  you 
from  inward  and  outward  son-ows,  who  shall  cut  off  the 
source,  and  dig  out  the  root  of  sorrow,  by  taking  away  sin. 
Christ,  so  long  promised  and  hoped  for,  is  come  at  last.  This 
is  no  deception  to  lead  you  to  destruction,  but  the  simple 
truth.  Christ  the  Lord  is  bom ;  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  who  led  them  by  a  cloudy  pillar  through  the  desert, 
and  dwelt  among  them  between  the  cherubim,  is  now  onoe 
more  come  down  to  deliver  you ;  but  this  time  not  in  a 
flaming  bush,  but  more  advantageously,  intimately,  and 
accessibly,  even  in  human  form.  He  is  bom  in  the  City  of 
David.  Go  and  you  will  find  Him  in  swaddling -clothe^  lying 
in  a  7nanget\ 

This  angelic  Christmas  preacher  delivered  his  message 
alone,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  ended,  he  was  suddenly  joined 
by  an  angelic  choir  of  Christmas  singers.  Such  music  htf 
never  since  bceir  heard  on  earth  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  notes  were  finer  than  the  tones  of  the  organ,  or  of  the 
harp,  or  even  of  the  wind-harp,  or  of  the  sweetest  human 
voice,  whether  woman's  or  child's.  The  tune  was  grands 
than  any  of  oui-  melodies,  but  if  the  shepherds  could  have 
remembered  it,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  sing  it 
The  harmony  was  perfect.  But  though  the  tune  of  this 
Christmas  music  is  lost,  the  words  are  preserved.  They 
declare  and  celebrate  the  results  of  the  wondrous  Birth — 
the  glory  of  God,  tlie  well-being  of  men. 

All  that  God  does  glorifies  Him,  that  is,  reveals  Him  for 
the  admiring  worship  of  His  creatures.  When  He  spake 
light  out  {rom  &sikxi&%%,  \^.xA  ^^^  \k^t  it  was  good,  it  was  a 
«reature\y  daaAo^  oi  'fiAXBa.^,  ^  tkj  ^^.'^ljs^  ^^sc\.  '^st. 
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Qximerable  forms  of  beauty  and  sounds  of  music,  which  in 
,ture  delight  our  senses  and  rouse  our  understandings  to 
^uiry,  are  but  so  many  manifestations  of  Divine  thoughts. 
3  who  is  the  best  acquainted  with  them  will  in  this  respect 
LOW  the  most  of  God.  So  in  His  dealings  with  men,  God 
s  made  known  the  beauty  of  His  goodness,  the  majesty  of 
LS  justice.  But  the  coming  of  Christ  is  God's  great  work. 
3re  of  Him  is  revealed  here  than  any  other  where.  The 
Dre  we  know  of  Christ,  of  His  words  and  works,  the  brighter 
is  glory  appears.  And  as  the  trimnphs  of  the  Gospel 
5rease,  and  Christ  ever  more  widely  softens,  and  sweetens, 
d  beautifies  men's  hearts  and  lives,  the  glory  will  increase; 
til  at  last,  when  all  enemies  are  overcome,  and  the  Lord 
ids  His  church  to  the  eternal  kingdom,  it  shall  shine 
thout  let  or  interruption,  more  and  more  brightly  for  ever. 
The  birth  of  Christ  was  also  to  bring  peace  on  earth.  In 
3  diction  of  Scripture  peace  is  a  word  of  wide  and  deep 
waning — comprehending  every  kind  of  well-being,  and 
aging  from  the  mere  greeting  of  Eastern  civility  to  the 
3ssing  pronounced  by  the  departing  Lord.  "VVe  may  think 
peace  with  God^  whose  mercy  has  triumphed  over  our  sin, 
d  who  reveals  Himself  in  Christ  as  our  Father.  We  may 
ink  of  peace  within — ^the  old  war  between  the  conscience 
d  the  passions  having  been  at  last  cndfd  by  strength, 
ftciously  imparted  to  the  conscience  to  enable  it  to  recover 
jhtful  dominion  j  of  peace  within — the  man  no  longer  dis- 
icted  by  indefinite  longings  after  he  knows  not  what,  and 
iitalizcd  with  vain  shows,  but  finding  rest  in  the  loveliness 
d  the  love  of  Christ.  We  may  think  of  peace  between  man 
d  man,  which  has  been  interrupted  only  by  our  immoderate 
sires,  and  will  cease  when  these  are  under  the  control  of  • 
Qscience. 

The  word  goodwill,  in  the  last  clause  of  the  angels*  song, 
es  not  mean  benevolence,  but  the  purpose  of  God's  will 
lich  He  has  seen  fit  to  form,  and  which  pleases  Him  when 
rried  into  execution.  From  this  last  clause — whether  we 
ad  it  as  it  stands  in  our  English  TestaHieats^  or  as  it  aiy|iQ|ear«L 
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in  some  excellent  copies,  among  men  of  goodtoiUy  we  learn 
two  things : — 

First :  That  the  blessing  of  peace,  peace  with  God,  peace 
within,  and  peace  with  our  hretliren,  toe  owe  entirely  to  the 
Divine  goodwill.  God  has  sent  His  Son  to  accomplish  His 
own  decree  and  make  peace  between  Him  and  mankind. 
In  fulfilment  of  the  same  decree,  the  Blessed  Spirit  enters 
the  world  of  disquietude  which  is  within  us,  maintains  the 
authority  of  law,  and  brings  about  order  and  happiness. 
This  is  "according  to  the  good-pleasure  of  His  wiU." 

In  fulfilment  of  the  same  decree,  the  Blessed  Spirit 
sanctifies  our  relations  and  intercourse  with  our  fellows  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world,  and  we  "  prove  what  is  that 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God." 

From  the  last  clause  of  the  angels*  song  we  learn — 

Secondly :  That  peace  on  earth  is  regarded  by  God  wUh 
satisfaction.  War  with  man  is  against  God's  wilL  The  peace 
was  broken  by  man;  it  is  restored  by  God,  and  when 
restored,  delights  Him,  because  He  desires  our  happiness. 
War  toithin  man  is  against  God's  will.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
the  humble  and  contrite  spirit.  War  amongst  men  is  against 
God*s  will.  He  willeth  that  neighbour  live  in  harmony  with 
neighbour,  and  nation  with  nation.  He  predicts  a  time  wh^ 
"  nation  shall  na  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  When  God's  word  "  com 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  He  ''saw  the 
light  that  it  was  good."  So,  when  He  "shines  into  our 
hearts,"  and  brings  peace  and  order  where  was  confusion,  He 
pronoimces  His  work  to  be  good.  The  poet  was  near  uttering 
a  great  truth  who  said 

*'  An  honeBt  man  'a  the  noblest  work  of  Qod.** 

Had  he  put  holiness  for  honesty,  which  it  includes,  he  had 
spoken  well.  When  the  Church  is  at  lost  perfected  in  heaven, 
God  will  delight  in  her  immeasurably  more  than  in  all  the 
handiwork  of  the  firmament.  His  vfill,  which  Christ  came  to 
do,  wiU  \iavQ  V>eein.  &otx<^)  eota  out  ^>asx^t\^<sa.tioi^  and  that  mU 
being  jwoved,  ViSWi^  ^o\>xA  good^  ojad.  oAX^VihXt^a^cy^  v«^^A. 


C^jc  f  rta%r  s  im^-'§ant 


Jacob's    dream  ;    or,    man's 
spiritual  capacity. 

"And  Jacob  went  out  from 
Beer-aheba,  and  went  toward 
EEaran.  And  he  lighted  upon  a 
certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all 
night,  because  the  sun  was  set; 
and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that 
place,  and  put  them  for  hia  pillows, 
and  lay  down  in  that  place  to 
sleep,"  &c.— Gen.  xxviiL  10—22.* 

Remarks  on  tho  philosophy 
and  uses  of  dreams  will  bo 
found  elsewhere  in  the 
"Homilist."  The  dream  of 
Jacob,  whilst  it  has  the  sig- 
nature of  Divinity,  seems  to 
have  much  of  the  human  in 
its  origination.  Dreams,  like 
clouds,  abound  on  a  troubled 
atmosphere.  The  atmosphere 
of  Jacob's  soul  was  very  tu 
multuous  the  night  he 
reached  Bethel.  First:  He 
had  just  left  his  home.  The 
period  when  the  youth  leaves 
the  parental  roof  and  goes 
forth  into  the  world  himself, 
is  always  one  of  great  agita- 
tion. Some  of  us  remember 
it  well.  Wo  remember  saying 
"Adieu"  to  parents  whose 
hearts  were  too  full  for 
speech,  crossing  the  threshold, 
looking  back  through  floods 
of  tears,  giving  and  receiving 
the  farewell  wave  of  the 
hand.  The  desolation  of  that 
hour  is  still  fresh  in  memoiy. 

•See  "Uonnmr  Vol  VI.  p.  3W. 
Vol.  XV, 


We  had  to  take  an  untrodden 
path,  enter  a  cold  world,  and 
there  battle  for  ourselves. 
Secondly:  He  had  jiut  left 
his  home  alone.  Sometimes 
youths  leave  their  home  in 
company  with  their  young 
companions,  who  go  forth  for 
the  first  time  into  the  world 
with  them.  They  cheer  each 
other  up  in  that  trying 
moment,  and  their  talk  in  a 
few  hours  helps  to  deaden 
the  agony  of  the  wound. 
Their  young  poetry  soon 
makes  the  future  so  bright 
that  the  past  recedes  into 
the  shade.  But  Jacob  went 
forth  (done.  He  had  no  ear 
into  which  to  pour  his  sym- 
pathies, no  one  whose  words 
could  relieve  the  darkness  of 
the  hour.  Thirdly:  He  had 
just  left  his  home  alone  under 
a  sense  of  irime.  He  had 
practised  a  falsehood  on  a 
dying  father,  and  robbed  his 
brother  of  a  blessing  in- 
tended for  him.  His  father 
"  trembled  "  at  the  enormity, 
and  his  brother  "wept"  at 
the  injustice  and  his  soul 
cried  for  revenge.  Jacob 
leaves  with  the  pressure  of 
this  crime  upon  his  soul,  and 
with  the  threats  of  Esau 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Such 
was  Jacob's  state  of  mind 
when  he  reached  Bethel  and 
laid  do^im  U&'vi^AXNS^ins^ 
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to  sleep,  with  cold  stones  for 
his  pillow  and  the  sable 
heavens  for  his  covering.  In 
his  sleep  he  had  this  dreanu 
This  dream  reveals  two 
things. 

I.    The  existence  op  a 

SPIRITUAL    CAPACITY    IN    MAN. 

He  "  saw,"  and  "  heard,"  and 
"felt"  things  which  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  senses 
— ^things  which  belong  to  the 
great  universe  of  spirit.  (1)  He 
saw  angels,  and  God  Himself. 
(2)  He  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Infinite;  words  came  unto 
him  fresh  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Eternal  Himself.  (3)  He 
felt  emotions  which  mere 
animal  existence  could  not 
experience,  which  the  mate- 
rial universe  could  not  pro- 
duce. Man,  thou  hast  a  ca- 
pacity within  thee  which 
connects  thee  with  the 
spiritual,  the  Divine,  and  the 
eternal 

IL      The  awakening  op 

THIS    SPIRITUAL    CAPACITY   IN 

MAN.  It  had  been  asleep. 
"  God  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not."  Whilst  his  soul 
was  asleep  he  committed 
those  awful  crimes ;  whilst 
asleep  he  felt  that  this  earth 
was  everything.  In  it  he 
lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
his  being.  He  felt  and  knew 
nothing  beyond  it.  But  now 
it  is  awoke,  v\.  \fte«v%  mXXi 
spiritual  ei\ateuQe»/\\.Na^v^ 


of  God,  it  is  vocal  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  Eternal  Tvo 
or  three  remarks  are  sug- 
gested about  the  waking  of 
this  spiritual  capacity  now. 
First :  It  is  sometimes  wax- 
pected.  Little  did  the  patri- 
arch think  what  a  new  worid 
would  open  up  to  him  tt 
Bethel  The  woman  of 
Samaria,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the 
Philippian  jailer,  are  all  ex- 
amples of  the  unexpected 
way  in  which  this  change 
takes  place  in  man.  Second- 
ly:  It  is  always  Dimne.  God 
came  to  him  in  this  dream, 
unsealed  the  ear,  and  opened 
the  eye  of  his  spiritual 
capacity.  Thirdly :  It  i$ 
ever  glorious.  Jacob  now  had 
a  new  universe^  a  new  experi- 
ence, a  new  life.  Fourthly: 
It  is  ever  memorabU.  He 
raised  a  stone  to  commemo- 
rate it  Wherever  this  change 
takes  place,  is  a  memorable 
place — a  consecrated  place. 
There,  is  the  starting  of  a 
new  history,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  epoch,  the  birth  of  a  new 
life. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  to 
the  worldling.  God  and  His 
spiritual  universe  are  round 
about  you,  and  you  know  it 
not  You  deny  the  feet, 
perhaps,  because  you  do  not 
realize  it;  but  you  perceive 
it  not  because  your  spiritual 
capacity  is  dormant^  your 
^'^YrvX.x^  ^Ksci^sA  is  dosed  in 
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blind,  may  say  there  is  no 
light,  no  beauty.  He  who  is 
deaf,  may  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sound.  Still 
a  thousand  orbs  light  up  the 
world,  beauty  floods  the  uni- 
Terse,  and  melodious  sounds 
float  in  every  breeze.  Open 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  he 
will  feel  them.  So  it  is  ^ith 
spiritual  things. 

A  word  to  the  godly.  How 
great  your  privileges  !  There 
is  a  God  watching  over  you, 
and  angels  are  your  attend- 
ants. They  are  **  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation." 

•*How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers 
leave, 

To  come  to  succor  us,  that  succor 
want? 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions 
cleave 

Tb«  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursui- 
vant, 

Against  foul  fiends,  to  aid  us  mili- 
tant? 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch,  and 
duly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  roimd 
about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for 
reward." 


GOD  S  RELATION  TO  THE  GOOD, 

**  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father, 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of 
UB,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not: 
thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  father,  our 
redeemer ;  thy  name  is  from  ever- 
lasting."— Isa.  IxiiL  16. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider 
God's  relation  to  the  good 
in  two  aspects. 

I.     As  a   fact  most  en- 

OOUSAGINa       UNDER        TRIAL. 


The  preceding  verse  evidently 
shows,  that  the  good  people 
who  employed  the  words  of 
the  text,  wherein  sore  trouble. 
"  Where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy 
strength,  the  sounding  of  thy 
bowels,  and  of  thy  mercies 
toward  mel  Are  they  re- 
strained? "  Yet  under  their 
distress,  they  take  encourage- 
ment in  the  close  and  tender 
relationship  which  existed 
between  God  and  them.  First: 
He  is  their  everUuting  Father. 
"  Thou  art  our  Father."  "  Thy 
name  is  from  everlasting. "  The 
word  "Father"  implies — (1) 
Spiritual  causation.  He  be- 
got them  to  a  new  spiritual 
Ufe.  He  gave  them  that 
new  heart  and  new  spirit  that 
constituted  them,  His  chil- 
dren. The  word  "Father" 
implies — (2)  Spiritual  resem- 
blance. Children  are  like 
their  parents.  Like  begets 
like.  The  good  resemble  the 
Infinite  in  the  controlling  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their 
being.  The  word  "  Father  " 
implies — (3)  Spiritual  educa- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Father 
is  to  educate  his  children, 
to  train  their  faculties,  to 
discharge  the  ever  multiply- 
ing responsibilities  of  their 
existence.  God  is  the  great 
teacher  of  the  good.  "  Who 
teacheth  like  Himi"  The 
word  "Father"  implies — (4) 
Spiritual  providence.  The 
work  of  a  father  is  to  provide 
for  \na  cWXi^xeii^^ft  \£fiifc&  ^ 
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the  necessary  arrangements 
for  their  future  well-being. 
God  provides  for  the  good. 
His  provisions  are  varied, 
abundant^  complete,  everlast- 
ing. Is  not  this  relation  a 
source  of  the  highest  en- 
couragement to  the  good 
imder  trial  ?  To  have  such 
a  Father  as  this,  whose  name 
iseverlasting!  Earthly  fathers 
die  and  leave  their  children 
orphans.  Secondly  :  Ht  is 
their  everlasting  Redeemer, 
"  Our  Eedeemer."  This  im- 
plies— origirial  captivity.  The 
best  of  men  were  once  in 
moral  bondage,  once  in  a 
slavedom  worse  than  that  of 
Egypt  They  were  servants 
of  sin.  It  implies — present 
deliverance.  That  deliverance 
was  effected  by  God  Himself 
NoarmbutHiscouldbreakthe 
chain,  and  unbolt  the  prison 
doors.  He  did  it,  the  ever- 
lasting One.  Earthly  friends, 
who  have  rendered  us  services, 
die,  but  He  our  great  Re- 
deemer lives  for  ever.  Jesus 
Christ)  the  same  yesterday, 
to  day,  and  for  ever.  Here 
then  is  encouragement  for 
the  good.  "Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,"  <kc. 
"  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,"  &c  The 
•  text  leads  us  to  consider  God's 
relation  to  the  good. 

II.    As  a  &At  mde^Tvdent 

of  man's  ACKlSO^nAI^'KnE^*!^. 

<^  BoubtleiBa   tiiou    «cV.    o\si 


feither,  though  Abraham  be 
ignorant  of  us  and  Israel 
acknowledge  ns  not" — two 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Jewish 
history,  the  venerated  ances- 
tors of  the  Hebrew  race.  The 
idea  is  that  their  relationship 
to  God  was  a  foct^  whether 
these  great  men  knew  it  or 
not.  A  good  man's  relation  to 
God  is  a  fact,  independent  of 
the  recognition  of  liie  greatest 
men.  First :  It  is  a/act  nt- 
dependent  of  the  recogniium 
of  the  politically  great  men. 
Kings,  nobles,  heroes,  may 
regard  you  a  panper  beneath 
their  notice  ;  albeit  you  are 
a  child  of  God.  The  &ct  re- 
mains unaltered.  Secondly  :/t 
is  a  fact  independent  of  the  rs- 
cognition  of  scientificaUy  great 
men.  Astronomers, geologists, 
physiologists,  metaphysicians 
may  not  know  you,  or  may 
despise  you  as  ignorant  and 
uncultured ;  albeit  you  are 
a  child  of  God  The  &4st  is 
unaltered.  Thirdly  i  It  is  a 
fact  independent  of  the  recog- 
nition of  ecdeeiasticaUy  great 
men.  Primates,  bishops, 
doctors  of  churches  may  de- 
nounce you  as  schismatic  or 
heretic;  albeit  you  are  the 
child  of  God.  The  fact  is  un- 
altered. "  Doubtless  thou 
art  our  &ther,  though  Abra- 
ham be  ignorant  of  us,"  Ao. 
Blessed  be  the  man  who  has 
Jehovah  for  his  Father  and 
>^j^<^xsi^«     ^^  <^RilI    riae 
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life,  and  exult  in  the  prospects 
of  all  that  may  await  him 
in  the  future. 


THE   BURIAL   OP   STEPHEN. 

*'  And  devout  men  carried  Ste- 
phen to  his  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  Imn."  —  Acts 
viii.  2. 

There  is  a  fact  here  in  con- 
nection with  a  dead  man  not 
very  common. 

L  Not  all  men  that  die 
ARE  BURIED.  The  boues  of 
many  are  left  to  bleach  in 
the  open  winds,  or  rot  in 
the  depths  of  ocean.  Some 
are  consumed  by  fire,  some 
are  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
and  some  are  thrown  into  the 
rivers — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Granges  —  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  and 
the  ravenous  beasts  of  prey. 
God  alone  knows  how  many 
of  the  human  race  moulder 
into  dust  unshrouded,  un- 
coffined,  and  unknelled. 

II.     Not  all  that  are 

BURIED  ARE   LAMENTED.      The 

death  of  many  is  felt  to  be 
a  deliverance,  and  often,  too, 
where  there  is  the  mimicry 
of  sorrow  and  the  pageantry 
of  mourning.  Who  could 
lament  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  the  oppressor,  the 
persecutor,  the  churl,  or  the 
heartless  miser?  The  lives, 
alas,  that  many  live  here  are 
ao  thoroughly  cold,  selfish, 
Vol.  XV, 


ill-tempered,  that  they  fail  to 
awaken  any  sympathy  in  their 
circle,  and  their  death  is  felt 
to  be  a  blessed  relief  Few 
sights  are  more  sad  to  a 
thoughtful  mind  than  to 
witness — as  most  ministers 
have — a  deceased  father,  mo- 
ther, master,  committed  to 
the  earth,  with  relations 
around  the  grave,  with  no 
tear  in  the  eye,  no  regret  in 
the  heart.  Their  lives  had 
won  no  love,  and  their  death 
could  draw  no  tear. 

III.   Not  ALL  THAT  ABB 
LAMENTED   ARE   LAMENTED 

BY  THE  DEVOUT.  There 
is  often  the  sorrow  of  the 
worldling  and  the  selfish, 
because  of  the  secular  loss 
experienced.  A  politician 
who  has  served  the  temporal 
interests  of  his  country,  a 
merchant  on  whose  transac- 
tions nimibers  are  dependent, 
the  companion  who  has 
ministered  to  the  gratifica- 
tions of  others  will  be  la- 
mented, but  not  by  devout 
men,  as  sucL 

Now  Stephen  was  not  only 
buried  and  lamented,  but 
lamented  by  devoiU  men. 
Why  was  thisi  The  following 
reasons  may  be  suggested. 
(1)  He  had  embodied  their 
ideal  of  man.  They  felt  they  « 
carried  the  corpse  of  one  that 
approached  their  idea  of  what 
.  a  man  ought  to  be.     They 
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ficing  labors,  heard  his  noble 
defence  for  the  truth,  and 
observed  the  sublhne  spirit 
-with  which  he  met  his 
martyrdom.  They  felt  they 
were  burying  a  man — ^not  a 
merchant  not  an  artist,  not 
a  priest,  &c. — ^but  a  man. 
Well  might  the  devout  weep 
over  the  death  of  a  man! 
(3)  His  martyrdom  had  re- 
V€«Jed  the  iniquity  of  their 
age.  The  moral  obliquity,  in- 
justice, and  heartless  cruelty 
which  their  countrymen  dis- 
played in  his  persecution, 
must  have  filled  them  with 
inexpressible  grief.  (3)  His 
departure  was  a  grievous  loss 
to  the  cause  of  godliness  and 
humanity.  His  zealous  efforts 
and  his  earnest  prayers  were 
over.  No  wonder  that  these 
devout  men  lamented  Ste- 
phen's death. 


THE  POWER  OF  SATAN  OVER 
MEN. 

''When  a  strong  man  armed 
keepeth  his  palaceThis  goods  are  in 
peace." — Luke  xi.  21. 

Christ  employs  this  sentence 
in  speaking  of  the  devil's 
influence  over  men,  and  whilst 
we  remember  that  it  is  figura- 
tive, we  must  give  to  the 
figure  more  than  ordinary 
'significance,  for  it  is  a  figure 
of  the .  Great  Teacher  whose 
every  word  was  weighted  with 
wisdom  and  fraught  with 
truth.    Conceinmig,\]bLeii,\k<^ 


devil's  power  over  men,  this 
figure  reminds  us — 

I.  It  is  the  power  op  a 
strong  being.  Our  own  ex- 
periences and  the  history  of 
the  world  would  lead  us  to 
believe  this ;  but  our  proofe 
now  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Bible.  First :  The  names  hff 
which  the  Bible  denominatet 
him.  Almost  every  such 
title  has  reference  to  his 
power.  ApoUyon,  Beelzebub, 
Prince  of  this  world.  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  God 
of  this  world.  And  the 
creatures  that  the  Scriptures 
use  as  emblematical  of  him 
are  the  strongest.  The  ser- 
pent, whose  mortal  fang 
stings,  and  whose  awfiil  coil 
crushes  to  death ;  the  roaring 
lion,  the  king  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest ;  the  old  dragon, 
which  was  to  eastern  minds 
an  incarnation  of  almost 
resistless  power.  Secondly : 
The  toork  that  the  Bible  attri- 
butes to  him.  He  introduced 
sin  into  this  world,  and  is  the 
arch  rebel  in  God's  kingdom ; 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  legions 
of  sin  in  earth  and  in  hell ; 
he  "  leads  the  world  captive 
at  his  will;"  he  is  so  mighty, 
that  in  the  encounter  with 
him  even  the  youths  faint  and 
are  weaiy,  and  the  young 
men  utterly  fall ;  so  migh^, 
that  to  obtain  the  yictoxy 
over  him  the  Son  of  Qod  be- 
\  Ci^m^  YQjQaroate  and  dies ;  so 
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mighty,  that  thoiigh  he  is 
finallj  bruised  in  the  head, 
he  bruises  the  heel  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

II.  It  is  the  power  op  a 

STRONG  BEING,    ARMED.      The 

strength  of  the  great  enemy 
is  not  cumbersome,  unwieldy 
power.  He  uses  "wiles," 
"depths,"  "darts,"  "snares," 
"all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness." He  suits 
himself  to  those  with  whom 
he  has  to  do, — arms  himself 
•with  weapons  to  which  his 
victims  are  vulnerable.  His 
weapons  are  too  numerous 
for  description,  or  even  enum- 
eration. The  arts,  the  sciences, 
the  literature,  nay,  even  the 
affections  of  men  he  trans- 
forms into  weapons  wherewith 
he  girds  himself  and  assails 
our  souls.  This  makes  him 
far  more  formidable  than  his 
mere  strength  or  power. 

III.  It   is   POWER   OVER   A 
VERT      PRECIOUS     POSSESSION. 

When  he  obtains  the  power 
he  is  ever  seeking  over  men, 
he  has  power  over  "a  palace." 
Every  man  is  a  palace.  Look 
at  his  body,  whether  that 
body  be  of  the  ebony  of  Africa, 
or  the  fairer  hues  of  temper- 
ate climes,  it  is  a  palace 
"  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  a  palace  whose 
"  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
Where,  even  in  classic  lands 
and  ages,  can  any  palace  be 


found  having  such  exquisite 
contrivances  as  the  eye  and 
ear  of  man,  or  possessing  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the 
human  form.  Look  at  his 
mental  and  moral  nature,  and 
see  in  the  palace  such  "goods" 
as  palace  walls  have  never  con- 
tained. What  jewels,  what 
regalia,  costly  and  royal,  are 
the  memory,  the  imagination, 
the  reason,  the  {Sections. 
Within  us  are  "  goods  "  of  a 
world  rather  than  of  a  palace. 
It  is  over  this  "  palace,"  the 
body,  and  over  these  "goods," 
the  mental  and  moral  nature 
of  man,  that  Satan  seeks  to 
obtain  power.  Sin  abuses 
and  deludes  the  body.  The 
feet,  the  hands,  the  eyes,  are 
they  not  often  all  employed 
in  the  service  of  sin  ?  And 
Satan  is  not  content  with 
mere  outward  service,  al- 
though he  tempts  the  form- 
alist and  the  hypocrite  to 
believe  that  God  will  be. 
Ho  lays  his  loathsome  hand 
on  every  power  of  our  spirit, 
every  possession  of  our  souL 

IV.  It  IS  OFTEN  THE  COM- 
PLETE POWER  OP  A  STRONG  BE- 
ING, ARMED.  Of  this  complete 
power  of  Satan  over  man, 
Christ  speaks  when  he  says 
the  "goods  are  kept  in  peace." 
There  is  a  conqueror  having 
obtained  so  perfect  a  victory, 
that  he  holds  his  possessions 
in  peace.     So  it  literally  is 
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some  men.  He  gradually 
extends  over  them  his  power, 
overcoming  first  in  one  temp- 
tation, and  then  in  another, 
till  the  flag  of  rebellion  against 
God  waves  from  the  turret, 
and  the  heraldry  of  hell  is 
emblazoned  on  the  walls  of 
this  "palace."  So  with  the 
Gonntenance  of  the  dnmkard, 
debauchee,  and  I  think  also 
of  the  wilful  sceptic.  There 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures two  stages  through 
which  evil  men  pass.  In  the 
first,  they  are  "servants  of 
Satan,"  because  of  the  striv- 
ings of  their  conscience,  and 
of  God*s  Spirit,  they  find 
some  of  the  commands  of  sin 
to  be  irksome  and  painful. 
They  are  servants,  working 
for  wagea  Sinning  not  for 
the  love  of  sin,  but  for  what 
they  can  get  from  it.  Then 
there  are  those  who  become 
«  children  "of  Satan.  Christ 
calls  them  the  "children  of 
helL"  They  then  anticipate 
sin,  they  glory  in  their  shame. 
Without  any  sense  of  com- 


pulsion they  perform  Satan's 
horrid  wilL     like  a  young 
convict  of   whom  we  read, 
who   after  a   series  of  pre- 
cocious    crimes     that     had 
brought  him  at  the  dawn  of 
manhood  to  the  penal  cell, 
and  who  sat  there,  not  dis- 
consolate  and  heart-broken, 
as  a  man  in  such  c'ux^um- 
stances  might  well  be,  but 
with    diligent    toil   rubbing 
the  chains    that   bound  his 
limbs  ;  his  eyes  looking  with 
delight  in    their    silver-like 
sheen.      So  do    some    men 
rejoice     in    their    iniquity. 
Such  is  the  peace  of  the  man 
over  whom  Satan  has  com- 
pletely triumphed.    It  is  the 
peace  of  an  iron  slavery — ^the 
peace  of  a  fatal  slumber — 
the  peace  of  death.     Better 
fiir  all  the   horrors  of   the 
bloodiest  war.    In  view,  then, 
of  such  considerations  we  say, 
"  Resist  the  de?il  and  he  will 
flee  from  you."    "  Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,"  Ac. 
U.  R.  Thomas. 
Bristol 
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GREAT  FRENCH  PREACHERS. 

fContiniudfrrmp.  297 J 

Bossuetwasagreaterman,  but  not 
a  greater  preacher  than  his  eloquent 
oontemporary.  The  reputation 
derived  from  his  vast  leanung,  his 
oontroverual  abi^ty,hi&\iiO'9)\»d]Sd 


of  affairs,  and  his  strength  of  will, 
we  very  naturally  transfer  to  his 
preaching,  whicli  was  neverthdeas 
of  consummate  ezoellenoe.  Ab  an 
author,  especially  as  a  master  off 
style,  he  surpasses  them  all,  if  in- 
deied  he  does  not  surpass  all  who 
ever  wrote  in  IVeoofa.    The  powv 
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of  that  somewhat  intractable  lan- 
guage was  never  more  fully  brought 
out  than  by  Bossuet^  to  whom  the 
crown  of  eloquence  ia,  therefore, 
given  by  Voltaire.  He  was  the 
orator  for  courts,  and  we  suppose 
no  prince  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  ever  had  a  nobler  panegyrist. 
To  learn  his  argumentative  elo- 
quence, we  must  look  to  his  other 
works;  but  in  his  celebrated  Fu- 
neral Orations,  we  have  imequalled 
examples  of  sublime  and  original 
conceptions,  arrayed  in  a  diction 
majesticaUy  simple  and  yet  trium- 
phantly splendid.  The  term  which 
characterizes  the  discourses  of 
Boflfluet  is  magnificence.  We 
believe  it  to  be  admitted  by  French 
critics  that  is  style  is  as  faultless  as 
as  that  of  any  writer  in  any  tongue. 
There  are  those  who  consider 
Massillon  the  greatest  of  French 
preachers ;  and  the  award  is  just, 
if  we  confine  our  regards  to  simple 
elegance  of  style,  traits  of  nature, 
strokes  of  pathos,  perfect  contex- 
ture of  the  entire  performance  and 
irresistible  command  of  assemblies, 
and  in  elocution.  Being  thirty 
years  yovmger  than  the  men  we 
just  named,  he  represents  a 
different  school,  but  it  is  one  which 
he  f oimded  himsell  When  Father 
Ijatour,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  great  orators,  he  replied,  ''I 
£nd  them  possessed  of  genius  and 
great  talent;  but  if  I  preach,  I  will 
not  preach  like  them."  Qreat 
clearness  of  thought,  perfect  so- 
briety of  judgment,  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
•  and  of  manners,  a  fund  of  tender 
emotion,  novelty  of  illustration, 
copiousness  of  language,  perspi- 
cuous method,  and  unerring  taste, 
are  the  characteristics  of  Musillon. 
He  simplified  the  divisions  of  the 
sermon,  and  reduced  its  length, 
conforming  the  whole  treatment 
to  the  most  daadc  models.  He  is 
sparing  in  hia  citations  and  unob- 


trusive in  his  array  of  argument. 
Beyond  all  competitors,  he  dissects 
the  heart,  reveals  the  inmost  wind- 
ings of  motive,  and  awakens  the 
emotions  of  terror,  remorse,  and 
pity.  In  the  ethical  field,  he  excels 
in  depicting  vice  and  awakening 
conscience,  in  pursuing  pride^ 
avarice,  and  self-love  to  their 
retreats,  and  exposing  and  Btigm»- 
tLdng  the  folUes  of  the  grestw 
When  the  aged  Bourdaloue  heard 
him,  he  pointed  him  out^  as  he 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  sayings 
"  Hunc  oportet  crescere,  me  autem 
minui."  Baron,  the  great  actor, 
said  of  him  to  a  companion,  **  My 
friend,  here  is  an  orator;  as  for  us, 
we  are  but  actors."  Whole  assem- 
blies  were  dissolved  in  tears,  or 
started  to  their  feet  in  conster* 
nation.  When  he  preached  the 
fimeral  sermon  of  the  King,  on  the 
words, "  Lo,  I  have  become  great ; " 
he  commenced  by  repeating  them 
slowly,  as  if  to  recoUect  himself: 
then  he  fixed  hia  eyes  on  the 
assembly  in  mourning;  next  he 
surveyed  the  funend  enclosure^ 
with  all  its  sombre  pomp;  and, 
lastly,  turning  his  eyes  on  the 
mausoleum  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  cathedral — after  some  mo- 
ments of  silence,  exclaimed,  IHeu 
uul  est  grandf  met  frertM,  "  My 
brethren,  God  alone  is  great  1" 
The  immense  assembly  was  breath- 
less and  awestruck.  Voltaire 
always  had  on  his  table  the  PetU- 
Careme  of  Massillon,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  best  model  of 
French  prose. 

There  are  discourses  of  Massillon, 
which,  with  the  omission  of  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  a  few  superfidal 
forms,  might  be  delivered  to  any 
Protestant  assembly.  The  union 
of  simple  elegance  and  strong 
passion  has  given  his  sermons  a 
formative  influence  in  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe ;  and  they  stand 
at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called 
the  modem  school  of  preaohini^ 
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Space  would  fail  ub,  if  we  were 
to  enlarge  upon  Fenelon,  Fldchier, 
Bridaine,  and  other  pulpit  orators 
of  less  note.  Chastely  beautiful 
as  is  the  style  of  Archbishop 
Fenelon,  it  is  not  exactly  that 
which  belongs  to  eloquence.  The 
saintly  gentleness  of  his  temper, 
as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Quietism 
which  he  had  embraced,  were  not 
the  best  preparations  for  passionate 
oratory.  Among  his  numerous  and 
often  delightful  works,  the  num- 
ber of  sermons  is  not  very  large. 
One  reason  of  this  may  be,  that 
he  favored  the  extemporaneous 
method,  of  which,  in  his  Dialogue 
on  Eloquence,  he  is  the  ablest 
vindicator.    There  is  a  sermon  of 


Fenelon's  on  Foreign  Missions, 
which  is  full  of  fine  thoughts, 
and  worthy  of  examination. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of 
France,  and  of  the  Befugees,  pro- 
duced some  great  preachers,  of 
whom  the  most  famous  are  Claude 
and  Saurin.  For  solid  doctrinal 
discussion,  elaborated  into  the  form 
of  eloquent  discourse,  the  preacher 
last  named  continues  to  be  admired. 
In  our  own  day,  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  Ihrotestant  eloquence,  in 
such  men  as  Yinet^  Qrandpierre, 
and  Adolphe  Monod ;  and  Parisian 
crowds  still  follow  Lacordaire. 
Ravignan,  Felix,  and  de  Courtier, 
Db.  Alexandbb. 


yiljerarg    |[0tuies. 


fWe  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  tho 
booics  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  tho  Pnblisher.  It  is 
ni\fT2st  to  praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Gospel  Teeasury;  or,  Treabcby-Habmont  of  the  Foub 
Evangelists.  Compiled  by  Robert  Mimfbiss.  Two  volumes  in 
one.    Vol.  I.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  harmony  is  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  version,  according  to 
"Qreswell's  Harmonium  EvangeUcum."  It  abounds  with  Scripture 
illustrations,  expository  notes  from  the  most  approved  commentatois, 
and  practical  reflections.  It  has  also  a  very  copious  index.  Attention  to 
the  minute  supplemental  relation  of  one  Gospel  to  another  is  a  duty 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  student  of  evangelical  histoiy. 
This  volume,  by  placing  eadi  distinct  narrative  in  just  opposition, 
affords  a  most  efficient  help  to  this.  No  Sunday  school  teacher,  no 
theological  student,  no  minister  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  without  this 
invaluable  voVumo.  l\a  "^ma  Sa  %i  xsarq^  ol  t!3:^QBj^nes8,  and  the  poorest 
baa  no  excMS©  lot  ii(^JL«cl^^>iii^>M»  cJl^a^s^^^ 
of  the  Holy  "Word. 
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Our  Eternal  Homes.    By  a  Bible  Student.    London :  F.  Pitman. 

This  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  the  subjects  of  which  are : — 
What  is  Heaven ;  Heavenly  Scenery ;  Death ;  the  Fate  of  Life ;  Do  the 
Departed  forget  us  ?  Man's  book  of  Life,  and  Infants  in  Heaven.  Heaven  is 
a  common  theme.  A  certain  class  of  religious  writers  and  speakers, 
generally  of  the  mawkish  tribe,  have  always  a  deal  to  say  about  heaven. 
They  seem  to  be  wondrously  familiar  with  its  sceneries  and  its  songs, 
with  its  tenants  and  their  doings.  They  are  very  familiar  with  the 
angels  and  their  harps.  A  book  on  heaven,  therefore,  is  no  novelty  and 
seldom  a  prize.  The  little  work  before  us,  however,  is  an  interesting 
exception.  It  is  wondrously  free  from  the  platitudes,  presumptions,  and 
pietisings  of  such  works.  It  contains  not  a  little  speculation,  bold  yet 
reverent)  and  has  a  freshness  of  thought  and  expression  which  make  its 
pages  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Baptism:  its  Mode  and  Subjects.  By  Ttpious.  London:  Jackson, 
Walford  &  Hodder. 

Another  book  on  baptism !  Will  zeal  for  ritualism  never  cease  ? 
Ceremony  seems  the  only  heaven  of  some  souls.  They  live  in  the 
realm  of  religious  materialism.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  them  meat 
and  drink,  washings  and  dressings.  Will  men,  calling  themselves 
Christian^  ever  reach  the  Pauline  state  of  soul,  and  thank  Qod  that  they 
have  had  a  higher  work  to  do  than  to  baptize  ?  Dip  or  sprinkle  as  much 
as  you  like  babes,  adults,  or  both,  but  do  no  write  volumes  about  such 
menial  matters.  Oh,  let  type  and  speech  be  the  vehicles  of  those  Divine 
and  soul  renovating  thoughts  which  the  world  so  deeply  needs !  Circum- 
cision or  uncircumcision  availeth  nothing,  but  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  kind  of  work  the  author 
has  set  about  in  this  book  is  done  industriously,  with  considerable 
ability,  and  in  good  temper.      

Preachino  to  the  Unconverted.  An  Address  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  M.A,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Ripon,  and  late 
Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  York :  J.  AUom.  London : 
W.  Macintosh. 

The  talented  author  of  "  The  Threshold  of  Revelation,"  a  work  which 
we  commended  to  our  readers  a  few  months  ago,  has  done  well  to 
publish  this  address,  which  he  delivered  at  a  clerical  meeting  at  York. 
A  more  important  subject  could  not  have  been  selected,  nor  could  it 
have  fallen  into  abler  hands.  The  remarks  are  sage-like,  suggestive,  and 
scriptural,  and  the  spirit  catholic,  reverent^  and  tender.  Were  the  preachers 
of  England  to  do  their  high  work  according  to  the  method  and  spirit 
indicated  in  these  pages,  the  pulpit  would  become  the  most  royal  of  all 
the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  sodal  iorceA  ol  o>xc\keA. 
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The  BEaiNNiNQS  or  Divine  Life  ;  a  Course  of  Seven  Sermons.     By 
Henby  Robert  Reynolds,  B.A.    Loudon :  Elliot  Stock. 

We  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tiiis  work  on  its  first  appearance, 
a  few  years  ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition.  The 
reason  for  this  cheap  edition  the  author  gives  as  follows : — *'  The  numerous 
indications  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  graciously  accepted 
this  humble  effort  to  set  forth  the  free  and  various  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  His  grace  in  the  renewal  of  our  humanity,  encouraged  the  author  of 
this  little  volume  to  believe  that  an  edition  of  the  work,  presenteil  in  :i 
new  form,  and  at  a  cost  which  may  facilitate  wider  circulation,  may  \te 
found  of  service  by  those  who  are  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  soulti  of 
men ;  and  may  thus  promote  the  glory  of  Him,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son."  We  heartily  recommend  this  little  volume ; 
it  is  free  from  the  technicalities  of  religion,  and  the  narrowness  of  creed.-. 
It  presents  the  great  elements  of  vital  truth,  in  a  language  that  is 
intelligible,  and  with,  a  force  that  commends  it  t<>  the  common  reason, 
and  common  conscience  of  the  reader. 


A  Guide  to  the  Daily  Readino  of  the  Scripturi:s.  London  :  H.  J. 
Tressider.  This  is  really  a  good  guide.  It  takes  us  the  shortest  and  the 
safest  way  to  the  Ixuad  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Its  directions  are  wise, 
and  its  information  both  interesting  and  useful.  Secret  Prayer.  By 
Rev.  Charles  Stanford.  London :  Jackson,  Walford,  k  Ho<ldei . 
A  beautiful  little  tract  on  an  all-imix>rtant  subject.  Sandy  Fopndations. 
By  Joseph  Metcalfe  White.  London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  k  Hotlder. 
This  is  also  an  earnest  and  well-written  little  work.  To  Evert 
Creature  ;  also,  Jesus  Revealino  the  Heart  of  God.  By  J.  Pulsford. 
London:  Elliot  Stock.  The  {)roduction8  of  Mr.  Pulsford's  pen  are 
always  thoughtful,  suggestive  and  hallowing.  Two  Years  After  and 
OirwARDS.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Coming  Struggle."  London  : 
Houlston  &  Wright.  We  Ctinnot  say  how  much  truth  there  ia  in  this 
volume,  for  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  "  the  times  and  the  seasons ;  " 
but  there  is  some  decent  writing  in  it.  We  confess  to  an  utter  want  of 
faith  or  interest  in  such  productions. 


Em  It  COUiEBt^lAifiXwcdrvQw;'  sa,  Onoeduuch  StZMt,  Lgodoo,  M,C. 
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